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EDWARD, EADWARD, or EAD- 

WEABD, called idiE Elder Cr^.O^d), khi^ of 
the Angies and Saxons, the elder son of King* 
^Elfred and Ealhswyth, was brought up most 
carefully at his father’s court with yElfthryth, 
his sister, who was next above him in age ; 
they were both beloved by all, and were edu- 
cated as became tlieir rank, learning ])salms 
and English poetry and reading English books 
(Assbr, p. 485). Eadward distinguished him- 
self in his father’s later wars with the Danes, 
and the taking of the Danish camp on the 
Colne and the victory at But.tington in 894 
are attributed to him ( JiTiiELWEARD, p. 518). 
Although he had no special part of the king- 
dom assigned to him, he bore the title of king 
in 898, probably as his fatlior’s assistant 
(Ejemblb, Codex BipL 324). lie was, we are- 
told, as good a soldier as his father’, but not 
so good a scholar (Elor. Wici.) On yElfrod’s 
death, which took place on 28 Oct. 901, lie 
was chosen by the ‘ witan’ to succeed to the 
Idngdom (/Etkelwbard, p. 519), and was 
crowned on the "Whitsunday following. 1 [is 
succession was disputed by one of his cousins, 
the aetheling EEthelwald, a son of iEtholrcd, 
the fourth son of ^Ethelwulf, who seized on 
two of the king’s vills, Wimborne in Dorset- 
shire andTwynham (Christ Church) in Hamp- 
shire. The king led an army against him and 
encamped at Badbury, near ’\\hmborne, but 
^Ethelwald shut himself up in the town with 
his men and declared that he would ^ either 
live there or lie there’ Chron.) Never- 

theless he escaped by night, and went to the 
Danes in Northumbria, who received him as 
king. Eadward entered Wimborne and sent 
the lady with whom iEthelwald lived back 
to her nunnery, for she had taken the veil 
before she joined her lover. For two or 
three years after this Eadward seems to have 
reigned in peace, save that there was some 
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fighting between the Ecntishmen and the 
Danes. Meanwhile ahlthelwald was prepar- 
ing to attack Die kingdom, a-iul in OOl- he 
came to hlssex from Diver sea’ with a tkad 
that lie had pundiased, rcauuved Die submis- 
sion of Die p(‘ 0 ])le, and obtained more ships 
from them. Wit/Ii tlu^so he sailed (he next 
year to If list Angl ia and ])(n\suadod ihe J )a,tios 
to join him in an invasion of Mcre.ia. 9’hey 
overran, the cmintry, and even (Mit,tM*ed Wi'.ssex, 
crossing the Thames at Cric-klade in 
shire, and then ravaged n.s far as liredon in 
Worcestershire. EadwardrelaliatwUiy laying 
waste tlie western districts of Ihist Anglia, 
and then ordered his array to relaint. The 
Kentishmen refused to olley the order, and 
waited 1.0 give battle to tln^ 'j )a,nes. A Iku’ce 
conflict took place, and the Danes Iccvpti the 
batt.lc-ground, but they lost morii men than 
the English, and among t.lu^ shiin was the 
mthelingylftludwaid. llis (lea,t.li pul, an end 
to the war. The ne.xt year (905) the peace 
which rElfrod liad made with/ D nth niin- 
yEthelstan was renewed at Ifadward’s diela,- 
tion at Ittingford, and ho and tlio Danish 
under-king of blast Anglia, Outhrnm Ifoh- 
ricsson, joined in ])utting out laws which, 
though binding both on the bhiglish and t,lie 
Daties, expressly recognised and (‘.onlirmed 
the dillercncos between the usages of the two 
peoples, Dumgli, indeed, these diHen'iices were 
vorysuperficial(THC),RrB,M'ne/n/?'Z:r^7Av,p.71 ). 

The^ death of /Etliclwald delivtu’ed ffad- 
ward from a dangerous rival, and (mabhulliim, 
as soon as opportunity otFered, to eutt^r on 
his great work, the widening and strengthen- 
ing of his immediate kingdom a, ml the re- 
duction of princes who reigned beyond its 
borders to a condition of doiiendence. He 
styled himself in his charters ^ Angiil-Saxo- 
num rex,’ treating Die two races over v/hieh 
he reigned as one people. The treaty of 878 
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had left his house the kingship of the -western 
half of the Mercian Angles and of the Saxons 
of the south ; his father had ruled over both 
as separate peoples ; he, though as yet there 
was little if any fusion between them, seems 
to have marked by this change in the royal 
style his intention to treat them as one 
(G-eeef, Conquest of JEtigland, p. 192). At 
the same time an important political distinc- 
tion existed between them, for the Mercians 
were still governed by their own ealdorman, 
descended probably from the line of ancient 
Mercian kings. This, however, proved to be 
a source of strength rather than of weakness, 
for the ealdorman iEthelred had married the 
king’s sister vEthelfloed [see Etheleleda], 
and Eadward owed much of the prosperity of 
his reign to this marriage, and much too to the 
fact that no son was born of it to carry on the 
old line of separate, though now dependent, 
rulers. 

The first measure of defence against Danish 
attacks was taken by ^thelred and his wife, 
who in 907 ^ restored,’ that is fortified and 
colonised, Chester, and thus gained a port that 
might be used by ships employed in keeping 
off invasion by the Irish Ostmen, and esta- 
blished a stronghold commanding the Dee. 
In 910 Eadward was again at war with the 
Danes ; they seem to have broken the peace, 
and in return an army of West-Saxons and 
Mercians ravaged Korthumbria for the space 
of forty days. A battle was fought on 0 Aug. 
at Tettenhall in Staffordshire, where the Danes 
were defeated, ThenEadward went into Kent 
to gather his fleet together, for the Northmen 
infested the Channel, and he bade a hundred 
ships and their crews meet him there, so well 
hac. his father’s work in naval organisation 
prospered. While he was in Kent in 911 the 
Northmen, reckoning that he had no other 
force at his disposal beyond that in his ships 

again broke the peace, and, re- 
fusing to listen to the terms oftered them by 
the king and the ^ witan,’ swept over the whole 
of Mercia to the Avon, and there embarked, 
no doubt in ships from Ireland, and did some 
damage to Wessex as they sailed on the Se- 
vern (/Ethelweaee, p. 519). They were 
stoutly resisted by the levy of those parts, 
and sustained much loss. Eadward’s army, 
composed of both West-Saxons and Mercians, 
defeated them at W odensfield in Staffordshire, 
with the loss of their two kings, ITalfdan and 
Ecwils, and many of their principal men. In 
the course of this or of the next year the eal- 
dorman EEthelred died, and Eadward gave the 
ealdormanship of Mercia to his widow ^Ethel- 
flasd. At the same time he annexed London 
and Oxford, ^ with all the lands which be- 
longed thereto ’ Chron.), he detached 


them from the Mercian ealdormanry, and de- 
finitely united them to the West-Saxon land. 
After the accession of yEtheliiaid as sole rider, 
with the title of the Lady of the Mercians, 
she carried on with extraordinary vigour the 
work, already begun during her husband’s life, 
of guarding her dominions from attack by 
building ^ burhs ’ or fortified settlements at 
different points of strategic im])ortanc(^, such 
as Tamworth and Stafford [see under Ethel- 
pled a] . Meanwhile E ad ward p ursued a s imi- 
lar policy in the south-east. N o longer waiting 
for the Danes to attack liini, he advanced his 
border by building two hiirhs at Hertford to 
hold the passage of the Lea, and then marched 
into Essex and encamped at Maiden, while 
his men fortified Witham on the Blackwater. 
He thus added a good portion of Essex to 
his dominions, and ^ much folk subinit ted to 
him that were before under the power of tlui 
Danish men ’ Then, ptnhaps, followed 

a period of rest as far as Eadward and the 
W est-Saxon s were c oncerned, tho ugh yEtl i e 1- 
flmd still went on with her work, securing 
the Mercian border agaixist the Danes and 
the Welsh. In 915 Ikidward was suddenly 
called on to defend his land from forcfign in- 
vasion, for a viking fleet from Brittany under 
two jarls sailed into tho Severn, attacked the 
Welsh, and took the Biaho]) of Llandalf pri- 
soner. Eadward ransomed tho bislio]), and 
sent a force to guard the coast of Sonnu’set. 
The Northmen lauded, and were defcatt'd with 
great loss hy the levies of Gloucester and 
Hereford ; they then made attempts t>(.) latul 
at Watchet and Porlock in Somersid'., but 
were beaten off. Some landed oti one of the 
Holms in the Bristol Channel, and many of 
them died of hunger on the island. Finally 
the remainder of them sailed away t o Irti- 
land. Later in the year Eadward began to 
advance his border in a now direction, and 
attacked tho Danish settlements on tho Ouse ; 
he took Buckingham after a siege of four 
weeks, and raised fortifications thoHL Then 
the jarl Thurcytel, who held Bedford, and 
all the chief men there, and many of tlios(^ 
who belonged to the settlement of North- 
ampton, submitted to him. 

From the submission of Thurcytel, which 
should probably be placed under 91 5 (M.-aS’. 
CJiron., Mercian; Elobence under 918, ac- 
cording to M.-aS'. Chron.j Winton, followed by 
GiiEEisr), the chronology of tho reign is very 
confused. In this attom])t to deal with it, 
far as seems necessary for the present purposni 
the Mercian has for obvious reasons 
preferred to the Winchester version of tin a 
'C hronicle,’ considerable weight has booijL 
given to Elorence of Worcester, and the d oaths ■ 
of EEthelfised in 918 and Eadward in 924 have * 
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been assumed as settled. After receiving’ tlie 
submission of Tburcytel and bis ‘bolds/ Ead- 
ward went to Bedford early in IsTovember, 
stayed there a month, and fortified it with 
a ‘burh' on the southern side of the river. 
After a while Tburcytel and his Danes, find- 
ing that England was no place for them 
under such a king, obtained his leave to take 
ship and depart to ‘Frankland.’ Eadward 
restored Maldon and put a garrison there, 
perhaps in 917 (A.S. Chron., Winton, 920 ; 
Eloeej^'CE, 918), and the next year advanced 
to Towcester, built a ‘burh’there, and ordered 
the fortification of "Wigmore in Herefordshire. 
Then a vigorous effort was made by the Danes 
of Mercia and East Anglia to recover the 
ground they had lost. They besieged Tow- 
cestei*, Bedford, and 'VVigmore, but in each 
case were beaten off. A great host, partly 
from Huntingdon and partly from East 
Anglia, raised a ‘work^ at Tompsford as a 
point of attack on the English line of the Ouse, 
leaving Hunt ingdoii deserted. This army was 
defeated, with the loss of the Danish king of 
East Anglia and many others, and an attack 
made on Maldon by theEast Angles, in alliance 
with a viking fleet, was also foiled. Finally 
Eadward compelled the jarl Thurferth ai/d 
the Danes of Northampton ‘ to seek him for 
father and lord,' and fortified Huntingdon 
and Colchester. The year was evidently a 
critical one ; the struggle ended in the com- 
plete victory of the English king, wlio re- 
ceived the submission of the Danes of East 
Angha, Essex, and Cambridge. 

Meanwhile the Lady of the Mercians had, 
after some trouble, compelled the 'Welsh to 
keep the peace, and had then turned against 
the Danes of the Five Boroughs, subduing 
Derby and Leicester. She lived to hoar that 
the people of York had submitted to her, and 
then died at Tam worth on 12 Juno 918 [on 
this date see under Etiielelkiiv]. lien’ 
vigorous policy had clone much to forward 
the success of her brother. Between them 
they had succeeded in setting up a line of 
strongly fortified places which guarded all 
the approaches from the north from the 
Blackwater to the Lea, from the Lea to the 
Ouse, and from the Ouse to the' Doe and the 
Mersey. Eadward was completing the re- 
duction of the Fen country by the fortifica- 
tion of Stamford, when he heard oflier death. 
He reduced Nottingham, another of the Five 
Boroughs, and caused it to be fortified afresh 
and colonised partly by Englishmen and partly 
by Danes. This brought the reconq[UGSt of the 
Mercian Danelaw to a triumphant close, and 
Eadward nowtook a step by which the people 
of English Mercia, as well as of the newly 
conquered district, were brought into im- 
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mediate dopenchuice on the Ihiglish long. 
^Ethelflasd’s daughtcu- N^hfvyyn was, it is said, 
sought ill mari’iago bySihtric, tlunianish king 
of "York (Oaeaeoo, *p. 47). This marriage 
would have given all iho dominions tliat 
..'Ethelflicd had acquired, a,nd _all the vast iii- 
flueuco which she (^xercisi'd, into the hands 
of the Danes. Eadward tluu’don^ would not: 
allow .iElfwyn to succeed i.o luu’ moduir’s 
power, and in 919 canhul lun* away into Wes- 
sex. The notice of this moasurti givini by 
Henry of Huntingdon probably ])restirves tin*! 
feelings of anger and regret with, which, tin' 
Mercians saw the extinction of ilio rtunaiiis of 
their separate political (^^viwtiiuce. The auei(mt 
Mercian realm was now fully incorporat(Hl 
with Wessex, and all the people in the M er<u'an 
land, Danes as well as Ihiglish, submitted to 
Eadward. A most iniportiant Slav;) was thus 
accomplished in the union oftiie kingdom. 

The death of yhltludlhed ap])ears to have 
roused the Danes to fri^sh activily; Sihtrie 
made a raid into Cheshirii (Evmeon, a.n. 920), 
and a body of Norw(‘.gians from \ ridand, who 
had ])erhai)S beam allowed ly yEthelilanl to 
colonise the country round ( hesUu’, laid 
to, and ])ossibly took', Ihi^ town (^urlxun Lt^- 
gionum,' Ge,^ta § 199. J\tr. (Jiuum a])- 

pearstotako this as Liiiciastor, u,ud to hcli(‘ve 
that the passages ndevs to tiui raid (i.' t.he! 
Danes from Northampton and Ij(4,c,est{‘r on 
Towcester, ])Iaced by tiu'. WimiuastKU’ eiiro- 
nicler under 921, and by b'loneieo, followinl 
in the text, under 918. Tla^ help that tlu^ 
pagans Uiccived from thi^ Welsh, nmk('H it: 
almost certain that ’William of Miainuwhury 
records a war at Chester, and ])OMsibly th'e 
siege that in the ‘Fragment' of Mac’.Eiiiusigii, 
is assigned to the pmiod of tb(» hist illness of 
the Mercian (aildorman .^’Etludnal; H('e luuhu* 
hj'rumjFrjEBA). Eadward rtaiovered tlui <'il'>9 
and received the sui)missioii of (,h,e Wcisli, 
‘ for the kings of the Noiiii 'Welsh atul all t lu^ 
North Welsh race souglit him for lord/ J 
now turned to a fresh (mtcjrprise ; lui desinul tt > 
close the road from Northumbria into J\fiddlo 
England that gave Mancliestor its (mrl i(\st, Im- 
portance, as well as to pr(q)ar(i bn' an ati a( 5 k 
on Yhi'k, where a C(n'tain Ihignar luul bt'cn, 
xoccived as king. Accordingly lie fortilltal 
and colonised Thelwall, and s(n\t an army to 
takt^ Manchester in Nortliumbria, to nyiieAV its 
walls and to man them. Tiiis coinphiecl ilui 
line of fortresses which began with Chestm% 
and he next set about connectingitwith, tiuy 
strong places he had gaincal in tlui district', 
of the Five Boroughs, for Im Htrimgtluuual 
Nottingham and built a ‘ burli ' at Bakewidl 
in Poakland, which coiumatid(,al the .1 lerwent: 
standing about midway between Manchester 
and Derby. After recording how he 'i)laced 
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a garrison in Bakewell, the Winchester 
chronicler adds : ^ And him there chose to 
father and to lord the Scot king and all the 
Scot people, and Regnald, and Eadulfs son, 
and all t'.aat dwelt in Northumbria, whether 
Englishmen, or Danish, or Northmen, or 
other, and eke the king of the Strathclyde 
Welsh and all the Strathclyde Welsh’ (an. 
924, A.~S. Chron., Whnton ; but this is cer- 
tainly too late, and 921 seems a better date; 
comp. Elor. Wig.) In these words the most 
brilliant writer on the reign finds evidence of 
a forward march of the king, of a formidable 
northern league formed to arrest his progress, 
of the submission of the allies, and of a visit to 
the English camp, probably at Dore, in which 
^ the motley company of allies ’owned Eadward 
as their lord {Conquest of JEiigland, pp. 210, 
217). While there is nothing improbable in all 
this, the pictiue is without historical founda- 
tion. It is best not to go beyond what is writ- 
ten, especially as there is some gi’ound for be- 
lieving that the ^ entry cannot be contempo- 
rary ’(f^>.) We may, however, safely accept it as 
substantially correct. Its precise meaning has 
been strenuously debated, for it was used by 
Edward I as the earliest precedent on which 
he based his claim to the allegiance of the 
Scottish crown (Hemiitgbuegh, ii. 198). Dr. 
Ereeman attaches extreme importance to it as 
conveying the result, in the case of Scotland, 
of ^ a solemn national act,’ from which may 
be dated the ^ permanent superiority ’ of the 
English crown {Norman Co7iquest, i. 60, 128, 
610) . On the other hand, it is slighted by 
Tlobertson {Scotland under her Early Kings, 
ii. 384 sq.) It must clearly be interpreted 
by the terms used of other less important 
submissions. When the kings made their 
submission they entered into exactly the 
same relationship to the English king as 
that which had been entered into by the 
iarlThurferth and his army when they sought 
Eadward ^ for their lord and protector.’ They 
found the English liing too strong for them, 
and rather than fight him they ‘ commended’ 
themselves to him, and entered into his 
* peace.’ The tie thus created w^as personal, 
and was analogous to that which existed 
between the lord and his comitatus. It 
marked the preponderating power of Ead- 
ward, but in itself it should perhaps scarcely 
be held as more than ^ an episode in the 
strugglefor supremacy in the north’ (Gteeen). 
Eadward thus succeeded in carrying the 
bounds of his immediate kingdom as far 
north as the Humber, and in addition to 
this was owned by all other kings and their 
peoples in the island as their superior. 

In the midst of his wars he found time for 
some important matters of civil and ecclesiasti- 


cal administration. Two civil developments 
of this period wore closely connected with Iug 
wars. The conquest of the Damdaw and the 
extinction of the Mercian ealdormanry appear 
to have led to the extension of the W est-Sa.xon 
system of shire-division to Mercia. While it 
is not probable that this system was carried 
out at all generally even in JMercIa, till after 
Eadward’s death, the beginning of it may at 
least be traced to his reign, and appears im 
the annexation of London and Oxford with 
their subject lands Middlesex and Oxford- 
shire. Another change, the increase of the? 
personal dignity of the Idng and the acc(q)t- 
ance of a new idea of the duty of the sub- 
ject, is also connected with conquest. The 
conquered Danes still remained outside the 
English people, they had no share in the 
old relationshi:) between tlu^ race and the 
king, they made their submission to the king 
personally, and ])laced themselves under his 
personal protection. Thus the king’s dig- 
nity was increased, and a new ticq that of 
personal loyalty, first to bo observed in the 
laws of /Elf red', %vas strengt.hcnod as regards 
all his people. Accordingly, at a witemage- 
mot held at Exeter, Eadward ])ro])os(id that 
all ' should be in that fellowship that he 
was, and love that whicli he loved, and shun 
that which he slumned, both on s(ni and 
land.’ The loyalty duo from the dw(dlers in 
the Danelaw was demanded of all alilvc. The 
idea of the public i)caco was gradually giving 
•place to that of the king’s poaxau Other 
laws of Eadward concern the ])rolcction of 
the buyer, the adiniiiistration of Justice, and 
the like. In these, too, there nuiy bo dis- 
cerned the increase of the royal ])re-emi- 
nence. The law-breaker is for tlie first tlime 
said to incur the guilt of ‘ ofeihynies ’ to- 
wards the king; in breaking the law he luul 
shown ^ contempt ’ of tlio royal authority 
(Thoepe, Ancient Laws •, Stubbs, 
Constitutional History, i. 175, 183). In ec- 
clesiastical afiiurs Eadward seems to hav(? 
been guided by his father’s adviscirs. He 
kept Grimhold with him and, at his instanco 
it is said, comxdeted the ^Now Minster,’ yhjl- 
fred’s foundation at Winchester, and endowed 
it largely {Liber de Ilyda, III ; A.nn. JVtndon. 
10). Asser appears to have resided a,t his 
court (Kemble, Coder Eipl 335, 337), and 
he evidently acted cordially with Archbishop 
Plegmnnd, The increase he made in the 
episcopate in southern England is connected 
with a story told by William of Malmesbury, 
who says {Gesta Itegum, ii. 129) that in 004 
the West-Saxon bishoprics had lain vacant for 
seven years, and that Pope Eormosiia wrote 
threatening Eadward and his people with 
excommunication for their neglect, that the 
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Mug tlien held a synod over which Plegimmd 
presided, that the two West-Saxon dioceses 
were divided into five, and that Plegmund 
consecrated seven new bishops in one day. 
As it stands this story must be rejected, for 
Pormosus died in 896. Still ib is true that 
in 909 the sees of Winchester, Sherborne, 
and South-Saxon Selsey were all vacant, and 
that Eadward and Plegmund separated Wilt- 
shire and Berkshire from the see of Win- 
chester and formed them into the diocese of 
Pamsbury, and made Somerset and Eevon- 
, shire, which lay in the bishopric of Sherborne, 
two separate dioceses, with their sees at Wells 
and Crediton. Five West-Saxon bishops and 
two bishops for Selsey and Dorchester were 
stherefore consecrated by Plegmund, possibly 
at the same time {Anglia Sacra, i. 554 ; Iteg. 
Sac. Anglic. 13). 

The ‘ Unconqiiered King,’ as Florence of 
Worcester calls him, died at Farndon in 
Northamptonshire in 9i^4-, in the twenty- 
fourth year of his reign {A.-S. Chnm., Wor- 
cester ; Floeeitce ; S OIEOK ; 925 A.-S. Chron. , 
Winton). As ^Ethelstan calls 929 the sixth 
year of his reign (Kemble, Codex Dipl. 347, 
348), it is obvious that Eadward must have 
died in 924, and there are some reasons for 
believing that he died in the August of that 
year {Memorials of Dunstaoi, introd. Ixxiv n.) 
He was buried in the * New Minster’ of Win- 
chester. By Ecgwyn, a lady of high rank 
(Floe. Wiu.), or, according to later and un- 
trustworthy tradition, a shepherd’s daughter 
( Gesta Degimiy ii. 131, 139 ; Liber de ityda, 
111), who seems to have been his concubine, 
he had his eldest son /Ethelstan, who suc- 
ceeded him, possibly a son named -i'Elfred, not 
the rebel letheling of the next reign, and a 
daughter Eadgyth, who in the year of lier 
father’s death was given in marriage by her 
brother to Sihtric, the Danish king of North- 
umbria. By 901 he was married to yEhifed, 
daughter of iEthelhelm, one of his thegns, 
and Ealhswith (Kemble, Codex Dipl. 333). 
She bore him HCHweard, who is said to have 
been learned, and who died sixteen days after 
his father, and probably Eadwine, drowned 
at sea in 933 {A.-S. Chron. sub an.), pos- 
sibly by order of his brother (Simeon", Mon. 
Mist. Brit. p. 686 j Gesta liegnm, § 139), 
though the story, especially in its later and 
fuller form, is open to doubt (Fkeeman", Mut. 
Dssagsfi. 10-15), and six daughters: MUthel- 
tod, a nun perhaps at Wilton ( Gesta Begum, 
iii. 126) or at Eumsey {Liher de llyda, il2) ; 
Eadgifu, married in 919 by her father to 
Charles the Simple, and after his death to 
Herbert, count of Troyes, in 961 (Acta S8. 
Bolland. Mar. xii. 750) ; yEthelliild, a nun 
at Wilton j Eadhild, married by her brother 


to Hugh the Great, count of I’arisj /Eligifu, 
called ill France Adidn,, married abouti 93() 
to Eblus, son of the count of Aquitaiiuj 
(PrCHATiE. Plot., BoiraoET, ix. 21) ; Jtadgyth, 
or Edith, married in 930 to Otto, allerwards 
emperor, and died on 26 Jan. 947, after her 
husband became Idng, but l)er()ro he binainn^ 
emperor, deeply regrotl.ed by all the Saxon 
people (Wii)UKiNi), i. 37, ii. 41 ). Eadward’s 
second wife (or third, if Ecgwyn is reckoned) 
was Eadgifu, by whom he ha(( Eadmiind and 
Eadred, who both came to the throne, and 
two daughters, EadburJi or Edburpi, anuu 
at Winchester, oTwliosc^ priicocious pi(d.y Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury tells a si.ory i^Gesfa Be-* 
gum, ii. 217), and bkidglfu, marritjd to Jjowis, 
king of Arles or Provence. Bcisides th(5se, 
he is said to have had a son calltal Gregory, 
who wont to Homo, becanio a monk, and 
afterwards abbot of Eiusitidlen. 


[Anglo-Saxon Chron. sub iuin. ; hloreneo of 
WorcoHtcu’, sub ann. (hngl. Hist. 8oc.) ; William 
of Malniusbury, Ci'Sta Kegiirn, §§ 112, 124-(), 
129, 131, 139 (Ik)gl. Hist. See.); Oosta .Potjll- 
ficuin, 177, 395 (Koils 8or.) ; Henry of Ihinliiig- 
don, 742, Mon. Hist. Hrilu ; Syiiu'oii of Durlinm, 
680, Moil. Hist. Brit.. ; ^Etlii'I wi'.anl, 519, JVIon. 
Hist. Ih’it:.; Libor ilo Hyha, 11 1 , 112 (Kolls 8or.) ; 
Aniialos Winton. 10 (Rolls 8or.); ^.liorpe’s An- 
cient Laws and Instituites, 08-75; Kemble’s 
Gotlex Dipl, ii. 138-10 ; I’lirtH) Irish I6*agiueiil s by 
Dubinin aeli MaeFirlnsigb, eiL O’Donovjin (Irish 
Ariliaeol. and Celtic Sor.) ; Widnkiml’s Res llestin 
Saxoniem, i. 37, ii. 11, IknlT: ; Caradoc’s Princes 
of Wules, 17; Rccueil des HistiorionH, HomiueR 
ix. 21 ; Htulibs's Constitutional Hist. 1.170, IBS, 
and Kogistnim, Bacruin Anglic. 13; Froeinan’s 
Norma, n (loiKpiest, i. 58-01, 010; liobrn'tsoa’s 
►Scotland under her K'lrly Kings, ii. 381 sq. ; 
Green’s Conquestof Ibiglaud, 189' '215‘' tiu> best 
account w(i liavo of tln^ wars of Eadward and 
Altboltlmd ; Lnpiionborg’s Anglo-Saxon Kings 


(Xhorpo), ii. 85 sq.' 
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EDWAED or EADWAED the Mar- 
TYK (963P-97S), king of tlu^ .English, iho 
eldest son of Eacigar, was tfu^ child of ybitbtd- 
liicd, and wms born })rol)ably in 963 [ hih^ 
under .Eadqar]. He was brought up ns his 
fatluPs heir, his education Avas (uit rusted to 
yideman, bisho]) of (h'oditon, who instructed 
him in the scri])tures, and ho gnnv a stout 
and hardy lad ( Vita S. Os'waldi, i). 449). J le 
was about twelve years old avIuui his fatlnn* 
died in 975, The circnmsl.aiuuta of his elec- 
tion to the throin^ Avillhe found in the arthde 
on Dunstak. It should be added that the 
author of the ^Life of St. Oswald/ writing 
before 1005, says that the nobh'.s who opposed 
his election wore moved to do so by Jus hot 
temper, for the boy used not only to abuse 
but to l)eat%sl^.attendants. While it is likely 
enough that ho was imperious and quick-tom- 
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pered, the faction that, at the instigation of 
Eadgar’s widow, jElftlirytli, upheld the claim 
made on behalf of her son was of course 
swayed by other considerations. A notice of 
the meetings of the ^ witan,’ held to settle 
the dispute between the seculars and regulars, 
which constitutes the sole interest of this 
short reign, will also he found under Dun- 
STAN". It is evident that the monastic party 
was far less powerful under Eadward than 
it had been in the time of his father. Dim- 
stan seems to have retained his influence at 
the court, though the East-Anglian party 
headed by ^Etliehvine certainly lost ground, 
and there is reason to believe that yElfhere 
the Mercian ealclonnan had the chief hand in 
the management of affairs. The banishment 
of Oslac, whom Eaclgar had made Earl of 
Eeiran Northimihria, is porhapos evidence of 
an intention to undo the policy of the last 
reign by attempting to bring the T)anes of 
the north into more immediate dependence 
on the crown. Eadward was assassinated on 
18 March 978. According to the earliest de- 
tailed account of the murder (ib,) the thegus 
of the faction that had upheld the claim 
put forward on hehalf of his half-brother 
rEtlielred plotted to tahe away his life, and 
decided on doing so on one of his visits to 
the child. On the evening of his murder he 
rode to Corfc, or Corfes-gate, as it was then 
called, from the gap inwhicli the town stands, 
in Dorsetshire, where iEthelred was living 
with his mother ^Elfthryth. He had few at- 
tendants with him, and the thegns, evidently 
of ^Ifthryth’s household and party, came ont 
with their arms in their hands, and crowded 
round him as though to do him honour. 
Among them was the cup-hearer ready to 
do his office. One of them seized the king’s 
hand, and pulled him towards him as though 
to kiss him — the kiss of the traitor may he 
an emhellishment, for the salute would surely 
not have been offered by a subject — while 
another seized his left hand. The young king 
cried, ‘ "What are ye doing, breaking my right 
•hand?’ and as he leaped from his horse the 
conspirator on his lelt stabbed him, and he 
fell dead. His corpse was taken to a poor 
cottage at "VVareham, and was there buried 
without honour and in unconsecrated ground. 
The murder excited great indignation, which 
was increased when it became evident that 
the king’s kinsmen would not avenge him. 

worse deed was done since the English 
race first sought Britain,’ wrote the chronicler. 
In 980 Archbishop Dunstan and ^Ifhere, 
the heads of the rival ecclesiastical parties, 
went to Wareham and joined in translating 
the body with great pomp to Shaftesbury. 
There many miracles were wrought at the 


lung’s tomb, and great crowds resorted to 
kneel before it. Eadward was reverenced as 
a saint and martyr. was officially styled 
martyr as early as 1001 (Kr-^i^i dlm, Code.v 
Dipl. 700), and the observance of his mass- 
day was ordered by the ^ wit an’ in 1008 
(Tiioepe), a law that was re-onae.tcd by Onut 
at Winchester (//;.) Political lee.liiigs can 
scarcely have had anything to do with the 
murder of a king whose burial riles were ])er- 
fornied by Dunstaiiand yEiriuM’e in eouiiuon. 
Although the biographer of 8t. Oswald says 
nothing of HMhrytli, iti is cvidi'iit from his 
account of the murder thatr it^ was done not 
by any of the great nobles, but by thet lKjgns 
of her houstdiold, and his sileuc'c as to her 
name is accounted lor by tln^ fael. that, slie 
may have been alive wluai lln^ hiographer 
wrote between 900 and 1005, for sli(‘. seems 
to have died after 999 and bc.Tore lOOfl, and 
that liewrotu in tJie reign oniiM- sou rEllu'l- 
red. Osborn, writing about 1090, is tlu^ iirst 
pflainlyto attrilmt.c tlie murch'r to Eadward’s 
ste])-niother {Mnnoricth af ]). I M), 

and he is follow(xl by Eadnun* i^ih. 215). Elo- 
rence (i. 145) says tliat Ini was slain by his^ 
own men by ^Elfthryth’s order, ilenry of 
Huntingdon, while attrihutiug his (hnitli'to 
men of his own family, mentions tlu^ h'gjmd 
that tells how HAfthryth stabbed him as she 
handeclhim a cup of drink (74S), This h'gencl 
is elaborately related by William of iMalmes- 
bury (Gesta i. 258), T’lui fach. that 

his body, hastily as it was int erred, was buried 
at Wareham gives some ])roliability to the 
story that he was dragged for sonn' (listauc(i 
by the stirrup. Tlui deej) leeliiig arous(‘d by 
his death seems to show tluit llui young king 
was personally popnlar, and tlie affi'cl ion he 
showed for his half-brotlier and tlui story of 
the child’s grief at his death arci ])iMhii])s evi- 
dences ot‘ a loveable nature. Osbern’s re- 
marks on the general good o])iuion meti had 
of him should not, however, bo prc'sst'd, for 
Eadward’s character had then long biaai re- 
moved from criticism. ( )n c chart (u* of Eadward 
dated 977 is undoubtedly genuhu‘ (Kemble, 
Codex Dipl, Oil). 

[A^'ita S.Os’walcIi, ITistoriaus of York, i. 448-/)2 
(Tolls Ser.) ; Adelai’d, Osbern, Eadnna', Memorials 
of St. Dunstan, 61, 114, 215 (Tolls Ser.) ; Anglo- 
Saxon Chron. sub arm. 975-80 ; hhonaieo of 
■Worcester, i. 145 (Engl. Hist. Soe.) ; William 
of Malmesbury, Gesta, Tegxmi, i. 258 (Engl. 
Hist. Soc.) ; Henry of Huntingclon, Mon. Hist. 
Brit. 748; Thorpe’s Ancient Laws, i. 308, 358; 
Kemble’s Codex Dipl om at icus, 611, 700 ; Tobert- 
son’s Historical Essays in connection with the 
Land, the Church, ^e., 1C9; Erecinan’s Norman 
Conquest, i. 288-93, 341, 365, 684 ; Green’s Con- 
quest of Enghind, 353-7.] AY H. 
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EDWARD or EADWARD, called hie 
Confessor (t?. 1066), king of the English, 
the elder son of ^^thelred the Unready by 
his marriage in 1002 with Emma, daughter of 
Eichard the Fearless, duke of the Normans, 
was born at Islip in Oxfordshire (Kemble, 
Codex Dipl. 862), and was presented by his 
parents upon the altar of the monastery of 
Ely, where it is said that he passed his early 
years and learnt to sing psalms with the 
boys of the monastery school {Liber Dlieiisis, 
ii. c. 91). When Swend was acknowledged 
king, in 1013, Emma fled to Normandy to the 
court of her brother, Eichard the Good, and 
shortly afterwards ^thelred sent Eadward 
and his younger brother ^Elfred [q. v.] to join 
her there under the care of ^Elfhun, bishop 
of London. On Swend’s death, in February 
1014, Eadward and his mother were sent to 
England by ^Ethelred in company with the 
ambassadors who came over to ascertain 
whether the ' witan ’ would again receive him 
as king. When yEthelred was restored to 
his kingdom he left Eadward and his brother 
to be educated at the Norman court, where 
they were treated 'with the honour due to 
their birth (Will, op Jxjmikges, vi. 10). To-' 
wards the end of Cnut’s reign, Iluke Kobert 
asserted their right to the throne, and Ead- 
ward set sail wdth the duke from Fecamp 
to invade England ; the wind drove the N or- 
maii fleet to Jersey and the enterprise 'vvas 
abandoned {ib.-^ Wace, 1. 7897 sq. ; Gesta 
Lieff 1(711, ii. ISO). The assertion of William of 
Jumieges that Cnut soon afterwards ollered 
half his kingdom to the jethelings may safely 
be disregarded. In 1036, wdieii Cnut was 
dead, and Harold ruled over the northern 
part of England, while ITarthacnut, though 
still in Denmark, reigned proljably as an 
niider-king over Wessex, the ffithelings made 
an attempt to enforce their claim. Eadward 
is said to have sailed with forty ships, to 
have landed at Southampton, and to have 
defeated a force of English wdth great loss 
(Will, op Poitiers, p. 78). He probably 
sailed in company with his brother, and 
stayed at Winchester, where his mother dwelt, 
■while miffed tried to reach London. When 
the news came of his brother’s overthrow 
and death, Emma is said to have helped him 
to leave the kingdom in safety (Flor. Wia. 
i. 191-2 ; Kemble, Codex Dijil 824, doubt- 
ful). He returned to England in 1041, pro- 
bably at the invitation of his half-brother 
Harthacnut, then sole king, who was child- 
less, and, though young, was in weak health. 
Several Normans and Frenchmen of high 
birth accompanied him, and chief among them 
his nephew Ealph, son of his sister Godgifu 
and Drogo of {Vita Eadwardi, 1. 336 ; 


Ilistoria Raines, p. 171). The king received 
him with honour, and he took up his abode 
at court, though the story that he was in- 
vited by Harthacnut to share the kingship 
with him can scarcely be true {Rnoomiimi 
Emmcd, iii. 13 j Saxo, p. 202). 

At the time of Harthaenut’s death, in June 
1042, Eadward appears to have been in Nor- 
mandy (TTfrg 1. 1965 Will, op Poitiers, 
p. 85). Nevertheless, he was chosen king 
at London, even before his predecessor was 
buried. This election was evidently not held 
to bo final, and was probablymado by the Lon- 
doners without the conciUTcncoof tiioGvitau’ 
(on the circumstances attending E ad ward’s 
election and coronation sec Norman CoiKjuest^ 
ii. 517 sq.) Negotiations appear to have 
l)assed between Eadward and Earl Godwine, 
the most powerful noble in the kingdom, wlio 
was perhaps anxious to prevent him from 
bringing over a force of Normans (II mnrv op 
Huntingdon, p. 750), and these negotiations 
were no doubt forwarded by the Norman 
Duke William, though it is not neci'ssary to 
believe that Eadward owed his crown to tlu^ 
duke’s interference, and to t,he ihiv that tlie 
English had of his power. GodAvine and 
other earls and certain bishops brought him 
over from Normandy, and on his arrival in 
England a meeting of the ' witnn ’ wa,H held 
at Gillingham. According to Dr. .h’rotnuan 
this was the Wiltshire Gillingham, lor llu^ 
meeting was, ho holds, din'.ctly followed by 
tlie coronation at AVincheslnr. ’ On the other 
hand, Eadward’s biogra])her speaks of a coro- 
nation at Canterbury, and a.a a contemjxwary 
writing for the king’s Avidow canscaretdy l)e. 
mistaken on such a point, it seems not) un- 
rpiisonablc in supiiosc that this Avas i,\w Gil- 
Imgham in Ivetiti. b^omc opjiosituou Avas raised 
ill tho assembly to Eaclwurd’s caiicHdiitiivc, 
prohably by a ] laiiisli party which uplielrt tlie 
chum of Swend ISstvitlisoii, tho iicpluiw of 
Cnut 'l[)7 ; Aiiam of Bkb- 

JiBB', ii. 74). Althoug'h Qodwiiui, both as 
tlie husband of Swend’s aunt tiyi.lia and as 
the trusted minister of Oiuit, must nut.urally 
have boon inclined to tho Danish cause, ho 
must have seon that tho nation was set on 
tho restoration of the line of native kin™, 
for he put himself at tho head of Kad ward’s 
supporters, and by his oloijuoncc aiul autho- 
nty joined with a certain amount of bribery 
secured lii.s election, tho fuw wlio reinaino'd 
obstinate being noted for future lumislunont. 
Radward received the crown and was en- 
throned in Christ Church, ( 'aiitorbury, and 
then, if this attempt to construct a coiibccu- 
tive narrative is correct, at once proceeded 
to Winchester, where it was customary for 
the king to wear his crown and hold a groat 
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assemlDly every Easter. Tliere, on. Easter day, 

3 April 1043, he solemnly crowned by 
Eadsige, archbishop of Canterbury, assisted 
by ^Ifric of York and other bishops, Ead- 
sige exhorting him as to the things that were 
for his and for his people’s good {Anglo- 
Saxon Cliro^i.') The opposition to his elec- 
tion and the subsequent punishment of the 
leaders of the Danish party have been made 
the basis of a fable, which represents the Eng- 
lish as rising against the Danes at the death 
of Harthacnut, and expelhng them from the 
kingdom by force of arms (Beompton, col. 
934 ; KiHGHTOif, col. i^32G). At Winchester 
Eadward received ambassadors from the Ger- 
man king Henry, afterwards the Emperor 
Henry HI, his brother-in-law, who sent them 
to congratulate him, to bring him presents, 
and to make alliance with him. Henry, king 
of the French, also sought his alliance, and 
Magnus of Norway, who was now engaged 
in making himself master of Denmark, is said 
to have taken him for ‘ father,’ and bound him- 
self to him by oaths, -while the great vassals 
of these kings are also described as doing him 
homage ( Vita, 1. 205 sq.) As regards Magnus 
and the nobles of other kingdoms it is probable 
that the biographer has exaggerated, though 
just at that moment the Norwegian king may 
well have made some effort to secure the 
friendship of England. In the following No- 
vember Eadward, by the advice of the three 
chief earls of the kingdom, seized on the vast 
treasures of his mother, Emma, and shortly 
afterwards deprived Stigand, her chaplain and 
counsellor, of his bishopric. The reason of 
these acts was that Emx-na ^ had done less for 
him than he would before he was king, and 
also since then ’ {A.-S. Chron .) ; since her 
marriage wuth Cnut she had thrown in her 
lot w^ith the fortunes of the Danish dynasty, 
had now probably refused to assist the party 
of Eadward, and may even have espoused the 
cause of Swend. Her fall was followed by 
the banishment of several of the leading 
Danes. Of the three earls, Godwine, earl of 
Wessex, Leofric of Mercia, and Siward of 
Northumbria, who virtually divided England 
between them, Godwine was the ablest and 
most powerful. The king wms bound to him 
as the main agent in setting him on the throne, 
and on 23 Jan. 1045 married his daughter 
Eadgyth [see Edith, d. 1075]. 

Eadward is described as of middle stature 
and kingly mien ; his hair and his beard were 
of snowy whiteness, his face was plump and 
ruddy, and his skin white ; he was doubtless 
an albino. His manners were affable and gra- 
cious, and while he bore himself majestically 
in public, he used in private, though never 
nnc-ignified, to be sociable with his courtiers. 


Edward 


Although he wuis sometimes moved to gxeat 
■wrath ho abstained from using abusive words. 
Unlike his countrymen generally he was mo- 
derate in eating and drinking, and though at 
festivals he wore the rich robes his queen 
worked for him, he did not care for them, for 
ho was free from personal vanity. lie was 
charitable, compassionate, and devout, and 
during divine service always behaved with a 
decorum then unusual among kings, for he 
very seldom talked unless some one asked him 
a question ( Vita). That lie desired the good 
of his qieople there can be no question; but 
it is equally certain that ho took little pains 
1 0 secure it. 1 lis virt lies would have adorned 
the cloister, his failings ill became a throne. 
The regrets of his people when under the 
harsh rule of foreigners and the saint, ship with 
which he was invested after his death have to 
some extent thrown a veil over his delects; 
but he was certainly indolent and neglectful 
of his kingly duties (Aiuiim, col. 388 ; Ge^ta 
ii. i06 ; Saxo, ]). 203)). Thiulivision 
of the kingdom into groat earldoms hindered 
the exercise of the royal ])()wer, and lie wil- 
lingly left the work of government to others. 
At every period of his reign ho was under t he 
inliucnce and control, eitluu* of men who had 
gained ])ower almost indtqiendently of him, or 
of his personal favourities. These favourites 
were chosen with little regard to their deserts, 
and were mostly foreigne.rs ; for his long re- 
sidence in Normandy made him ])r(4er Nor- 
mans to Englishmen. Besides those who came 
over with him in the reign of Harthacniil, 
many others also came hithm’ after ho Avns 
made king. When ho -was at Winchester, at 
the time of his coronation he sent gifts to the 
Erench (Norman) noldes, and to some oftluan 
granted yearly pensions. Save as regards 
ecclesiastical preferment, s, the inlluencti of 
Earl Godwine appears to have heim strong 
enough at hrst to ketq) the foreigiicra at the 
court simply in the position of personal fa- 
vourites, but after a while the king ])romote(l 
them to offices in the state, as well as in the 
church. The court was the scene of per- 
petual intrigues, and, slothful as ho was, Ead- 
ward seems to have taken part in t.heso ma- 
noeuvres. Apart from his share in them he 
did lit, tie except iu ecclesiastical mattm'S. 
He favoured monasticism, and gave much 
to nionasteries both at home and abroad. 
Foreign churchmen were always sure to 
gain wealth if they came to this country, as 
they often did, on a begging expedition, and 
to_ receive preferment if they stayed here. 
Bishoprics were now as a rule virtually at 
the king’s disposal, and Eadward certainly 
did not endeavour to appoint the best men to 
them. In this matter, as in all else, he was 
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often guided Ly liis partiality for his favourites, 
or by some court intrigue. The first intrigue 
of this kind was carried out by Godwine, 
who in 1044, with the king’s co-operation, 
arranged the appointment of a coadjutor- 
archbishop of Canterbury, in order to secure 
the position of his adherent Eadsige [q. v.] 
Although Eadward was probably not per- 
sonally guilty of simony, he made no eflbrt 
to prevent others from practising it ; and this 
evil, which did the greatest mischief to the 
church, and against which vigorous efforts 
were now being made in other lands, was 
shamefully prevalent here during his reign, 
and was carried on by those who were most 
trusted by him. His alleged refusal to avail 
himself of marital privileges, which is dwelt 
on with special unction by his monastic ad- 
mirers, is not distinctly asserted either by the 
writers of the ‘ Chronicle,’ or by Elorence, or 
by the king’s contemporary biographer- It is 
spoken of, though only as a matter of report, by 
"William of Jumieges, and was generally be- 
lieved in the twelfth century. The concur- 
rence of the queen is asserted by fEthelred 
(Ailred) of Kievaux, who gives many evi- 
dently imaginary details. Some expressions 
in the W^ita Eadwardi’ seem to make it jiro- 
bable that Eadward, who must have been 
about forty at the time of his marriage, lived 
with his young and beautiful wife, though 
making her ‘tori ejus consocia’ (1. 1015), 
rather as a father than as a husband (11. IJldf), 
1420, 1559). It is possible that he was 
physically unfit for married life (the whole 
question is exhaustively discussed by Dr. 
Eeeeman, Norman Conquest, ii. 47, 550-5). 
A leading feature in his character* seems to 
have been a certain childishness, which comes 
out forcibly in the story that one day, wlnur 
he was hunting — a pastime to which he 
was much addicted — a countryman threw 
down the fences which compelled the stags 
to run into the nets. The king fell into a 
rage, and cried, ‘ By God and his mother, I 
will do you a like ill turn if I can' {Gesla 
Negum, ii. 196). Again, it is said that he 
was once an unseen witness of a theft from 
his treasury. Twice the thief filled his 
bosom, and when he came to the chest for a 
thud supply the king heard the footstep of 
his treasurer, and cried to the thief to make 
haste, for | By the mother of God,’ he said, 
‘if Hugolin [his Norman treasurer] comes, 
he will ^ not leave you a coin.’ The thief 
made off, and when the treasurer was aghast 
at the loss, the king told him that enough 
was left, and that he who had taken what 
was gone wanted it more than either of 
them, pd should keep it (Aileed, col. 376). 

During the first six or seven years of Ead- 


ward’s reign, whihi ]i(3 was evidently under 
the Influence of Godwiue, he showtul somi^ 
signs of activity. A Scandinavian invasion 
was threatened, for as soon as MagmiH had 
taken possession of Denmark, he 8(niti to Ea<l“ 
ward demanding the tliroiu^ of .England in 
virtue of an agreement with IJariluicniit 
(Laing, Sea Kings, ii. 5>97; Corpus Ihelicum 
Boreale, ii. 178). A fleet was flt.t(id out t.o 
meet the expected invasion, and th(‘. king ap- 
pears to have taken a personal part in tlio 
preparations. Magnus, however, luul to (ui- 
gage in a war witli Swond, and, though li(3 
was victorious, died in 1 047, before ho could 
carry out his design on England. About 
this time a raid was made on the sout luu*n 
coasts l)y two Norwegian leachirs, and Ead- 
ward omharked with his earls and piirau(‘d 
the pirates. The ships of the vikings took 
shelter in Flanders, and when, in 10-19, the 
Emperor I lenry called oix .Eadward to lud]) 
him against his rebellious vassal, Count Bald- 
win, the king gathenalliis (hud- at Saiidwieli 
and lay there in readiness t;o talco an act.ive 
part against tlu^ common (uuMuy. VVhik* h (3 
was then^ he was rcaioncihul l,o Codwhie’s 
son Swegen, the sediLc,('r of t he a))b(\ss of Jj(h>- 
minster, who laid hdl th(' kingdom, laid btum. 
outlawed, and had ])(daken himself to a soa- 
rover’s life, a,nd he even 'promised to restore 
him all that ho had forfeit t'd. Sw(‘g(ai’s bro- 
ther Harold, and his cousin Btioru [((. y. |, 
who had protited by his disgrace^, pcu'sunclecl 
the king to change his mind, and to rtd'use 
his r(M|uest. In r(‘-V(mgo Hwi'gmi simv JiiHini, 
and was again outhiwcid ; tlui m^xt year Ids 
outlawry was reversed [s(M3 iukUh- ALDltKif]. 
^Meanwhile, tla^ foreign” jiarly was rapidly 
gaining stnmglh ; it was luaulod l)y Ilobcri, 
who had come over t.o Tlngland as abbot of 
Junii6g(js, and had, in 104-t, btum nnuhs l)ishop 
of London. _ lie had l)(am one of king's 
friends during his resuhmeo in Nornuindy, 
and soon gained such unboumhd influence 
over him tliat it is said that if bo declared 
‘ a hlack crow to be whit(3 the king would, 
sooner boliiwo his wr)rdH than his own (yea ’ 
(^A7in. Minton.)). 21); he used this iniUienco 
to set Eadward against Godwins Another 
Norman, namcal Ulf, one of l^kulward’s ebnks 
or chaplains, received the vast bishopric of 
Dorchester from the king in 1049,- 1 To was 
scandalously unfit for such, prefonmait, and 
‘ did nought bialiO])-like therein ’(M/////e-/SVw'w 
Chrm.) One elfoct of Ead ward’s foreign 
training, and of the promotion of 'foreign ec- 
clesiastics, was an incroascj of tluj ridatlons 
between our church and Latin Oh, risiendom. 
In 1049 Eadward S(uit ropresoutativea totho 
council held by Leo IN. at Rheims, that they 
might bring him word what was done there 
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(lb.), and tlie next year lie sent ambassadors iin(‘,on.socrat.('(lawli('waH ( (Vimu 
to Home for anotiier purpose. Before he Peterhoroujj;'!), suh an. lOlS), In t,h(( .same 
came to the tlii'oiie he nad, it is said, made a year (hati hju.tl\vai’(l nnide th('H(‘ oec.b'siastieal 
vow of pilgrimage to Borne, and its non-ful- ajipoiiit iueiii w (1051 ) ho H(,opp(al ^ i o.olliu*.- 
filment troubled his conacienco. Accord- lion ol lHT(‘gol(l, a tax hp’iial for llu‘, 
ingly^ are told, though the details ol the iuaiulcviuiuc(^ ol Ihc! iUHVt, and dishaiahal tlio 
story are somewhat doubtful, that ho con- s(*uni('n. The i'('Uilssion ol 1 Ids tax was a 
suited the ^witan’ on the subject, and that highly ])opuhir nu'nsun', and was, ac.oording 
they declared that he ought not to leave the U) h'gcnd, grantcal hy tlui king in (uniHiapuMua^ 
kingdom, and advised him to apiily to the of Ills seeing the dm’il Hlitiiig on (die In^ap 
pope for absolution. JJo ccrlainly sent ihilil- ot lavaisun^ it had ])i’o(luo(al( 1 lov nniiK, i, 1 10), 
red [see under Aidbkd] and another bishop It Hhould i)r()bahly !)(' eonin'clnd wll h (lu' dt'- 
to the council of Itome, and it is said that dine ot llici inihuau'Ci (exerO'd on Madwerd 
Leo there granted liiiu absolulloii on condi- liy Ihirl (lodwiin*, who could seimady hav(^ 
tion that he gave to the poor the money that, apiiroved of his thus doing away wilh tlu^ 
the journey would have cost him, and' built uitains ofiuivad ddeunx 
or iWored a monastery in honour of St. In tlu', aulunm, of this )Ta.r the nnui of 
Peter (Atlekt), col. 381; Ju-iMfiLU, (hdox Povtn incurnal tlu' kingh (lispliMiwundiy rc- 
Dipl 8^^4, doubtful: Auf/lo-Aaawi C/tmi. sisting tdie out.rages connnitdtul hy oiu'of kin 
sub an. 1047). Ke afterwards ful tilled the foreign visit, ors, Ihislacij, count of Ihudogin', 
pope’s command hy building the West hi in- tluj siicoiul hiishaiul of his sisti'r (hxlgifu, 
stor. Thcsameycar Ulf attended another papal Ihistata^ coinidaiinsl 1 o Mad ward, and Ik' com- 
council at Vercelli, a])parently seeking the nianchal (lodwiue, in whos(^ (*arhIoin Dover 
confirmation of his a])p()intmonti, wliicli was lay, (.o inarch on Ihc town and harry it, 
a strange thing for an English bisho]) to do. (lodwiiu^ rd’ustal lo obey this lyi*annical 
The utter unfit iK^ss of the man whom Ead- ordin*, and Ardihisho]) ItolaM’l-^ (otik occasion 
ward had preferred was aiiparent to all, and to exchn t,h(^ king ngainst him, riMiiinding 
‘they welmigh broke his staif because lu^ him tluit tlu^ earl was, as lie assi'clisl, guilty 
could not perforin his ritual,’ but he saved of llu^ erud nnirdm* of his hrothm* /IhfiaMl 
his bishopric by a large payment of money. ( J 1. -KHD. ,A second cansi' of quarnd 
The rivalry between Godwino and his ad- aros(^ from tlu‘ outnig(\s commilh'd by tlic* 
herents and the foreign party came to atrial garrison, of a <'.as( h' built hy one of Ihnhvnrd’H 
of strength on the death of Archbishop Ead- Eriuich, followers in 1 Imndordshinq tluM'arl- 
sige in October 1050, yElfric [q. v.], a kins- dom of (hxKvhufs son Swi'gmn Eadward 
man of Godwino, who was canonically elected summorn'd a, nu'ding of the ‘ wilan,' and Iht^ 
to the archbishopric, and whose claims were hlarls Li'oIVlc. a.nd SI ward ai'raytsl I lidr forces 
uiiheld by the earl, was rejected by the king on the king’s side against I lutsc of ( Jodwim^ 
in favour of llobcrt of Jumieges, who re- and bis sons. Tlu^ king, who was at (Uou- 
ceived the see the following year. Eadward ts^slia*, was lor a, while very learfnl, hut 
perliapsgratifiedliimself by appointing Spear- gahuul conlkhmci^ wlnm lu‘ Vonnd himstlf 
hafoc, abbot of Abingdon, a skilful goldsmith, strongly snpjiorlt'd, nml ix'discd (halwinels 
to succeed Kobert in the bishopric of London, deiuamls. Divil war wjis prcventiul hy the 
for he was engaged to make a splendid crown nuHliaJ ion of 1 .(a)fri(*, ; Swegen’s out lawry 
for the king, a circumstance that suggests a was voinywi'd; and Goihvlm' and I larnhl were 
corrupt motive for his preferment (JUstoria summomsl to nppiair nk I he wifenagmnot at 
de Abingdon^ i. 403), Eadward gave his ah- Jjoudon, T]i(\y denuuided a- Hule-ctnulnct and 
hey to a Norwegian bishop, who is said to hostagess, and' wlnm tlu'si' wm'c refnSisl, (ho 
have been his own kinsman, inducing the earl and Ids {hmlly lied the connt ry and w<u‘c 
monks, though against their will, to receive outlawed, Anhbislutp Dohml iNHtlid t.o lmv<^ 
him, by promising that at the next vacancy endeavoiUHal to bring uhoiil, a, divnno' lad wcmi 
their right of election should bo unfettered, the king and ((loum, ami, I hough h(‘ diil not 
a promise lie did not keep ( 2 ^. p. 464). ‘When insist on this, piH’HiiadtMl Eadward, who 
Eobert returned from Home with his pall, listened \villingly (‘iiough to Ids counmd, tn 
Spearlxafoc applied to him for consecration, seize on thccjiuHudH taisHcsHionM ami send her 
presenting him with the king’s sealed writ oiriudiHgauaho anunmuT, Thidorcifmiiaid.v 
commanding him to perform the rite ; this had now undisputcHl inllneiUH. over ( L lingp 
Eobert refused to obey, declaring that the Spearhafoc was diqnavml of the bishopric of 
pope bad forbidden him to do so, which Lond()n, ainl oucHilThitlward'H Nhnnnau ebd'ka 
makes it probable that the appointment was named William was consceratial to tlu^ Him, 
simomacal. Eadward, however, gave Spear- ’William, duke of the, Normuiw, mune ovi'r tm 
hafoc his fullleave’ to occupy the bishopric, England with a large umnheruf followursto 
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visit his cousin, and Eadward received him 
lionourahly and sent him away with many 
rich g-ifts (^Anglo-Sa.wn Chron. "Worcester; 
Elob. Wig. ; Wage, L 10548 sq.) It is pro- 
bable that during this visit Eadward pro- 
mised to do what he could to promote the 
duke’s succession to the English throne (Wor- 
onan Co7uiiie,<^t^ ii. 294-300, iii. G77 sq.) In 
1052 God wine made an attempt to procure 
a reconciliation "vvith the king, and his cause 
was urged by ambassadors from the Erench 
king and the count ofElanders, but his ene- 
mies prevented Eadward from attending to 
their representations. At last he determined 
to return by force. Harold plundered the 
coast of Somerset with some Irish ships, and 
Godwine, a ft er making one ine Heel nalattempt 
to elfcct a landing with skips that he gathered 
in Elanders, joined his son, sailed up the 
Thames, ancliored oil Southwark, and was 

\vclcomed bv most of the Londoners. Ead- 
« 

ward did not hear of the earl’s invasion until 
his fleet had reached Sandwich. On receiving 
the news he summoned his forces to meet 
him, hastened up to London with an army, 
and occupied the north side of the river. 
There he received a demand from the earl 
that he and his house should be restored. 
He refused for some wdiile, and the earl’s 
nien were so enraged that tlu'V could wdlh 
dilliculty be withheld from violence. Sti- 
gand, since 1047 bisho]) of Winchester, me- 
diated betweeux the two parties, hostages 
'were given, and it was determined to lay 
the whole c nest ion before an asscunbly which 
should be held the next day, J 5 Scqxt. As 
soon as this arrangement came to their ears, 
all the foreigners, clinrchmen as well as lay- 
men, fled ill haste, Kohert and XJlf escaping 
from England by ship. The asstunhly was 
held outside London, and ilnu’e the carl knelt 
before the king, and adjured him l)y the cross 
lie boro npoix his crown to allow him to ])urge 
himself by oath of what was laid against, him. 
The earl’s cause was popular, he was declared 
innoctent, he and his family were restored to 
all they liad hold before their outlawi’y, and 
Archhishop Ilohert and all the N ormans who 
had acted unjustly and given evil counsel 
were declared outlaws. Eadwai'd, who found 
himself deserted hy his foreign favourites, 
and wit h far less power in the assenihly than 
the earl, yielded to the entreaties of his ad- 
visors, and was formally reconciled to him 
and his sons. The reconciliation was speedily 
followed by the return and restoration of the 
queen. As far as matters of government 
were concerned Eadward was now wholly 
under the pow'or of Godwine and liis party, 
and their ascendency was showux hy the a])- 
pointment of Stigand to the archbishopric of 


Canterbury, which he held in defiance of the 
law of the church during the lifetime of 
Eobert. On the death of Godwine, w^ho was. 
seized with a fit while feasting witlx the king 
in April 1063, Eadward appointed his eldest 
surviving son, Harold, to succeed him as earl 
of the West-Saxons, and from that time left 
the government in Harold’s hands. At tJxe 
same time he was not deprived of the society 
of his Norman favourites, for the sentence of 
outla'wry proclaimed at the restoration of 
Godwine only touched those foreigners wlio 
had abused their po'wer, and a largo number 
of Noiunaixs remained in England during the 
remainder of the reign, and held oiliccsin the 
court. With the exception, however, of the 
king’s nephew, Ealpli, who was allowed to 
retain his earldom, and William, bishop of 
London, who was personally popular, no great 
ollices in church or state were after 1052 held 
hy Normans {Noviiiaii CoiKjuest^ ii. 358). 

Whatever tlie truth may be about E ad- 
ward’s promise to Duke William 'with rc'spect 
to the succession, he either of his own accord, 
or xn’ompted by a decree of the Gvitan,’sent for 
his nephew, Ead'ward the oetheling, in 1 054, 
to come to him from Hungary, intending to 
make him his heir. The axt holing arrived 
in England in 1057. Hewas, however, kept — 
we are not told hy whom — from seeing his 
uncle, and died shortly afterwards {jbiglcn 
^a.von Chron., Abingdon; Elob. Wkl) ISo 
other Englishman appears to have been so 
beloved hy Eadward as Tostig, the brother 
of Harold. This stern and violent man gained 
great infiucnce over the 'weak king, wdio in 
spite of his saintliness was spiteful and enud 
wdien iiny one olfended him, and must there- 
fore have been glad to find a counsellor and 
conqmnion as unscrupulous as he was himself' 
when his passion was roused, and of a far 
stronger will than his own. To.stigwas also 
dearer to the queen than any of her brothei's, 
and Harold’s scheme for increasing his own 
])ower by a])pointing him to rule over t.he 
cuirldom of Northumberland, at the death of 
Siward in 1055, was therefore acccplalxle at 
court. A further attempt to raise the power 
of the house of Godwine was the hanishineiit 
of Hhfgar, earl of the East- Angles, wdio wuis 
accused of ti*eason against the king and the 
])eoplo. yElfgar, who according to most, of 
our authorities was almost or altogothtn* 
guiltless, was driven to Tebellion, and in 
alliance with Grufiydd, of North Wales, made 
war on England, and did much mischief. 
Before long, however, Ead'ward reinstated 
him in all his possessions, and GriiHydd made 
submission to the Englisli king and acknow- 
Icdg'ed his su]')eriority. The \vars of Harold 
in Wales, and his conquest of the country, 
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scarcely concern tlie king personally. On 
S May 1060 Eadward was present at tlui 
consecration of the collegiate church founded 
hy Harold at Waltham. The Welsh war 
ended in 1063, and in August Harold i)re- 
■sented the king with the head of Grullydd, 
who had been slain hy his own people, and 
with the beak of his ship, hladward granted 
Wales to two of Grullydd’s kinsmen, n,nd 
received their submission. He was hunting 
with Tostig in the forests near Wilton, in 
October lOOo, when Harold brouglit him 
tidings of the insurrection of the north. The 
appointment of Tostig to the earldom of 
Northumberland had been disastrous. 1I('. 
seems to have passed most of his time with 
the king in the south of England; for he 
handed over the government of Ids vast 
earldom to a deputy. The Northumhrians, 
no doubt, were otlendcul at finding their hunl 
reduced to the ])osltion of a ‘mere depend- 
ency’ {JSfonmn ii. 485), Tostig’s 

violence and treachery enraged them ; his 
absence encouraged them to re.volt. Tlui in- 
surgents held an assembly at York, and chosi^ 
an earl for themselves, Morkcre, the yoimgcir 
son of HHfgar, who during the last years of 
his life had been earl of Mercia, and had at 
Ids death been succeeded by his (dder son 
Eadwine. Although the revolt of the nort h 
against Tostig lessened the power of God- 
wine’s house, it does not follow that it was a 
check to the plans of Harold; for lu‘ had l)y 
this time formed an allianc(i with Eadwine 
4imd Morkere, and had married tlnur sister. 
He now appeared before the king with th (5 
news that Tostig’s followers had been shdn, 
and that Morkere and the northern army had 
already advanced as far south as Nortliani])- 
ton. Eadward at first seems to have believed 
that there was no cause for anxiety, and 
simply sent Harold to the insurgents with 
Ihe^ command that they were to lay down 
their arms, pd seek justice in a lawful 
assembly ( Vita, 1. 1159). They nnswert'd 
that they demanded the banishment of Tostig 
and the recognition of Morkcre as their earl, 
and that on these conditions only they would 
return to their _ loyalty. After two other 
attempts to pacify them by negotiation llio 
king seems to have awoke to the stu'ious na- 
ture of the revolt. He left his huutiug, and 
held an assembly at Britford, near Salisbury. 
There Tostig accused Harold before the king 
^f stirring up this revolt against him, and 
Harold cleared himself of the charge by the 
'process of law known as compurgation (//>. 
... 1182). Eadward was eager to call out 
the national forces and put down the revolt 
with the sw^'ord. To tliis the nol 3 les, evi- 
dently with Harold at their head, strongly 


()l)ji‘Ctod, and wluui tlu'ywuM'o unnJ)l(i lo dis- 
suade him tlu^y withdrew from him and 1(41 
him p()W(U’less. Harold nnd^ tlu^ inHurg(uits 
at Oxford on 28 0(4;., Jtnd yi(4d(Hl t,o all tJudr 
demands. TIhvm'. days hUm* Eadward, uuabh^ 
to ])r()l'(Hit his ra,vouri((\ loadiul him with, 
pnvsouts, a,ud pa,rted witii him wil.Ii 
sorrow, and ’fostig and his family 1(41 Eng- 
land. .Morliilicail.iou and sorrow 'brought, an 
illness on Ihidwnrd, from wliic4i lu', lU'Vin* 
r(‘cover(‘(l ; and lui calhal on God (,o aaamgib 
liim on tJiosimvlio had raiUul him a.t. Ids luuuL 
a, ml ballled his hopi's of (.uaislung tlui Insur- 
gmits {}(}, 1. I 195 s(j.) 

Jiv(M’ sima; 1051 liadward had Ixam (airry- 
lugon t,li(^ Avork <4‘ n4niilding th(‘ monasl(‘!y 
ofTlionKy btyond Mn^ west mm gaim <4’ lani- 
don in fullilmenti of linu4iarg(G!dd upon him, 
by lln; ])()p(y The momislic, bidldings w(U'<^ 
conjpletec in 1061, a, ml during tin' lust) yiai.rs 
of his lile In^ ])r(^ss('d on (.be ('r('(4 ion of t.hib 
(4uircli, whie.h ho built, a, lilth' to (lu^wi'st. 
of tli(i old om*, so (Init. tlu^ monks might. Ik^ 
abh^ to continm; to pi'rform si'rviei' wil.lmni; 
int('rrup(ion (Khmiu.m, DipL 821,825, 

s])urions; 1. 974 s(i. ) A t(‘nth ofa.!! Ids 
])oss(;ssiouH was dioaiO'd lo lln^ work. His 
tduireh, was l lu^ (MU*li(\st ('.Ka.niph^ in Enghind 
ol’ t.li(‘ Nornnin va.riety of romam‘S(] m^ aiadii- 
t(‘(4un', and tamndni'd in t.lu' ( wt'in jt (amt.nry 
as tlumm)(l(4 whie-b olln'i-s Htrov<^ to indi.ato 
(GV',s'fy/ /iVy//////, 11, (*. 228). It was o.onsiMM'alcHl, 
on Itmo(‘('nts’ (lay, 28 Dee.. 1065. .Eadward 
was too ill to b(^ pn'siuit. at t.ln^ nuignilhnmt* 
cm'emouy, and his jilaei^ wa,s takim by his 
Jl(^ was now lying on Ids di'a tidied in 
hisi)ala.C(duird by, ami whim ludnaird (.Init idl 
had h(H»n didy aeeomplislual In^ rapidly gnov 
and on 3 Ja.n. was so wi'ak tJiat hi3 
(U)uhl no longer speak inlelligihlv ( /V/rg 1. 
1447). On th(‘. 5(ih In^ iHM'ovm'ed Ids powm* 
of s])(‘(oh, and talked with those who stood 
rmiiid his h(Hl: Ids (pu'im, who was warming 
Ids 10(4. in Inu' l)osom, Arehhislntp iStlgaml, 
l Iaro](4 Ids Nornnui stallm* Dola'rt., and sonui 
f(iw of Ids ])ers()nal frimnlH. H(^ Ijroplu'SHMl 
tlint a1im(3 of evil was coming on tln^ land, 
apd signin(al hy an alk'gory how long that 
tinui W()iild last., All Inaird him with aw(j 
save'. Stigaiid, who whispinaal in Harold’s (air 
tlnit ag(^ a;nd sickm'ss had rohhed him of Ids 
wits, lie took h'a.Y(i (4‘ Ids ((mum, (mm- 
nn'inhal hov In tlu) caiv, of tlu^ (airl, her 
brother, and it is said nannal Idtn as Ills 
succ(!aRcn‘ (f/;. 1. 1563; <^hmu 

P(h;erboTough ami Abingdon; b’noH,, VVio. i. 
224), Then h(', bade 1dm gracious ( o tlioso 
foreigners who had l(4t tlu'ir own huid to 
come and dwidl as Ids Hubjtuds, and who had 
R(n‘V(id him faithfidly, and gav(^ dir(‘ct ions for 
his burial, He received the last sacramont 
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(Rolls Ser.); Rloronco of Worcester (Enft'l.^IRst,. 
‘Soc.) ; Syinoon of Durham (Rolls Ser.) ; William 
of Malmeshmy, Gesta Regain (Engl. Hist. Soc,.) ; 
Homy of Huntingdon, Mon. Hist. Drit. ; K(iin-- 
hle’s Codex Dipl. iv. (Engl. Hist. Eoc.) Jlis- 
torla Ramesionsis (Rolls Sor.) ; Liber Elionsis 
(Stewart): Ohron. de Abingdon (Rolls Ser.); 
Roger of Howdoii (Rolls Ser.) ; Bromplon, K nigh- 
ton. Twysden ; William of Poitiers (Liles); 
Waco’s Roman do Ron (Taylor); Willia,m^()f 
Jiimiegos (Ducliosne) ; Saxo, Ilistoria Dani(|a 
(Stephanins) ; Encomium Ennmn [Cnutonis 
Gesta'l (Pertz); Matthew Paris (Rolls Ser.) ; 
Wikes’s Ann. Monast. iv. (Rolls Ser.) ; Dagdale’s 
Monastieon ; Green’s Conquest of England ; 
Dart’s Wostraonasterium ; Stanley’s Memorials 
of Westminster.] AW 11, 

EDWARD I (12110^1307), king, eddost 
son of llcniy III and Eleanor of ProvmuNq 
■was born at Woat.minstor, 17-18 Jnno '123>0. 
His birth was liailod witR sp(3cial joy, for ill 
was feared tliat tlio queen was barren (Ibvius, 
iii. 518). Tlnu'c was iniieh rejoicing in Lou- 
don, and many presents were inadi^ to tbe 
king, wlio insisiiod that they sliould be of 
great value, so that it wa.s said, ‘ (}od gavts 
us tills infant, but our lord tlio king sells him 
to us.’ P^our days after bis birth the cdiild 
was baptised by the cardinal-legato, OliUo, 
tplxoug’h he was not a priest, and was called 
Edward, after Edward the Confessor, wliose 
memory wa.s liigkly honoured by the king 
(Tiitvii3T, p. 225). Among his sponsors was 
Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester. His 
name points to a newly awakened pride ilia, t 
was now felt by the English people in (heir 
nationality, and men were pleasiul to i'irae,e 
the descent of their king’s son from Alfred 
(Cant. Enon. Wxci.) An oath of fealty to 
the child was taken in every part of ike 
kingdom {Atm. Tewk. p. 114). lie wsis 
brought up at Windsor, under the ca,ri^ of 
Hugh Giifard (Pakis, iv. 553). His moiluu’ 
took him with her i,o Eeauheii in June 121 (J 
to tke dedication of the conventual cluirck, 
and while he was there ho full sick, so tke 
queen si,aye(l for throe weeks in a Cisiurcuiu 
lioLiso against the rules of the order, that, she 
might nurse him {Ann. Wav. 337). The 
next year the king sent an embassy t o Henry, 
duke of Brabant, to propose a nlarriago be- 
tween Edward and one of the diikc’s daugh- 
ters (Alary .^), but tke scheme was not suc- 
cessful. On 9 Ang. the lad was with liis 
parents at Dunstable, and on 20 Se])t. lie 
..ay very ill at London, and the king asked 
the prayers of all persons of religion in and 
aroimd tke city for ‘.lis recovery {Ann. DiwM. 
p. 173 ; Paris, iv. 639). In 1252 Homy gave 
aim Gascony, and in an assembly of Gascon, a 
in London declared him their new ruler, sav- 


iiig that, he resiu’ve.d (lui eki(4‘ lordship. Tlui 
(hiMcous, who rmufived tke announmummt 
joyfully, did him liomagu, a, ml Iklwanl did 
Iioinage to tki^ king, luul gave (luuu rieli, 
gills. A. strong allection existed bd.weiui 
Edward a, ml his fa, (her, a, ml avIkmi (Iuj king 
sailed for (Jasisniy in August 1253, Edwanl, 
who (*,ame t,o PortsmoulJi (o see! him oil, 
st,() 0 (l upon the shon^ and waloJu'd tlu^ vi'ssid 
(hqiart with nuiuy sobs, lie wjis hTt^ umbM* 
the gua,rdia,nslup of Ills luol lim* ami his umde 
lEudiard, iNirl of (Jornwn,ll. hi ord(M‘ (o ])re- 
ve.nt tk(^ ndadlioiis (hi.se.ons from obtaiuiug 
ludp froiu (kistihq I leiiry proposiMl a uiarrlagi^ 
ludAviHui E(lwa,rd and Eli^anor, llu^ si,M((MM)r 
Alfonso X., ami smil, for liis son, for Alfonso 
fhwired Insist him. lie gavi' liim tlumsarl- 
dom of ( llu'sler, ?iml promised to glvi^ him 
In^buid and ol,hm* poss(‘ssIons. Edward sn.ih'd 
from Portsmoutk 29 .Alay 1251, nimempanied 
liy his motlim*, and under thi^ ean^ of tk<^ 
(jiuHm’s nmdiq Unniliiei^ of* Savoy |(j. v. |, 
a,r(kbislmp of ( linlmdmrv, reindnnl llonleanx 
12 Jiin(qn,nd l>ni*gos5 Ang. lh‘\vaM nniriknl 
t,o Ehntiior a4 file end of (lef.olier in Iho 
monasf.my of lijis Ilindgiis, rimi^ivi'd kidglif- 
liood f‘roin lung Alfonso, and f hmi r('f,nriiml 
to Bordmiux. I lenry gavi' fki' muvly marriiHl 
pail* (laseony, Indand, Wah's, Urislol, Stum- 
ford, and Gninlkani, so find. In' seemed no« 
tiling laditor llnin a nuifiluliHl kingtCAKiM, 
V, d5()), ami entmvd into mi agn'emi'iit that 
if Edward’s income from t liesesonrm'sdld not; 
amonuti to tiflrn'ii tkonsnml marks he would, 
make it, up to llmt'' sum { Abv/c/v^, b 528). Ed- 
wuii'd renmim'd in ( bisc.ony for about a. year 
a, her his fatlu'i* Imd left, it. His wife miaii^ to 
Ikiglaml 13 Oct. 1255, ami In^ followed her 
on 29 Nov. ; lu' was riH‘,eiv<‘d by I lii' I amdnners 
with n'joiidug, and (‘ondiicleii by tluan to the 
pala(‘o at Wc'stminstor {IJhvr (h* Ani, Lc//, 
p. 23). 

Soon aflor his ndnrn to Enghind lln^ 
Oa.scou wiiu' inmaduuHs appiaib'd to 1dm to 
orotiicti tkmn against, the ('xtorlfmns of the 
dug’s (itricers, lhMleela,red llmt. lie would, 
uotisuirm’thmn to heoppia'SHod, kingwa-s 
imicb griovi'd when ho hoard of his words, 
sa,ying tlniti tln^ tinu's of llmiry 11 bad coim^ 
over again, for Ids son had t.nrned against, him. 
Many expecimi tlm,t a serions qinuTel would 
t.ake ])lace. Henry, however, ga,ve way, and 
ordered thattln^ grhwanei^s of t he nierehants 
should !)('. riHlressed, Nevtnikidi^ss Edward 
doenxed it advisabh^ t.o hicreuse Ids limme- 
bold, and 'now rode with, two luimlriMl horses 
(Paris, v, 538), On 4 June 1256 lu' urns at 
a tournament at lUytlic, wliieJi ht^ attended 
in llgixt armour, for he went, theri^ to be fur- 
ther instruct I'd in Ike laws of chivalry (/A 
p. 557), and iti August ko was with tlu/king 
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at London, wliere gi'eat feasts were lield in 
lionour of the king’ and queen of the Scots. 
His devotion to the chivalrous exercises and 
•pleasures that became his age and station 
led him to neglect the administration of the 
vast estates and jurisdictions placed under 
his control. He trusted too much to his offi- 
cers, who were violent and exacting, and he 
was blamed for their evil doings. Nor was 
he by any means blameless even as regards 
his own acta. His followers were mostly 
foreigners, and he did not restrain them from 
acts of lawlessness and oppression. At Wall- 
ingford, for example, they made havoc of the 
goods of the priory, and illtreated the monks 
{ib. p. 693). And he set them a bad exam- 
ple, for Matthew Paris records as a specimen 
of his misdeeds how, apparently out of mere 
wanton cruelty, he horribly mutilated a young 
man whom he chanced to meet, an act which 
moved Englishmen greatly, and made them 
look forward with dread to the time when ho 
should become king (^7;. p. 598). AVith a 
father who was a Frenchman in tast(\s and 
hal)its, with a Provencal mother, and sur- 
rounded by foreign relations and followers, 
Edward in these his younger clays is scarcely 
to be loolted on as an Englishman, and his 
conduct is to be judged simply by the stan- 
dard of what was held to become a young 
French noble. In one part of his possessions 
it was specially dangerous to excite discontent. 
Among the grants made him by his father in 
1254 was the lordship of the Four Oautreds 
of "Wales, the country that lay between the 
Conway and the Deo. Wales had long been 
a source of trouble to England, and her 
princes took advantagci of every embarrass- 
ment that beftdl tlu^ English crown to add 
to its difficulties. As long as the country 
preserved its native laws and system of go- 
vernment it was impossible to reduce it to 
anything more than a state of nominal de- 
pendence, or to put an end to its power to do 
mischief. Moreover, as long as it remained vir- 
tually unconquered, the position of the lords 
marchers was almost tiiat of petty sovereigns, 
and greatly weakened the authority of the 
crown. It is probable that Edward, young 
as he was, saw this, for he refused to recog- 
nise the native customs, and approved of an 
attempt made by one of his ollicors to enforce 
the introduction of English law. Unfortu- 
nately he did not see that this could only he 
carried out after a military conquest which 
tlie maladministration of Henry rendered 
impossible, and he chose as his lieutenant 
Geoffrey Langley, a greedy and violexit man, 
who believed that he could treat the AVelsh 
as a thoroughly conquered people, imposed 
a poll-tax of i6d. a head upon them, and 


tried to divide the land into counties and 
hundreds, or, in other words, to force the 
English system of administration upon them 
(^Ann. Tewh. p. 168 ; Liber de Ant. Leg. p. 29). 
Llewelyn, the son of Grulfydd, took advan- 
tage of the discontent occasioned by these pro- 
ceedings, and on 1 Nov. invaded the marc lies, 
and especially the lands of Edward’s men. 
Edward borrowed four thousand marks of 
his uncle liichard to enable him to meet the 
AVelsh, though as the winter was wet he was 
not able to do anything against them. The 
next year the Welsh invaded the marches 
with two large armies, and Edward applied 
to_ his father for help. ^ What have I to do 
with it ? ^ the king answered j ^ I have given 
you the land,’ and he told him to exert him- 
self and strike terror into his enemies, for he 
was busy about other matters (Paeis, v. G14). 
He made an expedition in company with his 
son, cand stayed, a while at Gannoch Castle, 
but no good \vas done. Edward, in spite of 
his largo income, was pressed for money to 
c 1 ^ "wai , au d ill 1258 pledged some 

of bis estates to AVilliam de Valence, his 
uncle, a step which was held to promise badly 
for Ids future reign, for AVil iam was the 
richfist of the host of foreigners who preyed 
on the country. He also (uideavoured to alien- 
ate the Isle of Olerou to Gay of Lusignan, hut 
this was forbidden by the king, and he was 
forced a few days later to revoke his deed 
(Favlera, i. GG3, 670). The AVelsh made au 
alliance with the Scottish barons, and the war, 
which was shamefully mismanaged, assumed 
serious proportions, and added to the general 
discontent excited by the extravagance of the 
court and the general maladministration of 
the govornmout. 

Tliis discontent was forcibly expressed in 
the demand made by the parliament which 
met at AVestmiuster’in April, that the worlc 
of reform should bo committed to twenty- 
four barons, and on the 3()tli Ed ward j oined his 
father in swearing to submit to theirdecisions 
{Ann. Teivk. p. 164). A scheme of reform, 
which virtually put the goverumeut of the 
kingdom into the hands of a baronial council, 
■was drawn up liy the parliament of Oxford. 
Edward ujdield his uncles in their refusal to 
surrender their castles j he appears to have 
been constrained to accompany the barons to 
AVinebestor, where his uncles" were besieged 
in the castle, and did not swear to observe 
the provisions of Oxford until after they and 
the other aliens who held it had been forced 
to surrender. Four counsellors were appointed 
for him who were to carry out a reform of 
his household {Ann. iBurt. p. 445). Some dis- 
agreement arose between Edward and bis 
, father at AVinchester, and a reconciliation 
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was effected in the cliapter-lioiise of St. Swi- 
tliun’s (Ann. frinton. 97). During' l!^50 a 
reaction took place ; men found that the pi’o- 
yisional government did not hring tlunn all 
they hoped for, and a split arose in t he ba- 
ronial party between Simon, earl of L(uceslor, 
who was believed to be in favour of ]) 0 ])u- 
lar reforms, and the Karl of Glouccisttir, the 
head of the oligarchical sect ion. hldward a])- 
pears to have acted with Earl Simon at this 
period, for on 13 Oct., while the pai'liaimMit 
was sitting at AVestminster, a ixdiit ion was 
presented to him by the ‘ community of the 
bachelorhood of England,’ that is by tlu’s 
knights, or the class of landholders immedi- 
ately below the baronage, point ing out that 
the barons had done nothing of all they had 
promised, and had merely worked ^for tlK'/ir 
own good and the liiirt of the king.’ Iklward 
replied that, though he had taktm tlui oat-h 
niiwillingly, ho would abide by it, and t hat 
he was ready to die for the commonalty and 
the common weal, and he warned the h'arous 
that if they did not fulfil t heir oaths lie Avould 
take part against them (Ann. Burt. p. 471). 
The result of this movement Avas the ])ubli- 
cation of the provisions of Westminst er. ( )ue 
of these renews a clause in the ])rovisions of 
Oxford, in virtue of Avhich four kuigliis were 
to^be appointed in each shire to remedy any 
iniustice committed by the sheriff { lb. p! >177’; 
Const. Hist. ii. 81). Thus Edward skilfully 
used the lesser tenants in chief t o cluah the 
baronage in their attempt to control the exe- 
cutive, and began a policy founded on t he 
mutual jealousy of his ojiponents, which he 
was afterwards able to jiursne with griait 
effect. In return for the chock lie had r(\- 
ceived Gloucester appears to have ])ersua(led 
Henry, avIio Avas in Jfrance early in 1 iitJO, thati 
his son Avas plotting Aviih Eari Simon to de- 
throne him. The king of the Romans (Ri- 
chard of CornAvall) held a meeting of harons 
in London, and a letter Avas sent to the Icing 
denying the rumour, and urging his return 
(WiKES,p.l24; Ann.Z>imsf.]),2l4-). Ho came 
back on 23 April, and shut himself up in 
London, refusing to see liis son, avIio lodgecl 
in company with Simon hetween the city and 
"Westminster (Liber tie Ant. Leg. p. 45). At 
the same time his love for him Avas unabated. 
^Do not let my son Edward appear hefore 
me,’ he said, * for if I see him I shall not he 
able to refrain myself from kissing him ’ ( Ann. 
Burnt, p. 215). _ At the end of a fortnight 
they were reconciled, and the queen was gene- 
rally held to have caused their disagreement. 
The foremost part that Edward was thus 
taking put him, we are told, to vast expense. 
He now went off to France to a great tourna- 
ment, where he met with ill success (^^.p. 217). 


A1 (hough from (his (hiu^ las s(aMUH to liav'e 
cv.asiHl (,o ac(i in (ioncvrl, witli Ihtrl Simon, bo 
lu^pt u]) hisquanvl wilJi ( J Iou(*es(,(‘r until ilui 
earbs (baitli in I2(>2. In Unit year be Avas 
again in Ih-anee and Rurguudy,' in company 
Avhh two ol L(h’ieH( I'r’s sons, bis consins, was 
victorious in sc'veral Inunuinnvnl.s, and badly 
birnivn and woiiiuhnl in om^ (ib. ]), 210). 

KaHyin D'.bniary 12(5;; Edward, wlio was 
tlnniin Paris, nunnved a hdrt.iM' from his latluu* 
urgingbim (o n^l,nrn(,o England, for l.huvadyti 
luul (,aJv(ai a,(h'a,n(ag(W)r ( b(‘ uns(d.(>le(l sialc’of 
t'h(^ country In nnnuv his ravagivs. Iklward 
liiivd a. iiiu; body of (,n)o])s in Id'amu', a, mi 
lu'ouglit tlunn ovun* wilJi him. tSloppIug otdy 
to i)u(, a garrison into Windsor, lu^ advancecl 
to Oxlord, wli(n'(5 (he galiiss weri^ shidi agahist 
him. Hn (h(ni marc.lunl (o ( llom'esicr, and 
altaeked thi^. town, bu(> (hough aldial by a 
r(U'(*.('. froni (htMnis( bmvas beat«ni oil'; lunmulc^ 
his way in(.o i\u\ cnisde ly tlu' rivm', usin<»' a, 
shi]) belonging lo (Jie ah()o(> ol' Tf^vkeslnuy. 
Sonu^ ligbling l.ook ]>lne.(', aJid on tlu\ ap- 
])roa(h of Karl Idn-nn's, Edward, lindinghiin- 
S(dr ov(M’iua,(vIu^d, ollennl ((nnus, and agnaul 
tollu^ l)a.rotisM(nna,nd.N, On I luH'id inniuml: of 
tlmir army be ])illaged tlu^ (own. (dhis ordfn* 
ol ('vmd'.s IVom (Ids poiidi alnioslulown to (lin 
baltbMir Eew(ssis nman'l.ain, and (hat adopted 
hevi) must only bt^ laKim a,s a,n uKvmpt to 
form a, (‘,ons(Mnitiv(^ na,rrative,) Hoping to 
nH(^ Bristol a,sa, basis of opm-al ions againsli (bo 
W(.‘lsh, and <is a> means of (dnadung (Jie muv 
.Ihirl of ( lloiu‘,(\M(;tn*, ( dlb(n’(> of ( dari^, wlio was 
whollyou Eeie(‘s(*(‘r’sHide, lu' nnirehed thi(h(‘r, 
and Ix^gan (o vie( iml (Iu‘ (nisde,, Tlu^ InwtiH- 
nuni cunns (,o blows wil>h bis foreign soldim*B; 
h(‘, was forcMul to ndnMit^ into du' c.a,s(b^, and 
Avas iti, som(‘ (bingm*. Ac(U)r(lingiy at (.be (uid 
of J\Ia,r<‘h lu^ called Wadlor of (hnlelupo 
I <(. v. |, bishop of WoretNsli'r, oin* of tlu( ba- 
ronial iiaaiy, to lielp him, a.iid th(d)lHho|)niidm'- 
took to bring Inin sahdy (o Eondon. ( )n (hi^ 
Avay Ikl wur( 1, wi (.1 nn i (, gi v I n g 1 1 i in a ny warn ing, 
mitered Windsor Oastle on du^ ]dea, of ])r()- 
Auding for the saffly of bis wife. He came 
up to jjondon lo tlu^ lairliammd. laid on 
20 May. There, iadcesler a,nd bis luirly dc- 
(dared tIuUi lu^ Avould be pm;jnn»d if he did 
not a, bide by Ui(^ provisions of Oxford, for 
they wmn imligmud; at bis Imvitig brought a 
iijreign forci^ into die kiugilom. lie (;ooku]ii« 
his qiiarl'ers a(, (he hospital a,t Olerkenwell, 
and, as he and Ids pnaty were soiady in need 
of money, broke iTito the l,rea,HU)y of die* 
Temple on 25) dune, a,nd took tlumci* 1,()()0/. 

1 to made anattempl; t() ladiivye W Indsor, whieli 
was direatened by laduteslnr, but, tln^ mirlmet 
him and, t-hough he offertnl terms, detained him 
for a Avhile by t.lie advici^ of tlu^ Bishop of 
W orceater, who remembered the trickthat M(3I 
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been played upon liim. Windsor surrendered 
-on 26 July, and on 18 Aug. Edward agreed to 
terms that had been arranged by the king 
of the Romans. From 19 Sept, to 7 Oct. he 
was with his father at Boulogne, On the 
failure of the attempt at arbitration that "cvas 
made there he returned to England, and at 
the parliament held on 14 Oct. he refused to 
agree to the barons’ terms, complained that 
Earl Ferrers had seized three of his castles, 
and again took up his quarters at Windsor. 
He succeeded in winning over several barons 
±0 the royal side ; he was now fully recognised 
as head of the party, and he made a strict 
alliance with the lords marchers (WiiCEs). 
In company with several of his new allies 
he joined the king in summoning the sur- 
render of Dover Castle on 4 Dee. The cas- 
tellan refused, and the royal forces retired. 
On the 16th he was party to the agreement 
to refer the question of the validity of the 
provisions to Lewis XI. Immediately after 
Christmas he set sail for France with his 
father. They had a stormy passage, and Ed- 
ward made many vows for his safety. On 
53 Jan. 1264 Lewis pronounced against the 
provisions. 

The barons were dissatisfied with the re- 
sult of the appeal, and Edward again made 
war in the marches ; he joined his father at 
Oxford, and on 5 A)ril,in company with t he 
king and his uncle Richard, attacked North- 
■ampton, Simon de Montfort the younger, who 
defended the town, was taken ])rLsoner, and 
would have been slain had not Edward for- 
bidden it. After wasting the lands of Earl 
Fbrrers and levelling his castle of Tutbury, 
Ji]dward marched towards London, for some 
of the citizens offered to deliver the city to 
him. Leicester "jrevented this, and the king’s 
army encam])ec. in great force before Lewes. 
On 13 May Edward joined with the king of 
the Romans in sending a defiance to Lei- 
cester and Gloucester, who had now advanced 
with the baronial army to within a few miles 
of the town. In the battle of the next day, 
■Wednesday, 14th, Edward occupied the right 
of the army, and early in the morning charged 
the Londoners, who, under the command of 
Hastings, were passing by the castle where 
lie was quartered, in order to gain the town. 
They flea in confusion, and Edward, who was 
■determined to take vengeance on them for the 
insults they had put on his mother the year 
before, pursued them, it is said, for four miles, 
and cut down a large number of them (Ris- 
HANOEE, p. 32 ; WiKBS, p. 151). As he 
returned from the pursuit he fell upon the 
enemy’s baggage, and spent much time in 
taking it. When, as late, it is said, as 2 p.m. 
^Gisque ad octavam horam,’ Chron, MailroSj 
VOL. XTII, 


;p. 195), he brought his men hack to Lewes, 
lie found that the battle was lost, that his 
father had taken refuge in the priory, and 
that his uncle was a prisoner. Ilis men fled, 
and he and those who still followed him 
forced their way into the church of the Fran- 
ciscans i/bm. Wav. p. 357). By the capi- 
tulation that followed, he and liis cousin, 
Henry of Almaine, were made hostages for 
their fathers’ conduct. They were taken to 
Dover and were put under the care of Henry 
de Montfort, who treated them as captives, 
and ^ less honourably than was fitting ’ 
(WiKES, p. 153). Before long they were 
moved to Wallingford for greater safety. 
AVhile Edward was there an unsuccessful 
attempt was made to rescue him (Ron. of 
Gloucester). He was afterwards lodged 
in Leicester’s castle at Kenilworth, where he 
was during the following Christmas. While 
there he appears to have been treated honour- 
ably, for the countess was his aunt, and he 
was allowed to receive visitors, though he 
was closely watched. The subject of his re- 
lease Avas debated in the parliament held in 
London in January 1265, and on 8 March 
terms were finally agreed upon Avliich, Avhile 
putting an end to his xieriod of confinement, 
still left him helpless in Leicester’s hands, 
and handed OA^er to the carl the county of 
Chester and several of his most important 
possessions to be exchanged for other lands. 
A quarrel broke out betAveen Leicester and 
Gilbert of Gloucester, and on 25 April Lei- 
cester made EdAvard march along with him 
to the tOAvn of Gloucester, for he thought it 
necessary to take some measures to check 
liiarl Gilbert, AAdio was now in alliance with 
the Mortimers and other marchers. Edward 
Avas next taken to Hereford. He kept up 
an understanding with the marchers through 
his cliamherlain, Thomas of Clare, the eaiTs 
younger brother, and on 28 May effected his 
escape. He rode the horses of several of his 
attendants, one after another, as though to 
try their speed, and when he had tired them, 
mountedhis OAvn and rode away Avith Thomas, 
another knight, and four squires to the spot 
Avhere Roger Mortimer was Avaitlng for him, 
and Avas conducted in safety to Mortimer’s 
castle at Wigmore. He entered into an alli- 
ance with Gloucester at Ludlow, SAvearing 
that if he was victorious he would cause 
^ the ancient, good, and approved laAvs to be 
obeyed,’ that he would put aAvay the evil cus- 
toms that had of late obtained in the king- 
dom, and would persuade his father to remove 
aliens both from his realm and council, and 
not allow them to have the custody of castles 
or any part in the government. In other 
words, the direct control that had been exer- 
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cised over the king by the E arl of Le iceat er was 
to be done away with^ the ancient powera of 
the crown were to be restored, and the king 
was on his side to govern Ihigdand by Jhig- 
lishmen. Besides the inarcliers, several great 
nobles, Earl Warenne, William ot Valoiujo, 
liiighBig'od, and others, now joined Edward, 
and his army was recruited from every (juar- 
ter. Meanwhile, on 8 .Tune, ilio hisho^ia 
were ordered to excommunicate him and his 
adherents. Worc(iatcr wu,s surreuden'd to 
him, he was master of tlu', iieiglil)oiirIng 
towns and castles, and oti .Time toolc 
Gloucester, after a stout resislauce, allowing 
the garrison to depart wilili tdioir arms amt 
horses, and merely exactmg a promise that 
they would not serve against him for amoul li. 
He broke down the bridges across the S(‘,vm‘n 
and took away the boats, hemming Leiet‘st('r 
in behind the line of the river, and cult.ing 
him olf from his son, the younger Simon, 
who was raising troops in and about Loudon. 
Hearing that the carl had sent to Bristol for 
transports to convey him from Newporti to 
that town, he went on hoard three galleys 
belonging to the Earl of Gloiuiestiu', and 
in his company dispersed the Bristol ships, 
taking and sinking several of tlumi, and t hen 
lauded and drove Leicester’s force across tho 
XJsk into Newport, whore they saved them- 
selves by breaking down the hriclgo (Wnens, 
p. 167 ; KlSHyiNGEB, p. 43). Towards Ihti 
end of July the younger Simon arrivial at 
Kenilworth, and Leicester now ho])ed that 
he would be able to shut Edward and Glou- 
cester in between his own force and tiluit of 
liis son (Ann. Wav. p. 364) . Edward, who was 
stationed at Worcester, sent the youhg lord 
notice that ‘ ho would visit liim,’ and being 
informed by spies (WTTCES,p.l70; oneof tli<‘S(i 
spies, according to IlEMiNGnmwnr, i. 
was a woman named Margot, who dressed 
in man^s clothes) that the troops at Kenil- 
worth kept no strict watch, set out on the 
night of the 31st, and at dawn the next day 
surprised them in their quarters round tlie 
.castle before they were out of tlu'ir bods, 
and made so many prisoners that ^ the larger 
half of the baronial army was anniliihhxid ’ 
(Prothbbo, p. 356). On 3 Aug., hearing 
that the earl was making for Ktuxilwortli, 
he left Worcester, and after advancing about 
three miles northwards, in order to dt'ceive 
the enemy, turned to the east, crossed tho, 
Avon at Cleeve, and pressed on towards 
Evesham to intercept Leicester’s army (id. 
pp. 358-40). Mindful of tho mistake lie had 
made at Lewes, he now ordered his army 
with prudence (WiKEa,p. 17i3), and dotachoci 
a force^ under Gloucester to act in conjunc- 
tion with that which he himself commanded, 


and with whieli (^arly on tlu^-Hhlu' la^gnu (ho 
batiks ilis victory was compk'ln, niid (ln^ 
Earl of L('ienstm*, his (4d('s(,son, Ilmiry, au<l 
many nohh's of th(Mr ]m,riy W('r(' slaial 
The swi'oping S('ntiai('o of forleituri' pro- 
uouneiHl ag'uhisl, Hi(‘ tvtxds (lrov(‘, tluuu t() 
furtlie.r n'Nisiunen. Iklward, who n'ci'ivfal 
llu^ goods of (lu^ r(d)(d eillz(mM of London, 
cai)l.urcd ,nov(a' (’astk^ prol)ably in OtdolKM*, 
and ill Novianlxa’ mare-luMl w^ill’i a eousldi'r- 
al)l(^ foren agaiiisl; llu^ youiigm' Simon, who 
wilih odu'r disinh(M‘i(nd lords had oeeiqiiisl 
the island c>f A.xliolnn^ in Liiuuilnslnn', and 
WHS ravaging t,li(', snrronudingmounlry. The 
posit iop of tho ndxds was slrong’, and tlm! 
attacking forot^ had to nin.k(', woodim bridges 
to enabhL.liem to reach 1ln^ island, wlilidi was 
notsnrnmdorodnntiH’H Doc, Edward brought 
Siinnii to the coniicil winch Ids father was 
holding at> Northampton, when^ lu' was sim- 
timcc.d to banishnund^. He (htm look him 
wdth him to Doudon, a, ml lo'pl, him at his 
court until he ('.senpiMl, on U) bVb. iLhhl, and 
went to Wiiududsiai, wUm-o tlu^ men of tln^ 
(Jimpn^ ])orts who adlnn’ed to Ids tandly weri^ 
(‘xpeeLmghim. Tludvingsmd Edward (ocom- 
tlui snlimisslon of the ports, lie thdeatisl 
the Wineludsiai imm in a, hatth^ fought, in 
their (own on 7 Marcdi, a, ml “was ]HM’snaded 
to spare the lite of thidr huidm- in the hope 
that h('. would ])iu’Mmuh^ Ids fidlow-ndiels to 
ndnrn to their alh‘giaue(\ 'This inendd’ul 
policy -was succi'shIiiI, and lu^ ivi'oivml Dm 
submission ot (Im ports on tlu'. tlfith (An/i. 
Wav. p. 3()6 L/dvr dv And, Ac//. "|i. 8::>). In 
the niiddle of May he^ was ongagixl in an ex- 
pedition aga.inst n, disiulKudt.ml knight named 
Adam (Dirdon, om^ of tJn^ 'most, mischitn’ons 
of tho many fivehoot ors who iidosted (ho 
country, lie came upon Idin in Win I sun 
wo(d( mnir Alton in llampsldn^ Gnrdon, 
who was a man of gnait strength, had Ids 
baud wddh, liim, ami Edward at. (.In^ moment, 
that ht'diglit;ed on him was alone ; for he wn.H 
separated from Ids mmi by a dil.ch. Nm'or- 
tholesSjhe atoncoengnged "liim Hinghyliandtal, 
wounded Idni severely, auid aftorwa-rds took 
Idmotrto Windsor ( Wuciw, p. I HI); ’Frivei’s 
story, p, 261), that JOdward, (hdightml tvilh 
Gimhm’s valour, caused him to 1 h‘ reinstatiHl 
in hi.s lands and made 1dm one of hi.H IVimids 
and followers, siunus mere romance). In the 
July of this year Eleanor, who had returned 
toEng]andtliepreviouKO(‘,tohe.r, hon^ Edward 
his first-born son, named John. All this time 
the dlsiulnwited lords in, Kmiilwort.li wen^ 
still holding the cast hi against, the king; for 
hitherto the roya,l forces had homi so much 
(im])loyed elsmyliere that no grmit (dfort* had 
been made to takii it. At midsnmmm*, how- 
ever, Edward joined his hither in laying 
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siege to the castle. It was defended with 
extraordinary courage. All efforts to tahe it 
proved vain, and the hing and his son, who 
had already been learning a lesson of mode- 
ration from the difficulties they had had to 
encounter, otfered terms embodied in the 
*Ban of Kenilworth,’ published on 31 Oct., 
which, though hard, Tvere nevertheless a re- 
laxation of the sentence of complete forfei- 
ture. The castle was surrendered on Dec. 
(WiZES, p. 195). 

Many of the baronial party were dissatis- 
fied with the Kenilworth articles, and early 
in 1267 Edward was called on to put dowui 
a rising in the north. John de Yescy, one 
of the rebel lords, had expelled the garrison 
from Alnwick Castle, which had once be- 
longed to him, and had now been taken from 
him, had occupied it and his other old pos- 
sessions, and had gathered rouird him a con- 
siderable number of northern magnates, each 
bound to help the rest to regain their lands. 
Edward at once gathered a large force, 
inarched against him, and ]oressed him so 
hard that he made an unconcitional submis- 
sion. Edward pardoned him, and the rest of 
the allied barons gave up their undertaking. 
It seems likely that he paid the visit to his 
sister Margaret, the queen of Scotland, spoken 
of in the ‘Chronicle of Lanercost’ under 
1266, when he was in tlie north in the early 
art of this year. lie met the queen at 
laddington, the object of his visit being to 
bid her farewell; for he was then contem- 
])lating a crusade. But it seems difficult to 
assign the date of the visit with any cer- 
tainty. lie joined his father at Cambridge, 
and marched with him to London ; for the 
Earl of Gloucester, who since the publication 
of the Kenilworth articles had taken the side 
of the rebel lords, had occupied the city, and 
was besieging the legate Ottoboni in the 
Tower. After some weeks the earl made his 
■peace with the king. Meanwhile a strong 
body of the disinherited were occupying the 
Isle of Ely, and had done much damage in 
the eastern counties. Henry had been at- 
tempting to blockade them when he was 
called off to London, and the legate had ex- 
horted them to return to obedience to the 
church by accepting the Kenilworth articles. 
All attempts to compel or persuade them to 
surrender had been made in vain, and they had 
beaten off the ships that had been sent up the 
Ouse to attack them. Edward now marched 
from London against them. Their position 
seemed almost impregnable ; for it was impos- 
sible to lead an army through the marshes 
without a thorough knowledge of the country, 
and it was easy to hold the few approaches to 
the island. He made his headquarters at Eam- 


sey Abbey, and by promises and rewards nre- 
vailed on the people of the neighbourhood to 
come to his aid and to act as guides. More- 
over, he managed to establish an understand- 
ing with Nicolas Segrave, who allowed his 
men ‘to pass the outposts which he guarded’ 
(Pkotiieeo). He also made causeways of 
wattles, and as it was a dry summer he was 
able to bring both horse and foot over them hi 
safety, and to take np a position close to the 
island. Then he made a proclamation that 
he would either behead or hang any one who 
attacked any of his men or hindered him in 
any way; for he made no doubt of his success 
This proclamation dismayed the defenders of 
the island. They submitted on 11 
were allowed the terms drawn up at 
worth ( WiKES, pp. 207-10 : Liher de Ant T^n 
p. 95 ; Cont. ElorWig. pp. 199-201). Their 
surrender brought the struggle to a close 
Never, probably, has so long and desperate a 
resistance to royal authority as that made bv 
the disinherited been put down with the likh 
moderation. And while the self-restraint of 
the victors must he attributed to some extent 
to the masterly policy pursued by the Earl of 
Gloucester in occupying London, it was also 
largely duo to the wisdom and uiagnanimity 
of Edward. By the age of twenty-eight he 
had not only long outgTown the thought- 
lessness of his early youth, but lie had taken 
the chief part in breaking u]) the powerful 
combination that had usurped the executive 
functions of the crown, had saved the royal 
authority alike by his prudence and his valour 
and had succeeded in putting an end to an 
obstinate rebellion by refraining from acts 
that would have driven the vanquished to 
desperation, and by readily admitting them 
to the terms that had been established by 
law, no less than by the skill and enero-y 
which he displayed as a military leader. 

Later in the same year Edward visited 
Winchester, and went thence to the Isle of 
Wight, received its submission, and put it in 
charge of his own officers {Ann. Winton. p. 
IOC). During the autumn, in conjunction 
with his brother and his cousin, Ilenry of 
Almaine, he arranged and engaged in a large 
number of tournaments, so that though these 
sports had been forbidden by royal decree (by 
Henry II, see William op Newetjegi-e y, 
c. 4) and by papal edict, there had not been so 
many held in England as there were that au- 
tumn for ten years and more (Wi-pes, p. 212). 
At the parliament held at Northampton on 
24 June 1 268 Edward, in pursuance of a vow 
he and his father had made, received the 
cross, together with his brothers and many 
nobles, from the hands of the legate Ottoboni. 
In the November parliament he was made 
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steward of Engiand. lie liad already 
appointed warden of the city and TowtM' 
London in the spring, and in the aiitiiniii oi 
this year he received the custody of all the 
royal castles {Ann. Winton. ]). 107 ; Liber de 
Ant. Leg. p. 108). He held a grant from the 
Mng of the customs on all exports and ini- 
ports, which he let to certain Italians for six 
thousand marks a year. Tluvse Itallcins hwied 
the customs from the citizens of Jjondon, 
contrary to the priyiLcges of tin', city. A 
petition was therefore presented to ]klwa,rd 
by the Londoners complaining of these (ex- 
actions, and in April 1^(»9 he proniisod that, 
they should cease, and received two hundred 
marks from the citizens as an acknowledg- 
ment. He further gained popularity hy 
strenuously urging a statute, ])ublished in tlu^ 
Easter parliament, held at London, that, tlu', 
Jews should be forbidden to accxuire the lands 
of Christians by means ofjiledgcs, andthat tlu^y 
should deliver up the deeds that they tluni lud d. 
The late war had greatly impoverisluul the 
landholding classes, and their Jewish mAU 
tors were pressing them sev(u*ely. Tlu^ nu'a- 
siire was a wise one, because it helped to r(i~ 
store prosperity, and so strengtheiu'-d tin', 
probability of a continuance of pi^ace ; mid 
as the property of the Jews belonged to iJu( 
king, it was a concession made to some (ex- 
tent at the expense of the crown (WiKios, 
p. 221). During this year Edward was busy 
in preparing for his crusade, and a large "jiart 
of the subsidy of a twent.icth lately impost.al 
was voted to him for this purpose by the 
magnates and bishops. Some imoasin(‘ss was 
caused by the conduct of the Earl of Glou- 
cester, who refused to attend ])arliamont, 
alleging that Edward was plotting to st‘iz(i 
his person. He is said to have looked with 
suspicion on the intimacy betwi^en Iklward 
and his countess, from whom h(‘, was aftiu'- 
wards divorced (Oxenkdes, p. 2-‘l(i). Glou- 
cester’s grievances were referred t() the arbi- 
tration of the king of the Homans, and the (‘arl 
then appears to have come up to the ])arlia- 
ment, and to have opposed some proposals that 
were made as to the expenses of the crusade, 
probably withreference to the appropriation of 
the twentieth (WiKES, p. 208 ; A7m. Winfon. 
p. 108). Meanwhile Edward was invited 
by Lewis IX of France to attend his parlia- 
naent, in order to make arrangements for t.lio 
crusade, which they purposed to make to- 
gether. went to Gravesend on 9 Ang., 
and the next day had a long interview with 
the king of the Homans, who had just 
landed, on the subject of the crusade. ' He 
then went to Dover, where he embarked 
{Liber de Ant. Leg. p. HO). When Lewis 
urged him to go with him he replied that 


Ihiglarid was wasludwitli war, mal ihnt. la^ 
luiid bat a small ivuaauu'. la^wis, i(. is said, 
ofliaMMl him tJiirty-two thousand livn'S if lu^ 
\vould (umsenli {Opns (Viroii.]) 2(5 )■ An agna^- 
uumt wais niad(^ ihat (.ho king should haul him 
senamty thousand livrtas, lo ho soo.unal on I'ld- 
ward’s* (‘,ont imud.al '|)oss(wmIous, l.wiudy-fivi^ 
thousaaid ('tf Ihat smu ladiig api)i’opi‘ia,l(Ml In 
tli(( Vis(’ouu(. of lliairu for Ids ('\])('US('S in an- 
(‘,om])a,nyiug hiin,ajul ( hat Ikl ward should fol- 
low and obey l.lu^ kingduriug (.hi' ‘ pilgriiuag(d 
a,s om% of l.lu^ hui’ons of his riNdiu, and smid 
otu^ of his sons (o Pa,ris as a. liost.ago { Inker 
(leAnt. Leg. pp. MLdI). 1 ((muu'ordingly 
smithisson Ilimry lo la'wis, who (uiurliMyiisly 
S(‘ut him, hack" all onci^ {Gm//, k’l.oiL Win, 
p. 201; AAuvw, ii. 2, IS ). Ib^ laiukal al- Lover 
on his nd.iirn on 8 Sipli., and was pnasont al. 
(.lu^ magniluami. (aMaanonyolb hol.ra.nshil ion of 
King Kdwa,rd (Jin (bnloMHor al. W’lsslaninHba* 
on Li Ocli. In July 1270, in (aynjmndion 
with the Anddii.shop of ^'ork and oiJu'r lords, 
and at tiny lioad of an aa’imal foria*, Inoirn^st od 
John, (Mirl \^hlronn(‘, lor (luy murder of 
Alan la Zonche. On h Ang. Iny waml. (n 
WimyliesI (yr, ohlabnal (luy king’s liianascy (o 
(kypaali and took haiviy of him, and (Inyii ca,m(y 
iiiln ihe cliaplnr-honsi^ of S(,. Swll linn's and 
luimhly uskial tlay prayi'rs of tiny (‘onvmil. 
He s(yti null t.lieiua', inlniiding to mulmrk jit 
Lorlismonlh ; hid. Inairing thal. tlu' monks of 
CJirist Ohnreh had refused (o (diayl. his friimd 
and (diaplain, Hoherl. Lnrmdl, (o (he nndi- 
liishnpric, lay hasluinal t.o (bnliU’hury in (Iny 
lio])(y that his ])r(\seii(a‘ would imlntay (hem In 
give way, hut wa,s nnsuccnssrnl in hlsallnmpl., 
H(y then want to I)ov(‘r, wlu're Iny ('inharktul 
on 11 Ang., and saihal (,(> Ga.seony, wldllnyr 
ho ha, (I H('Ut his wile on ladbriy 1dm, His 
two sons Iny hd*t in eJiarge of his unid(% King 
Itichard. Passing lUrongliGa.Htaniy and sonny 
of tiny mountainons disl.riels of Spain, Iny 
arriviyd at Aignes-Morl.es al. Mielnndinns, and 
found that Lewis Innl already sa,il(sl ford'nnis. 

AVlnyn Edward lande-d on (.lay AlVimin (ainst 
ho found that Jaywis was (load, and Hint his 
son Philip and (.ho olhor cliiofs of (.luy cruHa,(l(y 
had mado p(aioowi(li tiny nnh(yrun'(M*s, Ho 
was indignant, at. tlu‘ir (ymidiud., and roriiH(yd 
to 1)0 a party to it, Hly t.luy blood of God,’ 
luy said, ‘though all my hyllow-sobrnyrs and 
countrymen d(‘sort. mo, I. will (yut(‘r Acn^ with 
Eowin, the groom of luy ])a,UV(yy, and I will 
keep my word and my oath to Iho death/ 
{Opus C/iron, ]). 29). 1 fo and tJuy wUohy fore.o 
saiUyd from Afthya on 21 Ocl ,, and on t.luy 281 U 
anchored about a mile ouisuhy Trapani, tlio 
kings and otluyr clfusfH of the (‘xp(ydii ion, being 
taken ashore in small boat.s. The next morn- 
ing a violent storm arose, which did nnndi 
damage to the licet. Edward’s ships, how* 
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ever, thirteen in number, were none of them 
injured, and their escape was put down to 
a miraculous interposition of Providence to 
reward him for refusing to agree to the pro- 
posal of the other kings, that he should, like 
them, desist from his undertaking (Hemiitg- 
BUEGH, i. 331-83 ; WiKES, p. 329). He spent 
the winter in Sicily, and in the early spring 
of 1271 sailed for Syria, parting with his 
cousin Henry, whom he appointed seneschal 
of Gascony, and who was shortly afterwards 
slain at ^hterbo by Simon and Guy de Mont- 
fort._ After toucLing at Cyprus to take in 
provisions, he arrived at Acre, which was 
now closely besieged, in May. His army was 
small, consisting of not more than about one 
thousand men. He relieved the town, and 
about a month later made an ex-^edition to 
Nazareth, which he tool:, slew al, he found 
there, and roated a force which tried to cut 
him olf as lie returned. At midsummer he 
won another victory at Haifa, and advanced 
as far as Castle Pilgrim. These successes 
brought him considerable reinforcements. Pie 
sent to Cyprus for recruits, and a large body 
came over declaring, it is said, that they were 
bound to obey his orders, because his ancestors 
had ruled over them, and that they would 
ever be faitliful to the kings of England 
(HEMim'JBUEGH). A third expedition was 
made 1-27 Aug. Still his troops wore too 
few to enable him to gain any material success, 
and these expeditions were little better than 
raids. In 1272 he received several messages 
from the emir of Jaffa, proposing terms of 
peace : they were brought by the same mes- 
senger, one of the sect, it is said, of t he Assas- 
sins, who thusbecame intimate with Edward’s 
household. In the evening of 17 June, his 
birthday, Edward was sitting alone upon 
his bed bareheaded and in his tunic, for the 
•weather was hot, when this messenger, who 
had now come to the camp for the fifth time, 
was admitted into his pirtisence. The door of 
the room was shut, and the messenger, luiving 
delivered his master’s letters, stood bending 
low as he answered the question that Pldward 
asked him. Suddenly he put his hand in his 
belt, as though to produce other letters, pulled 
out a knife, which was believed to have been 
poisoned, and hit violently at Pldward with 
it. Edward used his arm to shield his body 
from the blow, and received a deep wound in 
it j then, as the man tried to strike him again, 
he gave him a kick that felled him to the 
ground. He seized the man’s hand, wrenched 
the knife from him with so much force that it 
wounded him in the forehead, plunged it into 
the assassin’s body, and so slew him. When 
his attendants, who had withdrawn to some 
distance, came running in, on hearing the 


noise of the scuffle, they found the man dead, 
and Edward’s minstrel seized a stool and 
dashed out his brains with it. Edward re- 
proved him for striking the dead. The master 
of the Temple at once gave him some precious 
drugs to drink to counteract the effects of the 
poison, and the next day he made his will 
i^Hoyal Wills, p. 18). After a few days the 
wound in his arm began to grow dark, and 
his surgeons became uneasy. ‘ What are you 
whispering about ? ’ he asked ; ^ can I not be 
cured?’ One of them, an Englishman, said 
that he could if he would undergo great suffer- 
ing, and declared that he would stake his life 
on it. The king then said that he put him- 
self in his hands, and the surgeon having 
caused the queen, who was crying loudly, to 
he removed from the room, the next morning 
cut away the whole of the darkened flesh, 
telling his lord that within fifteen days he 
would he able to mount his horse; and his 
word came true. The story that Eleanor 
sucked the poison from the wound seems 
to lack foundation [see under Eleanor oe 
Castile], When the sultan Bihars, who was 
suspect(id of being concerned in this attempt, 
heard of its miscarriage, he sent three am- 
bassadors to declare that he had no hand in it. 
As they made repeated salaams to Edward, 
he said in English, ^ You pay me worship, but 
you have no love for me.’ The incident proves 
that in spite of his French taste and feelings, 
shown, for example, in his delight in tourna- 
ments, Edward constantly spoke English. He 
found that he could not achieve any material 
success in Palestine, his men were suffering 
from sickness, and he knew that his father’s 
health was failing. Accordingly he made a 
truce for ten years with the sultan, and on 
1 5 Aug. s(d, sail for Sicily. He landed at Tra- 
])ani alter, it is said, a voyage of seven weeks. 
Ho was entertained by King Charles, and 
while he was in Sicily heard of the deaths of 
his fatlu'r on 10 Nov., of his uncle Bichard, 
and of his first-born son, John. On the day 
of Henry’s funeral, 20 Nov., the Earl of 
Gloucester, in accordance with a promise he 
had made to the late king, and the barons 
and bishops of the reahn, swore fealty to 
Edward as their king. The magnates of the 
kingdom recognised and declared his lught 
to succe(id his father, and thus for the first 
time the reign of a sovereign of England 
began from the death of his predecessor, though 
the doctrine that the ^ king never dies ’ was 
not propounded until a later age (Stubbs, 
Constitutional Hist. ii. 103). 

Edward was tall and well made, broad- 
chested, with the long and nervous aims of a 
swordsman, and with long thighs that gripped 
the saddle firmly. His forehead was ample, 
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and his face sliapoly, and ho inherited (Voiu aaid in, all \m n'lhnuH tlii'n^ is eonspieuims 
his lather a peculiar droop of the left eyc'lid. an (\Ytrn()nliiiary powi'r of adapt ‘ uumuis 
In youth his hair was so lip;‘ht that it liad to (ouls/ Vet [•'nail as t lm la'n<'tii,s aiv. which 
only a shade of yellow, in manhood it was he eoiilcrnul on tlie nat ion, lu‘ loved powin* 
daiic, and in age of snowy whiU'uess. Al- and stnig'g'h'd for it, gvinoadly unsiieecssrully, 
thoug'hhis voice was indistinct, h(‘S|H)k(nvitli for t lu^ iinoins of s('l hp'ov(M*nm(Oit that, lu' or« 
liueney and persuasiveness. He (ixcdhal in ganlsiul and iilaeisl in t he hands of t lu' nation 
all knightly exercises, and was mucli giv(Mi w’erii tnnnsl agalnsl, him, and wein, more 
to hunting, especially to stag-hunting, and than onensidliehmt. to t hwart, his will, Tlu'si^ 
hawking (Tuivkt, p. i^81 s(p ; llnMiNiamiuni, st rnggh'shal him tolakmidvnnlngnofipiihhli's 
ii. 1). ilrave, and indeed rash as regasals his that, naturally suggest ( m 1 llnnnselves to his 
own safety, ho wasiiowanexpmhmendhauhn'j legal mind. At. the saim' time if he hud net. 
he was xn-udent in coiinscd, ready in (hu’ising, sl.rlvmi for p()W('r In' would not luivi' hci'ii a 
and prompt in carrying out wimtever nuai- st.roiig man, or dom' so great a, work. (On Md- 
suH's the exig(mcies of the moment si'('.nmd ward’s h'gislat ivM' and (nmst.ii utiomd work 
to demand. His word was ahvays suenal to s('i'- Ihsiior S'l’U uitsV Cau'if if ufiointl ilntfari/^ 
him, and he was over faithful to tluwmot.to, vol. ii. <*„ M, lo; ami Ahr/y 
^ Pactum serva,’ tliat appears iix)on his tomb. p. tJthd sip ) 

At the same time ho did not scru])l(^ wln'ii in dhi', kingdom wiis in good hands, and hkl- 
diilieulties to inalco subtle distinctions, a, ml ward did not, lumlon home. After all that, 
while keeping to the letter he 0 ( 0 , ’t, a, inly had luippen(‘<l he prohahly jiidgvil \yist'ly in 

times neglected the spirit of his promisees, piadonging liis ahsmiei', l'’rom Sicily lu^ 
Itc was hasty, quick to take olhmtag and to- passed tiirongh Apulia, and w<'iit. t(> Ivomi^ 
wards tlui end of his life hard and sle,rn, to visit, (In'gory X, who hetdri' Ids ('h'vation. 
though he was xiot wantonly (sruel. No laid ht'cu wit h him on t lu'criiNadi'. He was 
one pro!) ably ever learnt mon,^ from advem- rc'CJ'iva'd by tln^ pop(' at- (h'vieto on I I h’th. 
sity. By his absence from Englandlum'n- hJ7d, obtaimal a, grnid, (d’ the ti'iithsof the 
abled men to forget old h^chngvS of bit t,(U’ne,ss clergy forthrei' years to ri'linbursi' him foi' 
against him; he returned when th(^ country liis taaisadingexpt'nsi's, wbleb pn'ssf'd lu'irvlly 
was ])repared for the roatorat ion of orderly on him, and slilrrt'd up (Iregory to proetM'd 
administration, fully detcnninml t.o sn])ply against, (iuy d(^ Ahmllhrt. for the murder of 
its needs. And he did not simply reston^, Ins tauisin. As lu', passed thianigb Tuscany 
he reorganised. lie was M)y insUnet a law- and hondairdy he wii.s n'Ci'ived wllli much 
giver.’ The age was strongly alieetxal l)y l,li(i honour by the (fit.ies to whi<di 1 h' eame, ami 
study of civil law, and he ke])l‘, Frauen, ,s(U) salulcul with cries of ‘Long IUm' IIk' Mm- 
Accursi, the son of the famotis It'gist of Bo- [leror MdwardF ( ii. Hhd). erossc'd 

logna, in his service. Ho Avas sliilful In Mont; (Vuis 7 Jiim\ and forced a, rohlu'r 
arrangement, in delinition, and in lindiug ktiight, of Burgiiudy, who owned no lord, to 
remedies and expedients in materials alri'ndy hi'cnme a vassal of Um ('omit. ofSavoy, On 
at hand. Ilia laws were for the most part tlu^ l.^tli luu'anie. io S, (h'orge.s h»s ifeneins, 
founded on xmnciples provi(uiRly laid down, mair Myons, and ahmU, t his tinn^ I'tigagvd lu 
which he worked out and applicxl to the pres a melee witli lias ( louut of t Ihtihnis. lie ri'- 
sont wants of the nation. It was Ihi^ same e,eivi'<l tlu^ (a)unts elinlleiigu iji Italy, and 
vyith all his constitutional and admimstra- sent, for divi'rs ('aids and barons IVmn I'hig- 
tive reforms. lie carried on the work that land to conn', to him, so lliat lu' was at the 
had been taken in hand by Henry 11, dewe- luaul of a l lumsaml [liHied nu'ii. ddn^ emmti 
loped its character, and organised its method.s. singh'd him oid., ant. strove' to drag him from 
iEverywherelmfroedthe state from the action his horse, hut was himne'lf ludmiw'd. ddit'U 
of feudal x)rincix)los, and encouraged, and may the lighting hecuane serimas, ami llu^ Bur- 
almost hn said to have created, national poll- gundians, t, hough siqa'rior in mrmhi'rs, w«'ro 
tical life. He was the founder of our par- defeaPHl. Moim'tliing mom t han a mi'io chi- 
liamentary system, yet in this as in most valroiis tmcouniia’ was evhh'iitly inUuuh'tl 
else his work was the compktion of ai)roc('ss from t.he first., and llu^ airuir wa,H called thi^ 
that had long been going forward. In Ids Hhthi hatih^ of Ohaloim’ ( IIuMiNtimfUtiu, 
hand.s the assembly of the nation ceased to i. lh‘J7-4()). Mdward ri'at'luul Ihtris on tlu'. 
have a feudal characxer ; thclords are no longer 12()th, and did homage to Fldllp lU for tlm 
a. loose gathering of the greater tenants in lands lie lu'hl of him. On H Aug. la', left 
chief, Imt a definite body of hereditary peers Paris for Oaseony, wlu're (Jaslon of Bearn 
summoned by writ, and the clergy and the was in revolt, a, ml stiiyml tlu'rc^ nearly a yuan 
c(Dmmons appear by their rexrresontatives. During a good part, oi’ tliis tiim^ In' was on, - 
Eights and duties Avere clearly laid doAvn, gaged in an uusuccessful war with (histon, 
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losing* both men and horses from want of 
food and other privations in the difficult 
country in which his enemy sheltered him- 
self. Once he made Gaston prisonerj but he 
escaped again, and he finally referred the 
quarrel to his lord the king of France. Gas- 
ton was afterwards sent over to England by 
Philip, made submission, and was for about 
four years kept in honourable confinement. In 
July Edward met the Count of Flan- 
ders at Montreuil, and arranged a dispute 
which had put a stop to the exportation of 
English wool to Flanders {Fatdera^ ii. 24- 
J2). He landed at Dover 2 Aug., was en- 
tertained by Gilbert of Gloucester and John 
of ’Warenne in theii* castles of Tonbridge 
and Iteigate {Flores^ ii. 3t)0), reached Lon- 
don on the ISth, and on the next day, Sun- 
day, w'us crowned ■with Eleanor at West- 
minster by iVrchbishop Pobert Kihvardby. 
At the coronation he received the homage 
of Alexander of Scotland, but Llewelyn of 
Wales neglected the summons to attend. As 
many irregularities had been occasioned by 
the civil war, Edward on 11 Oct. appointed 
commissioners, with Burnell, bishop of Bath 
and Wells, whom he made his chancellor, at 
their head, to inquire into the state of the 
royal dfMiiesne, the rights of the crown, and 
the conduct of the lords of private franchises. 
The result of their inquiries is i)resented in 
the Hundred Polls (pref.to Hot. Ilimdred. i.) 
At the beginning of November he proceeded to 
Shrewsbury, wdiere he had summoned Llew- 
elyn 1,0 meet him, but the prince did not at- 
tend (Fwdetrt^ ii. 41'). In a great parliament, 
held at Westminster on 22 April 1275, the 
king ' l)y his council,’ and by the as.sent of 
his lords and ‘ of all the commonalty of 
the land,’ promulgated the ^ Statute of \\T\st- 
minster the First,’ a body of fifly-oue chap- 
ters or laws, many of wdiich were founded 
on the Great Charter {Statute,^ at Larye^ 
i. 74; Select Charters, p. 438). In rtdiivu he 
received a grant of the customs on ■\vc)ol, 
woolfels, and leather, now for the first time 
made the subject of constitutional legislation, 
and in the parliament of 18 Nov. demanded 
a fifU'cnth from the laity, and asked for a 
subsidy from the clergy as a matter of grace, 
for they were already charged 'withtiie papal 
grant of a tenth. He further forbade the 
Jews to practise usury, and commanded that 
they should live by merchandise. On 17 April 
he and the r ueen went on pilgrimage to Bury 
Et. Edmunc'.s in pursuance of a vow made in 
Palestine. During the summer he sulfored 
much from the eliects of the wounds he had 
xeceived from the assassin at Acre, and these 
23robably had caused a serious abscess with 
which he was troubled in the November pre- 


vious. He was received at Oxford on 28 J uly 
with great pomp by the few clerks that were 
then there and bv the citizens, but would not 
enter the city for fear of incurring the wrath 
of St. Frideswide ( WiKESjp, 264). He went 
to Chester on 8 Sept. in order to meet Llewelyn, 
-who refused to attend, was summoned to the 
forthcoming parliament, and again made de- 
fault {Feeder a, ii. 57 ; Ann. Wiyorn. p. 468). 

In the Easter parliament of 1276 Edward 
ordered that the charters should be observed, 
and fully pardoned the ^ disinherited.’ WTth 
this policy of pacification is to be connected 
liis presence at the translation of llichard of 
Chichester on 16 June and his gifts at the 
shrine, for the bishop had been wronged by 
his father. He received a message from Llew- 
elyn ofieriiig to ransom his affianced bride, 
Eleanor de Moiitfort, who had fallen into the 
king’s hand. As, however, lie refused to restore 
the lands he had taken, and to repair the castles 
he had destroyed, his olfer was refused. During 
the autumn tlieAVelsh'were troublesome, and 
Edward wms at Gloucester on 28 Sept, and 
Evesham on 1 Oct. to take measures against 
them. On 1 Nov. he sent a body of knights 
to keep order in the marches, and on the 12th 
it was agreed by common consent of the 
bishops, barons, and others ^ that the king 
should make wmr on the Welsh with the force 
of the kingdom,’ wdiich was ordered to meet 
him the following midsummer {Foedera, ii. 
68). In the October parliament the statutes 
tele Biganiis’ and of ' llageman ’ were passed 
[Slatiites, i. 115 ; Constitutional JEwtory^ ii. 
110). The king conducted the W elsh warin 
person, and moved the exchequer and king’s 
bench to Shrew^shury. About 24 June he pro- 
ceeded to Chester, had the w'oods cut down 
hetiW^een Chester and the KSnowffion country, 
and built the castles of Flint and Ehuddlan. 
Although many Welsh submitted to him, 
Llewmlyn believed liis position to he im- 
])regnable. Edward marched from Chester 
3 1 J uly ; Anglesey was taken by the fieet of 
the Cinque ports, and on 11 Nov. Llewelyn 
made his submission at Ehuddlan; he ceded 
the Four Cant reds, received Anglesey back 
at a rent of one thousand marks, promised to 
nay fift y thousand marks for peace, and to do 
homage in England, gave hostages, and was 
allowed to retain the homages of Snowulonia 
for his life. The payments were remitted, 
and the hostages restored (^Foedera, ii. 88-92). 
His brother David, wffio had fought for Ed- 
ward, w^as rewarded with lands and castles, 
was knighted, and received the daughter of 
the Earl of Derby in marriage. Llewelyn did 
homage and spent Christmas with the king 
at London ; and the troubles with Wales, 
which had lasted more or less from Edward’s 
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youth, appeared settled at last. Edward’s 
Welsh castles belong' to the class uanied 
after him ‘ Edwardian castles,’ lor, tliougii 
he was not the inventor of the styh^ of forti- 
fication that marks them, he used ithirg’(']y. 
They are built on the concentric priuci])l(^, 
having two or three lines of defence, with 
towers at the angles and on the walls, a,n(l 
so arranged that ^no ])art is lidl to its own 
defences ’ (Mediaeval Military Arrintacturr, 
i. 157), With this war in Wuhvs must 
prohahly be connect(Kl the visiti ])aid by 
Edward and his queen to Glastou )ury on 
13 April l:i78. The tomb of Artlmr was 
opened on the 19th, and the relics w('r(‘ tra,iis- 
lated, Edward carrying the bones of Artlmr, 
and Eleanor the hones of Ouintivtu'e (Adam 
oj? UojiuRirAJr, j). 588). The Avar had been 
expensive, and on IT) Jiinci Edward issmul a 
Avrit compelling all Avlio had a/frcudiold estatn 
of 20/. to take up knighthood or ])ay a, Ihu', 
a measure that did much to blend the less(a- 
tenants-in-cliiof Avith the main body of 
holdcrs. A I'eAV days later tlie parlia,mcnt at; 
Gloucester assented to the Statute of (llou- 
cestor, founded on the report in the lIumhA'd 
llolls,^ to amend the Avovking of territorial 
jurisdictions ; and inoceeding on this statute, 
and the report, IhUvard in August issiuHl 
Avrits of ‘ Quo Avarranto/ Avhich calhid on 
the_lords to sIioav by what Avarrant tluy ludd 
their jurisdictions, a measure that oecasiom'd 
some discontent among them (A/afift<\% i. 
117 ; TlEMiNonunoiir, ii. 5). LloAvelyn did 
not attend the Gloucester juirliament, and 
EdAvard Avent to the marches on 1 Aug. 
and^rcceived his homage. On 29 S('])t. lui 
received the honiage of Alexander oT Scot- 
land at Westminster {Fwdera, ii. 12(1 j Anv. 
Wav. p. 370), and Avith him and the queen 
and many nobles attended tlio marriag(^ of 
LleAvelyn and Eleanor do Montfort at Wor- 
cester on 13 Oct. In November the king 
caused all the Jews throughout the king- 
dom to lie arrested, and on 7 Dec. extended 
this order to the goldsmiths, on the charg(‘, 
of coining and clipping the coin. In A])ril 
12/ 9 he had 207 Jews hanged in London, 
and gave notice of the forthcoming issue 
of round coins, appointing places Avhero tlu^ 
old coins might be exchanged at a settled 
rate. 

On the^resignation of Archbishop Kihvard- 
by in 1278, EdAvard procured the election of 
his Inend and minister, Eohert Burnell, and 
sent envoys to Dome to beg the pope to con- 
firm the election. Ilia request Avas refused, 
and Nicolas III ga-ve the see to John Peck- 
ham. The death of the queen’s mother, to 
whom the county of Ponthiou belonged, 
obliged Edward and the queen to Ausit Paris 


on 11 May 1279. Iklward did lioniag/' to*' 
Philip for Poiithieu, aiul (hdluitidy surnMi- 
d(U’(!d all (daini to Noi’iuaiidy ( .L///. H'iyarti. 
"). ‘177 ; Fvdera., ii. 135). VNTdh^ al. AmieuH 
Jh^ UH'.ti E(udvlun)) oil Ids way (o England, nnd 
riH'elviHlliiingrncinuMly (I’l'K'Kii AM, AV//. i, 5); 
ho ri'lAiriKul oti 19 .)uu(\ PooKluiiu soon 
olliuidiHl tho king, Ini* in Ids pi'oviiudal (aum- 
cil at Koadiug lu' ordi'nal (lu^ olorgy Iti jinsl, 
co]m‘S of tJu^ Gri'idi (harbu* on llu' dooi's of 
(ailhodnil and colli'g'into ohurclu's, nnd to ox- 
(•.oiniminlcatiod 1 who oblninod \\-tMtM iVoni tho! 
Icing to IiindiM’ (‘(U’h'siasl ionl sull s or noi'h'c.t.od 
to (N'lri'y oii(> ('cch'sinst iiad smilniuM's. Edward 
nal urally ( ook t lu'Si' di'on'os us an insult, and 
in tho .[\1 iohaolnuis parliainont foroiMl INah- 
ham to l■('nounc(' (Inun. lb' furthm' ropliod 
1.0 tho n,rclthislio]»’H cliallong'o hv thoslalnto 
M)o Ib'li giosls’ or (d‘ ‘ Mortmain,’ passod on 
15 Nov. liy t lu' parlianu'nt at. \NVsl minstia*, 
a, moasuro Avhich prosm'i’od llu' rlp;hls of tln^ 
siqioi'ior lords and ol‘ tho oroun, as lord- 
liaramoiint, against l.lu^ (diurch, and which 
Avas a. di'Volopnu'iit. of otn' of (la* provisions 
of 1259 (/S7/r////o.s‘, i, 13.3; Aaa. lf‘tn\ p. 3i)2; 
GotTON, p. l5S;AV7/'o/ r//('0’//Tx, p. -l IS; ( 9/av/. 
J/A/. ii. 112). And ho also dmuamh'd 
iirb'imlli (Voiu (ho spirli.na bl ios. (n (lioso 
inonHiiri's .Edward was not at'linp; in a, spirit, 
of r(^v(mg(‘, for llu' lU'xl. yiair, whmi ho ro- 
inonstrut.od with Pmdvhum (br holding' a. visi- 
ta.ti()i( ol‘ tho royal chapol, Ik* aoiaqilod tho 
archhislio]>’s asstu'tiou ot Ids rigiil. h’inding, 
liowi'vor, (ha(. Jkadcham was ahont. to issiio 
canons in a, (umncil hold al. Earn lad h in tSop- 
tiCunhcT 1 281 tlia(. would luiv<' rmnovod c’aiisi's 
touching t.lu^ right of iiatronngo and ollior 
spirit nalniut tm's tVom 1 lu' oouiisor t lu'orown, 
ho por('ni])torily intiadbrcHl, and (In' arch- 
hisho]) Avas oonqK'lh'd to give way t^^TK^:s, 
1).285; ‘WirjcrNH,ii. 50). On 9 Juno 1280 Im 
attnndod a gmu'ral oliiiptvr of (ho 1 )omiiiioaim 
ludd a(. Oxl'ord. In dm ooiirso of tho last 
yi'.ar lu^ had IhsikmI a, d(H*rt‘o prommnoing tluiti 
all .Ic5Avs guill.y of irrovoronoo and nil apo- 
states to .iiidu/ism should ho 'jmnisliod with, 
death, and now, at. tho porsnasion of tluv 
Dominicans, lu^ ordm'od (hat. t ho J(‘ws should, 
bo lorciod to listen reverently to eortain sm*- 
mons that Avere to bt^pnaudied for their mli- 
fication. In Septcanher of (his year lu* wan 
I at Lanercost, and ludd a, grtail, huut.ing in 
IngloAvood Eorest. ((^//ro/uJjwmml, p. 100), 

^ While .Edward Avas kcaqiing Easttu' at De- 
vizes in ]282, news Avas hrouglit him that) 
LloAvelyn. ami .David, Avluim ho liarl londodi 
Avith favours, had reladhal against him, luul 
taken his castles, shun amulthude of ixaiphq 
and carried olf Itoger (TilFord, (he eonstahln 
of IlaAvarden, as a iirisonm*. At first . \w e.onld 
not believe Avdiat lie heard, but ho soon found 
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tliat it was true {Tywysogion, p. 373 ; Ann. 
JVav. p. 398 ; Wikes, p. 288) . fie summoned 
the barons to meet him at Worcester at Whit- 
suntide, 0 April, and the bishops and knights 
to assemble at llhiiddlan on 2 Aug., and 
again moved the exche(][uer to Shrewsbury. 
Moreover he sent to Gascony for help from his 
subjects there. He made his headquarters 
at ithuddlan, and ravaged Llewelyn’s lands 
during August. Hoads were made through 
the woods, the fleet of the Cinque ports again 
attacked Anglesey, and a bridge was begun 
across the straits. Edward’s army met ■with 
some severe reverses, and on G Nov., when 
an attack was treacherously made by some 
nobles during the progress of negotiations, 
the Welsh routed the attacked force, and 
many ■were drowned in the Menai (Ann. 
Osen. p. 280). Encouraged by his success 
Llewelyn left Snowdonia, and wms slain in a 
skirmish on 1 0 Lee. in Ihidnor ; his head was 
brought to Edward, wdio had it sent to London 
and exposed on the Tower, lie spent Christ- 
mas at Ithuddhin, and finished his bridge. 
The war taxed Iklward’s resources severely, 
and ill March he caused to be seized the money 
that, in accordance wdiih a decreii of the council 
of Lyons, had been collected for a crusade 
and stored in the cathedral churches. This 
provoked an indignant let! er from Martin IV. 
Jiefore its arrival, however, the king had pro- 
mised that the money should he refunded, and 
Peckham went olf to meet him at Acton Bur- 
nell, and prevailed on him to malve immedi- 
ate restitution (llegistruni Teckhanij ii. G35 
sq.) At Easter he wms at Aberconway, 
where ho built oue of bis famous castles. 
Wales was now tlioroiigbly subdiual, and the 
tAvo most precious treasures of the WTdsli, 
the crown of Artfiur and a piece of (die triui 
cross, wmre brought to the coiir iieror. David 
was delivered up by the Wels i on 22 Jinio, 
and taken to Edward at llhiiddlan, but tlui 
king would not see him. He determined 
^ that he should be tried before a full repre- 
sentation of the laity ’ (Const. J£ist. ii. 110), 
and accordingly summoned a -larliament to 
meet at Shrewsbury at Micbae mas, consist- 
ing of the baronage, two knights from each 
county, and representatives from certain cities 
and boroughs ; the clerical estate was not re- 
presented, as the business concerned a capital 
offence. David was tried by a judicial com- 
mission before his peers, condemned, and 
sentenced to be drawn, hanged, beheaded, 
disembowelled, and quartered, a hitherto 
unheard-of sentence (Ann. Osen. p. 294). A 
few days later, at Acton Burnell, Edward put 
forth an ordinance, called the ' Statute of Ac- 
ton Burnell,’ which had been drawn up by 
him and liia council for securing the debts of 


traders by rendering the profits of land liable 
for the same. He spent Christmas at Ehiidd- 
lan, on 9 Jan. 1284 was at York at the con- 
secration of his clerk, Antony Bek, to the 
see of Durham, then held a parliament at 
Lincoln, and was again at Bhuddlan at mid-' 
Lent, when he put forth the laws which are 
called the ^ Statute of Wales,’ though they 
were not the result of parliamentary delibera- 
tion (Co? 2 st. Hist. ii. 117). By 1 his statute 
the administration of the country was to some 
extent assimilated to the English pattern; in 
certain districts sheriffs, coroners, and bailiffs' 
were appointed, though the jurisdiction of the 
marchers wms still preserved in other parts, 
the English criminal law was to be in force, 
while in most civil matters the Welsh were 
allowed to retain their old customs. In the 
summer Edward celebrated his conquest by 
holding' a ^ round table ’ at Newyn in Car- 
narvonshire, near the sea ; the festivities cost 
a large sum, and were attended by a crowd of 
kniglits, both from England and from abroad 
(An)i. lEai'. p. 402 ; A)i7i. Diinst.]). 313). He 
spent Christmas at Bristol, where he held 
a ‘ singular, not a general, parliament,’ con- 
sisting simpl_y of certain specially summoned 
nobles (Ann. Ow//. qi. 300). Thence he went 
to London, where he w^as receivcid with great 
rejoicing, for he had not been t here for nearly 
three years (An7i. TVar. p. 402). 

A siuninons from Philip III to render him 
such assistance in his war with Peter III ot 
Aragon as was due by reason of his tenure of 
Gascony put Edward in some difliculty, for 
he was by no means anxious for the aggran- 
disement of Prance. However, he wont to- 
Dover as though to embark. While there 
the illness of his mother giwo him an excuse' 
for remaining at liome, and he passed Lent 
in Norfolk and Suffolk (Ann. Osen. p. 300 ; 
''fuiVET, p. 310). This year is marked by the 
‘ culminating point in Edward’s legislative 
activity ’ (Oo'nst. Hist. ii. 118). In the mid- 
siminier parliament, held at Westminster, he 
published the collection of laws known as the 
‘ Statute of Westminster the Second ’ (Sta- 
tutes^ i. ] 63), the first chapter of which, called 
^ l)e Donis Conditionalibus,’ the foundation 
of estates tail, restricting the alienation of 
lands, probably shows the influence of the 
nolflcs. Other chapters deal with amend- 
ments of the law relating to dower, advow- 
sons, and other matters. The wdiole forms a 
code, the importance of which did not escape 
the notice of contemporary chroniclers (Ann. 
Osen. q). 304; Statutes^i. 164). It was probably 
during this parliament, which lasted for the 
unusually long period of seven weeks, that 
Edward dealt decisively with the question of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction that had been in 
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dispute ever since the rcig*n of II( 3 nry II, and 
his action in this matter should be compared 
■with the policy of that Idng’ as exi)resscd in 
the Constitutions of Clarendon. Undaunted 
by previous defeats Peckhani evidently in- 
.stigated the bishops of his province to prescoit 
a petition to the crown against tliu sum- 
mary conclusion of ecclesiastical suits by royal 
prohibition. Edward, however, limited llu', 
sphere of clerical jurisdiction to imitriinonial 
and testamentary cases, and afterwards lai- 
laxed this by issuing the writ 'Circums])(Hd(! 
agatis,' which cdearly ddines the (uuscs wlntdi 
were to ho entertained by ecclesiastical couits 
(^Statni(^s,\. 242; Ajm. 7h,/7As’z'. p. ,417 ; Cottox, 
p. 1 tJG ; C<)9ist. Ilist. ii. 1 lb). In the St al-ulc' 
of AVinchester, published in the Octoher pjir- 
liament, the king revived and developed tlu3 
ancient laws relating to polices organisation, 
and to the obligat ion of ]{ee])ing arms for tlu3 
public service, and applied tbem 1 0 the needs 
of the time by converting them into a com- 


property, for the capture of ollenders, and for 
the establishment of the liability of districts 
for losses sustained through the hiilun^ of 
their police arrangements Q^elart Chitvtcr.^, 
p. 459 ). 

In a parliament consisting of ccclesijistical 
and civil magnates, held on 24 A])ril 124(5, 
Edward announced liis intention of going to 
Erance. Ilis presence was reipiircd in tlas- 
oony, though the immediate cause of his de- 
parture w'as to act as mediator in the long 
quarrel between the French and the Arago- 
nese for the possession of Sicily. Edward 
had now for some years been looked on as th(3 
most fitting arbitrsitor in this matt('.r. AVhtm, 
in 1282, Charles of Anjou andPeter of Aragon 
agreed to decide their dispute by a combat, 
in which each was to be supported by one 


ing at Bordeaux, and selected Edward as 
judgy. ^ On 5 April 1284 Martin IV Avrotig 
forbidding him to allow the encounter, and 
EdAvard sent ambassadors AAuth letters to 
Charles and Peter, declaring that ^ if ho could 
gain Aragon and Sicily’ by it he Avould not 
alloAV it {lAvdeva, ii. 22(5, 240, 241). Finally, 
while refusing to huA^e anytliing to do Avith 
the matter, he ordered the seneschal of ]h)r- 
deaux to put the city at the disposal of the 
Angevin prince. lie mediated nnsuccessf all y 
in 1284 between Philip III and Peter, ixml 
the king of Aragon hoped to engage him on 
his side. EdAvard, however, while anxious 
to prevent the increase of the power of Franco 
at the expense of Aragon, Avhich would have 
endangered his possession of Gascony, would 
not be draAvn into war beyond the sea. The 
captivity of Charles the Lame and the deaths 


of l*e(('r and Philip Ml opiuKul llu' Avny for 
IV(\sh, lU'goliations, and Philip I\', tlu' sous of 
( harl(‘s, a,iid (ilu3 nohEs of Provtuu'i^ all iu- 
volu'.d l lu^ inlnrfenmee of Mu' king of Euglaud 
(//). ii. 417, 4M8). Udwjird sulk'd 011 2, '5 l\Iay, 
h'aviug (he kingdom in charge' of liis cousin 
Udnmiid, and (.alviug wit Ii him Mu'cluuua'llor 
and uumy nobles ( /i/n/. (Asvv/. p. 40(5). Mi^ 
was honourably rt'(*('iv(‘(l by Philip, did homage 
(0 him al; Amiens, and tlnui w<ml, with him 
liO .Pa,ris. Aflnr ebla/ming llu' Mt'llh'menl. of 
S(W(n'al (|n('sl ions (amiU'.eU'd wit h his fon'igu 
poss(\ssions ami rlghis, lu' loll Ihirisal. Whil,- 
sunl id(' and ])r()C(*('(h'd l.o jlonh'nnx, wln'ia' lu' 
rtspnissenl somi' disnlh'el ion among I he eili/a'its 
Avilh e.oiisiderabhi sluirpncss ( I I mm i Ncau mm, 
ii, 1(5). lb' tin'll held a, eeugress a(. P»ord('a,n\, 
Avhieh was alilnmli'd by repri'MenlallM’S of Mn^ 
kings of Aragon, KrHne(',( ‘astih'aml Majortai, 
and (wo h'gales, and on 24 .Inly arraig'utl a 
(ruee la'leveen ['’ramaumd Arag'im { /'bv/rra, 
ii. 2».‘5()). hbiiling, howevc'r, that. it. was im- 
])ossil)h^ (o make lierms which would ho a,e“ 
eept.ahhi both (.0 llonorins I \' and (o.Iaim'S 
of Sicily, h(' pi'rsuaded Alfonso id’ Arag;on to 
treati apuat from his hroMu'i* James, imd on 
15 July 12(87 im'ti Alfonso a(. Mleron, and 
mad(3 a in'aty for (be liln'ratbrn e(‘ ( bavles 
ami for a, futmrmpi'aaun At( (In' sanu' ( inn^ (,he 
project of a imirringc^ lad.weeu Alfonso and, 
Udward’s daughti'r Elen, nor, whicdi had for 
soma yc'aavs bc'cm himlerml hy papal iiderle- 
nmccg e,\‘ereis('d on la'hnlf cd’dn^ Atignvin in- 
ticm'st, Ava,H ccmlinuc'd hy (he kings. W'hen 
Ud\va,rd re-eiil.erc'd ( hiseoiiy he snlb'i’cHl from 
a, shorl'i lliough sevi're ilhu'SH al( nhm(|ne(br(., 
a,nd on his rc'covi'ry rc'tnrned (,e Horch'anx, 
Avhere li(3 ngaiti ( 00 k (.lie eroHs, was appoint etl 
hy the legale. Mu' e.apluin cdMln^ cdirisl.mn army 
(Ann,, h'be.p, 401), ami c'xpi'lh'd (lu'ji'ws 
fnun (biseony aaid Ids otlu'r camtinenlal <lo- 
niinhms. ’Mie t rmU y eft )lhron was prommnet'd 
unsatlslael.ory hy' NieohiH I\' ( /‘ha/e/vg ii. 
458), and in 1288 Udwnrd agrc'c'd to a (ri'at.y 
at^ CampotVanco, whhdi see.urtal (he liheralion 
of Charles on (he pnymi'nt, of ( vvc'uty (bon- 
sand marks, of wlueh (I'u (housu,nd wt'fe 
lent him hy .Iblwa,rd, along wilb his hond 
for seven thousand more, on (he dc'livery 
of Engjtah host, ages and on oMu'r mmdm 
tic, ms (ii). ]). 4(58 sep) The war, liowc'veiy 
Avas rc'mwed,^ ami in' 1289 Udwanl sent, Mdo 
Ura,ndison Avitli a sharp reproof to Nicmlas 
for (meonraging warfare amongehrlsMum kings 
Avhen the inliclels wc're (irliimphiug evm‘ llu^ 
causci ()f the cross in Syria (Amari). Mcmn- 
while in aparruuuc'ni held on 2 Ibdi. (lie lords 
refused a grant, and the ,Ma.rl of (UoucH'stm* 

'll Ii ... . 


sneaiang tor tueresi;, 


ft'fRRk no more money ^ until they saw tlie 
Icing's face in ^England again ’ ( \V i K mh, p. 41(5), 
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It was evidently liigli time that Edward re- 
iiirnod, and ho landed at Eover on 12 Aug*. 

On his return he received many hitter com- 
])laints of the ill-doing’s of the judges in his 
nbsenco, and on 13 Oct. appointed a com- 
mission tiO inquire into their conduct. "Wey- 
land, one of the chief justices, lied to the 
Franciscan priory at Bury St. Edmunds, and 
assumed the monastic dress. Edward or- 
<lered that ho should he starved into suh- 
mission, and allowed him to escape trial hy 
going’ into perpetual banishment. All the 
judges save two were found guilty of various 
misdemeanors, were lined, and dismissed from 
olllee (/hm. p. 35e'5 sep) Before the 

end of the year Edward visited his mother, 
who had during his absence taken the veil at 


Amesbury, and also made visits ol de^'otion 
to the slirines of St. Thomas the Martyr, St. 
Edmund, and many other saints. Ilii was a 
man of strong’ religious feelings : in times of 
dilllculty lie made vows, ancl on his return 
from auylongjouriK'y or after aiiydidivevance 
from dang(u’ Jic never failed to o tier thanks 
])iil)licly in ones or moreof tluj great churches 
nf tlu^ kingdom. He appears to have usually 
])ass(‘d Lent in more or less retinunent in 
.Mouu', of the great monast(U’U‘S, and h(‘, cer- 
tainly took pliaisimi in attiuiding religions 
cereiuoui(!S, such as the consecrat ion of bi- 
sho])S. At. the same time his love of trutli 
nud hi.s manliut'ss of cliaracter k(ipt him from 
giving countenance to superstition or impos- 
ture. On one of his visits to his mollu'r at 
Aiiuvshury, he found her in a state of high 
<‘vcit.(unent ov{!r a, man who prettuulod that ho 
had bi‘.en ciirt'.d of blindnc'ss at th(‘. tomb of her 
latelmsbandjK'inglleiiry, Edward Iciuw that 
the man was lying, and told his mother so, 
which angered luu* so nuicli that, slui hade him 
Icaive her room. Jv ing as lu' was, lu^ obeyed her 
without a word, and as he went out met tlu^ 
provincial of the Dominicans, a man of much 
Iheologie.al learning and one of his int imate 
friends. ‘ Iknow enough ofniy father s justices, ’ 
he said to him, ' to he sure tluit he would 
rather have torn out the eyes of this ra.scail 
when they were sound than have giveui sight 
to such a scoundrel’ (TiirvuT). si)ent 
Oliristmas at Westminster, lield a parliament 
there early the next year, and on 23 April 
marri(‘d his daughter Joan to his old enemy, 
Hilbert, earl of Gloucester. This marriage 
suggest (h 1 to him a means of raising money, 
of whic'h he was in constant need, though the 
heavy lines lu^ had laid on the judges laid 
lately swelled his treasury {ybin.. Omo p. 321 ). 
In a parliament hold on 29 May, wliich con- 
sisted only of bishops and lay lords, he ob- 
tained leave to levy an aid pur fille marier of 
405. on the knight’s fee. This tax fell only 


on the tenants in chief who were held to he 
represented by the magnates {Select Chartei's^ 
p. 400) . A second parliament was held in July, 
to which the king summoned two knights from 
each shire. A week before the day on which 
the knights were to come to W estminster, and 
while the parliament therefore consisted only 
of the magnates of the kingdom, Edward, at 
the request of the lords, piiblislied the statute 
^ Quia emptores,’ forbidding subinfeudation; 
land alienated by a tenant, either in chivalry 
or socage, was to he hold by feolfee not of the 
alienor but of the capital lord, and hy the same 
services as it had been held hy the feoffor. 
This act, while protecting the rights of the 
lords, strengthened the position of the crown 
towards its tenants. Its remoter consequences 
have heeii a vast increase in the alienation of 
lands and in the number of landholders, the 
termination of the power of creating new 
manors, and an advance in the gradual ob- 
literation of all distinctions of tenure (Jh. 
p. 408). Ill the same month the king and 
liis privy council ordered that all Jews should 
he banished I'ronx tiie kingdom. In making* 
this decree Edward was iufiueiiced by ‘ eco- 
nomical as Avell as redigious’ motives {Qmst. 
Hist. ii. 123) ; it was liiglily' ]) 0 ])ular, and in 
ret urn be reciuved grants from llie clergy and 
laity (IlEMiNaBUKOii, ii. 22). Ikirlier in the 
month lie celebrated the marriage of his 
daught.er l^largaret to Jolin of Brabant with 
great magnificence. AVliile he was holding 
his autumn parliament at Olipstone in Sher- 
wood Forest, the queen lay sick at Ilardehy, 
0 ]* IJarby, in Nottingbamsliire (Ibujlish llis^ 
forical Iteview, 1888, x, 315). He remained in 
the immediate^ neighbonrliood until 20 Nov., 
and then went to lier, and was present at her 
d(utth on tlio 2Slh {Archceologia , xxix. 1G9). 
He felt her death very deeply, and is said to 
have mouriu'xl for her all tlie rest of his life 
( Opus (Vtrou. ]). 50). ILe funeral procession 
was stat ely, and the king accompanied it all 
the way ; tlu^ funeral it self l.ook place at LVest- 
mi lister on 1 7 Dec. [For further particulars 
see under IfL'EANOK ou (AsTiLn.] Edward 
s'pent Christmas at Ashridge in Buckingham- 
sliire, wliere his cousin Edmund, earl of Corn- 
wall, had founded a house of Bons Homines, 
and reimiiniHl there five weeks until 20 Jan. 
1291, evidently to some extent in retirement. 
Early in ]\Iay he proceeded to Norliam to 
settle the dispute between the competitors 
for the throne of Scotland, 

On the death of Alexander III of Scotland, 
in 128(), his granddaughter Margaret, the Maid 
of Norway, who was also great-niece to Ed- 
ward, was left heir to the crown, and certain 
Scottish lords sent messengers to the Eng- 
lish king on 29 March, to consult him on the. 
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affairs of the hingdom (Steyeksoi^, Docu- 
mmtSji. 4). During 1288 Edward was in treaty 
with Eric of Norway to procure a marriage 
between his son Edward and Eric’s daughter 
Margaret, and the following year a hull was 
obtained from Rome sanctioning the mar- 
riage, which was approved of and settled by a 
meeting of commissioners of the three king- 
doms of England, Scotland, and Norway, held 
at Salisbury on 6 Nov. The treaty of Salis- 
bury gratified the Scots, and a letter expri'ss- 
ing their pleasure w’-as sent to Edward by the 
estates assembled at Brigham, near Roxburgh, 
on 10 March 1290. The estates also entered 
into a treaty in July concerning the preserva- 
tion of the rights and laws of the kingdom. 
Ed\vard then appointed Antony Bek, bishop 
of Durham, governor of Scotland, in the name 
of Margaret and of his son Edward, that he 
might act with the regents and magnates in 
administering the kingdom according to its 
ancient laws; and furl her demanded that the 
castles should he put at his disposal, for ho 
had heard of certain dangers that threatened 
the country. This demand, however, was 
refused, ana was not insisted on. Margaret 
set sail from Norway and died before reach- 
ing Orkney (Stevenson). There -were thir- 
teen competitors for the crown, and the king- 
dom was in imminent danger of disturbance. 
Even before the death of Margaret, when the 
report of her illness had reached Scotland, 
the bishop of St. Andrews, the chief of the 
guardians of the kingdom, wrote to Edward 
urging his interference, and entreating him, 
should the queen he dead, to come to the 
border in order to prevent bloodshed, and to 
enable the faithful men of the realm to ‘ choose 
for their king him who ought to he so ’ (Eh- 
dera, ii. 1090). Edward is said to have told 
his lords that he hoped to bring the king and 
kingdom of Scotland as much under his au- 
thority as he had brought Wales {Aun. TVav. 
p.409). This reads like an afterthought. At 
all events be did nothing which tended to re- 
duce Scotland to the same condition as Wales, 
for he took steps towards providing her with 
a king by summoning the lords of the king- 
dom to meet him at Norham on 10 May 1291, 
while certain of his own military tenants 
were also ordered to be there at the begin- 
ning of June. On opening the proceedings 
the chief justice demanded whether the Scot- 
tish barons would recognise Edward as their 
superior lord, and various passages were read 
from ancipt chronicles showing how the 
Scottish kings had in time past done homage 
to the kings of England. When the barons 
were evidently unwilling to assent to this 
demand the king swore ‘by St. Edward that 
he would either have the due right of his 
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kingdom and of the crown oC St. Edward of 
which he was tlui guardian, or would die in 
that i)laco in the ])rc)socut ion of i(; ’ (II EjirNa- 
EUiiGir, ii. ibl). Ilo gave tluun Ihroo weeks, 
to considcii' tlieir answer. Wlien they came 
before him again on 2 Jiuk', th(‘, lords and 
clergy ac.kiiowlcdg('d his sup(Mdoi-ity,an(l each 
one of the eight compcdh.ors that, werci prc'sent 
afterwards did so singly for hiinsidf, ])romi8ing 
to abide by his decision as that of lln^ ‘ sovreign 
lord of th(‘, land' (F(vd('ra, i i. r):>9). Edward ro- 
ceivedsi^lsiuoftludandand ciisl les,andimm(v 
diaiely nvstored the guardiansliip of the land 
tothc regimts, adding a lord to tlunr nimiher 
and a])])oint:iTig a cluuuudlor and chamberlaiiu 
1 le received oaths offindty irom st',V(n,‘al lords^ 
his peace was ])i*oclaimed, lub ap])()iutiHl a 
commission consisting partly of Englishmen 
and partly of Scotchmen, chosem by Bruco 
and Jhiliul to decide on the claims of the 
competitors, atljoimied (lu^ court until 2 Aug., 
and then ])roceed(Hl to Edinburgh, St irling, 
and Berth, receiving tln^ homage of (lit^ people 
at each placai to wliich ho came. The court 
was again opened at Berwick oti 2 Aug., the 
proceedings were adjourned, and tlu^ king re- 
turned to the south. Tln^ lE*' 

cognition of his supcnlorlty over Scotland 
wmre by his comnmnd emterod in tlu^ (diro- 
nicles of divews Jhiglish ruonast(M*ii's. In the 
March of this year Nicolas IV granted him 
a tenth of ecclesiastical rovoniui for six years' 
for the crusadci he “was contemphiting (/7;. 
ii. 509). Aero had falhni, and tlie (diristians 
of the East wercj looking to Edward to de- 
fend their cause. ITe was never ahh^ tO' 
undertake this crusaxlo, and ho ap])li('(l the 
money which is said to hjLV(‘- been collected 
with much strictness to other purposes (OoT- 
TOiT, p. 198). On 8 Sept, he buried his mothex* 
with considerable state at Ameshury. A pri- 
vate war that had been carriial on between 
the Earls of Gloucester and Hereford took 
him to Abergavenny to hold an inquisition 
concerning a castle tdiat Gloucester* had built 
there without liceuvse* Tlumce ho went ta 
Hereford, and on 0 Nov. to Worcester. On 
the 25th he solemnly kept the anniversary of 
the queen’s funeral at Ijondon, with a large 
xiumoer of bishops wdio came tlutluu* for the 
purpose {An7i. Wigovn. p. 506). After keeping 
St. Edmund’s day, 28 April 1292, with his 
son and daughters at Bury St. TMmnncTs, 
and visiting Walsingham Abbey (ChnzJ. Flob. 
Wig. ii. 264), Edward again proceeded to 
Berwick. While he was at Yoi’k he caused 
Rhys, son of Meredydd, who had risen against 
him and had been defeated and captured, to; 
be tried and executed for treason. On 2 June 
the court was again opened at Berwick. The 
hearing of the case lasted until 17 Nov. [for 
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particulars see Baiiol, John, l!349-1315], 
when Edward delivered his judgment, declar- 
ing that John Baliol ought to have seisin of 
the kingdom, saving the right of the king of 
England and his heirs. On the 20th Baliol 
-swore fealty to Edward at Norhain, and on 
26 Dee., after his coronation, he did homage 
to him at Newcastle {Foidera^ ii. 693). 

A petty war between the seamen of the 
Cinque ports and of Normandy, which began 
in 1293, gradually assumed serious pro])or- 
tions, and our seamen beat the French licet 
in a pitched battle in the Channel. Some 
hostilities took place between the French 
and the Gascons, and Philip IV, Avho was 
bent on gaining Gascony, summoned Edward 
to appear before him in his parliament {ih. 
ii. 617). Edward made every effort to avoid 
war. A marriage was proposed bet\voon him 
and Blanche, a sister of the French king, with 
whom Edwmrd w'as, it is said, greatly in love 
{Ann. Wi<jorn. p. 515), and ho consent ed to 
give Philip seisin of Gascony, which Avas to 
be restored to him as Blanche’s dowav, Pliilip 
dealt dishonestly ; he hoped to persuade hld- 
wardto come over to France wdth the inten- 
tion, it is said, of entrapping him at Amiens 
(Cotton, p. 233) ; he broke off the negotiation 
for the marriage in 1294, and, having got Gas- 
cony into his possession, refused to deliver it 
up again, and declared that the promise was 
forfeited by Edward’s non-attendance. AVar 
was now inevitable. The king s(!iKed all the 
merchants’ wool, and wdth their consent le-vied 
an impost on it ; he obtained a promise of 
liberal help from the lords ' in a court or par- 
liament ’ held on 5 June, summoned his mili- 
tary tenants to assemble at Portsmouth on 
1 Sept., and organised his fleet, dividing it 
into three large squadrons llht. ii. 

125, 126 j NjcnroLAs, lUsf. of the Navy^ 1 . 
-270). On 4 July he seized all tlio cointal 
money in the cathedrals, monast(a*ics, and 
hospitals {Conf. Elok. Wig. ii. 271). Tie 
did not himself go to Gascony, for his i)r(i- 
-sence was required in W ales,wliero Lhnvely n’a 
.son Madoc, in North Wales, and other cliiivfa 
in Cardiganshire and Glamorgansliire, were 
in insurrection. The proposed exqxKlition 
came to nothing, though a force under Hir 
J ohn St. J ohn and other leaders nnuh^ a short 
campaign. He sent an embassy to Adolf of 
Nassau, the king of the Romans, and bought 
an alliance with him. The Count of Bar lie 
had already secured, for ho had given him 
his daughter Eleanor to wife the previous 
Michaelmas at Bristol ,-he took several princes 
•of the Low Countries into his pay, and sent 
•to ask Spanish help. On 21 Sept, he met 
the clergy of both provinces at Westminster, 
.and, having explained his necessities and apo- 
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logised for his violent oHuisuri's, (bominded 
their he-l]). Tlu'.y asked for a day’s gract', 
which was accorcicid tlumi. Tlii^y oderod two 
tenths for a yiair. ]^]dwarcl s('n(’ a ju(sss(vng(0’ 
to them, who (old tlnnu tliati (lu'. king would 
have half their n^vemu^s, and that if (lu^y i*('- 
fused he would put them onli of his ixnauq 
adding; ^ Wliocvex ofyo will sny him nay, hd. 
him rise and stand np tha(; his ixn-soii nia.y 
be known.’ The d(‘an of St. Panl’s ( ried to 
fiacify the king, and fell dead with feight in, 
ins prt‘,son(‘-e. The cltu'gy luid n(» lu'iid, for 
the archbishopric of Cjuii(n'l)uiy htul falleii 
vacant in 1292, and Roberl'p Winc.hels(y, 
who had been consecrat.(sl a few days betbia^ 
this, had not retiiriuid fnun Unnny tluy 
offered to ob(\y tlie king’s will if he would 
withdraw i he statiduwif mortmain. I’lus Ini 
refused to do, and tlicy were iorciid to pro- 
mise ilie half demandiMl of IIkmu (nni\nN(i- 
Birnnir, ii. 51-; (■out. Fnoii. Wi(}. ii. 27'i; 
Ann. BVymv/. ]). 5] 7 ; ]). 301). In ( )c- 

tober tli(i laily nnuh^ granl.s for tlui Whdslt 
war in a parliament in which, I hii e,i(i(\s and, 
towns wmo not riqm'Sfndcul, and I hoir con- 
tribution was colh‘ct(id from tlnioi M)y s(»pa.- 
ratii lU'gotiai.ion (ionductial })y tin' Idng’s olli- 
cers’ (Consi. ILlst. ii. 127). Tjihvard miindunl 
to Worc(ist(ir and i lumcti (o (4i(\sl er towards 
tlui <md of Novt'inbcir. Jhi ra.vjigiid parts of 
Waltis, buti was sluitp iq) In A h(‘r(;onwny by 
Madoc, and reduc.ed to some, sl,rnitpS, During 
ilus war ho Imilt tlKi ca,s(ple of UinuimaiiH; 
ho s])ent Christ, mas at Ah(‘.r(‘.onwu,y, and wa.s 
detained by the war until May 1295. Two 
h'gates, who w<ire s(Mit over to endeavour 
to make poa,c(‘., awu,i(ed his arrival at. , Don- 
don on 1 Ang. A great, coumfd wiis hi^ld 
and Iho legates were a,u(ihorisi'd to conchuhi 
a truce with Dhili]), but. .Edwa,rd refused to 
make ]ieaco because his ally Adolf wa.s not 
willing to do so. Tlio t reaclnu’ous designs o,f 
a cert ain knight nanuidTiirhervilh', who ])ro- 
iniscal Philip that ho would ohtain t,h(‘ cus- 
tody of the Cimtue ports and deliver tiuim to 
liini on tlu' a])poaranco of a Fronch fleot, were 
foiled by the refusal of Edward to grant, him 
the command he desired. Nijvert heless, an at- 
tack was made onHyihe, part of Dovm* was 
burnt by the Erench, and it was evidmitly 
thought that- tlui king ran some risk in at- 
tending the enthronement, of Archbisho]^ 
■Winchelaey at Canterbury on 2 Oct. {Ctnit 
Floiu Wio. ii. 278; AnnJ'hmst. p. .100)“. The 
king stood in great need of svqqilies ; t he riv 
])eated descents of the French were iutoIm> 
able, and no progress was made with the 
war; the campaign in Wahvs had boon pro- 
tracted; more serious trouble seemed lilcoly 
to arise with Scotland ; and tln^ council held 
in August had not dealt with the subject of 
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money, for it was from its composition inca- 
pable of taxing the nation. This was to be done 
by a parliament which the king summoned 
to meet in November. Writs were addressed 
to both the archbishops and to the several 
bishops containing a clause (Prcemimientes) 
commanding the attendance of the clergy of 
each diocese by their representatives, to the 
baronage, and to the sherilfs ordering each 
of them to return two knights elected to serve 
for his shire, and two citizens or burgesses 
elected for each city or borough 'within it. 
Thus, this parliament of li295 was an as- 
sembly in which the three estates of the 
realm were perfectly represented, and from 
that time every assembly to which the name 
of parliament can properly be applied wms 
constituted on the same model, though the 
desire of the spiritual estate to tax itself se- 
parately in its OAvn assembly, audits neglect 
to appear in the council of the nation by its 
proctors, have in fact changed the composition 
of parliament {Const, Hist. ii. c. xv. ; Select 
Charters, p. 472 sq.) Edward received grants 
from each estate separately, but was not able 
to prosecute the war with Franco in person, 
for his presence and all the money he could 
get w^ero needed for an expedition against the 
Scots. 

From the time that Baliol received the 
kingdom Edward had abstained from all di- 
rect intciTerence with the affairs of Scotland. 
In consequence, however, of the acknoAvlodg- 
ment of the feudal superiority of the English 
king he had a right, and was bound as lord 
paramount, to entertain and adjudicate upon 
appeals made to his court, and, in spite of 
Baliol's remonstrances, he had asserted and 
maintained this right in the case of an appeal 
made by a burgess of Berwick, wdiicli lay 
within the Scottish border, a few months 
after the settlement of the crown, and Baliol 
had implicitly allo'wed the validity of his as- 
sertion. Before long an appeal was lodged 
against Baliol by Macduff, earl of Fife. After 
some delay he appeared at a parliament held 
at Westminster in May 1294, and there seems 
to have promised an aid for the French 
war (HEMiXGBUKai-i, ii. 46). The Scottish 
nobles were dissatisfied with his conduct, and, 
anxious to take advantage of the embarrass- 
ment of England, opened negotiations with 
Philip of Erance. When Edward heard of 
this he demanded that the border fortresses 
of Scotland should he placed in his hands 
until his war with Erance wms concluded. 
This wms refused, and in March 1296 an 
army led by seven Scottish earls ravaged 
Cumberland, and made an xmsuccessful at- 
tack on Carlisle {Chron. Zanercost). Ed- 
ward was not taken unprepared, for he had 


already summoned Baliol aud the Scottish 
lords to meet him at New^castlo on 1 hi arch 
to answ^er for certain injuries done io his 
subjects, and had gone tliitluH' wuth a larger 
army. lie was joined by tJio Bishop of Dur- 
ham wutli the forces of the north, aud on the 
28th the English array of live thousand horse 
and thiT'ty thousand foot entcixvl Scotland, 
Edward cro.ysing the Twtual near Coldstream, 
and the bishop near Norluiin. Beuwick was 
siunmoned to surrender j Edward’s terms 
wei'e refused ; and on the *‘h)th ho prejianul 
to assault it. The Ihigdish ships which were 
to act with the army attacked too soon, and 
throe of them were l)urnt by tlu'. enemy. 
Edward h^d the assault in person, the toxvu 
was quickly taken, and, aswastlu', custom of 
war, very many Scots, morti it. is said than 
eight thousand, Avero put to the SAVord ; tlie 
garrison of the castle surrcmhn’ed on terms; 
and the Avoinon of BerAvick Aveia^ also aider 
some clays sint. offto their own peoide (IIiom- 
iXGBUEciir, ii. 99; Ivkighton, col. 2480, puts 
the number of the slain at 17,400 ; aud Fok- 
DiriT, xi. 54, 66, dAvells on the barbavi tit's of 
the English). AVhile EcKvarcl remaintul at 
BerAvick making ucav fortifications, a mes- 
senger from Baliol brought him the Scottish 
king’s ansAvor to lus summons, the roniuuia- 
tion of his fealty and homage. ' IJa, ! the 
false fool,’ Edward is said to luwe exclaimed, 

^ AA’hat folly his is ! If ho Avill not come to 
us, AVG Avill come to him’ (FoKDirN). lie dt^ 
tached part of his army to attack the castle 
of Dunbar, arriAnd there himself on 28 Ai)ril, 
the day after Surrey had delcattal the Scots, 
and received the surrender of the placav Dur- 
ing May Haddington, Itoxbiirgli, Jedburgh, 
and other toAvns were surrendered to him. 
lie AAms noAV joined by some Welsh troops, 
and about this time sent back part of bis 
English army. On 6 June he appeared be- 
fore Edinburgh ; the garrison began to trent 
on the fifth day, and the castle surrendered 
on the eighth day of the siege. At Stirling, 
Avhere the only man left of the garrison was 
the porter to open the gates of the castle, he 
was joined by a large body of Irish troops. 
He kept the festival of St. John the Baptist 
(24 June) with much state at Perth, creating 
several knights, and while he was there re- 
ceived messengers from Baliol, who brought 
him the king’s surrender. On 10 July he 
formally accepted Baliol’s surrender of the 
kingdom at Montrose. lie then raarclied 
northwards to Aberdeen, Banff, and Elgin, 
receiving everywhere the submission of the 
nobles and people, and returned to Berwick 
on 22 Aug., bringing with him the famous 
coronation stone from the abbey of Scone, 
and haAdng achieved the conquest of Scot- 
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land in less tlian twenty-one weeks ( Steybn- 
soiSTj Documents^ ii. 37). On the 2Sth lie held 
a parliament at Berwick, where he received 
the fealty of the clergy, barons, and gentry, 
the names filling the thirty-five skins of 
parchment known as Ragman Roll. All the 
'.Lands of the clergy were restored, very few 
lords \Yere dispossessed, the ancient jurisdic- 
tions were not interfered with, ^ no wuinton 
or unnecessary act of rigour was committed, 
no capricious changes were introduced ' fTvT- 
lek), and the king, having appointed a guar- 
dian, treasurer, and other officers for Scot- 
land, returned to England, and held a piar- 
liament at Bury St. Edmunds on 3 Nov. 

At this parliament, while the laity made 
their grants, the clergy, after thoroughly dis- 
cussing the ‘matter, authorised Archbisho]) 
Winchelsev to inform the king- that it wa.s 
impossible for them to grant him anything 
(A?i 72 . Diinst. p. 405; Cotton", p. 314). The 
cause of this refusal was that in the previous 
February Boniface VIII had issiu^l the 
bull ^ Olericis laicos,’ forbidding on ])ain of 
excommunication the clergy to grant, or 
the secular ])ower to take, any taxoLS from 
the revenues of churches or tlio goods of 
clerks. Edward would not accept this an- 
swer, and bade the clergy let 'iiiin know 
their final decision on the following 14 .lan. 
Meanwdiile he ordered the lay subsidy to be 
collected, and, after staying some time at St. 
Edmund's, went to Ipswich and kept Christ- 
mas there. ’While he was there he married 
his daughter Elizabeth to John, count of Hol- 
land, and then made a pilgrimage to Wals- 
ingham. On 14 Jan. 1297 he sent ])roctors 
to the clergy, who were met in council at 
St. Paul’s to decide the cnestion of the suh- 
sidy. After setting fort a the dangers tliat 
■ w’^ere threatening the kingdom, those proctors 
declared that unless the clergy granted a sidfi- 
cient sum for the defence of the country the 
king and the lords of the realm would treat 
their revenues as might seem good to them. 
The king, who was then at Castle Acre in 
Norfolk, received a deputation sent by tbo 
synod on tbe 20th, who declared that the 
clergy found themselves unable to make any 
grant. Edward merely answered the Bishop 
of Hereford, the spokesman of the deputation : 
^As yon are not bound by the homage and 
fealty yon have done me for your baronies, I 
am not bound in any way to you.’ lie was 
exceedingly wrotb, for he was in great need 
of money for tlie defence of tlie kingdom ^ and 
on the 30th he declared he would outlaw the 
, whole body of the clergy, and take their lay 
lees into his own hand {ih. p. 318). The clergy 
of the province of York submitted, made' a 
grant, and received letters of protection, and 


the writ wuis issued against th(» clergy of (ho 
southern ])roviiicc on 12 TVb. {jbui. 

р, 530). Two days bCbrii this th('. archbishop 
excommunicated all who slioultl ai'J contrary 
to the pa])al decree. 

Meanwhile the king’s army was (fidcaleil 
in Gascony, and Edward, who had on 7 Jan, 
made alliance with Guy, couul'. of Jdand(‘.rs, 
determined to send a fn^sli foren (o (bisc.oiiy, 
while ho made an exp(‘ditiou in ixm'sou U> 
Flanders, in order to a(‘4'- again s(i I’lulij) in tlu^ 
north. ‘AVith this view he lu'lfl a i)nrlia,nnm(. 
at Salisbury on 25 Feb., to wbidi only (iu'. ba- 
ronage of the kingdom was smnmoiuMl, wilii- 
out the clergy or tlio comiuoiis, Il(^ nsk(\(l (he 
lords, one after another, to go to tlu^ war in 
Gascony. Every om^ of tluun ri4iiH(Hl, and ho 
di'.clared that thosmvho would not g(y should 
give up their lauds to those! who would, h’luni 
he appealed to IIixm])hrey Bohun, tiiird t!arl 
of Hereford [(|. v.j, the (‘.oust ai»l(‘, and Uxwer 
Bigod, lift h earlofNorfolk [(pv.], tli(!ma,rHhaI ; 
botii excus(!d themselv(!s, ntil,, as might, 
have doiK!, on the gnmiid (iial; the Id'ugGuul 
strained his right s (wauy ])ossibIt 3 way ’ (Yh//,v/, 
Jlbb ii. 131 -3, wliieh sliould lu! (umsidtx'd 
for a full account of the (U'isis of this yc'ur), 
but simply l)(!(!au,se tluy were! only homid 1:(» 
servo wdth tlu! king. Tluy |)('rsisi(!d in their 
refusal [Inr Bigod’s well-known alttu'cat iou 
wdth tlie’ king s(‘e Rnmi), Knumt'l, TIu^ coun- 
cil brolu! up, and the Iavo (‘arls forthwith, 
gathered a forc(!, whicii was joiiuHl ly S(!V(‘ra l 
lords, and nnmixired firi(!cn, hundred uuni. 
Edward was nueasy, tdiouglj lu! lo'pt Iuh 
foprnigs to hlmseir (HnMiNninrinJit, li. 121). 
He was oldigt'd t;o eany onli his plans ami 
engagem(!nts, and a.^ his’ lords ivd’msiHl tolndp 
him h(! seiz(‘d the wool f)f all timH(! who had 
more than fiv(! sack’s, obliged t.he otJier uu'r- 
chants t.o redtami tJieirs by paying ah(!avy toll 
orGnaletiotOj’and orchyed, the sh(!rills td fur- 
nish supplies oi provisions from tln'ir S(W(!nil 

с. ountios. The ]'ord.s whr) h(dd with th(! two 
earls would not. allow th(! royal oll'Kitirs t.o 
take anything from their lands. M oanwlnh! 
Edward had an interview with the a,reh- 
bishop at Salisbmy on 7 March, and ])oini(!d 
out that he was acting from nm!(!ssit.y, tuul 
that it was useless to attempt! to r(!sist. At. 
a synod ludd on the 2(5th t\m archbishop, 
while re-fusing himself to yield, allowuHl ilu^ 
clergy to follow tlwur own cansci(!nc(\s, a.ml 
almost all of them purchased tludr ])i'a,ec of 
tlie king by the grant of a lifi-h (Gotton, -p. 
323). Edward then. iLSsued writs lor a, ^ mili- 
tary levy of the whole kingdom’ to nn!<d at 
London, though constitut-ionally the national 
force could not be compidled tio s(!rve out. ol‘' 
the kingdom (Ch??,.sy. 2£kL ii. 135y Wlum 
7 July, the day appointed for the meeting of 
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.tlxe force, arrived, the constahle and marshal 
sent to Edward, stating that they attended 
not in virtue of a summons, hut at his special 
request ; for so the message to the sheriffs was 
worded {Foedera^ ii. 707), and they hegged 
•to he excused from performing their duties 
in marshalling the host, and Edward, who 
was now at Portsmouth maldngpreparations 
for his expedition, appointed others to execute 
their offices. They then proceeded to draw 
up a list of grievances (ITEMiNontiEGir, ii. 
124). Edward evidently thought it well to 
take some measures to gain the goodwill of 
the nation ; for he promised that all liis 
military tenants who served in Flanders 
should receive pay, and he was reconciled to 
the archbishop. On the 14th he appeared 
before the people on a platform in front of 
Westminster Hall, in company 'witli the 
archbishop, his son Edward, and the Earl of 
"Warwick, and with many tears asked them 
to pardon him for what he had done amiss, 
saying that he knew that he had not reigned 
as well as he ought, but that whatever they 
had given him, or whatever had without his 
knowledge been taken from them by his 
officers, had been spent in their defence. 
And now,’ he addec., * I am going to meet 
danger on your behalf, and I pray you, should 
I return, receive me as you do now, and I 
will give you back all tliat has been taken 
from you. And if I do not return, crown 
my son as your king.’ Winchelsey wept, and 
qjromised that he would do so, and all the 
people held up their hands in token of their 
fidelity {Flores, p. 409). 

The barons, however, represented that it 
was unadvisable that the king should depart ; 
that a rebellion had broken out in Scotland, 
that the country was exhausted, that no more 
tallages ought to he levied, and that the 
Great Charter and the Forest Charter should 
be confirmed {ib.) Edward promised to con- 
firm the charters if the clergy and laity would 
make him grants. The grants of the laity 
were promised by certain of those who had 
come up to the army levied from the various 
shires, and the king tried in vain to induce 
the earls to hold a conference with him . They 
sent envoys to him at St. Albans on the 28th, 
but declined to come in person. He ordered 
the subsidies to be collected from the laity, 
and on 7 Aug. juiblished a letter which the 
sheriffs were bidden makeknown to the people 
at large. In this letter he said that he had 
Eeard that a list of grievances was drawn up j 
lie had not refused to receive it, he had not 
as yet seen it ; his people should remember 
that whatever money he had taken from them 
he had used in their defence. If he should 
Teturn he would amend all things, if not he 


would liave his heir do so ; he wa,s l)ound 
to go to the help of his ally, the Count of 
Flanders, and his going was lUicossary for the 
safety of the nat ion. Tlio lords had promised 
him a grant on corulition, tlnit he confirmed 
the charters, and he inuyed tlu'. ]) 00 ])le to give 
him all the hel]) they could, and bade thorn 
keep the ])eace (Cotton', p]). Ih'lO-l), After 
the publication of this let ter tln^ list, of griov- 
aucos was presented ; it purports to bo the 
work of tlui (^states, and aTU'r object ing to the 
king’s expedition sets forth the poverty of the 
realm, the extent tiO wffiich it was l)iirdenod 
by taxation, the disregard of the G roa,t Charter 
and of the Forest Chartiir, and the unjust 
seizure of wool, and iiually declanxs tha.t the 
king ought not to leaves t,he Jdiigdom In the 
face of th(s Scottish rebellion, and for other 
causes (IlniuiNaBUKcur, ii, f‘h)l). Edward, 
wdio was then at Odonier, near Wiiicludscsa, 
answered that he could niak(^ no rojily to tlusse 
matters without Ids (iouueil, and tlnit some 
members of it had alriiady crosstMl to Fhindiu-s, 
and others were in Jjondon, and lii'. re(|Ui‘Hlcci 
the earls that if tluy would not go with him, 
they would at least abstain from ch ) in g mi scl def 
in his absence. "While he was at, "Win duff sea 
he met with an accidimt that might have 
proved fatal. As ho was riding on the mound 
that defended the t(^wn on tin', s(Miward side, 
watching his fleet. Ids horse sided at a wind- 
mill, and refused to advanca^; ho xirged it 
with whip and spur, and the axiimal sn(ld(mly 
leaped from the mound on to the road which 
lay far below, winding iv) the stcuq) ascent of 
the hill. Luckily it alig.itod on its legs; the 
road was muddy from recent rain, and though 
the horse slipped some feiff,, the king was aljlo 
to bring it up again, and ont(‘r(id tlie gate of 
the town unhurt (TKivnT,p.359). ( )n 10 Aug. 
the clergy who had been receiv(Kl into the 
king’s protection met in convocation ( o decide 
the matter of the grant that hiid bemi de- 
manded of them ; they returned answer that 
they would apply to the iiopc^ for permission ; 
and as the king was dissatislii^d with this reply 
he ordered certain not immoderate taxes to bo 
collected off them. 

Edward set sail from Winchelsoa on the 
23rd, landed at Sluys, and proceeded to 
Bruges. There he offered to bear half the 
expense of fortifying the town, but found that 
the townsmen were hostile to the count ; they 
refused to become parties to the alliance he 
had made with Guy, and were inclined to 
surrender the town to the French. It was not 
safe for him to remain there, and he marched 
to Ghent, where the burghers had made terms 
with the French. Edward’s soldiers treated 
the Flemish with much violence, plundered 
the neighbourhood, and especially the town ol 
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Damme, where they slew two hundred men, 
for which the Mng had some of them hanged 

ii. 159; ElSHAItGERjp. 413). 
While he was in Flanders his son Edward 
was forced to confirm the charters, and to add 
certain clauses that met the grievances stated 
in the remonstrance drawn up by the earls. 
The charters thus confirmed and enlarged 
were sent over to Edward, who confirmed 
them at Ghent on 5 Nov. (^Statutes, i. 273). 
The additional articles are directed against 
taxation without the common consent of the 
realm, and against the arbitrary imposition 
of the maletote of 40<?. on wool, the right 
of the crown to the ancient aids, taxes, and 
prises being reserved. The special import- 
ance of this enactment lies in the fact that 
chiefly owinff to the work of Edward the 

o 

consent of the nation now meant the concur- 
rence of the estates of the realm assembled 
in parliament, without which taxation was 
now generally illegal. When the Great 
Charter was granted, no such machinery for 
the expression of the popular will was in ex- 
istence. The articles are extant in two forms : 
in French, the version which holds a perma- 
nent place in the statute hook, and by which 
Edward considered that he was bound ; and 
in Latin, under the title ^ De Tallagio non 
concedendo,’ and in this form they are con- 
siderably more stringent. Although the Latin 
version was not a statute, and is either an in- 
accurate version of the French articles, or may 
represent the demands on which they were 
founded, it has obtained the force of a statute 
because it is referred to as such in the preamble 
to the Petition of Eight of 1628 {Comt. Hist, 
ii. 141 sq.) Shortly after this an invasion of 
the Scots gave Winchelsey an opjjortunity 
for bringing the dispute between the crown 
and the clergy to an end by recommending a 
grant. Edward did not accomplish anything 
against the French ; the Flemish towns were 
not inclined to support him, and his allies 
gave him no help. Still his presence in 
Flanders checked Philip, and inclined him to 
accept the mediation of Boniface VIII, who 
interfered in the cause of peace in August 
(^F(sdera, ii. 791). After some delay terms 
were arranged for two years. While negotia- 
tions were in progress a serious commotion 
was raised in Ghent against the English on 
3 Feb. 1298, and Edward’s foot soldiers burnt 
and sacked part of the city. The Flemings 
excused their rising by declaring that the 
English had done them much injury, and 
Edward, who knew that he was in their power, 
was forced to give them a large sum as a 
recompense (Hemutgbtjrgh, ii. 170 sq.) On 
14 March he returned to England. Later in 
the year the terms with France were renewed 
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through the pope’s mefliation, and it wjus /ir- 
rangecl that Edward should many JMargaiad., 
the French king’s sister, and thali Ins hear 
Edward sliould be C 0 Tita‘a(*li(al to Isulxdla, 
Philip’s daughte-r. Edward’s maiTiago toolc 
place at Canterbury on 10 Stipt. 1201). I’lio 
truce of 1298 was renew(id tlu! lu'.xt y(‘ar, and 
finally was converted into a lasting pea,(;(‘, 
which was concluded on 20 IMay 1302). Gas- 
cony was restored to him, but hti sacriticed tJai 
interests of his ally, the Count of ld,a,nd(u*s, 
whom he left exposed to the vengeance of tins 
French king. The French war ( 3 U(bd oppor- 
tunely for Edward, for the Scottisli relxdlion 
demanded his immediate attcuitaon. ‘Walliwu^ 
had inflicted a diaastroins d(vfeat upon tlui 
English at the bridge of Stirling on J I Sept, 
1297, and had laid waste C\imbcrlau(l and 
Westmoreland. 

Immediately on his return Edward orchrtal 
commissionox’s to ixxake inquiry intn griiw- 
ances in eveuy county, and summomHl a, lay 
parliament to meet at York on 25 'Mn y. I’hti 
army was commaiultid to assimxbh, at. Rox- 
burgh on 23 Juno, and the Earls of Noriblk 
and Hereford declanal that they would not 
attend unless the king again conlirau'd tlui 
charters and the now artieh's. In ord(M' to 
meet thhr demand C(u*taixi nolxlt's swoni, on 
behalf of the king, that if lie wan vie.t.orioiis 
he would do what they riMpiinvl. After 
visiting the shrine of )Sl,. John, of Beviuley 
and other holy phices, JOdwiird nnd. his army 
at Eoxburgli, and found himsi‘11' a(- (h«‘. Innid 
of seven thousand horse and (dglit y tlamsand 
foot nearly all ’Welsh a.nd Irish, and, was 
soon joined by a force from Gase.ony, II(^ 
niarcbcdtilirough Bia’wiehshinuvilhoiit mov- 
ing the enemy, for the M(;otiS k(‘pt out of Ids 
way a,nd wast.iid the country. At Kirkliston 
he waited for news of Ihoshipslui had ordertal 
to sail into tlui Forth with, snppli(\s. ,Lh‘o- 
visioiis grew setarce, his Welsh ini tin try be- 
came mutinous, and lie had determined tn 
fall liack on Edinburgh and there wait for 
his shii)s, when ])art of his -ihuit at liisti ap- 
peared with the supplies ho needed, sind <m 
the third dtiy afterwards, 21 July, ti mes- 
senger from two Scottish lords infeirmed him, 
that the enemy was at Falkirk. Ills tinny 
camped that night in the open on ,ljinlitli- 
gow heath, and the next morning^ when tlm 
trumpet sounded at daybreak, tlio kin g’s li orse, 
excited by the general bustle, threw liim a.s 
he was in the act of mount ing, and broke 
two of his ribs with a kick (Tiuvet, p, 372)* 
Edward, nevertheless, mounted and rodo 
throui^hout the day as though ho had received 
no injury. The Scottish cavalry fled with- 
out striking a blow_(F0BinrK); the archers 
gave way after their leader was slain, but 
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tlie infantry, 'wliicli Wallace had arrang’ed 
in four compact masses, stood firm, and the 
English, horse charged in vain against their 
spears. At last they -were broken by the 
English archers and by volleys of stones from 
the other foot soldiers, and -were then help- 
less. Edward’s victory was complete ; twenty 
thousand Scots are said to have perished, 
while only two men of rank fell on the Eng- 
lish side (Teivet). On advancing to Stir- 
ling, Edward found that the Scots had burnt 
the town ; he lay there fifteen days to re- 
cover from his hurt, sending out expeditions 
to ravage the country, and putting the castle 
in a state of defence. He then marched to 
Abercorn, and thence through Clydesdale to 
Ayr, intending to advance into Galloway, 
hut provisions failed, and he returned through 
Annandale and received the surrender of 
Bruce’s castle of Lochmaben. On 9 Sept, 
he was at Carlisle, and there held a council, 
at which he granted the estates of the Scot- 
tish nobles to his own lords. The Earls of 
Norfolk and Hereford now requested that 
they might return home, declaring that their 
horses and men were worn out, though they 
let it he known that they were offended be- 
cause the kin^ had granted the Isle of Arran 
to Thomas Bisset, a Scottish lord who had 
seized it, whereas they said that he had pro- 
mised to do nothing without their counsel. 
Edward’s army, which had already suffered 
much from fatigue and privations, was greatly 
weakened hy their departure, and no further 
operations of any importance were attempted. 
After staying for a while at Jedhurgh, New- 
castle, Durham, and Tynemouth, he spent 
Christmas at Cottenham, and marched south- 
wards early in 1299, having utterly crushed 
the rising under Wallace, but leaving the 
land beyond the North virtually unsubdued, 
and the whole country ready to break into 
revolt. In spite of his magnificent army, his 
success was limited hy want of provisions, 
and by the discontent and suspicion of the 
constable and marshal. 

The promise Edward had made before his 
expedition that he would confirm the charters 
was claimed in a great council he held at 
London on 8 March. He was displeased, 
and, though he declared that he would give 
his answer the next day, removed from the 
city during the night. Suspecting that he 
meant to evade his promise, the lords came 
after him and Mamed him for his removal. 
He declared that he had moved for the sake 
of better air, and told them to go to his 
council for his answer. The Great Charter 
was confirmed, but to the confirmation of 
the Eorest Charter was added, ^saving the 
right of our crown,’ and when the people, 


who were assembled in St. Paul’s church- 
yard to hear the charters aiid the king’s con- 
firmation, heard this salvo, their blessings 
were turned into curses (IlEMTE'miEEGir, ii. 
183). Another council was hold in May, 
and the king then confirmed both the char- 
ters without any salvo, and promised to issue’ 
a commission ibr a perambulation of the 
forests, in order to settle disputes and de- 
clare the rofoi-inatioii of abuses. At the re- 
quest of the pope, Edward liberated Baliol 
ill July and delivered him to the legate, for 
he was anxious to meet the wishes of Boni- 
face, in the hope that he would speedily re- 
gain Gascony, and was disa])pomted at not 
receiving it at his marriage in September. 
Soon after his marriage he began to make 
arrangements for anotber expedition to Scot- 
land, ibr the regents clioson hy the Scottish 
lords, who were iqdudd hy Pliili]), were 
threatening his garrison in Stirling. On 
11 Nov. he held a council at Yorlc, and ad- 
vanced tbcnco with his army as far as Ber- 
wick. There, however, fhe liarons declared 
that it was too late in the y(mr to make a 
campaign, and that they would go no further, 
for the king, they said, was not carrying out 
the confirmation of tlio charters. He was 
therefore obliged to return, and to authorise 
the surrender of Stirling. After spending 
Christmas at Berwick, lie returned to the 
south, and hold a parliament at London on 
6 March 1300, which * contained both com- 
mons and clergy ’ (Co'mt. Jlist, ti. 149). The 
question of the charters was again renewed. 
Again the king confirmed them, and gave his 
consent to a series of articles supplementary 
to the Great Charter (^articnli super cartas’), 
enacting chiefly sundry reforms in the system 
of administering juatico. In this parliament 
the king yielded to the will of the nation in 
the matter of the forests, and ordered the per- 
ambulations. At midsummer ho again mot 
a force composed of those who owed military 
service at Carlisle, and marcluKl into Scotland 
with three thousand mini at arms, his banner 
displaying ^ three leopards courant of fine 
gold, set on red, fierce, hauglity, and cruel ’ 
(Siege of Carlaveroch, p. 23). Ho took Loch- 
mahen, and, about 10 July, the castle of Car- 
laverock, which was for some time held against 
his army by a garrison of only sixty men. As 
a reward for their valour Edward granted 
them life and limb, and ordered that each of 
them should receive a new garment (ih» p. 87). 
He entered Galloway, and there had an in- 
terview with certain Scottish lords!, who 
demanded that Baliol should he allowed to 
reign over them ; he refused their demands 
and marched to Irvine, remaining in Gallo- 
way until the end of October. While he 
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was at Sweetheart Ahlbey Arclibisliop "Win- 
chelsey came to him on 27 Aug., in company 
with a papal envoy, bringing him a bull from 
Boniface commanding him to abstain from 
further hostilities, denying his right to the 
lordship of Scotland, and declaring that it be- 
longed to the holy see. Winchelsey,it is said, 
added an exhortation of his own, and spoke 
of the safety of the citizens of Jerusalem, 
and how those who trusted in God were as 
Mount Zion (Ps. cxxv. 1). ^By God's blood,’ 
the king shouted, ^ I will not hold my peace 
for Zion, nor keep silence for Jerusalem ' (Is. 
Ixii. 1), ^but I will defend my right that is 
known to all the world with all my might ’ 
(Walsis^'G-ham). The story may not be true, 
but so devout a king as Edward may well 
have capped texts with the archbishop to 
good purpose. A letter was given to Win- 
chelsey promising that the king would send 
the pope an answer after he had consulted 
with the council of his lords, for it was ‘ the 
custom of the kingdom of England that in 
matters touching the state of the realm their 
advice should be asked who were affected by 
the business ’ (Matt. Westmon-. p. 426). On 
30 Oct. he yielded to Philip’s mediation, and 
granted the Scots a truce until the follow- 
ing Whitsuntide. 

In January 1301 Edward held a parliament 
at Lincoln, at which the report of the peram- 
bulations of the forests was received. The 
forest question was still productive of sus- 
picion and annoyance ; it touched the rights 
andproperty of the king, audit deeply aifoeted 
the wellbeing of many of his subjects. Edward 
would not consent to the disalForestmeuts 
which were contemplated unless the prelates 
and lords could assure him that he might do 
so without breaking his oath — probably some 
oath not to alienate the property of the crown, 
and without stripping tie crown of its rights. 
On the other hand, the lords complained of 
Walter Langton, bishop of Lichfield, the 
toasurer, and presented a series of articles by 
Henry Keighley, one of the members for Laii- 
cashixe, demanding a fresh confirmation of 
the charters, the execution of the disafforcst- 
ments, and various other concessions, while 
the bishops declared that they must obtain 
the pope s consent before they could make a 
grant. The conduct of the barons appears to 
have been unreasonable. Edward scarcely 
deserved to be treated with so much distrust, 
though he had to some extent brought it on 
himself by the tenacity with which he had 
clung to what seemed to him to be the riuhts 
of the crown in the matter of the forests. Hie 
upheld his minister, but was forced to assent 
to most of the barons’ articles. Keverthe- 
less he was deeply angered, and imprisoned 


Jieignioy, though only lor a short time. An 
article declaring that the goods of tlio clergy 
should not be taxed without the consent of 
the pope he rejected; it wms a sign that 
Winchelsey was acting in conjunction with 
the barons. The archbishop had al ready shown 
by his conduct with regard to the papal pro.- 
tensions over Scotland that ho was not i in- 
willing to use his office to embarrass the king, 
and Edward did not forget to rcipiite him lor 
the part he now took in forwarding his abasii- 
ment ( Const. Hist. ii. 150 sq.) Edward skil- 
fully broke the alliance between the arch- 
bishop and the barons. After the commons 
had been dismissed, he laid the pojio’s bull 
before tlm barons, and requested them to 
send their own answer. On 12 Eo]}. they 
wrote a letter to the pope on behalf of tiio 
whole community of t]ic realm, and addressed 
to him by seven earls and ninety-seven barons, 
declaring that the kings of 'England ought 
not to answer concerning their rights heforo 
any judge, occlosiasllcal or civil, together 
with more of a like kind {Fwdera, ii. 8(K) : 
IlEMmonimoH, ii. 21 1). In this letter tho 
bishops had no ])art. On 7 May the Idnn- 
also sent the pope a long statement; of tho 
historical grounds on which he bastal bis 
claim {Ihdera, ii. 8(13). llis iroiibhts witli 
the baronage now ceased. I [is old ()]y lonimt., 
Humphrey Bohun, was dimd, a,nd us sou 
Humphrey, fourth earl of IlerOonl Iq. v.j, 
married tho king’s daught.i'r Ihizaholli iu 
1302, and suiTcndered his estates, rtuuuviiu*’ 
them back in tail, and the cliildless lOarl (ffi 
Korlollc made tho king Jus heir, and (nt.erod 
into a similar arrangement (sin undurlhoon, 

ImcEE, fifth earl of Norfolk, and Const Hist, 
11. 154). 

At midaummorEdward again entered Hcot- 
land and took tho castle of Bonkill In the 
Morse. No vigorous opposition was xna.de 
to his authority south, of the Forth, (hoiigh 
the boots lost no opportunity of secret.ly in- 
jiirmg the English, and pursui'd tlit^ wise 
liohcy of cutting oil' stragglers, and distiressingr 
the army by wasting the country so thah no 
forage was to bo had. Many liorsos died of 
and cold before Edward wont into 
wxnterquaiders atLinlitligow, where he spent 
Christmas. His designs of conquesfi were 
chocked by Philip, who again prevailed mi him 
to grant a truce until November Ie3()2. boon 
aftex‘ his return to England tho difiicnl(;io8 
that had restrained his action against Scotland 
began to clear away. Boniface found (halJie 
needed help against Philip, and, as ho hoped to 
obtain It from Mward, he gave up the cause 
of tho Scots; and Philip, who was 'anxioiis to 
devote all hia strength to tho war witli Finn- 
dors, concluded tlie treaty of Amiona, wliick 
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left the Scots to their fate. Edward, now 
that he had at last regained Gascony and was 
free from embarrassment at home and abroad, 
was able to carry on. a more decided yolicy 
with respect to Scotland. Affairs had gone 
badly there, for on 24 Feb. 1303 Comyn had 
defeated an English army under Sir John 
Segrave at Eoslin. On 20 May Edward met 
his army at Eoxbnrgh ; he marched by Edin- 
burgh, Perth, Brechin, Aberdeen, and Banll 
without meeting any resistance save at Bre- 
chin, which stood a siege of about three 
weeks. Then he advanced into Moray, re- 
ceived the submission of the lords of the 
north at the castle of Lochindorb (Fordun, 
p. 989), and continued his ravages as far as 
Caithness. Stirling, the only place that still 
held out against him, he passed by. He 
marched south to Dunfermline, where he was 
joined by his (]Lueen, and passed the winter 
there, receiving the fealty of many Scottish 
nobles, and among them of Oomyn. His ex- 
penses were heavy, and he was forced to hnd 
out some way of raising money. Accordingly, 
in February 1304, he issued writs for col- 
lecting tallage from his demesne. This was 
contrary to the spirit, though not to the let- 
ter, of the confirmation of the charters ; it 
was an expedient that naturally commended 
itself to his legal mind as a means of obtain- 
ing his purpose without violating the exact 
terms of his pledge. In March he held a 
parhament at St. Andrews, and all the Scots 
who were summoned attended it save Wal- 
lace and Fraser ; of Wallace he wrote on the 
3rd that no terms were to he offered him 
save unconditional surrender. At St. An- 
drews he fixed the amounts which the barons 
were to pay as the price of obtaining his 
peace. When this business was concluded 
he laid siege to Stirling Castle ; it was de- 
fended with great courage, and Edward, who 
was eager to take it, was more than once hit 
by missiles from the walls. The siege taxed 
his resources ; he sent to England for mate- 
rials for Greek fire, ordered the Prince of 
Wales to strip ofP the lead from the churches 
of Perth and Dunblane and send it to him, 
and employed Boh ert Bruce in conveying the 
framework for his engines {Documents, ii. 479, 
481). The garrison surrendered at discretion 
on 24 July. Edward granted them their 
lives and merely punished them by imprison- 
ment. He then made arrangements for the 
government of the country and the custody 
of the castles, and, accompanied by a num- 
ber of Scottish nobles, marched southwards 
to Jedburgh, re-entered England, and spent 
, Christmas at Lincoln. The court of king’s 
bench and the exchequer, which had been at 
York ever since June 1297, now returned to 


Westminster. The following summer Wal- 
lace was delivered up to the Jkiglish, was 
l)rought to London, was tvuul lor treason, 
murders, robberies, and other felonies, and 
was put to death 011 23 Aug, 

Iktward returned to Lotidon on 30 Jan. 
1305, and, finding that during his absence a 
number of crimes of violence luul been com- 
mitted by hired ruiruuis, he caused a statute 
to he made against such olfimeos, and in April 
issued a writ founded u]iou iti, called ‘ of Trail- 
baston,’ for the aria^st and punishment of the 
{2toU.s 0 / Parllaj/icjit, i. 178; Fwdera,, 
ii. 11900). lie liad trouble in his own family, 
for in Juno the rrinc(^ of Wales, who was 
under the influence of Piers Gaveston, griev- 
ously insulted and wronged BivShop Laugton, 
and was kept in disgrace for six moiiths [see 
under EmvARR II]. In thi^ course of the 
summer a Gascon noble, licrtrand do Goth, 
archbishop of BordeUiUx, one of Edward’s sub- 
jects, was raised to the papa,cy as Clement V. 
Political aiid personal rtaisons combined to 
render him anxioius to oblige Edward, and 
he invited him to b(i present at his corona- 
tion {Fwdera, ii. 9()()). The king did not go, 
hut sent ambassadors to treat of c(.n'tain mat- 
ters that ' lay deep in his heart ’ (lb. p. 971). 
These were the promi.scs lu^ liad made con- 
cerning the charters, and the oficnce that 
Winch clsey had given him {Chronicles, Ed’- 
7 imrd 7, lutrod. cv). He considered that he 
had been forced to diminish the just rights 
of the crown by yielding to tJio demands for 
a perambulation and disalforesting, and that 
his subjects had taken an unfair advantage 
of him; and it can scarcely be doubted that 
his love of hunting rendered the concessions 
he was forced to make peculiarly grievous to- 
him. Accordingly, at his request, Clement 
absolved him from the pledges he had entcired 
into in 1297 {ib. p, 978). In conde.mnmg his 
conduct, and it is certainly worthy of con- 
demnation, it must be remembered that he 
took no advantage of this bull, and the reli- 
gious and moral standard of the time shoxild 
also be taken into account. Clement further 
ordered that no excommunication was to be 
pronounced against him without the sanc- 
tion of the Boman see, and thus deprived 
AVinchelsey of the means of defending him- 
self against the king. Edward had already 
shown that he looked on the archbishop with 
disfavour, for he must have approved of the- 
excommunication pronounced against Win- 
chelsey in 1301 in the matter of a suit brought 
against him at Borne, and his anger was kept 
alive by a quarrel between Winchelsey and 
Bishop Langton. In 1300 the archbishop 
heard that the king and Langton had pro- 
cured his suspension, and went to the king 
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and asked him to stand his friend. Edward 
rephed with great bitterness, reminding him 
of the trouble and humiliation he had brought 
upon him, and telling him plainly that he 
wished him out of the kingdom (Bieching- 
TOK, p. 16). The letter of suspension that 
‘the king had sought for arrived (^Concilia, 
ii. 281, 286), and Winchelsey left England, 
not to return during the king’s life. His ab- 
sence enabled the king and the parliament 
to give a check to the aggressions of Borne, 
and led to the famous letter of remonstrance 
against papal oppressions drawn up by the 
jparliament at Carlisle in the spring of 1307. 
iSievertheless Edward was forced to make 
some concessions to the pope, and to draw 
back in a measure from the position he had 
taken up in order to secure his triumph over 
the archbishop (^Consf, Hist. ii. 156). 

Meanwhile, in September 1305, Edward 
held a council at London, composed of cer- 
tain bishops and nobles both of England and 
Scotland, who drew up a scheme for the ad- 
ministration of Scotland, dividing the country 
into judicial districts, and appointing justices 
and sheriffs as in England (^Flores^ p. 462). 
The scheme was approved by the king, and 
he fully believed that he had at last secured 
the submission of the country. In the fol- 
lowing year, after taking his pleasure on the 
.borders of Wiltshire and Hampshire, he wxmt 
to Winchester to keep Lent, and while he 
was there received tidings of the rebellion of 
Bobert Bruce and the murder of Comyn. lie 
despatched a force to Scotland, under the 
Earl of Pembroke and two other lords, gave 
Gascony to his son Edward, and issued a 
proclamation that all ivho were bound to 
receive knighthood should come up to West- 
minster for that piu-pose. Then he journeyed 
to London in a horse-litter, for he was infirm 
and could not ride. On Whitsunday, 22 May, 
he held a magnificent festival, knighted his 
son, and invested him with the duchy of 
Aquitaine, and the_ prince knighted about 
three hundred of his companions in West- 
minster Abbey. Then, in the midst of tlie 
festival, the king vowed ‘ before God and the 
fiwnns ’ that he would punish Bruce, and after 
that would no more bear arms against Chris- 
tian men, but would go to the Holy Land 
and die there {ib. p. 402 j Tetvet, p. 408). The 
prince at once marched to Scotland, and he 
followed by easy stages towards Carlisle, 
where he had summoned his army to as- 
semble on 8 July. He was attacked by 
dysentery, and on 28 Sept, turned aside to 
Lanercost and joined the queen there {Chron. 
Lanercos% p. 206). The lenity he had hitherto 
shown^ in dealing with the Scottish nobles 
had failed of its purpose, and he now issued 


a decree that all concerned in the murder of 
Comyn, and all who sladtered thoni, should 
be put to death, and that all wdio hidonged 
to the party of Bruce should, after conviction, 
heimprisonecl during pleasure, a decrtui wdiich, 
considering the habits of the time, c('rtninly 
cannot he considered excessively rigorous. 
The English army was siicccssi'ul ; Bruce’s 
adherents were dispei’sed, and lu‘fie(i for slud- 
tor to Ireland. Tlie war was conducted, as 
all wars between the English and Scots wore 
conducted, with considerable ferocity, an<l 
some Scottish prisoners of rank worci triinl, 
condemned, and executed with much bar- 
barity. Edward can scarcely h(i held guilt- 
less of cruelty in these cases, hut his cnudt.y 
■was not purposeless, and his temper, which 
had no doubt been soured by age, (lisappoiut- 
ment, and sickness, was severely tried ; for 
these men had broken t he oaths of fealty tlu^y 
had made to him, and their rals(uu'.ss threa- 
tened to ruin the work on which ho had 
expended so niucli labemr and t,i*(Misur(‘, and 
wducJi ho belic'.vtal had been crowned with 
success. ^ The Countess of Bueluui and tlui 
sister of Bruce wcu-o sul)j(‘(ii,ed to an iiu- 
prisoiiinont of inucli severity, though, they 
were not treated so harshly as is often si a, teal 
[see under CoJUVN, John', third ifAKo o,i<’ Ihr- 
ciiak]. Edward appe^ars to liawt^ reauairuHl 
atXauercost until about, 1 fihindi 1307, sul- 
feriiig niiicli IVoni sickiuiss (Chron. da Ininar-^ 
costj p. 207), and before luGe 41 ga,V(s (liread iouH 
on 20 Eeb, lor th<^ bauislinieni, ol’ (lavi'slou, 
the evil counsellor of bis sou {Fo'dara, ii. 
1043). He tlam went to Chirlishi to his 
parliament, and remained ilKao. Jlis army 
was summoned to nuiot; at, Carlisle soon aflww 
midsummer, and as Bruce had revtanuul and 
had gaiiu'd a, transient success h(^ dettirmined 
to take t,he field in peu'son, and hoping that 
Ids heah,h wots rtsstored, oUered in t.io (ailluj- 
dral his litter and t lu^ liorsejs that; dnwv it, 
and set out on horseback on Morulay, O.f'uly. 
Ilis malady return(,Hl with iruirease.d sc 5 v< 5 « 
rity, and that day lie only journeyed two 
miles. Still Jus spirit was undaunted ; ho 
again sot out the next day, and again, could 
not ride further than tho same dis1;auce. On 
Wednesday ho rested, and t,lie next clay a,r- 
rivecl at Ihirgh-on-Sands (Tjcivut, ]). 413, 
n. 3). There he took leave of the Princ.e of 
Wales; he hade him staid his luwt to the 
Holy Land with a hundred knight, s, who 
■\yere to serve there for a not, to bury 

his body until he had utterly subdued the 
Scots ; and to carry his hones from phice to 
place wherever he should march against them, 
that so he might still lead the army l,o vic- 
tory, and never to recall Gavt'ston without 
the common consent of the naticin. Ho died 
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T;vit]i, it is said, words of faith in God upon 
his lips, on Friday, 7 July, at the age of 
sixty-eight (^Chron, de Lanercost, p. 108). 
His son disobeyed his dying commands, and 
he was buried in "Westminster Abbey on 
27 Oct. By his first wife, Eleanor of Cas- 
tile, he had four sons : John and Henry, Avho 
died in infancy ; Alfonso, who lived to the age 
of twelve ; and Edward, who succeeded him ; 
and nine daughters, four of whom died young. 
The others were : Eleanor, born in 1266, be- 
trothed to Alfonso of Aragon {Fu:dera, ii. 
214), married Henry III, count of Bar, in 
1293, and died in 129S ; Joanna, born at 
Acre in 1272, betrothed in 1278 to Hart- 
mann, son of the Emperor Budolf {ih. 1007), 
w’ho was drowned in 1281, married first, Gil- 
bert, earl of Gloucester, in 1289, and secondly, 
in 1296, against the will of her father, a 
simple knight, Halph of hlonihermer, who 
thus obtained the earldom of Gloucester 
(Hemikgbuegii, ii. 70, records how she de- 
fended her conduct in making this marriage), 
she died in 1307 ; Margaret, born in 1275, 
married John, afterwards duke of Brabant, 
in 1290, and died in 1318 ; Mary, born in 
1279, took the veil at Amesbiiry in 1284 
somewhat against the wish of her father, who 
yielded in this matter to the urgent request 
of the queen-mother ; she was alive in 1328 
(Trivet, p. 310 ; Monasticon, ii. 237-40) ; 
Elizabeth, born at Rhuddlan in 1282, and so 
called the ^Welshwoman' Walldniana,^ 
Cotton, p. 163), married first, John, count 
of Holland, in 1296, and secondly, Humphrey 
Bohun, fourth earl of Hereford, in 1302, and 
died in 1316. By his second wife, Margaret, 
•who survived him, Edward had two sons, 
Thomas [q. v.], earl of Norfolk, born at Bro- 
therton in 1300, and Edmund [q. v.], earl of 
Kent, born in 1301, and a daughter who died 
in infancy. 

[Matt. Paris, Chroii. Maj.; Royal Letters, 
Hen. IH ; Annals of Winchester, Waverley, Dun- 
staple, and Worcester, and T. Wikos ap. Ann. 
Monastici; Rishanger’s Chron. ctAnnales; Opus 
Chronicormujboth ap. Chron. Monast. S. Alhani ; 
J. de Oxenedes ; R. Cotton ; T. Walsingham ; 
Annales London., Chronicles, Edw. I and II ; 
Bruty Tywysogion; Registrum, J. Pockham— all 
these in Rolls Ser. ; Liber de Ant. Logibiis ; Ria- 
hanger’s De Beilis, both Camd. Soc. ; W. Hcm- 
ingburgh; N. Trivet; Cont. Ploronce of Wor- 
cester, these three Engl. Hist. Soc.; Adam of 
Domerham. ; Robert of G-loiicester ; P. Langtoft ; 
Eordnn’s Scotichronieon, these four ed. Hearne ; 
Chron. de Lanercost (Bannatyne Club) ; Birch- 
mgl:on’s Anglia Sacra, i. ; M. Westminster, PI ores 
HisE ed. 1570; EymePs Pcedera, ii. ed. 1705 ; 
Wilkins’s Concilia, ii. ; Stevenson’s Documents 
illustrative of the Hist, of Scotland, Scotch Re- 
cords; Statutes at Large, ed. Pickering ; Stubbs’s 


Const. Hist, ii., Select Charters, and Early Plan- 
tagenets ; [Seeley’s] Life and Reign of Ed- 
ward I ; Blaauw’s Barons’ War ; Pauli’s Simon 
do Montfort; Prothero’s Simon do Montfort; 
Amari’s War of the Sicilian Vespers, trans. Earl 
of Ellesmere; Tytler’s Hist, of Scotland, i., 2nd 
edit. ; Burton’s Hist, of Scotland, ii. 2nd edit . ; 
Sir II. Nicolas’s Hist, of the Royal Navy, ij 
and Siege of Carlavcroek.] W. H. ^ 

EDWARD II OR Carnarvon (1284- 
1327), king of England, fourlli son of Ed- 
ward I by his first wife, Tlleanor of Castile, 
was Lorn at the newly erected castle of Car- 
narvon on St. Mark’s day, 25 April 1284. 
As his parents had spent the greater part of 
the two previous years in Wales and the 
borders, his hiilh at Carnarvon must be re- 
garded as the result of accident rather than 
the settled policy which later traditions at- 
tribute to his father. Entirely apocryphal 
are the stories of the king presenting his in- 
fant son as the future nativ(i sovereign of the 
Welsh (they fir.st appear in Stow, Amah, pp. 
202-3, and Rowel, l£ht. Camhna, ed. ]584, 
p. 377). The tradition wliich fixes iJic room 
and tower of the castle in which Edward 
was born is equally baseless. On 19 Aug. 
the death of his elder hrotluT Allbiiso made 
Edward his father’s heir. 1 1 e was luirdly six 
years old when the negotiations ibr his mar- 
riage with the infant Queen Margaret of Scot- 
land were successfully completed. In March 
1290 the magnates of Scotland assented to 
the match (Fwdem^ i. 730), hut on 2 Oct.Mar- 
gaxot’s death destroyed the best hope of the 
union of England and Scotland. On 28 Nov. 
he lost his motlier, (iucen Pfieanor. 

At a very early ago Edward liad a separate 
household of some magnificence assigntid to 
him. So early as 1 294 the townsfolk of Dun- 
staple bitterly com})huned of Ids attendants' 
rapacity and violence {Ann. JDunst, p. 392). 
In 1296 the negotiations for the marriage 
of Philippa, the daughter of Count Guy of 
Flanders, to Edward came to nothing {Ann. 
Wig. p. 629; Opus Chron. in TiiOiCELOWE, 
p. 55). On 22 Aug. 1297 ]ilclward hecame 
nominal regent during Ids faiher’s absence 
in Flanders. The defeat of Itlarl Warenne 
at Stirling and the baronial agitation for the 
confirmation of the charters made his task 
extremely difficult. On 10 Oct . Edward was 
obliged to issue the famous ^ Coirfirmatio 
Cartarum.’ In mid-Lent 1298 the king’s 
return ended the regency. Next year a 
proposal of inarriage between Edward and 
Isa bella, the infant daughter of Philip the 
Pair, was the outcome of the arbitration of 
Boniface VIII between England and France 
{Foedera, i. 964). Not until 20 May 1303, 
however, did the definite betrothal take place 
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at PariSj and even tlien tlie youth of the 
parties compelled a further postponement of 
their union. 

On 7 Feb. 1301 Edward was created Prince 
of Wales and Earl of Chester at the famous 
Lincoln parliament {Ann. Wig. p. 548). This 
step was highly popular throughout Wales 
{Ann. JEdw. I in I&shaitgee, p. 464), and 
marked Edward’s entrance into more active 
life. In 1303 he was first summoned to par- 
liament. Henceforth he regularly accom- 
panied his father on his campaigns against 
Scotland. In the summer of 1301 he led 
the western wing of the invading army from 
Carlisle (Chron. de Lanercost, p. 200, Ban- 
natyne Club), but soon joined his father, 
and spent the winter with him at Linlith- 
gow {ih . ; Ann. Wig. 551), though he was back 
early enough to hold, in March 1303, a council 
for his father at London {Ann. Loud, in 
Stubbs, Chron.JEdw.Iandll.i.m). Inl303 
and 1304 Edward was again in Scotland, and 
though on one occasion the old king com- 
mended his strategy, and always kept him 
well employed, the entries on his expenses 
rolls for these years suggest that he had 
already acquired habits of frivolity and ex- 
travagance. He often lost large sums at 
dice, and sometimes had to borrow from his 
serv'ants to pay his debts. He was attended 
on his travels by a lion and by Genoese 
fiddlers. He had to compensate a fool for 
the rough practical jokes he had played on 
him (CfetZ. Boc, Scotland,ii.'^o. 1413). Among 
his gambling agents was the Gascon, Piers 
de^Gaveston [q. v.], who had already ac- 
quired a fatal ascendency over him. Walter 
Eeynolds, perhaps his tutor, and afterwards 
keeper of his wardrobe, was an almost equally 
undesirable confidant. Yet the old king 
spared no pains to instruct him in habits of 
business as much as in the art of war. Ac- 
cident has preserved the roll of the prince’s 
letters between November 1304 and Novem- 
ber 1305. They are more than seven hundred 
in number, and yet incomplete, and show 
conclusively the careful drilling the young 
prince underwent {Ninth Begrnrt of Beputy- 
Keeper of Records, app. ii. pp. 346-9.) But it 
was all in vain. In June 1305 he invaded 
the woods of Bishop Langton, the treasurer, 
and returned the minister’s remonstrances 
with insult. The king was moved to deep 
"wrath ; banished his son from court for six 
months and ordered him to make full re- 
paration {CJiron. Edw. I and II, i. xxxix, 
138 i^Abbrev. Plac. i. 257 j Ninth Report, 
p. 247). In August Edward wrote a whin- 
ing letter to his step-mother, begging her to 
induce the king to let him have the company 
of Gilbert de Clare and ‘ Perot de Gaveston ’ 


to alleviate the anguish caused by the stern 
orders of his father {Ninth Report, ]).348). In 
October, however, the king allowed Edward 
to represent him at a great London banquet 
{Ann. Lond. p. 143). 

The revolt of Scotland opened out now 
prospects. Edward I, declining in years and 
lealth, again endeavoured to prepare liis un- 
worthy son for the English throne. At Easter 
1306 the Prince of Wales received a grant 
of Gascony (Tbivet, ]). 408). On AVhitsun- 
day he was solemnly dubbed knight at West- 
minster, along with three hundred choHon 
noble youths. Immediately after the ceixj- 
mony the new warriors set out for Scotland, 
solemnly pledged to revenge the murder of 
Comyn. The prince’s particular vow was 
never to rest twice in one place until full 
satisfaction Avas obtained. Edward and the 
young men preceded the slower movonieuts 
of his father; bub his merciLess devastation 
of the Scottish borders mo veal the indigna- 
tion of the old king (IhsiiANcnm, i)i). 329-30; 
Thiyet, pp. 408, 41 1 ) . IMwarcl continued (ui- 
gagod on the canr )aign until in J aniuiry 1 307 
his presence at t lo Carlisle ])arliame:nt was 
required {Bari. Writs) i. 81) to nuMd". the 
Cardinal Peter of Spain, who was commis- 
sioned to concludes the long-j) retracted mar- 
riage treaty with the daaight.er ofJhiuico. Jhit 
Edward’s demand of Ponthitm, liis motlur’s 
heritage, for GJavoston provok(sd a tu^w out- 
break of wrath from tlui oltl king (IlnMiNtJ- 
BUiiGit, ii. 373). On 36 Fob. Gaveston was 
banished, though about a mouth later Edward 
was sulliciently rcsloixal to favour for Um 
king to make arrangtmientis for his visiting 
France to he married {Bvdera, i. 1012) ; but 
on 7 July the death of ihlward I removed 
the last restraint on his son. 

In p(n-son the ntnv king was almost as 
striking a man as Edward I. Ho was lull, 
handsome, and ol c.xcoptional bodily strength 

Et si fust do son corps nn d(3S plus forte bom 
de soun roalmo,’ ^fY/Mromcr^,'p. 13(5, Mait- 
land Club). But thougli well Jitted to excel 
in martial exercises, ho never showed any real 
inclination for a warlike liib, or oven lor the 
tournament. As soon as ho was his own 
master ho avoided fighting as much as ho 
could, and when compelled to take the field 
his conduct was that of an absolute craven. 
Lack of earnest purpose blasted his wliolo 
character. He had boon trained as a warrior, 
but never became one. lie had betm drilled in 
the routine of business, but had only derived 
from it an absolute incapacity to devote him- 
self to any serious work, if is only object in 
life was to gratily the whim of the mumont, 
reckless ol consequences. M uch of his folly an d 
levity may beset down to habitual deep drink- 
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ing. His favourite pastimes were of a curiously 
unkingly nature. He disliked the society of 
his equals among the youthful nobility, and, 
save for a few attached friends, his favourite 
companions were men of low origin and vulgar 
tastes. With them Edward would exercise 
his remarkable dexterity in the mechanical 
arts. He was fond of smith’s work, was 
proud of his skill at digging trenches and 
thatching houses. He was also a good ath- 
lete, fond of racing and driving, and of the 
society of watermen and grooms. He was 
passionately devoted to horses and hounds 
and their breeding. He bought up the famous 
stud of Earl Warenne, which he kept at 
Ditchling in Sussex. At one time he borrows 
from Archbishop Winchelsey a ^ heal cheval 
bon pour estaloun,’ at another he gets a white 
greyhound of a rare breed from his sister. 
He boasted of his Welsh harriers that could 
discover a hare sleeping, and was hardly less 
proud of the ^gentzsauvages’ from his native 
land, who were in his household to train 
them. He was also a musician, and beseeches 
the abbot of Shrewsbury to lend him a re- 
markably good fiddler to teach his rhymer the 
crowther, and borrows trumpets and kettle- 
drums from Keynolds for his little players. 
He was devoted to the stage, and Eeynolds 
first won his favour, it was said, by his skill 
in ludis theatralibus ’ (Moite op Melmes- 
EirEy,p. 197). He was not well educated, and 
took the coronation oath in the Erench form, 
provided for a king ignorant of Latin. He was 
fond of fine clothes, and with all his taste for 
low society liked pomp and state on occasions. 
He had the facile good nature of some 
thoroughly weak men. Without confidence 
in himself, and conscious probably of the con- 
tempt of his subjects, he was never without 
some favourite of stronger will than his own 
for whom he would show a weak and nauseous 
afiection. Sometimes with childlike passion 
he wmuld personally chastise those who pro- 
voked his wrath. He could never keep silence, 
but disclosed freely even secrets of state. He 
had no dignity or self-respect. His household 
was as disorderly as their master’s exam]Dle and 
poverty made it. The commons groaned under 
the exactions of his purveyors and collectors. 
The notion that he neglected the nobility out 
of settled policy to rely upon the commons is 
futile. Even less trustworthy is the conten- 
tion that his troubles were due to his zeal for 
retrenchment and financial reform to pay his 
father’s debts and get ffee from the bondage 
of the Italian merchants. (For Edward’s cha- 
racter the chief authorities are Maimesbuky, 
pp.191-2 ; KmoHTON-, inTwYSBEE, c. 2531-2 ; 
BElDLiE’GT0E',p.91; deMelsa, ii. 280, 286 ; 

Cont. Teivet,p. 18 ; Lanercost, p. 236 j Bcala~ 


chronica^ p. 136 j and for his habits Blaaew 
in Bmsex Arch. Collections^ ii. 80-98, and the 
NinthHeportofDeputy^Keejier.) app. ii. 246-9 ; 
for his finances, Mr. Bond’s article in Arclmo- 
logia, xxviii. 246-54 ; and the summary of 
wardrobe accounts for 10, 11, and 14 Edw. II 
in ArchcBologia^ xxvi. 318-45). 

Edward I’s policy underwent a complete 
reversion on his son's accession. After his 
father’s death the new king hurried north to 
Carlisle, where he arrived on 18 July, and 
after visiting Burgh next day he received on 
20 July the homage of the English magnates 
then gathered in the north. He then advanced 
into Scotland, and on 31 July receiA^ed at 
Dumfries the homage of such Scottish lords 
as still adhered to him (^Ann. Lmiercost^ p.209). 
But after a few weeks, during which he ac- 
complished absolutely nothing, he left Aymer 
de Valence as guardian of Scot land, and jour- 
neyed to the south after his father’s body. 
He had already been joined by Gavcston, 
whom, on 6 Aug., he had made Earl of Corn- 
wall, despite the murmurs of the majority of 
the barons. He now dismissed with scanty 
courtesy his father’s ministers, wreaked his 
spite on Langton by ])ilfering his treasure and 
immuring him in the Tower. Langton’s suc- 
cessor at the treasury was Walter Ileynolds, 
Edward’s old favourite. The acquiescence of 
the Earl of Lincoln in the elevation of Ga- 
veston saved him for a time from the fate of 
Langton and Baldock. On 1 3 Oct. Edward 
held a short parliament at Northampton, 
whence he went to Westminster for the burial 
of his father on 27 Oct. On 29 Oct. he be- 
trothed Gaveston to his niece, Margaret of 
Gloucester (^Coni. Tbtvet, ed. Hall, 1722, 
p. 3), and also a])pointed him regent on his de- 
parture for France to do homage for (iascony 
and wed his promised bride. On 22 J an. 1 308 
Edward crossed from Dover toBoulogne {Pari. 
Writs, II. i, 13), and on 25 Jan. his marriage 
with Isabella of France was celebrated with 
great pomp in the presence of Philip the Fair 
and a great gathering of French and Eng- 
lish magnates {Ann. Zo7id. p. 152 ; A7i?i. Paul. 
p. 258. ITEMiiraBtriioH, ii. 270, wrongly dates 
the marriage on 28 Jan., and Bbideinqton, 
p. 32, on 24 Jan.) On 7 Feb. the royal pair 
arrived at Dover {Pari. Writs, II. i. 13), and 
after a magnificent reception at London the 
coronation was performed on 25 Feb. with 
great state at Westminster. The minute re- 
cords of the ceremony {Fccdera, ii. 33-G) 
show that the coronation oath taken by the 
new monarch was stricter than the older 
form, and involved a more definite reference 
to the rights of the commons. The disgust 
occasioned by Edward’s infatuation for Ga- 
veston had nearly broken up the coronation 
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festivitieSj and tliG king’s fear for tke favou- 
rite’s safety liad induced kirn to postpone the 
rebruary council till Easter. The C[ueen s 
uncles left England in gi'eat disgust that Ed- 
ward neglected his bride for the society of 
his ^ brother Peter ’ (Aim. Taul. p. 263). The 
magnates complained that the foreign upstart 
treated them with contempt, and deprived 
them of their constitutional part in the go- 
vernment of the counti'y. The whole nation 
was incensed that everything should be in the 
hands of the ^ king’s idol.’ ^ When the great 
council met on 30 April, it sharply warned 
Edward that homage was due rather to the 
crown than to the .ling’s person, and fright- 
ened into consenting to the banishment 
of the favourite before 25 June. Gaveston 
was compelled to bend before the storm, 
nnd to surrender his earldom {ih. p. 363) ; but 
Edward heaped fresh grants on him and re- 
mained in his society until he embarked ^ at 
Bristol. He made him regent of Ireland, with 
a vast revenue, pressed the pope to absolve 
him from the excommunication threatened 
if he returned, and soon began to actively in- 
trigue for his restoration. At the IsTorthainp- 
ton parhament in August a nominal under- 
standing between the king and the barons 
was arrived at. His bad counsellors were re- 
moved ftrom office, and Langton soon after 
released from prison ; yet a tournament held 
by the king at Kennington proved a failure 
through the neglect of the magnates. At last, 
on 37 April 1309, Edward was compelled to 
confront the three estates at Westminster, 
and as the price of a twenty-fifth to receive 
eleven articles of grievances, which he was 
to answer in the next parliament {llot. Pari 
i. 443-5). But his proposal that Gaveston 
jshould retain the earldom of Cornwall was 
rejected (HEMiJS’GBUKaH, ii. 275), though his 
intrignes succeeded so far that the chief 
harons were won over individually to consent 
or acquiesce in his restoration. Only the Earl 
of Warwick resisted the royal hlandishments 
(Malmesj3ijet,p. 160). The pope was induced 
to absolve Gaveston from his oaths (Aiin. 
Zo7id, p. 157; Malmesbukt, p. 161). In July 
he ventured hack to England, and was received 
with open arms by Edward at Chester. So 
offectually had Edward’s intrigues broken 
up the baronial opposition that no one ven- 
tured openly to object to the favourite’s re- 
turn. At a baronial parliament at Stamford 
on 27 July Edward courted popular favour 
by accepting the articles of 1309, while Glou- 
cester succeeded in persuading the magnates 
to a formal reconciliation with Gaveston, and 
■even to his restoration to the earldom of Corn- 
wall. But the favourite’s behaviour was as 
insolent as ever. Lancaster soon raised the 


standard of opposition. Along with the Earls 
of Lincoln, Warwick, Oxford, imd AriuKh'.I,lio 
refused to attend a council suiniuoucd at/ ^ ork 
for October ii.27r)). .b^dward, 

as usual, sought by postponing its st^ssion, U> 
escape from his dillicultius. Ho celobratiHl 
his Christmas court at his favourite pa 
Langley locum <picni rox valdo 
Malm. p. 162). At last, in Miirch 1310, (ho 
long-postponed meeting of magnates \va,s held 
in London. The barons attended in niilil'iiry 
array; Edward’s attempted opposition at 
once broke down. On 16 March tlirea.ts ()i 
the withdrawal of allegiance couqplhHl hijn 
to consent to the appointment (.lAvdv)% ii. 
105) of the twenty-one lords ordaiuers, itiio 
whose hands all royal powca; was practically 
bestowed. But the limitation oi his prtn’o- 
gative allect ed Edward much less than the^ 
danger of Gaveston, against wlunn the child' 
designs of the ordaiuers was tru'ccte.d. In 
Eebruary Gavcistou left tlui court. As soon 
as the council had endtal Edward hurried to 
the north to rejoin his favonrit/O, a, ml, under 
the ])reteiico of warring against Bruce, Ivoiqi 
Gaveston out of harm’s way, wliilopivoidiiig’ 
the unpleasant prose ac(^ of the orclaimn’S, ami 
escaping from the necessity of obeying a. sum- 
mons for an interview will) the, king olMfrane.o 
(;id, ii. 110; Malm. p. 165). But only two 
earls, Gloucester and Warenne, atlomhHl t 
‘copiosa turba peditiiim’ t hat fonm'd t ins child* 
support of the royal army. On 8 Sept, tlio 
host assembled at Berwick. By 16 Si'id-. Ha^ 
king was at Itoxburgli, and by 13> Get'. a,t Lin- 
lithgow; hut no enemy was t-o b(^ ibinid in'i'n 
if Edward wm-o in earnest', in seeking outa 
Bruce, though Ins boasted that lui fiMirisl l.lio 
hones of the old king inon^ tJiau liis living 
successor, refrained IVom lighting, J ly the I kh 
ginning of Novtauber Edward had returrual l.o 
Berwick (JIaetsiiounm, Itinarary of PM. //, 
p. 1 1 9), where he remained almost, entirely till 
the end of July 1311. In lAhrnary (1311), 
Lincoln, the reagent, died, and Lane, aster, his 
son-in-law, succcHjded to lus estatt^s, A ft er 
much dillicully Ikiwardwas ])erBuaded to go 
a few miles south into Ihigland t.o recelvi^ his 
homage for this property. At their ni(',el ing* 
they observed llio externals of IHondslu]), but 
Lancaster’s refusal to salute Gaveston r\nule 
Edward very angry (Zanm'oMj p. 2 1 5). The 
need of meeting the ordaiuers at last brought; 
Edwardback to the south, leaving ( iaveston at 
Bamhoroughfor safety. But ho got to London 
before the magnates were ready, and, s])entUng 
August (1311) on a pilgrimage to Cantexbury, 
returned to meet the ordaiuers about t.he end 
of that month. The ordinances were soon 
presented to him, but in the long catalogue 
of reforms that were demanded ho saw nothing 
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of importance save the articles requiring the 
exile of Gaveston. In vain he ohered to 
consent to all other ordinances to stay the 
persecution of his hrotlier Peter and leave 
him in possession of Cornwall. At last, when 
he saw clearly that civil war was the alter- 
native, he gave an insincere and reluctant con- 
sent to them on 5 Oct. Gaveston at once left 
England for Flanders, while the harons re- 
moved his kinsfolk and adlieronts from the 
royal household. Edward was now intensely 
disturbed, and complained that the barons 
treated him like an idiot by taking out of his 
hands every detail even of the management 
of his own household. He was detained till 
the middle of December in London by fresh 
sittings of parliament, at which very little 
was done. At the end of November there 
was a rumour that Gaveston had returned 
and was hiding in the west ; before Ohiust- 
mas he openly visited the king at ‘Windsor 
(Ann. Zo^id.j). 202), and early in the new year 
went with Edward to the north. On IS Jan. 
1312 the king issued a writ announcing the 
favourite’s return and approving his loyalty 
(Fcedera, ii, 153). In February he restored 
him his estates (ib. ii. 157). Open war neces- 
sarily resulted. Winchelsey excommunicated 
the favourite, Lancaster and his confederates 
took arms. In vain Edward sought to pur- 
chase the safety of Gaveston in Scotland by 
recognising Bruce as king, but Edward’s 
alliance "was not worth buying. Fie was at 
the time so miserably poor that he could only 
get supplies by devastating a country already 
cruelly ra%mged by the Scots (Lanercosty pp. 
218-19). On 10 April (BEiniiiiruToir, p. 4l2) 
the king and his favourite were at Newcastle. 
Thence they hastily retreated to Tynemouth, 
but Lancaster now captured Newcastle, and 
the pair, regardless of the queen’s entreaties, 
fled in a boat to Scarborough ^10 May), where 
Edward left Peter while he withdrew to York 
to divert the baronial forces. But Lancaster 
occupied the intervening country while the 
other earls besieged Scarborough, where Ga- 
veston surrendered to Pembroke on condition 
that he should be unharmed till 1 Aug. Ed- 
ward accepted these terms and set to work to 
interest the pope and the king of France for 
Gaveston, hoping that the cession of Gascony 
would be a sumcient bribe to make Philip 
support his old enemy (Malmesbuey, p. 177). 
But the treachery of the harons, the seizure 
of Gaveston by Warwick, and his murder on 
Blacklow Hill (19 June) showed that all the 
bad faith was not on Edward’s side. Edward 
was powerless to do more than pay the last 
honoms to his dead friend. The body found 
a last resting-place at Langley, where a house 
I of black friars was established by Edward to 


pray for the deceased favourite’s soul (Knigh- 
ton, c. 2533). The Fjarls of Pembroke and 
‘Warenne never forgave Lancaster. Hence- 
forth they formed with Hugh Ic Despenser 
[q. V.] and Edward’s other personal adherents 
li party strong enough to prevent further 
attacks upon the king. After wearisome 
marches and negotiations, the mediation of 
Gloucester, the papal envoy and Lewis of 
Evreux, the quecir’s uncle, led to the procla- 
mation of peace on 22 Dec. 1312 (Fmderay ii. 
191-2). On 13 Nov. the birth of a son, after- 
wards Edward III, had turned the king’s 
mind further from Gaveston. Nearly a year 
elapsed before the earls made the personal 
submission stipulated in the treaty, and as 
parliamentary resources were still withheld 
Edward was plunged into an extreme desti- 
tution that could only bo partly met by loans 
from every quarter available, by laying his 
hands on as much as he could of the conflscated 
estates of the Tem^flars, and by tallages that 
revoked riots in London and Bristol. In. 
lay 1313 the death of Winchelsey further 
weakened the baronial party, and Edward 
prevailed on the pope to quash the election 
of the eminent scholar Thomas Cobham [q.v.] 
in favour of his creature, Walter Peynolds. 
But the pros]3ects of real peace were still 
very dark. Under the pretence of illness 
Edward kept away from the s])ring parlia- 
ment in 1313 (Malmesbuey, p. 190). In May 
he and the queen, accompanied by a magni:S- 
cent court, crossed the Channel and attended 
the great festivities given on Whitsunday 
by Philip the Fair at Paris, when his three 
sons, the Duke of Burgundy, and a nnmhor of 
noble youths were dii'bbed knights before the 
magnates of the realm (ib. 190 ; Conf. GtriL- 
LAIJME BE Nangis, i. 395-6 j Maetin, Jlist. of 
France y iv. 501). They returned on 1 6 July 
(Farl Writs, ii. i. 101) and reached London 
only to find that the barons summoned to the 
July parliament had already returned to their 
homes in disgust. By such transparent arti- 
fices the weak king postponed the settlement 
until a new parliament that sat between 
September and November. There at last the 
three earls publicly humiliated themselves 
before the king in Westminster Hall in the 
presence of the assembled magnates (Teoke- 
lOWB, pp. 80, 81). Feasts of reconciliation 
were held, and nothing save the continued 
enmity of Lancaster and Hugh le Despenser 
remained of the old quarrels. On 10 Oct, 
the pardon and amnesty to the three earls and 
over four hundred minor offenders were issued 
(Fcedera, ii. 230-1). Parliament now made 
Edward a much-needed grant of money. The 
first troubles of the reign were thus finally 
appeased. Between 12 Dec. and 20 Dec. 
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(Farl. JVnt^j li* i. 109) Edward made a short 
pilgrimage to Boulogne, hut liis journey was 
a secret one, and undertaken against the 
opinion of his subjects (Co7it. Teivet, ed. 
Hall, p. 11)* The q uestion of the ordinances 
was still unsettled, and soon became the 
source of fresh difficulties. 

On 17 Feb. 1314 Edward attended the en- 
thronement of Keynolds at Canterbury. On 
28 Feb. Eoxburgh was captured by Bruce 
on 13 March Edinburgh fell, and soon after 
Sthhng, the last of the Scottish strongholds 
that remained in Enghsh hands, promised to 
surrender if not reheved by St. John’s day 
(24 June). Edward was provoked almost to 
tears by these disasters, and eagerly pressed 
the leading earls to march against Bruce with 
all their forces. The earls replied that to 
undertake such an expedition without the 
consent of parliament would be contrary to 
the ordinances. Edward was compelled, 
therefore, to rely upon the customary services 
of his vassals, whom he convoked for 1 0 June. 
After visiting for Easter the great abbeys of 
St. Albans and Ely (Teokelowe, p. 83), Ed- 
ward started for the north. A great host 
tardily collected at Berwick, but Lancastei*, 
Warenne, Arundel, and Warwick stayed be- 
hind, though furnishing their legal contingent 
of troops. At last, about a week before St. 
John’s day, Edward left Berwick for Stirling 
with as much confidence as if he were on a 
pilgrimage to Compostella (MALMESBUEi', p. 
202). When the great army, greatly fatigued 
by the march, reached the neighbourhood of 
Stirling, St. John’s eve had arrived. A de- 
feat in a preliminary skirmish and a slee])less 
and riotous night (T. de la Moob, p. 290) 
still further unfitted the army for action. 
G-loucester strongly urged the king to wait 
another day before fighting ; but in a charac- 
teristic outburst Edward denounced his ne- 
phew as a traitor, and ordered an immediate 
action. The English army was divided into 
three lines, in the rearmost of which Edward 
remained with the bishops and monks in at- 
tendance, and protected by Hugh le l)e- 
spenser. The first line soon fell into confu- 
sion, and Gloucester, its leader, was slain. 
The royal escort at once resolved that Ed- 
ward must withdraw to a place of safety ; 
and the king, after requesting in vain admit- 
tance into Stirhng Castle, hurried oiT to- 
wards Dunbar, hotly pursued by the enemy. 
Thence he took ship for Berwick. The re- 
treat of the king was the signal for the flight 
of the whole army. Stirling surrendered, 
and all Scotland aclmowledged as its king 
the victor of Bannockburn. 

Meanwhile Lancaster had assembled an 
army at Pontefract, on the pretext that Ed- 


ward, if successful in Scotland, had resolved 
to turn his victorious troops aga,inst the con- 
fedei'ate earls. Edward was^ C()mpoll(5d t»(> 
make an unconditional submission !it parlia- 
ment at York in September, to c()ulii’iu the 
ordinances, to change liis nuiiiiSt,erM, and to- 
receive the earls into favour, ilagli Dn- 
spenser remained in hiding. About Christ.- 
mas time Edward celebrated Gaveston’s ibial 
obsequies at Langley (hlALJU’isituitr, p. 209). 
Ill the February parliament at London vic- 
torious barons removed Despenser and Walt or 
Langton from the council, juirged llu't royal 
household of its suporlluous and biirdeusoiiui^ 
members, and put the Jdng on an allo'wauco oi 
10/. a day. The humiliat ion of J^klward was 
furthered hy the a’ lpoiiitmeiit ot Lancaster 
as commancler-in-C-iief against the Scots in 
August, and completed liy tbe acts of the 
parliament of Lincoln in January I3l(>, 
where it was ‘ ordained that/ the king should 
undertake no liniiortant mat ter ■without tluv 
consent of the council, n,iid that. Ijaiuaush'r 
should hold the posit ion of chief of th(‘. 
council’ (i/). p. 224). 

Edward had thus fallen com])letely uiidi'r 
Lancaster’s power. The invasion of In, 'land 
by Edward Bruce, the revolt, of Ll( 3 W('lyn 
Bren in Wales, the revolt; of Haimst.ro againsii 
Lancaster, tlio iScottlsli devast at.ions i^xtiaul- 
ing as far south as Furness { Jjauervost^]). 233>), 
the Bristol wmr in 131(5, aggravated hy ttn^ 
floods of 1313 and the ])lague of catthp 
unheard-of scarcity of corn and tho unhcaltiu- 
ness of the season o,f 131(5 showed that a. 
stronger rale was required. But Jjancastor 
failed almost as signally as Ihlward* Alltu* 
Michaelmas he atteinpt-ed a Scot.ti.sh expedi- 
tion; but Edward now refused to follow him, 
so the earl retiirned, having accomplisluKl 
not.lnug {id, p. 233). liis failure to carry a 
now series oJ: ordinatices drove him into a 
sulky retirement'. This athitutlo again re- 
stored freedom to Iklward and Ilia courtiers. 
The king’s a])t)lication to t.he pope to l)o rtw 
lioved from his oath to the ordinainuvs, and 
for the condemnation of the Scots, failed of 
its purpose. But t-ho baronial party ‘wa,s now 
brolven irp, and Jtdward vigorously inl.rigued 
to win to ]iis side tho middle party, led by l/om- 
brokc, Badlesmore, and D’Amory, husband of 
one of the Gloucester coheiresses. W itii tiluB 
party hatred of Lancaster was stronger i.han 
dislike of tho royal policy. Tho abduction of 
the Countess of Lancaster by Earl Warenne, 
planned, it was believed, by'lhlward and his* 
courtiers {Cont. TxtiVET, p, 21), produced a 
new crisis. Private war Ijroke out between 
"Waronne and Lancaster in YorlcHliiro. In 
July Edward went north, and under pn,fl;enee 
of the Scots war assembled in Sex)tcmber an 
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jirmy at York tliat was really directed ag’ainst 
Lancaster, wlio in kis turn collected troops 
at Pontefract. Both parties watched each 
other for some time, hut no actual hostilities 
followed. At the end of July the mediation 
of Pembroke and the cardinal legates resulted 
in a reference of all disputes to a parliament 
to meet at Lincoln in January 1318. Yet 
even after this Edward, on his way to London, 
rnarched in arms under the walls of Pontefract 
(ib. pp. i^3-4), hut Pembroke’s strong remon- 
si ranees prevented any attack on Lancaster’s 
stronghold. The wearisome negotiations were 
still far from ended. The parliament origi- 
nally summoned for January was postponed 
month after month. On 2 April the capture 
of Berwick by the Scots was a new indica- 
tion of the need of union. Nevertheless at 
the council which was held on 12 April at 
Leicester another scheme of reconciliation 
broke down. All J uly the king was at N orth- 
ampton, wliile the chancellor went backwards 
and forwards to negotiate with Lancaster. 
On 31 July a pardon was issued ; on 14 Ang. 
a personal meeting of the cousins was held 
at Hathern, near Loughborough, where they 
exchanged the kiss of peace with apparent 
cordiality (Kniohton, c. 2534). In October 
a parliament at York ratified the new treaty. 
It was a complete triumph for the foes of 
Edward. The ordinances were again con- 
firmed, and a permanent council was ap- 
pointed, which practically put the royal au- 
thority into commission. 

The bad seasons still continued : the Scots’ 
ravages extended ; the court grew more needy ; 
law was everywhere disregarded ; while the 
imposture of John of Powderham at Oxford 
only gave expression to the general belief 
that so degenerate a son of the great Edward 
might well be a changeling. The Scottish 
war kept Edward in the north for the greater 
part of the next two years. The court, which 
removed to York in October 1318, remained 
there almost continuallyuntil January 1320. 
In March 1319 a second parliament met at 
York and made a liberal grant for the Scot- 
tish expedition (Bridlington-, p. 56). The 
pope now confirmed the sentence of the 
..egates against the Scots. At the end of 
August Edward and Lancaster laid siege to 
^Berwick. In September the Scots ravaged 
Y'orkshire in the rear of the besiegers, and a 
plan to carry off the queen from York very 
nearly succeeded (Malmesbuet, p. 243). On 
12 Sept. Archbishop Melton was severely 
defeated by them at Myton-on-Swale, and 
the enemy plundered as far as Pontefract. 
Edward was thus forced to raise the siege of 
Berwick, hut entirely failed to cut off the 
Scots in Yorkshire. It was believed that 


Lancaster was bribed by tlio Scots, hut in- 
competence and disunion quite account -for 
the failure. A two years’ truce was arranged. 
In January 1320 ICdward hold a council of 
magnates at Y"ork, which Lancaster as usual 
refused to attend. lie then went south with 
his queen, entering Ijondon on lO Fob. On 
19 June he and his queen sailed for France 
{l^arl. Writs, ii. i. 244). Before the high 
altar at Amiens Cathedral ho perform ckI his 
long-delayed homage for Ponthicu and Aqui- 
taine to Fhilip V, put down a mutiny of his 
subjects at Abbeville, and on 20 J uly attended 
at Boulogne the consecration of Burghersh, 
Badlesmere’s nephew, to the bishopric of 
Lincoln. He returned to England on 22 J uly 
{Fcedera, ii. 428), and on 2 Aug. made a 
solemn entry into London. On 13 Oct. ho 
held a parliament at Westminster, which 
Lancaster again refused to attend. For the 
next few months the unwonted quiet con- 
tinued. 

Since Edward had put himself in the 
hands of Pembroke and Badlesmero he had 
enjoyed comparative security and dignity. 
Only when great enterprises were attempted 
was Lancaster still in a position to break up 
the government of the country. But Edward 
loved neither Pembroke nor his allies, and 
had now found in the younger Hugh le 1 )c- 
spenser [q. v.] a congenial successor to Ga- 
veston. The increasing favour shown by 
Edward to father and son, the revival of the 
old court following under their leadership, 
and the extensive grants lavished on them by 
the king, made them both hated and feared. 
As the husband of the eldest of the three 
Gloucester coheiresses, the younger Despen- 
ser’s ambition was to obtain the Gloucester 
earldom. Early in 1321 private war had broken 
out in South Wales between him and the 
neighbouring marchers, among whom were 
AudleyandAniory,his rivals for the Glouces- 
ter inheritance. Illdward in vain attempted to 
protect Despenser. He approached so near 
the scene of action as Gloucester. As soon 
as he went hack towards London Bespenser’s 
lands in Wales were overrun, hl’ean while 
Lancaster and the northern lords held on 
28 June a meeting at Sherhiirn in Elmet, 
and resolved to maintain the cause of the 
marchers. Pembroke and Badlesmcre also 
took the same side, after Edward had rejected 
their advice to dismiss Despenser. On 15 J uly 
parliament met at Westminster, and Edward 
was finally compelled to accept their sentence 
of forfeiture and banishment. The elder 
Despenser immediately withdrew to foreign 
parts, hut his son took to the high seas and 
piracy. 

Edward as usual was spurred by the mis- 
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fortune of his favourites into activity, and 
cleverly took advantage of the want of har- 
mony between the various elements arrayed 
against him to prepare the way for Hugh’s 
return. An accident favoured his design. 
On 13 Oct. 1321 the queen, on her way to 
Canterbury, requested the hospitality of Lady 
Badlesmere in Leeds Castle. The doors were 
closed against her : six of her men were slain 
in the tumult that ensued. Edward was 
terribly roused by this insult to his wife. 
He at once took arms, and besieged Leeds 
Castle with such vigour that on 31 Oct. it 
capitulated. During this time an army, said 
to be thirty thousand strong, had gathered 
round Edward’s standard. Six earls and 
many magnates were in his camp. Lancas- 
ter, in his hatred of Badlesmere, had taken 
no measures to counteract Edward’s plans. 
The fall of Leeds gave Edward courage to 
unfold his real designs. On 10 Dec. he ex- 
torted from the convocation of clergy their 
opinion that the proceedings against the De- 
spensers were illegal. He ordered the seizure 
of the castles of the western lands, and him- 
self marched westwards at the head of his 
forces and kept his Christmas court at Ciren- 
cester. His object now was to cross the 
Severn; but Gloucester was occupied by the 
barons, and at Worcester he found the right 
bank guarded by armed men. At Bridgnorlh, 
Shropshire, the Mortimers headed the resist- 
ance, and in the struggle that ensued the town 
was iDurnt. Thence he proceeded to Shrews- 
bury, where the Mortimers, afraid to risk a 
battle in the absence of the long-expected 
Lancaster, allowed him to cross the river, and 
' finally surrendered themselves into his hands. 
Edward now wandered through the middle 
and southern marches, and took without re- 
sistance the main strongholds of his enemies. 
At Hereford he sharply reproved the bishop 
for his treason; thence, returning to Glouces- 
ter, he forced Maurice of Berkeley to surrem- 
der that town and Berkeley itself. On 11 Eob. 
1322 Edward issued at Gloucester writs for 
the recall oftheDespensers (Pari. Wriis^ ir. i. 
276). He thence proceeded to the midlands, 
where the northern lords, thoroughly fright- 
ened into activity, were now besieging Tick- 
hilL On 28 F eb. the royal levies assembled 
at Coventry, but Lancaster, after endeavonr- 
mg to defend the passage of the Trent at 
Burton, fled to the north, where Sir Andrew 
Harclay was turning against the traitors tho 
forces collected against the Scotch. The 
king’s triumph was now assured. Tutbury 
and Kenilworth surrendered, Lancaster’s 
most trusty officers deserted him, and Koger 
DAmory fell dying into the king’s hands. 
Lancaster and Hereford, unable to find shelter 


even at Pontefract, hurried iior(hvv{u*ds to 
join the Scots. On 1 G March tlu'.y won^ mot 
’by Harclay at Boroughbridgi^, Vorksluix^ 
where Hereford was slain and Ltnuvist^i'.r cap- 
tured. Eive days later Edward ovtur 

Lancaster’s hasty and irrogubu* trial at liis own 
castle of Pontefract. Keftiscd ov(‘n a luairing, 
he was beheaded the next day. Tho ])(a'])(',tual 
imprisonment of the Mortimers ami Auclh^y, 
the hanging of Badlesmere at Oanl(u*l)uryy 
the execution of about thirty lossm* oncmhvrs, 
com]Dleted the signal triumph of Edward and 
the Despensers. On 2 hlay a full ])a,rl iamont 
met at York, finally revoked tho ordiminccs^ 
and, in opposition to the barotiial oligarcdiy 
that had so long fettered the action of Ed- 
ward, laid down the principle that all w(figlity 
affairs of state should proceed from the coun- 
sel and consent of king, clergy, lords, and 
commons. The issue of some now ordinaaicea 
of Edward’s own was peril a])S intended to 
show that the king,iro less than I'hirl ^Jlmmas, 
was willing to confer the benefits of good 
government on his people. 

The troubh's wore no sooner over than , a,t tho 
end of July (1322), hjdwardnndertook a nmv 
expedition against KScotland, the t ruce, having- 
already expired; but tho invasion was no mert'f 
succesKful than his othennart-i ill exploit, s. 1 Icr- 
wick was besieged, but to no purposi'. Briuu? 
withdrew oven the Forth, lejiving Lothian 
desolate. Before Seqit.einber Iklweird was 
clefoated by pestilence ami famine riither than, 
by the enemy pp. 217-~S). ( )\\ his 

return to England Jiruco foil owed in his wake. 
About IMicbaehnas Iklward wtis iuairly c,iip- 
tur(d at Byland Ablay. He fled as’ lar aa 
Bridlington. The parlianient., sumnmnecl to 
Kipon on 14 Nov., was unable to nnsl. further 
north than York. In January 1323 ,1 farehiy 
turned traitor, making his private triMit.y wit ln 
the Scots (iifj. p. 2^JS), justihed, it, was tliouglit 
in the north, liytJie king’s inability to defend 
bis realm. At, last, on 30 Ma.y (Abv/cra, ii. 
521 ), a truce for thirteen yciirs enchahEdwiird’sv 
vain attempts to subdue Scotland. 

From 1322 to 132G Edward reigmal in 
comparative t ranquillity undtn the guidiinco 
of the r)es])ensers. Some slight attmnnt,s t,o- 
assail t,he D(ispensers W(jre easily put down ; 
but the deplorable condition of ’the country 
and the miserable poverty of t,ho royal (‘x- 
cliequor were from the beginning tlm chi<vC 
dangers of the new government. The l)c- 
apensers showed little capacity as adminis- 
trators, and their greed and inaohnuu) soon 
caused old liat',reds to bo revivt'-d. In par- 
ticular, Queen Isabella became a riirious' 
enemy of the younger Desponser, by wbose 
counsel, it was believed, she was on 28 Sept-. 
1324 deprived of her lands and servants, ami 
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limited to an allowance of twenty slullinp;’s a 
•day {Lanercost, p. 254 ; Ann. Paid. ]). 307). 
Meanwliilo Edward oUcnded some of tlio most 
important of liis old friends. lie alienated 
Archbishop Ileynolds by making the Arch- 
bishop of York his treasurer ; his treatment 
of Badlesmere had already made Burghersh 
n secret foe; new men, like Stratford and 
Ayreminne, disliked Edward for opposing 
their promotion. With even greater folly Ed- 
ward provoked a quarrel witli Henry, carl of 
Leicester, the brother and heir of Thomas of 
Lancaster (MALMnsutmr, pp. 280-1). On 
1 Aug. 1324 lloger Mortimer escaped from 
the Tower to Erance, where ho became a 
nucleus of disaflection, Tims Edward gra- 
dually alienated all his possible supporters, 
and, quite careless or unconscious of his iso- 
lation, Avas left to face the itidignation of 
a misgoverned nation, and the rancorous 
hatred of leaders of embittered factions. 

A neAv danger now came from Prance. 
Charles IV, who had succeeded Philip V in 
1322, had long been clamouring that Edward 
should perform homage to him for Aquitaine 
and Ponthicn. In June 1324 Pembroke, the 
last influential and faithful friend of EdAvard, 
died at Paris while attempting to satisfy the 
Prench king’s demands. Edmund of Kent 
[q. V.], who had been sent to Paris in April, 
proved a sorry diplomatist. Before the end 
of the year actual hostilities commenced by 
a Prench attack on Gascony. 

All could have been easily settled if Ed- 
ward had crossed over and performed homage. 
But the Bespensers were afraid to let him 
escape from their hands, and on 9 March 
1325 Edward gave way to the blandishments 
of Ills queen, and allowed her to visit her 
brother’s court as his representative. It was 
not Isabella’s policy to settle the differences 
between her brother and husband. She pro- 
cured the prolongation of a truce until 
1 Ang., while Edward, Avhose arbitrary pro- 
ceedings in the early summer had provoked 
discontent without actual resistance, met his 
parliament at London on 25 J une, when the 
magnates strongly expressed their opinion 
that he should immediately go to Prance. 

Edward pretended to make preparations 
for his departure, but gladly availed himself 
of a proposal of the French king that he 
should give Gascony to his eldest son, and 
that the homage of the latter should he ac- 
cepted in place of his. On 12 Sept, the 
young Duke of Aquitaine sailed to Prance, 
and before the end of the month performed 
homage to Charles lY at Vincennes. 

Edward now recalled Isabella to England, 
but she absolutely refused to go as long as 
Hugh le Despenser remained in power, Ed- 


Avard laicl his grievance's ho Toro the parlia- 
immt Avhich sat at Westminster be^tween 
18 Nov. and 5 Dec., and requested mediation. 
A letter from the bishops Had no ellbct either 
on laabeilla or luu* sou. Early in Dece^mber 
EdAvard Avroto strong letters' to C harps, to 
Isabella, and to the young EdAvard {Fevdera, 
ii. 615“1()). All through tho spring oC 132() 
he plied tliom alternately with prayers and 
tlireats, but all to no putpoao. It was now 
plain that Isabella had Ibrumd wilih Mortimer 
and the other exiles at Paris a dedi berate plan 
for overthrowing the Dos])cnsevrs, it not of do- 
throning Edward himself The king’s am- 
ba.ssador, his brother, the Count of ilaiuaidt, 
whose daughter was betrothed to the^ Dukei 
of Aquitaine, joined them. On 24 Sept, 1326 
Isabella and her folio avcias landed at OrAvcll 
in Suffolk, and received, immediately on land- 
ing, such support as insured her triumih. 

Edward ineanAvhile had made freintic and 
futile elForts in solf-dofcnco ; hut his parlia- 
ments and councils would give him no aid, 
his followers deserted him, and Ihe armies 
he summoned never assembled. In August 
(1326) ho was at Clarendon, Porch (^sicu’, ami 
llomsey, whence ho returned to Jjoiulon, and 
took up his alioclc in the Towen*. ( )n 27 Stpt. 
ho received in London the nows of Isab(41a’8 
arrival. Ho had in iircAnous tinuvs nuulo oP 
forts to conciliate the Jjondoners, but it was 
all in vain. On 2 Oct. lie lied Avest- wards Avith 
the chancellor Baldock and tlu^ yoinigcu* De- 
spenser, doubtless Avitli the oljject of taking 
refuge ou his favourite’s estatevs in South 
Wales, and relying with too giv'.al; rashness 
on the promise of the Welsh and liis popu- 
larity with them (T. i) u la kloon, ]>. 309) . On 
10 and 11 Oct. ho was at Glouenstcu', wlumco 
he issued an abortive summons of the ntsgh- 
bourhood to arms. Next day lui Ava-s at; AV est- 
bury-oii~Sevcrn, in tihe h’orost of Dea.n. On 
14 Oct. ho was at Tintern, and from 16 to 
21 Oct. at Chepstow (Pari. Phi As', 11 . i. 451- 
452), whence ho dospjitched tlu^ (,d.(hn* De- 
spenser to Bristol, Avhere on 26 Oe.t. he mot 
his fate. On the same day thij proidaniation 
of the Duke of Aquitaine as guardia,n of the 
realm shoAved that success had giv(m the 
confederates Avidcr hopes than the di^str ac- 
tion of tlie Dospensers and I ho avenging of 
Earl Thomas (Paidera, ii. 64-6). 

Edward next made an attempt to take ship 
for Lundy, whither ho had already sent sup- 
plies as to a safe refuge ; but contrary Avinds 
prevented his landing (T. im la Mooli, p, 309), 
and he again disembarked in Glamorgan. On 
27 and 28 Oct. ho was at Oardiil'. Ou 28 and 
29 Oct. he was at Oaei’philly, still issuing from 
both xffaces writs of summons and commis- 
sions of array (Fa'dera, ii. 640 ; ParL Writs f 
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II. i. 453). Between 5 and 10 Nov. lie was 
at Neath beseeching the men of Gower to come 
to his aid {Farl. Writs, ii. i. 454). On 10 Nov. 
he sent the abbot of Neath and others to ne- 
gotiate with the queen. Meanwhile Henry of 
Lancaster and Bhys ap Howel, a Welsh clerh 
newly released from the Tower by the queen, 
were specially despatched to effect his capture. 
Bribes and spies soon made his retreat known. 
On 16 Nov. the king and all his party fell 
into the hands of the enemy, and were con- 
ducted to the castle of Llantrissaint (Ann. 
Taul p. 319 ; KifnoHTOiT, c. 2545, says they 
were captured at Neath). On 20 Nov. Bal- 
dock and the younger Despenser were handed 
over to the queen at Hereford, where they 
were speedily executed. On the same day 
Edward, who had been retained in the cus- 
tody of Lancaster, was compelled to surrender 
the great seal to Bishop Adam of Orlton at 
Monmouth (Foedem, ii. 646), Edward was 
thence despatched to Kenilworth, where he 
remained the whole winter, still in Lancas- 
ter’s custody, and treated honourably and 
generously by his magnanimous captor. 

A parliament assembled at Westminster 
on 7 Jan. 1327. At Orlton’s instigation the 
estates chose Edward, duke of Aquitaine, as 
their king. Bishop Stratford drew up six 
articles justifying Edward’s deposition. But 
a formal resignation was thought desirable by 
the queen’s advisers. Two efforts were made 
to persuade Edward to meet the parliament 
(Farl. Writs, ii. i. 457 ; Lanercost, p. 257), 
but on his resolute refusal a committee of the 
bishops, barons, and judges was sent to Kenil- 
worth. On 20 Jan. Edward, clothed in black, 
gave them audience. At first he fainted, 
but, recovering himself, he listened with tears 
and groans to an address of Orlton’s. Then 
Sir W. Trussell, as proctor of parliament, re- 
nounced homage to him, and Sir T. Blount, 
the steward of the household, broke his staff 
of office. Edward now spoke, lamenting his 
ill-fortune and his trust in traitorous coun- 
sellors, but rejoicing that his son would now 
be king (KsauHToii, c. 2550). The deputa- 
tion then departed, and Edward II’s reign 
was at an end. 

The deposed king remained at Kenilworth 
until the spring, on the whole patiently bear- 
ing his sufferings, but complaining bitterly 
of his separation from his wife and children. 
Some curious verses are preserved which 
are said to have been written by him (they 
are given in Latin in Fabian, p. 185, but the 
French original is given in a manuscript at 
Longleat, ITist. Mm Commission, 3rd Rep. 
180). The government of Isabella and Mor- 
timer was, however, too insecure to allow Ed- 
ward to remain alive, and a possible instrument 


of their degradation. He was transferred at tho 
suggestion of Orlton from the mild custody 
of his cousin to that of two knights, Thomas 
de Gournay and John Maltravcrs, who on. 
3 April removed him by night from Kenil- 
worth. Such secrecy enveloped his subse- 
quent movements that very difiorent accounts 
of them have been preserved. Sir T. do la 
Moor (pp. 315--19), who has preserved the most 
circumstantial narrative (but cf. ArclicBologiay 
xxvii. 274, 297), says he was taken first to 
Corfe Castle and thence to Bristol. But on 
his whereabouts becoming known some of 
the citizens formed a plot for his liberation, 
whereuponhe was secretly conducted by night 
to Berkeley. Murimiith (pp. 63-5) gives 
a rather different account of .lis wanderings, 
but brings him ultimately to Berkeley. The 
new gaolers now inflicted every possible in- 
dignity upon Edward, and entered on a sys- 
tematic course of ill-treatment w] lich could 
have but one end. He was denied sufllcieiit 
food and clothing, he was prevented from 
sleeping, he was crowned with a crown of hay, 
andsliaved by the roadside with ditch water. 
Yet the queen reproved the guards for tluur 
mild treatment. At last Thomas of Berkeley 
was removed from his own castle, so that the 
inhumanity of the gaolers should bo do])rivcd 
of its last restraint. Edward was now removed 
to a pestilential chamber over a cliaruel-bouao 
in the hope that he would die of disoasc; 
but as his robust constitution still prevailed, 
ho was barbarously murdered in lus bed on 
21 Sept. Ilis dying shrieks, resounding 
throughout tho castle, sufliciently attevstod 
the horror of his end. It was giv(5n out that 
he had died a natural death, and lus body 
was exposed to vicnv as evidence of his end 
(^ Documents relating to the J)(jai h and 1 lurial 
of Edward II/ by S. A. Moore, in, Arvhceologia, 
1. 215-226). At last it was buried with con- 
siderable pomp in the abbey of St. Peter at 
Gloucester, now tho cathedral (jh.) In after 
years his son erected a tomb over his remains, 
which is one of the glories of meclijoval sculp- 
ture and decorative tabernacle work (Mre/^rw/, 
Journ. xvii. 297-310). Ills misfortunes had 
so far caused his errors to bo forgotten, that 
it was much debated by the people whetluu*, 
like Thomas of Lancaster, ho liad not merited 
the honour of sanctity (IfNiraiTON, c. 2551), 
The Welsh, among whom he was always 
popular, kept green the memory of his fat(^ by 
mournful dirges in their native tongue (WAn- 
SINGHAM, i. 83). 

Edward’s death was so mysterious that 
rumours were soon spread by the foes of the 
govpnment that he was still alive* For be- 
lieving such rumours Edmund of Kent in- 
curred the penalties of treason in 1328. In 
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tliD next generation a circumstantial story 
was repeated tliat Edward liad escaped Ironi 
Berkeley, and after long wanderings in Ire- 
land, Eng'land, the Low Countries, and 
France, ended Lis life in a Lermit’s cell in 
Lombardy (letter of Manuel Fiesclii to Ed- 
ward III from Cartulary of Maguelone in 
No. 37 of tlie Publimfions de, la Societe 
ArcMologique de Montpellier (1878) ; cf. ar- 
ticle of Mr. Bent in Maomillnnls Magazine^ 
xli. 393-4, Notes and Queries, Gtli series, ii. 
381, 401,_ 489, and Stubbs, Chron. Edio. I 
and II, ii. ciii-cviii). 

Edward’s family by his wife consisted of 
(1) Edward of Windsor, born at Windsor 
on 13 Nov. 1312, who succeeded him [see 
Ebwaeb III] ; (2) John of Eltham, born at 
Eltham; (3) Eleanor, also called Isabella 
i^Anyi. Paul. p. 283), Lorn at Woodstock on 
8 June 1318, and married in 1332 to Regi- 
nald, count of Guelderland ; (4) Joan of the 
Tower, born in that fortress in July 1321, 
married inl328 toBavid, son of Robert Bruce, 
and afterwards king of Scots ; she was dead 
in 1357 (Sanbtobd, Genealogical History, 
pp. 145-56). 

[Some of the best authorities for Edward lEs 
life and reign are collected by Dr. Stubbs in his 
Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward I and Ed- 
ward II in the Rolls Series, with very valuable 
prefaces. They include the short and incom- 
plete biography by Sir T. de la Moor, and also 
the Annales Paulini, Annales Londinienses, and 
the Lives by the Monk of Malmesbury and 
canon of Bridlington. Other chroniclers are A. 
Murimuth and W. of Ileraingburgh (Engl. Hist. 
Soc.), the continuator of Trivet (ed.Hall), 1722, 
the Annals of Lanercost and Scalachronica (Ban- 
natyne Club), Henry of Knighton in Twysden’s 
Beconi Scriptores, Higden’s Polychronicon, Trokc- 
lowe (Rolls Ser.), Blaneford (Rolls Ser.), Wal- 
singham (Rolls Scr.) The chief published original 
documents are those collected in Rymer’sEoedera, 
Yol. ii. Record edition, Parliamentary Writs, 
vol. ii. and the Rolls of Parliament, voL i. The 
Rev. 0. H. Hartshorne has published an itinerary 
of Edward H in Collectanea Archseologica, i. 
113-44, British Arch. Association. The best 
modern accounts of the reign are in Stubbs’s 
Const. Hist. vol. ii. and Pauli’s Geschichte von 
England, vol. iv.] T. P. T. 

EDWARD III (1312-1377), king, eldest 
son of Edward II and Isabella, daughter of 
Philip IV of France, was born at Windsor 
Castle on 13 Nov. 1312, and was baptised on 
the 16th, His uncle, Prince Lewis of France, 
and other Frenchmen at the court wished 
that he should he named Lewis, hut the Eng- 
lish lords would not allow it. The king, who 
is said to have been consoled by his birth for 
the loss of Gayeston (Teokelowe, p. 79), 
gave him the counties of Chester and Flint, 


atyl ho was summoned to parliaraout as Earl 
of Oluister in 1320. I Co uoyor boro the title 
0 f Priuc(i 0 L“ W al (ss. 1 lis tutor was Richard 
do Bury [q. v.”|, aCtonvardsl)isliop orDurhain. 
Til order to avoid doing liomagu to Charles IV 
of Franco tlu^ king transferred ihe county of 
Ponthicu to him on 2 Sept. 1325, and the 
dnchy of Aq uitaine on tho 10th (Fmdera, ii. 
607, 608). He sailed from Dover on tho 12th, 
joined his motluir in France'., and did homage 
to his uncle for his French, iiefs (Com??. Will. 
OF Nano i s, ii. 60) . I Co a(*,com])!ui ied his mother 
to llainault, and visited the coiirti of Count 
William at Valenciennes in the summer of 
1326 (Feotssaet, i. 23, 233). Isabella en- 
tered into an agreement on 27 Aug. to for- 
ward the marriage of her son to Philippa, the 
count’s daughter (Feotssaet, od. Ijuco, Pref. 
cl). Edward landed with his mother and tho 
force of Hainaulters and others that she had 
engaged to help her on 27 Sept, at Colvasse, 
near Harwich, and accompanied lu'v on her 
march towards London by Bury St. Edmun ds, 
Cambridge, and Dunstable. *Thon, hearing 
that the king had left London, tho queen 
turned westwards, and at Oxford Edward 
heard Bishop Grit on preach Ids treasonable 
sermon [see under Adam 0 1’ 0 ut/pon] . F>om 
Oxford he was taken to ‘Wallingford and 
Gloucester, where the queen’s aii'iny was j oiuecl 
by many lords. Thence tlui (|U(um. marched 
to Berkeley, and on 26 Oct. t.o Bristol. The 
town was surrendered to Ik't, and the next 
day Hugh Despenser the elder [q. v.] was 
put to death, and Edward was proclaimexl 
guardian of the kingdom in tlu^ name of his 
father and during Ids absence (Ihdera, ii. 
646). On tho 2Sth ho issued writ s for a ])ar- 
liament iu tho Idng’s nanuL Wlum the par- 
liament met at Westminster on 7 .lam. 1327 
the king was a prisoner, u,ud an oath, was 
taken by the prelates and lords to uphold tho 
cause of the queen and her .sou. On Idui I3th 
Orlton demanded whel-h(jr tlu\y would liavo 
the king or his son to reign ov(U' them. Tho 
next day Edward was chosen, and was ])re~ 
sented to the people in West.rainstcu’ Hall 
(W. Dene, Anglia Sacra, \. 3(57 ; for fuller 
accounts of this revolution see STimns, Chron, 
of Edioards I and II, vol. ii. Introd., and 
Const. Hist. ii. 35(8 sq.) As Edward declared 
that he would not accept the crown without 
his father’s consent, the king was forced to- 
agree to his own dex)osition. 

The new king’s peace was proclaimed on 
24 Jan. ; he was knighted by his consin Henry^ 
earl of Lancaster, and was crowned on Sun- 
day, the 29th (Ihdera, ii. 684). He met his 
]Darliament onSFeb. : a council was appointed 
for him, and the chief member of it was Lan- 
caster, who was the young king’s nominal 
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guardian. All real po^^er, however, was in 
the hands of the queen and Mortimer,^ and 
for the next four years Edward was entirely 
governed by them (Avesbtjey, p. 7). Isabella 
obtained so enormous a settlement that the 
Jdng was left with only a third of the re- 
Tenues of the crown (Meeimitth, p. 53). 
Peace was made with France on 31 March; 
both kings were to restore whatever had been 
seized dui’ing time of peace, and Edward 
bound himself to pay fifty thousand marks to 
the French king (Fo&dera, ii. 700). Although 
negotiations were on foot for a permanent 
peace with Scotland, both countries prepared 
for war, and on 5 April the king ordered all 
who owed him service to meet at Newcastle 
on 29 May {ib. 702). He marched with his 
mother to York, where he was joined by Sir 
John of Hainault and a body of Flemish. 
While he was holding a feast on Trinity 
Sunday a fierce quarrel broke out between 
the Hainaulters and the Englisli archers, in 
which many were slain on both sides (Jehan 
XE Bel, i. 39 ; FROissAET,i. 45). The triice 
was actually broken by the Scots, who in- 
vaded the northern counties under llandolph, 
earl of Moray, and Douglas. Edward marched 
from York to Durham without gaining any 
tidings of the enemy, though he everywhere 
beheld signs of the devastation they had 
wrought. He crossed the Tyne, hoping to 
intercept the Scots on their return. After 
remaining a week on the left bank of the 
river without finding the enemy, he ordered 
his troops, who had sufiered much from con- 
stant rain, to recross the river. At last an 
■esquire named Thomas Hokesby brought him 
news of the enemy and led the army to the 
place where they were encamped, a service 
lor which the king knighted lini and gave 
him lOOZ. a year {Fcedera, ii. 717). The Scots, 
twenty-four thousand in number, occupied 
.so strong a position on the right bank of 
the Wear that Edward, though at the head 
of sixty-two thousand men, did not dare to 
-cross the river and attack them. It was 
therefore decided, as they seemed to be cut 
off from returning to their country, to starve 
them into leaving their position and giving 
battle. Early in the morning of the fourth 
day it was discovered that they had decamped. 
Edward followed them and found them even 
more strongly posted than before at Stanhope 
Park. Again the English encamped in front 
•of them, and the first night after Edward’s 
arrival Douglas, at the head of a small party, 
■surprised the camp, penetrated to the king's 
tent, cut some of the cords, and led his men 
back with little loss (Bridlingtoit, p. 90 ; 
Jeha2t lb Bel,!. 67 ; Froissart, i. G8, 279). 
After the two armies had faced each other 
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for fifteen days or more the Scots agmin de- 
camped by night, and Edward gave ^ appall 
hope of cutting olF tlieir retreat or forcing 
them to fight. Ilis army was unable to move 
with the same rapidity as the Scots, who wore 
unencumbered with baggage^- ; lie w<is alto- 
gether outmanoeuvred, and hui his troo'i)a back 
to Y'ork, much chagrined with the ill succoss 
of his first military cnterpriH(n He had to 
nay 14,000Z. to Sir John of Hainault for his 
help {Fcedera, ii. 708) ; he rais( 3 d money Irom. 
the Bardi, Florentine bankers {lb. 712), re- 
ceived a twentieth from the parliament that 
met at Lincoln on 15 Sept., and a tenth from 
the clergy of Canterbury (Kn la n tof, (L 2552). 
The king's father was put to death ou 21 Sept. 
On 15 Aug. Edward wrote from Y^ork to 
John XXII for a dispensation for his marriage 
with Philippa of Flainault, for his mother and 
the Countess of Hainault were ])oth grand- 
children of Philip HI of France {Fmhra, ii. 
712). The dispensation was granted ; Phi- 
lippa arrived in London on 24 Dee., and the 
marriage was performed at York on 24 Jan. 
1328 by AVilliam JMelton, archbishop of \'’ork, 
the king being then little mor(3 (hn,n fift(Hm, 
and his bride still younger. the pa.rlia- 
inent held at York on 1 March \miCA) was made 
with Scotland, and tlui treaty was (*,oufirm(‘d 
in the parliament which met at Northamp- 
ton on 24 April. By this treaty ICdwarxl 
gave up all claims over the Scottish kingdom; 
a marriage was arranged belwcum his si stun* 
Joan and David, the heir of King Pobert; a 
perpetual alliance ■was madeb(it;weeu ih(3 Iwo 
ivingdoms, saving the allia-nco botweem Scot- 
land and France, and the Scottish king bound 
himself to pay Edward 20, 000/. ( j Alay, 
pp. 734, 740). The treaty was hold to bt) the 
wc)rk of Isabella and Mortinnjr, and was ge- 
nerally condemned in England a,H shaniofnl 
(AvEsmiRY, p. 7; VVALacNUHAM, i. 192). Isa- 
bella se(!ms to hav(i got hold of a largx^ '))art 
of the money i)aid by tlui Scottiali king (idn- 
dem, ii. 770, 785). Edward now sent two 
representatives to Paris to state his (daim to 
the French throne, vacant by the doatli of 
Cliarlea IV. lie claimed as the heir of 
Philip IV, through his mother, Isa, holla. By 
the so-called Salic lawlsabidla and Inn' heirs 
were barred from the succession, and cveai 
sup])Osmg that, though females were Imrred, 
they had nevertheless been held capable of 
transmitting a right to tlui throne, Charles of 
Evreux, the son of Jeanne of Navarre, daugh- 
ter of Philip IV, would have had at least as 
good a claim as Edward. The throne was 
adjudged to Philip of Valois, son of a younger 
brother of Philip IV. The insolence and ra- 
pacity of the queen-mother and Mortimer 
gave deep offence to the nobles, and the 
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nation generally was scandalised at tlic con- was done bavclieadcd and with iiugirt sword, 
nection that 'was said to exist hetiveen them Edward refusod this, and lie was forced to 
and enraged at the dishonourable peace with ■ accept general lioniagci on hklward’s promise 
Scotland. Lancaster, the head of the party that on his return ho would search the re- 
which held to the ^Jolicy of the ‘ordainers’ cords of his Icingdoni, and if liogo homage 
of the last reign, and the chief lord of the was due would send over an aclmowledg- 
conncil, "was denied access to the Icing, and ment by letters ])ateut. Tluni hhlward de- 
found himself virtually powerless. He dc- manded restatution of certain lands that 
termined to make a stand against the tyranny had l)een taken from ills hither. To this 
of the favourite, and, lieuring that Mortimer Ehilip ans'werod that they had been taken 
had como up to the parliament at Salishury in war (meaning that tliey did not come 
on 24 Oct. with an armed retinue, declared under the terms of tins treat-y of 1327), and 
that he would not attend, and remained at that if Edward had any cause of com])lamt he 
"Wmehester under arms with some of his should bring it before the parliament of Paris 
party. His action was upheld hy the king’s {ih, ]). 705; Cont. Will, oij' Nakois, ii. 107). 
uncles, the Earls of Kent and Korfolk, hy Iklward returned to Phi, gland on the 11th, 
Stratford, bishop of Winchester, and others, -well pleased with his visit and the honour 
EdwardAvasforced to adjourn the parliament that bad been done him, and at once pro- 
till the following P'ehruary, and Mortimer posed marriages between his sister Jheanor 
wished him to march at once to Winchester and Philip’s eldest son, and betweem his 
against the earl. Shortly afterwards the king brother John and a daughter of Philip {ib, pp. 
rode with Mortimer and the queen to ravage 706,777); hutthoseproposalscamo to naught, 
the eaiTs lands (W. Pbne, Anglia Sacra, i. Meanwhile Mortimer and Isabella had not 
809 ; IvNiGiiTOW, c. 2557). Lancaster made a forgiven the attempt that had been made' 
confederation against the favourite at London , against them, and Mortimer is said to have 
on 2 Jan. 1329 (Baknes, p. 31), and marched ' contrived a scheme which enabled him to ac- 
with a considerable force to Bedford in the ciise the Earl of Kent of tn^ason [forparticu- 
hope of meeting him. Meanwhile his town of larssee under Edmunl ob Woouhtouk]. The 
Leicester was surrendered to Mortimer and earl was tried by his peers, unjustly coii- 
the queen, and before long Kent and Norfolk demned, and put to death on 1,9 hlarcli 1330, 
withdrew from him. Peace was made bo- Isabella and Mortim(*r iiastoning on his exe- 
tween the two parties by Mepeham, archbishop oution for fear that tlie king might iuterfore 
of Canterbury, and Lord Beaumont and some to pvevcuit it, and, as it seems, giving the 
other followers of the earl were forced to take order for it without the icing’s knowledge 
shelter in France. ('KnianTON', c. 2557 ; Baiines, p. 4-1). On 

Early in Eebruary messengers came from 4 March Queen Philippa was croAv,nod, and 
Philip Vl of Erance to Edward at Windsor, on 16 June she bore Edward his iirst-born 
bidding him come and do homage for his child, Iklward, afterwards calhul the Black 
French fiefs. Lie had received a like sum- Prince [q. v.’J The birth of bis son seems to 
mons the year before, and now he laid the have detiermincd Edward to free himself from 
matter before the magnates assembled in par- the thraldom in which he was Icept hy his 
liament at Westminster. When they decided mother and her favouritiL ’When parliament 
that he should obey the summons he appointed met at Nottingham in October, Isabcdla and 
a proctor to declare that his homage did not Mortimer took up their abode in the castle, 
prejudice his claim to the French crown. On which was closely kept. TJio king consulted 
20 May he sailed from Dover, leaving his with some of his friends, and especially with 
brother John, earl of Cornwall, as guardian William Montacute, how they miglit seize 
of the kingdom (Foedera, ii. 763, 764). He Mortimer. They, and the king with them,, 
landed at Whitsand, and thence went to Bon- entered the castle by night through an under- 
logne, and so to Montreiiil, where Philip’s ground passage and seized Mortimer and some 
messengers met him and conducted him to of his party. ITc was taken to London, con- 
Amiens. There Philip awaited him with the demned without trial by his peers as noto- 
kings of Bohemia, Navarre, and Majorca, and rioiisly guilty of several troasona]blo acts, and 
many princes and lords whom he had invited Darticu].arly of the dcuith of the late king, and 
to witness the ceremony. The homage was hanged on 29 Nov, By the king’s command 
done in the choir of Amiens Cathedral on the lords passed sentence on Sir Simon Bere- 
6 June, but the ceremony could scarcely have ford, one of Mortimer’s abettors, though they 
pleased Philip, for Edward appeared in a rohe were not his peers, and ho also was hanged, 
of crimson velvet worked with leopards in A pension was allotted to the queen-mother, 
gold and wearing his crown, sword, and and she was kept until her death in a kind 
Bpnrs. Philip demanded liege homage, which of honourable confinement at Castle Eising 
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in Norfolk, where the king visited her every 
year. 

The overthrow of Mortimer made Edward 
at the age of eighteen a king in fact as well 
as in name. In person he was graceful, and 
his face was ‘as the face of a god’ {Cont. 
MuimiiiTH, p. 220). His manners were 
courtly and his voice winning. He was 
strong and active, and loved hunting, hawk- 
ing, the practice of knightly exercises, and, 
above all, war itself. Considerable care must 
have been spent on his education, for he 
certainly spoke English as well as Erench 
(Ekoissaht, i. 266 sq., 300, 324, 360, iv. 290, 
326), and evidently understood German. He 
was fearless in battle, and, though over-fond 
of pleasure, was until his later years ener- 
getic in all his undertakings. Although ac- 
cording to modern notions his ambition is to 
be reckoned a grave defect in his character, 
it seemed in his day a kingly quality. Nor 
were his wars undertaken without cause, or 
indeed, according to the ideas of the time, 
without ample justification. His attempts 
to bring Scotland under his power were at 
first merely a continuation of an inherited 
policy that it would have been held shameful 
to repudiate, and later were forced upon him 
by tlie alliance between that country and 
Erance. And the Erench war was in the 
first instance provoked by the aggressions of 
Philip, though Edward’s assumption of the 
title of king of Erance, a measure of political 
expediency, rendered peace impossible. He 
was liberal in his 'gifts, magnificent in his 
doings, profuse in his expenditure, and, though 
not boastful, inordinately ostentatious. No 
sense of duty beyond what was then held 
to become a knight infl.uenced his conduct. 
^Yhile he was not wantonly cruel he was 
hard-hearted : his private life was immoral, 
and his old age was dishonoured by indul- 
gence in a shameful passion. As a king he 
had no settled principles of constitutional 
policy. Eegarding his kingship mainly as 
the means of raising the money he needed 
for his wars and his pleasures, he neither 
strove to preserve prerogatives as the just 
rights of the crown, nor yielded anytliing 
out of consideration for the rights or wel- 
fare of his subjects. Although the early 
glories of his reign were greeted with ap- 
plause, he never won the love of his people ,* 
they groaned under the effects of his extrava- 
gance, and fled at his coming lest his officers 
should seize their goods. His commercial 
policy was enlightened, and has won him 
the title of the ‘ father of English commerce’ 
(Hallam, Qomt. mst iii. 321), but it was 
mainly inspired by selfish motives, and he 
never scrupled to sacrifice the interests of 


the English merchants to obtain a supply _ of 
money or secure an ally. In foreign politics 
he showed genius ; his alliances wore well 
devised and skilfully obtained, but lie scorns 
to have expected more from^ liisydlics than 
they were likely to do for him, for England 
still stood so far apart from continental 
afiairs that her alliance was not of imicli 
practical importance, except commercially. 
As a leader in war Edward could cu'dor a 
battle and inspire his army with his own 
confidence, but he could not ]}lan a cam- 
paign; he was rash, and left too mncli to 
chance. During the first part of his reign 
he paid much attention to naval administa'a- 
tion ; he successfully asserted tlie maritime 
supremacy of the country, and was entitled 
by parliament the ‘ king of the sea ’ (Hot 
Farl. ii. 311) ; he neglected the navy in his 
later years. Little as the nation owed him 
ill other respects, liis achievements by sea 
and land made the English name respected. 
Apart from the story of these acts the chief 
interest of the reign is foreign to the purpose 
of a biographical sketch ; it consists in the 
transition that it witnessed from niedijcval 
to modern systems and ideas (Stujibh, CoowL 
Hist. ii. 375, which should be consulted for 
an estimate of Edward’s character). Parlia- 
ment adopted its present division into two 
houses, and in various points gradually gained 
on the prerogative. In church matters, pai)al 
usurpations were mot by direct and decisive 
legislation, an anti-clerical party appeared, 
the Avealth of the clmrcli was attackcul, and 
a protest Avas made against clerical iidminiB- 
tration. As regards jurisdiction, the x*cign 
saAV a separation botweem the judicial work 
of the council and of the clianecdlox', who 
now began to act as an indopeiulent judge 
of equity. Chivalry, already decaying, and 
feudalism, already loxxg decayed, received a 
deathblow from tiie use of (gunpowder. Other 
and Avider social changes lollowed the ‘ great 
pestilence’ — an ixxcroase in tlie importaxxco 
of capital in trade and the rise of jonnxoyinon 
as a distinct class, the rapid overtliroAV of 
villenage, and the appearance of tenant-far- 
mers and paid farm laboxxrers as distinct 
classes. These and many more changes, Avliicli 
canxiot be discussed in a narrative of the king’s 
life, mark the reign as a period ixx Avliich old 
things Avere passing away and the England 
of our own day began to be formed. 

In spite of the treaty of 1327 mattora 
remained unsettled between the kings of 
England and Erance; Philip delayed the 
promised restitutions and disturbed ^Idward’s 
; possessions in Aquitaine. Saintes was taken 
'by the Duke of Alenpoxi in 1329, and Edward 
ill consequence applied to parliament for a 
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subsidy in case of war. On 1 May 1330 ne- 
gotiations were concluded at Bois-de-Yin- 
cennes, but tbe question of tbe nature of 
the homage was left unsettled by Edward 
(Fcedem, ii. 791), who was summoned to do 
liege homage on 29 July and did not attend 
{ib. p. 797). When, however, he became his 
own master, he adopted a wiser policy, and on 
31 March 1331 acknowledged that he held 
the duchy of Guyenne and the county of 
Ponthieu by liege homage as a peer of France 
(ih. p. 813). On Mortimer’s downfall he ap- 
pointed two of the Lancastrian party as his 
chief ministers, Archbishop Melton as trea- 
surer, and Stratford as chancellor. He now 
crossed to France with Stratford and a few 
companions disguised as merchants, pretend- 
ing, as he caused to be proclaimed in Lon- 
don, that he -was about to perform a vow {ib. 
]o. 815), for he feared that his people would 
believe, as in fact they did, that he wvas gone 
to do liege homage (HEMi]!iGa3iiEGH, ii. 303). 
He embarked on 4 April. While he wms in 
France Philip accepted his acknowledgment 
as to the homage, and promised to restore 
Saintes and to pay damages (ib. p. 816). Ed- 
ward returned on the 20th, and celebrated 
his return by tournaments at Hartford in 
Kent and in Oheapside (Avesbuet, p. 10). 
The restitution of Agenois, however, re- 
mained unsettled, and in the parliament of 
30 Sept, the chancellor asked the estates 
whether the matter should be settled by war 
or negotiation, and they declared for negotia- 
tion {Rot. JParl. ii. Gl). The king was ad- 
vised to visit Ireland, where the royal interest 
had begun to decline, but the matter was 
deferred. Lawlessness had broken out in 
the northern counties, and he had to take 
active measures against some outlaws who 
had seized and put to ransom his chief justice. 
Sir Bichard Willoughby, near Grantham 
(BiiiGHTOisr, c. 2559). Early in 1332 he in- 
vited Flemish weavers to settle in England 
in order to teach the manufacture of fine 
cloth ; for the prosperity of the kingdom 
largely depended on its wool, and the crown 
drew much revenue from the trade in it. 
The foreign workmen were at first regarded 
with much dislike, but the king protected 
them, and they greatly improved the woollen 
manufacture. Edward received an invitation 
from Philip to join him in a crusade, and 
though willing to agree put the matter off 
for three years at the request of the parlia- 
ment which met 16 March. On 25 June he 
laid a tallage on his demesne. In order to 
avoid this unconstitutional measure the par- 
liament of 9 Sept, granted him a subsidy, 
and in return he recalled his order and pro- 
mised not to levy tallage save as his ances- 


tors had done and according to his right 
{Rot. Varl. ii. 66). Meanwhile Lord Beau- 
mont brought Edward Baliol [q. v.] to Eng- 
land, and Baliol oilcred to do the king 
homage if he would him on the Scot- 
tish throne. Edward refused, and even or- 
dered that he and his ])arty should be pre- 
vented from crossing the marches, declaring 
that he would res])ect the treaty of North- 
ain])ton {Fwdera, ii. (S43), for ho Avas hound 
to ])ay 2O,0OOZ. to the pope if lie luoke it. 
Newu’thelcss lie dealt subtly. Baliol was 
croAvned on 24 Sept, in o])position to the 
young king DaAld II, and on 23 Nov. de- 
clared at. l^oxburgh that he OAvod his croAvn 
to the help given liim by Edward’s subjects 
and alloAved by EdAvard, and that he Avas his 
liegeman, and promised him the tOAvn of 
BerAAock, and offered to marry his sister Joan, 
David’s queen {ib. p. 847). Edward sum- 
moned a parliament to, meet at York on 
4 Dec. to advise him Avhat policy he should 
pursue ; feAV attended, and it Avas adjourned 
to 20 Jan. Meamvhile Baliol lost his Idng- 
dom and fled into England. 

The parliament advised EdAvard to write 
to the pope and the French kdtig, dtudaring 
that the Scots had broken the 1, realty. ' This 
they seem actually to have done on 21 JMarch 
by a raid on Gilsland in Cumberland (Hem- 
iNGBtTEGir, ii. 307). The raid Avas revenged; 
Sir William Douglas was taken, and EdAvard, 
Avlio w^as tken at Pontefract waiting for his 
army to assemble, ordered that he should 
be kept in letters {Fivderaj ii. 850). On 
23 April Edward laid siege to .BerAvick. The 
garrison promised to suiTcnder if not relieved 
by a certain day, and gave hostages. Sir 
Archibald Douglas at tempted to relieve the 
town, and some of his mcin entered it ; he 
then led his force to ])1 under North nmhor- 
laiid. The garrison lAilused to surrender on 
the ground that they had recoiv(id succour, 
and EdAvard hanged one of lh(^ hostages, the 
son of Sir Thomas Seton, before the town 
(Beieliegton, p. 113; Foediw, iv. 1022; 
HaiIjES, iii. 96 sq.) Douglas noAv recrossed 
the TAveed, came to the relief of Berwick, 
and encamped at Dunseparlc on 18 .Inly. 
Edward occupied Halidon Hill, to the west 
of the town. His army Avas in great danger, 
and Avas hemmed in by the sea, the Ihvoed, 
the garrison of Berwick, and the Scottish 
host, which far oiitnuml3orod the English 
(Hemin-gbuegu, ii. 309). On the 20th he 
drew up his men in four battles, placing his 
archers on the Avings of each ; all fought on 
foot, and he himself in the van. The Eng- 
lish archers began the fight ; the Scots fell 
in great numbers, and others fled ; the rest 
charged up the hill and engaged the enemy 
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hand to hand. They were defeated with 
tremendous loss ; many nobles were slain, 
and it was commonly said in England that 
the war was over, for that there was not 
a Scot left to raise a force or lead it to 
battle (Murimuth, p. 71). Edward ordered 
a general thanksgiving for this victory {Fon- 
der a, ii. 866). Berwick was at once sur- 
rendered, and he offered privileges to English 
merchants and others who would colonise 
it. He received the homage of the Earl of 
March and other lords, and, having restored 
Baliol to the throne, returned southwards 
and visited several shrines, especially in Essex. 
In November he moved northwards, and kept 
Christmas at York. He was highly displeased 
with the pope for appointing Adam of Orlton 
by provision to the see of Yhnchester at the 
rec[uest of the French king. In F ebruary 1 334 
he received Baliol’s surrender of all Scotland 
comprised in the ancient district of Lothian. 
On the 21st he held a parliament at York, and 
agi-eed that purveyance, a prerogative that 
pressed sorely on the people, should only be 
made on behalf of the king (liot. Pari. ii. 378). 
He kept YTiitsuntide at Newcastle, and there 
on 12 june Baliol renewed his concessions and 
did homage {Fcedera, ii. 888). Edward, after 
appointing officers to administer the govern- 
ment in Lothian, returned to Windsor. On 
10 July he held a council at Nottingham, 
where he again spoke of the proposed crusade, 
for he believed that matters were now settled 
with Scotland. A parliament was summoned, 
and when it met on 24 Sept. Baliol had again 
been expelled. The king obtained a grant, 
and about 1 Nov. marched into ■ Scotland. 
Just before he started Eobert of Artois, who 
had a bitter quarrel with King Philip, sought 
refuge at his court ; he received him with 
honour, and Eobert never ceased to stir him 
up against the French king. Edward passed 
through Lothian without meeting opposition, 
again restored Baliol, and spent Oliristmas 
at Eoxburgh. At mid-Lent 1336 he gave 
audience at Gredling, near Nottingham, to 
ambassadors from Philip sent to urge him 
to make peace with Scotland ; he refused, 
but granted a truce (ib.ii. 903). In July, 
he entered Scotland by Carlisle, marched to 
Glasgow, was joined by Baliol, proceeded 
to Perth, ravaged the north, and returned to 
Perth, where on 18 Aug. he received the sub- 
mission of the Earl of AthoU, whom he left 
governor under Baliol. Both Philijp and 
Benedict XII, who was wholly under P ailip’s 
control, were now pressing him to make 
peace. The Scots were helped by money from 
France, and their ships were fitted out in 
French ports (ib. p. 9',.1); an invasion was 
expected in August, and captains were ap- 


pointed to command the Londoners in casci it 
took place (ib, p. 917). The king’s sou, the 
young Earl of Chester, was sent to Notting- 
ham Castle for safety, and tlie IsL. of ^ Wight 
and the Channel islands were fortified (//). 
p. 919). Edward’s seneschals in Aqiiitaiuo 
were also aggrieved by the Frenoli king. (.)u 
23Nov. Edward made atruce with his enomioH 
in Scotland, which was prolonged a(i the r(‘.- 
quest of the i)ope (ib. ])p. 926, 928). lie spcnit 
Christmas at N ewcastlo. The party of J \ r uce, 
however, gained strength, Atholl was sur- 
prised and slain, and before the enclof the year 
Bahol’s cause was again depressed. Jkiward, 
who had returned to the south in February, on 
7 April appointed Henry of Lancaster to com- 
mand an army against the Scots (ib. p. 93()), 
and in June entered Scotland himself with a 
large force, marched to Perth, and then by 
Dimkeld, through Atholl and Moray to Elgin 
and Inverness, ravaging as ho went. TIu5 
regent, Sir Andrew Murray, refused to givt* 
him battle, and, leaving a garrison in Perth, 
and a fleet in thti Forth, he returned to .Ihig- 
land. hleanwhile Phili]) ox])elle(l Jhlward’s 
seneschalsfmm Ag(mois, and in August op(inly 
declared that he shnultl ludp lh(5 Scots (ib, 
p. 944). On the Kith Edwjird, luiariug that; 
ships were being fitted out in Norman and 
Breton ports to act against Eughuid, bade his 
admirals put to sea, reminding iluun that his 
^progenitors, kings orEuglan(l,liadb(Hm lords 
of the English sea on iwery sieffi/ and that ho 
would not allow his honour to l)(^ dimlnislKal 
(Nicolas, Navi/, ii. 17). Sonn^ of these 
ships attacked certain J^nglish ships olf tlin 
Isle of Wight and carried oil' ])riz:(^s. War 
with Franco now seenuHl certain, and tlio iiar- 
liamcnt that nu'.t at .Notitingham on (i Stq)t . 
granted the king a temth and a (iftoentk, be- 
sides the subsidy of tlu^ samti amount gmnt(Kl 
in March, togcU/luu* with 4(K. a Ha,ek‘on wool 
exported by dtmiztms and (lO.'f. from a, rums. 
A body of merchants was specially summoned 
by the king to tliis parHamont, probably in 
order to obtain th(ur consmit to the custom 
on wool (Const. Hist. ii. 37t)). Monioviu*, 
Edward seized all the mon(\y laid up in tluv 
cathedral cluirclu^s for the crusade. In M arch 
1337 the exportation of wool wa.s forbidden 
by statute until the king and council sliould 
determine what should he done. A. laatvy 
custom was laid on the sack and woolfelfs 
by ordinance, anunconstitutiotial act, thougli 
to some extent sanctioned by parliament (ib. 
]D. 626). The importation of cloth was also 
forbidden by statute, but foreign workmen 
were encouraged to settle hero. 

Edward now set about forming alliances 
in order to hem Philip in on the north and 
east, and sent Montac’ute, whom he created 
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Eailof Salisbury, and otliersto make alliance 
witk foreign powers, giving them authority, 
in spite of the interests of the Englisli mer- 
cliants, to make arrangements about the wool 
trade [ih. p. 966; Longmait, i. 108). Lewis, 
count of Elanders, was inclined to the French 
alliance, but his people knew their own inte- 
rest better, for their wealth depended on 
English wool, and the year before, w^hen the 
count had arrested English merchants, the 
king had seized all their merchants and ships 
(Fcedera, ii. 948). James van Artevelde, a 
rich and highly connected citizen of Ghent, 
and the leader of the Flemish traders who 
were opposed to the count, entered into ne- 
gotiations with Edward and procured him 
the alliance of Ghent, Eruges, Ypres, and 
Cassel (Jehakle Bel, p. 1327 ; Feoissaet, i. 
394). Edward also gained the Duke of Bra- 
bant as an ally by permitting staples for wool 
to be set up in Brussels, Mechlin, and Lou- 
vain {Foideray p. 950), and made treaties for 
supplies of tro ops with his brothers-in-law the 
Count of Giieldres and the margrave of Juliers, 
and his father-in-law the Count of Ilainault 
(ib» p. 970). Further, he negotiated with the 
Count Palatine about his appointment as 
imperial vicar, and on 26 Aug. made a treaty 
for the hire of troops with the Emperor Lewis 
of Bavaria (ib. p. 991). This highly dis- 
pleased Benedict XII, who was at deadly 
feud with Lewis, and was besides quite in 
the hands of Philip, and he remonstrated 
with Edward, who replied courteously but 
without giving way. Edward tried hard to 
gain the Count of Flanders, and proposed a 
marriage between the count’s son and his 
little daughter Joan (ib. pp.967, 998), though 
at the same time he offered her to Otto, duke 
of Austria, for his son (ib. p. 1001). In March 
the French burnt Portsmouth and ravaged 
Guernsey and Jersey (ib. p. 989 ; Xicolas). 
The king made great preparations for wGar ; 
on 1 July he took all the property of the 
alien priories into his own hands : pawned 
his jewels, and in order to interest his people 
in his cause issued a schedule of the oifers of 
peace he had made to Philip, which he ordered 
should be read in all county courts (Fwdem, 
p.994). On 7 Oct. hewrote letters to his allies, 
styling himself 'king of France ’ (ib. p. 1001). 
Count Lewis, who was now expelled from 
Flanders by his subjects, kept a garrison at 
Cadsand under his brother Sir Guy, thebastard 
of Flanders, which tried to intercept the king’s 
ambassadors and did harm to his allies the 
Flemings. Edward declared he ' w’-ould soon 
settle that business,’ and sent a fleet under 
Sir Walter Manny and Henry of Lancaster, 
earl of Derby, against it. ' They gained a 
complete victory on 10 Nov., and brought 


back Sir Guy prisoner. Then two cardinals 
came to England to makepeace, and Edward 
promised that he w^ould not invade France 
until 1 March 1338, and afterwards extended 
the term (ib. pp. 1009, 1014). 

Philip, how^ever, continued his aggressions 
on the king’s French dominions, and war be- 
came imminent. In February parliament 
granted the king half the wool of the king- 
dom, tw^enty thousand sacks, to be delivered 
at Antwerp, where he hoped to sell it well, 
and on 16 July ho sailed from Orwell in 
Suffolk %yith two hundred large ships for 
Antwerp, for he intended to invade France 
from that side in com])any with' his allies. 
ITo found that they were by no means ready 
to act with him, the princes who held of tlie 
emperor being unwilling to act without his 
direct sanction, and ho remained for some 
time in enforced inactivity, sp(UKring large 
sums on the pay of his army, and Ivceping 
much state at the monastery of St. Bernard 
at Antwerp. IMeanwliilc some French and 
Spanish galleys sacked Southampton and 
captured sonui English shi])s, and among them 
the ' cog ’ Christopher, the largest of tli(‘, king’s 
vessels ( Cont. Will, oe Nang is ; J\L iNO'r, Poli- 
tical So7if/Sy i. 64 sq.) At last on 5 Sept, a 
meeting took place between Edward and tlie 
emperor at Ooblentz. The interview wnis held 
ill the market-place with much magnlficonco 
(Knighton, c. 2571; ]^’EOIssAlrL\ i. 425). 
Lewis appointed Edward imperial vicar, and 
expected him to kiss his foot, which he re- 
fused to do on the ground that'- ho wois ' an 
anointed king ’ (Walsingham, i. 223). Ed- 
ward now held courts at Aripies and other 
places, heard causes as the enqieror’s rtqn’e- 
sentative, and received homages. Still his 
allies did not move, though they agreed to 
recover Cambray for the (nnpiro in the follow- 
ing Slimmer. Intiuencod probaldy l)y the 
pope’s remonstrances (ib. i. 208 scq.), Ed- 
ward in October sent ambassadors to treat 
with Philip, and though ho at first forbade 
them to address Philip as king, ho after- 
wards allowed them to do so, probably at 
Benedict’s request (Fa'dara^ ii. 1066, 1068), 
Nothing came of their mission. In 1339 he 
was in want of money , ])awTiod lus crowns, and 
borrowed fifty-four thousand florins of three 
burghers of Mechlin 1 073, 1085). After 

many delays ho and his allies laid siege to 
Cambray (cannon arc said to have boon used 
by the besieging army, Nicolas, Foyal Navy, 
i. 184; it is also said by Babeoto, iii. 136, 
ed. Pinkerton, that ' cralcys of war’ had boon 
used by Edward in Scotland in 1327; this, 
however, is highly doubtful, Biuckeneeby, 
Ancient Camion in Fjuro^yc, pt. i.) Finding 
Cambray difficult to take, the allies gave up 
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the siege, and in October Edward crossed 
the Scheldt into France. On coming to the 
river he was left by the Counts of Namnr 
and Hainanlt, who held of the French crown. 
He pillaged Vermandois, and advanced to 
La Flamengrie. Here he was confronted by 
Philip, and sent a herald to demand battle. 
Philip ap;pointed a day, and he drew np his 
iirmy wit a much skill in a strong position, 
p)lacing the horses and baggage in a wood at 
his rear, and commanding the van in person 
on foot (Atesbitbt, p. 45). When the ap- 
pointed day came, Philip would not attack 
aim, though the French army was much 
stronger than his, and knowing that he could 
put but little confidence in his allies he led 
them back to Hainault, parted from them, 
^nd returned to Brussels. After entering 
into a close alliance with the Duke of Bra- 
bant and the cities of Brabant and Flanders, 
he spent Christmas at Antwerp with inucli 
pomp. Van Artevelde now pointed out that 
if he wanted the help of the Flemings he 
must take the title of ^ king of France,’ which 
he had as yet only used incidentally, for he 
w'ould then become their superior lord, and 
they would not incur a penalty which they 
had bound themselves to pay to the nope in 
€ase they made war on the king of .Aance. 
This was insisted on by the Flemish cities 
and lords at a parliament at Brussels, and on 
56 Jan. 1340 .Edward assumed the title ot‘ 
king of France, and quartered the lilies of 
France with the leopards of England (Nkjo- 
XAS, Chronology, p. 318; Babnes, p. 155). 

Meamvhile several attacks had been made 
on the English coast by French and Genoese 
ships ; the war with Scotland still -went on in 
a languid fashion, and the people, who saw no 
return for the sacrifices they had made for 
the French war, were getting tired of it. In 
the January parliament of this year the com- 
mons made their ofier of supplies conditional 
on the acceptance of certain articles. 'I’his 
determined the king to return. Ilis debts, 
however, now amounted to 30,000/., and his 
creditors wanted some security before they 
let him go. He left his queen behind, ancl 
farther left the Earls of Derby and Salisbury 
and others as pledges that he would shortly 
return (Co7it. Will, of Nakgis, ih IG/’). Ho 
landed at Orwell on 21 Feb. and held a par- 
liament in March, which granted him large 
supplies for two years, and among them the 
ninth sheaf, fleece, and lamb, and 40.s\ on the 
aack of wool, while on his side certain sta- 
tutes were framed to meet the complaints of 
the commons— tallages were not to be levied 
by the king on his demesne ; the assumption 
<ot the title of king of h ranee was not to 
bring England into subjection to France; 


the crown was not to abuse its rights of 
purveyance, presentation to vacant bmuvlic.os, 
and the like {^Const. Hist, ii. 382 ; Ilot. IMrL 
ii. 113). After raising all the moticy lie could, 
Edward was about to embark again, and wa.s 
at Ipswich at Whitsuntide, when tlu', chan- 
cellor, Stratford, who had been t runwlatiMl to 
the see of Canterbury iii 13)32), and his ad- 
miral, Sir John Morloy, told him that; tlu\v” 
had news that the French fleet wa.s in tli'o 
Sluys waiting to intercept him, and ])(^gg(al 
him not to sail. ^ I will go,’ he said, ‘ a,nd you 
who are afraid without cause, in ay stay a,t 
home ’ (AvEsntJET, p. 55). lie sailed in tlio 
cog Thomas on the 22nd, with about two hun- 
dred vessels, and was joined by the nortluu-u. 
squadron of ^ about fifty sail undm* Morhvy. 
Next day off Blaiiken berg ho saw Ihti ina.st;s 
of the enemy’s fleet in the Sluys, and sent 
knights to reconnoitre from the c.oast. As 
after their return the tide did tifd; serve, Ed- 
ward did not attack that day, and ])r(iparticl 
for battle about 11 A.M. on lh(i 24th. The 
French flt^et of 100 galleys and griait b!irg(^H 
was siquaior to his in slinngih (JiuiAi^f LH 
Bel, i. 171), for many of Ids ships w(u*o small. 
Nineteen of tluur .sliqis wort', tin i biggissl, that; 
had ever he(ai seen, and gnuidiMfli of all wa-s 
the Oliristoplu'r that had been (akmi from 
the English. Iklwaird’s IUmJ. sihujis (-<> luiAO^ 
been ^ to tlu^ leinvard and W(‘stwnnl’ of thn 
cneniy, and al)out noon he ordeivcl Ins ships 
to sail on the starboard ta(k, so as to get the 
wind, wliich presumably was north-easi , and 
avoid having the suii In tlu^ facus of the 
archers. Tlum, having mado tlieii: i;a( 5 k and 
got the wind, Ids ship.s (mtnred i\u) i)ort, and 
engaged just insldii it. The I'hnmib sldiJS 
seem to have hugged tluj shorn, and eoiUd 
not mauamvro, for t lu^y W(M*e huslual tngetlu'r 
ill lour liu{\s. All in throe of IdieHniNS wnn 
taken or sunk, the ChristopluM* and otlu'r 
English shii)s bhng retaken ; th(‘. fourth lim^ 
escap(Kl in tlu' darkiu'ss, torthn batt h^ laHted 
into the night. TTio king’s vic.tory was com- 
]fleto, aaid the naval ])ower of kh’mua'. was 
dc'stroyed (NidOLAS, Moged Kan/, ii. .lHse(|., 
501, where infeimices are givtn). Edwanrs 
campaign was futile. The hast grant was not 
yet turned into money, and was already 
pledged, and the king wrote urgently for 
supplies (Hrdera,^ ii. 1130), On 23 Jiily lu^ 
and his allies besieged Tournay, and oii I lav 
2Gth he wrote a hdJer to ' Bid, lip of \ha;iois * 
inviting him to meol; him in, single ciombal; or 
with a himdrod men each, and so In end tlie 
war. Phdi]) amswered that the Intlor 
not addressed to 1dm, and that lav would drive 
him out of Franco at Ids own will 1131). 
The siege lasted ehsvcvn weeks. No money 
came to Edward; Itoliert of Artois was 
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defeated at St. Omer ; Philip had overrun a 
large part of Gnyenne ; and the Scots were 
gaining’ ground rapidly. On 25 Sept, a truce 
was mace between England and Erance and 
Scotland, and the hing dismissed his army. 
He was forced to leave the Earl of Derby in 
prison in Elanders for his debts (ib. p. 1143), 
and, after a stormy passage of three days, 
arrived unexpectedly at the Tower of London 
on the night of 30 Nov. (ib. p. 1141). 

The next day Edward dismissed his chan- 
cellor, the Bishop of Chichester, brother of 
Archbishop Stratford, who had lately resigned 
the chancellorship, and his treasurer, and im- 
prisoned several judges and others. This 
sudden move was caused by his irritation at 
not having received the supplies he needed, 
and by the influence of the archbishop’s ene- 
mies, of whom some were opposed to clerical 
administration and others were jealous of him 
and belonged to a court party. The arch- 
bishop took refuge at Canterbury, and on 
14 Dec. the king gave the great seal to Sir 
Robert Bourchier [q. v. J, the first lay chan- 
cellor, and appointed a lay treasurer. He 
required Stratford to pay to the merchants of 
Louvain debts for which he had become surety 
on Edward’s own behalf, declaring that other- 
wise he, the king, should have to go to prison, 
and summoned him to appear. Stratford re- 
plied by preaching irritating sermons and 
forbidding the clergy to pay the late grant. 
Edward on 12 Eeb, 1341 put forth a letter 
or pamphlet, called the lihellus fcmiosus, 
against Stratford, accusing the archbishop 
of urging him to undertake the war, and of 
having occasioned his failure before Tour- 
nay by retarding supplies, and containing 
much vague and unworthy abuse. Stratford’s 
answer was dignified, and his case was strong, 
for it is pretty evident that the king’s dis- 
satisfaction with him was partly caused by 
his desire for peace. The king made a weak 
rejoinder. He had incited the Duke of Bra- 
bant to summon Stratford to answer in his 
court for the bonds into which he had en- 
tered he wrote to Benedict XIT against 
him, cited him to answer charges in the ex- 
chequer court, tried to prevent his taking 
his seat in the parliament of 23 April, and 
caused articles of accusation to be laid before 
the commons. Stratford declared that he 
would only ausw^er for his conduct before 
his peers. The lords reported that this was 
their privilege, and thus secured it for their 
order. The king was checked, and on 7 May 
■was reconciled to the archbishop (Biuching- 
TOK, p. 20 seq. : Avesbuey, p. 71 ,* Hem- 
rauBTJEGH, ii. 363 seq.; Feedeva, ii. 1143, 
1147,1152; Const. Mist. ii. 384; Collier, 
iii. 71). In return for help in collecting the 


grant of 1340 for this year, he conceded a 
statute providing that ministers should he 
appointed in parliament with the advice of 
his lords and counsellors, should be sworn in 
parliament, and should he liabhi to be called 
upon to answer for their actions. On 1 Oct. 
however, he issued let ters annulling this sta- 
tute and declaring openly that he had ^ dis- 
sembled ’ in order to gain his piir])ose (Ftvderaj 
ii. 177). No parliament was summoned for 
two^ years after this shann^iil breach of faith. 

King David’s cause was no w ])roHp(U’ing in 
Scotland, and in the antimin hklward marched 
northwards, intending to carry on the war on 
a large scale after Chrlstnnxs (ib. ii. 1181). 
He is said to have relieved the castl(‘. of Wark, 
then besieged during a Scottish raid, and to* 
have fallen in love with the Countess of 
Salisbury, who held it for her husband, then 
a captive in Erancti, but sIkj did noti return 
his passion (jEirAN" le Bel, i. 20(5, Erois- 
SART, ii. 131, who both tell the story at con- 
siderable length). Jehan h^ Bel says that 
he afterwards violated’ the lady (ii'. 131); 
Froissart indignantly denies this,' but only in 
the late Amiens recension (iii. 203). Con- 
siderable doubt has btam thrown iqiou the 
story because tlui countc^ss Wiis imich older 
than the king, and hocaust^ in J\ray Edward 
made an agremiKiiit for the (muTs release 
(Fwdera, ii. 1193). The friendship that 
existed between the king and tlui tMirl would 
giye a peculiarly dark charactin* tn Jkiward’s 
crime if it was committed. It is possible 
that Jehan le Bel may have been mistaken 
as to the countess, but scarcely possible that 
Edward did not commit, the crime of which 
he is accused upon some lady or ollKn*. The 
fleet which he ordered to m(a4, him was 
damaged by a gale ; Stirling and Iklinburgh 
were taken by the Scots, aTul lie made a truce 
at Newcastle. After siiending Cliristnias at 
Melrose he returned to hhigland. In the 
course of 1341 Lewis of llavaria, who laid 
repented of his alliances with him soon after 
he had made it, revoked his appointment as 
imperial vicar and allied himsi^l f with. EVance. 
Edward’s attempts to poniitrate into Erance 
through Elanders laid only involved him in 
debt, and his Flemish and German allies had 
failed to give him eilieient help. Now anew 
way of attack xvas opened to him, for in 
September John of Montfort came to him 
offering to hold Brittany of him if he would 
help him against Charles of Blois, to whom 
the duchy had been adjudged (ib. ii. 1170). 
On 20^ March 1342 Edxvard sent a force over 
to Brittany under Sir Walter Manny, and 
in October he landed in pex’son at Brest 
(Kr-tguton, c. 2682), laid siege to Vaixnes;, 
Rennes, and Nantes, without talcing any o-f 
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tliem, and ravaged the country. The Duke 
of NormandVj Philip’s son, advanced against 
him "vith a much larger force, hut did not 
dare to attack him, for he posted his troops 
•well. Still John kept the king shut in a 
corner near Vannes "vhile the Genoese and 
Spanish fleets intercepted ships bringing pro- 
visions from Englanc., and both armies suf- 
fered considerably. On 19 Jan. 1343 a truce 
for three years vras made at Ste.-Madeleine, 
near Vannes, by the intervention of Pope 
Clement VT, and Edward re-embarked. After 
a tempestuous voyage, which is said to have 
lasted five weeks {ib. c. 2583), he landed at 
AVeymouth on 2 March {Fcederct, ii. 1222). 
In the parliament of 28 April the commons 
petitioned, among other articles, that the 
merchants should not grant the tax of 40s. 
on the sack of wool without their consent, 
and that statutes might not be annulled, 
as after the last parliament held in 1341. In 
conjunction witli the lords they also peti- 
tioned against the papal usurpation of ap- 
pointing to benefices by provision. On 
10 Sept, the king wrote to the pope against 
reservations and provisions, complaining that 
by their means the revenues of the church 
were given to foreigners, that the rights of 
patrons were defeated, and that the authority 
of the royal courts was diminished (WAliStisro- 
HAJU, i. 255). Moreover on 30 Jan. 1344 he 
ordered that all persons bringing bulls of pro- 
vision into the kingdom should be arrested 
{Foedera, hi. 2). In this month the king held 
a ^ Pound Table,’ or tournament and feast, at 
Vhndsor w-ith extraordinary magnificence, 
and vowed at the altar of the castle chapel 
that he would restore the ^ Pound Table ’ of 
Arthur. With this intention he built the 
round tower of the castle, and he afterwards 
fulfilled his vow by instituting the order of 
the Garter (Mxjeimuth, p. 154; AVaistng- 
HAii, i. 263 ; Fondera^in. 6). Great prepara- 
tions were made for renewing the war ; for 
messengers came to him from Gascony re- 
presenting the rapid increase of the Erencli 
power there, and he was further moved by 
the news of the fate of the Breton lords who 
were put to death in Paris. Nevertheless 
on 6 Aug. he gave authority to ambassadors 
to treat for peace before Clement, as a pri- 
vate pemon, not as pope (Fwdera, iii. 18, 19). 
In April 1345 he appointed Derby to com- 
mand in Gascony ; on 20 May he received at 
Lambeth the homage of John of Montfort, 
and on the 26th wrote to the pope that Philip 
had notoriously broken truce in Brittany, Gas- 
cony, and elsewhere, and that he declared 
w-ar upon him {ib. pp. 36-41). Having sent 
the Earl of Northampton with a force to Brit- 
tany, he embarked at Sandwich with the 


Prince of AVales on 3 July {ib. p. 50), and' 
crossed to Sluys; for allairs in JdiinchMvs 
threatened the loss of the Elcmisli alliance. 
A scheme was arranged between him awl 
Van Artevelde for persuading the people of 
Elanders to accept the prince as their lord. 
Van Artevelde, however, was murdered at 
Ghent, and Edward returned home on tluv 
26th. In this year the Bardi of hlonniee, the 
most powerful bankers in Italy, failed, chiody 
through Edward’s debts to them, for ho owed 
them nine hundred thousand gold florins ; 
the Periizzi, to whom he owed six hundr(3(l 
thousand florins, also failed, and the stoppag(y 
of these two houses ruined many smaller ones, 
so that the king’s default brought wiefospread 
misery on Florence (G lo. V lULAN r, xii. c. 5-t). 

In the Slimmer of 1346 Edward intcjnchnl to 
lead an army to help Derby in ( 1 uyenne, but 
shortly before he sot out ho "was ])crsnadcKl 
by Sir Geoflroy Harcourt, wdio had entcu’od 
his service, to strike at the north of Eranc(ij 
which was then un])re])ared to luoetr att ack, 
for the Duke of Normandy and his army W(ire 
engaged in the south (on the mistak'(3 of 
Froissart and Avoshury about this see N KU)- 
TjAS, Foijal Navy, ii. 88). ile saihal on 
11 July from the Isle of Wight {Fad era,, 
iii. 85; not the 7tli as C^ont. JMuntMUTir,. 
p. 175), with, it is said, one thoiisaiid shi])H, 
four thousand luen-ati-arms, tiai thousawl 
bowmen, and a considerabh'- lhr('.(i of 'Wdsli 
and Irish badly arunal foot -sol (hH'rs, atid 
landed the wj.xt day at La Ilogiu', (Avmh- 
■BUitY, p. 123); the Ereneli vessels in the bn,r- 
bonr were taken, tlie larg(3r ])art of his fle,t5(; 
■was dismissed, and tlui rest s(mt tiO ravage 
the coast. The army itmrclual in three 
coliiiniis, the king commanding the centum ; 
the wings diverged diiriug th(3 day, so thali 
each ravaged a dillerent tract, and iinKed 
with the cemtre ati n ight. 1 hu’lle.ur wa,H talunt 
on tins 14th, atid Valonges ontlu3 18th, tlieu 
Carentan and St. Lo, where the army was re- 
freshed hy finding a thousand tfUns'of whui, 
and on the 26tli jtdward came to Caen* Ilo) 
took the town easily hy assault the next; day, 
and sacked it thoroughly. Here Im is said tio 
have found a paper containing a plan for a 
second Norman conquest of Engdand in 1337 ; 
this ho sent homo to bo read in all clmrcliew 
{ib. p, 130) ; it is not unlikely tlutt it was a 
forgery designed to rouse the popular spirit,, 
At Caen he dismissed the remainder of tlie 
fleet, which had done much harm to the 
Eroncli shipping along the Norman coast. In 
spite of a remark attribnteKl by Froissart 
(iii. 145) to Harcourt, that Edward intended 
to march to Calais, his only idea as yet waw 
to do as much mischief as he could in 
northern France, and then retire into Flanders 
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before Philip could raise an army to in- hi,L;’li giwnd on tlio right hank of the Maye : 
tercept him. Had he intended to besiege the right wing was coycriid by the river and 
'Calais, he would not have dismissed hisshij)s. the village of Creey, where it was defended 
HeleftCaen onthe31st,and on 2 Aug. arrived by a series ol' curtains, the left extended to- 
.at Lisieux, where he was met by two cardi- wards 'Wadicourt, and h(U-o, wliere it might 
nals with offers of peace, which ho rejected, have been o])on to a fiatik al.tack, it was bar- 
He then marched towards Pouen, but hud- ricaded by ])iles of wagons; the English front 
ihg the bridge broken down, and the French commaiuled a slight riiviue called the Vall6c- 
:in some force there, he turned up the left aux-(Jlorcs the baggagxj juid horses, for all 
bank of the Seine, ravaging the country as fought cni loot, were ])lac(id in the rear on 
he went. Everywhere he found the bridges the hd't in a, wood, and were imparked with 
broken, and as by this time a French force thickets and felhal trees. His position thus 
had gathered and followed his march on the resembled an ( 3 ntnmch(ul camp. In case of 
upposite side of the river, he had no time to deleat hi3 commanded iJic ancient caus(uvay 
repair them. On the 13th iie arrived at Poissy, now calbal the ( lliemin d(j rAriiuki, by which 
and by detaching a body of troops to threaten lie could have (vrosH(Ml tlio Authiii at Ponclie 
Paris, -which was only about twelve miles dis- (SnyMoim dm Cons'I'ANT ; .Louandkio ; yjr- 
tant, he gained time to repair the bridge there, vol. xxxv ii i.) .Eju'ly in th(3 morn- 

and on the ICtli crossed the river, lie now ing ho and his son received the sacrament, 
.struck northwards, and marched thro ugh the Then Iks drt'w up his army in three divisions, 
Beaiivoishi, while Philip, who had now col- ])laciiig the right wing or van under the coin- 
lected an army much larger than his, pur- mand oT the priucii ; lh(i third division, which 
:sued him closely, intending' to crush the he commandiul in i)erHon, forming a reserve, 
little English force in a corner between the He rode through the liiuAS on a palfn^y, oii- 
■Somnie and the sea. He halted at Airancs,^ couraging thi3 men, a,nd at 10 a.m. all sat 
and sent two marshals with a large body of down in tlunr ra,nks to (iati and drinlc. The 
troops to endeavour to find or force a passag(i archers Avmo thrown forwJirds in. tJio form 
across the Somme. When they returned un- of a harrow, and sonn^ small cannon, wore 
.successful he was much troubled ; for both posted between them (FkoishA'KT, iii. 410; 
he and all his army saw that they Avore in MA . ; CrU). VinnANl, xii, c. 05, 60; 

pressing danger. Early on the 23rd he left hpnie Pktolcf^lj p. 5](>. ddiis assertion has 
Airanes in haste, and the French, who arrived been iniuh (piestionod, chi(^lly b( 3 caiise it does 
there shortly afterwards, found the meat that not appear in the earliest text of Froissart, 
the English -were about to eat on the spits, and becaaise it is hold to bo unlilccdy that 
Flis object now Avas to gain Abbeville. On EdAvard would hav(5 talani cannon with, him 
arriving before it he reconnoitred the toAvn in his hasty nmrcli. Idle pro, sen ce of the 
in person from the hills of Caubert, and find- Genoe.se in the French, army, hoAvever, in- 
ing that he could not take it fell back on vests the two contemporary Italian narra- 
Oisemont, which he carried easily by assault, tives Avith special authority, and it, should bo 
Here a man offered to guide his army to a rcmombercu that tlie cannon thou used Avere 
ford called Blancpetaque, above the village extremely small. It/ is certain that Ed- 
of Port, AA^here he could cross at Ioav Avater. aaouaI took cannon with him from Ihigland ; 
He gave the order to march at midnight, and lliuoicnKiWEV; vid.xxxii.) Ed- 

on arriving at the passage found it guarded AvardAvatchmltlu', battle from amill. It began 
by Godemar duFay. After a sharp struggle after the heavy shower Avhich came on at 
the passage Avas forced (Ayesbukv ; Fnois- 3 j?.m. liad cleared aAvay, and lasted until 
SAKT; by CoTit. of Will, oe Nauqis, ii. 200, nightfall. It was decided by bad gcmmalship 
Oodemar is unjustly accused of making only a and Avant of discipline on the -French side, and 
slight resistance), and he and his army crossed on the Englisli side by the skill of the boAV- 
intoPonthieu. EdAvard was noAv able to choose men and the steady Auilonr of tlie two front 
Hs own ground for fighting ; for Philip, Avho divisions [see rincler I^Idavaiu), Piu'N'OE oe 
had been just too late to prevent his crossing Wales]. Jkhvard appears to hav (3 led for- 
the river, was not able to folloAV him imme- ward his division when the French king took 
diately, and turned aside to Abbeville. Ed- part in the fight ; the two first lines of the 
ward took the castle of Noyelles, held a coun- French army had by that time been utterly 
cil of war, and the next day, the 25th, marched broken, and 'the remainder Avas soon routed, 
along the road between Havre and Flanders to He remained on the field the next day, and 
. Or6cy. On Bat nr day the 2 6th Philip advanced large numbers of the French, some of Avhom 
from Abbeville to give him battle. Edward were fugitives, while others Avero advancing 
had chosen and strengthened his position to join the king’s army not knowing that it 
with great skill. His army oc.cupied some had already been routed, Avere massacred 
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almost witliout resistance; many prisoners 
■were also made on tliis day. Tlie whole loss 
of the Prench exceeded, we are told, and was 
prohahly ahont equal to, the number of the 
English army (AyesbtjeTjP. 140), and among 
the slain were the king of Bohemia, the 
Duke of Lorraine, the Counts of Alen^on, 
Harcourt, Flanders, Blois, Aumale, and 
Nexers, eighty bannerets, and perhaps about 
thirty thousand men of lower rank. Ed- 
ward caused the knights w’ho had fallen 
to be buried honoura&y, and gave special 
funeral honours to the king of Bohemia. 

On the 28th the king began his march to- 
wards Calais, arrived before the town on 
3 Sept, and determined to lay siege to it {ib. 
p. 136) ; it w^as a strong place, and the inhabi- 
tants had done much harm to the English and 
Flemings by their piracies (Gio. Villani, 
xii. c. 95). He built a regular towm before 
the walls (Feoissabt, iv. 2, 203), sent for a 
fleet to blockade the harbour, and laid siege 
to the town with about thirty thousand men. 
He used cannon in the siege which threw’’ balls 
of three or four ounces ’weight, and arrows 
fitted wdth leather and wunged with brass 
(Beackeis^buet). "When the governor ex- 
pelled five hundred persons from the towm in 
order to husl3and his provisions, the king fed 
them and gave them money for their journey 
( Jeha]S’ le Bel, ii. 96 ; Feoissaet magnifies 
the number to seventeen hundred, iv. 3, 204). 
Knighton (c. 2593), speaking probably of a 
later event, says that w^hen, at the time that 
the towm was sufiering from famine, five hun- 
dred persons w^ere expelled, Edward refused 
to allow them to pass his lines, and they all 
perished. Meanwhile the Scots, who at 
Phihp’s instance had invaded England, were 
routed at Nevill’s Cross, Durham, on 17 Oct., 
and there King David was taken pi'isoner 
and confined in the Tower ; Derby made him- 
self master of nearly all Guyenne, and in the 
summer of 1347 the English cause prospered 
in Brittany, and Charles of Blois wms made 
prisoner. In April some stores wmre brought 
into Calais by sea, and after this Edward 
ordered a stricter blockade; his fleet dis- 
persed a convoy of forty-four ships laden with 
provisions on 25 June (Avesbtjey, p. 156), ■ 
and the next day a letter was intercepted 
from the governor to the French king in- 
forming him of the starving condition of the 
garrison, and asking for relief. Edward sent 
the letter on to Philip, bidding him come to 
the relief of the town (Knightok, c. 2593). 
In J uly Philip led an army towards Calais. 
A portion of it sent to dislodge the Flemings 
who were acting with Edwmrd at Quesnoy was 
defeated. Heappearedat Sangatte on the 27th. 
Two cardinals in vain tried to make terms in 


his interests. He was unable to get at the 
English, w^ho were securely posted behind 
the marshes, and challenged Edward to come 
out to battle. Edwmrd declared that ho ac™ 
cepted the challenge (AvesbFey, p. 163) ; it 
is probable that he answered more wisedy 
(Jehae" le Bel, ii. 131 ; Feoissaet, iv. 50, 
278). Anywmy, two days later, on 2 Aug., the 
French decamped. The next day the town 
surrendered at discretion. The garrison carnc 
forthwith swords reversed, and a dtqmtation 
of the townsmen with bare heads and ropes 
in their hands. Edward at first int ended, _ or 
made as thongfi he intended, to ])ut the in- 
habitants to the swmrd as a punishment for 
their piracies, but spared them at the inter- 
cession of his queen (Jeiiak le Bi-jL, ii, 1.35 ; 
Feoissaet, iv. 57, 287 ; see also Luce’s ,Tiot/0 in 
his p. xxv ; there is no athjquato 

reason for doubting any material part of this 
famous story, comp. Kukiutou, c. 2595 ; 
Stow, p. 244 ; Gio. Villani, xii. c. 95 ; nor 
is the incident of the self-devotion of l^jiistaco 
de St. -Pierre iinprohable). During tli e summer 
his army siifiered nincli sickness, arising from 
lack of good water. AV ith some few CLXce])! ions 
he hanished the people of Calais; audsmil.oviu* 
to England oilering grants and ])ri villages to 
those who would colonise the town {F(vdem, 
iii. 130). After agreeing to a t,nice for nine 
months, mediated by Clement and signed 
28 Sept. (i.b. ]). 130), he returned home with 
his wife and son, and after a, stormy passage 
landed at Sandwich on 12 Oct. {ib. p, 1,39 ; 
Cant. MuEBUJTjr, p, 178). 

All England was filled with the sjxiils of 
Edward’s expedition, so tiiat there was not 
a woman who did not wcuir some ornament, 
or have in her house lino linen or some goblet, 
part of the hooty iho king sent home from 
Caen or brought back from Calais (WAXSUSftt- 
irAM, i. 272). Flushedwith. triumph Edward 
and his courtiers gave ihemscilvtis up to ex- 
travagance and pleasure. During the throe 
months after his return splendid lournamcntB 
were held at Bury, at Elt^Iam, where ^ garters' 
were worn by twelve of the Imightis, and at; 
Windsor (Nicolas, Orders o/Kn^/hthood^ i. 
11 sq.) Much license prcvaihid at some of 
the meetings of this sort, which were at- 
tended by many ladies of loose lifo and bold 
maimers, greatly to the scandal of the nation 
(Knighton, c. 2597).^ The king freily in- 
dulged his love for fine dress and t,h(,i trap- 
pings of chivalry. On St. George’s day, 
23 April 1349, he carried out the ] dan for 
an order of knighthood formed in 1 344 by the 
institution of the order of tlie Garter; the 
ceremonies and festivities were magnificent. 
Edward himself bore a ^ wliite swan, gorged 
or,’ with the vaunting motto, * Hay, hay, the 
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wytlie swan : By God’s soul I am tliy man.’ 
Another of his mottoes was, ‘'It is as it is.’ 
The origin of the ‘ Garter ’ and of the motto 
of the order is unknown. The story that 
connects them with the Countess of Salis- 
bury is worthless, and is first found in ^Poly- 
dore Yergil,’ p. 485 (ed. 1661). In connec- 
tion with the foundation of the order, Ed- 
ward rebuilt the chapel of Windsor and 
dedicated it to St. George, and refoiinded the 
college (Ashmole, p. 178). Early in 1348 
messengers came to Edward from the heads 
of the Bavarian party in the empire inviting 
him to accept the imperial dignity j for Lewis 
of Bavaria was now dead, and their enemy 
Clement VI was advocating the election of 
Charles of Moravia. Edward, however,, de- 
clined the honour, declaring that he preferred 
to prosecute his own right (Ivnightok, c. 
2596 ; Gio. ViLLAHi, xii. c. 106 ; Eaykaldtts, 
xxiv. 468). In spite of the spoils of France 
the expenses of the war bore heavily on the 
country. During the king’s absence money 
had been raised iDy various illegal methods, 
and the refusal of the commons in the par- 
liament of January 1348 to give advice on 
the war shows that they feared further ex- 
pense and would not take a share in the re- 
sponsibility. After some strong complaints 
a grant for three years was made on certain 
conditions, one of which was that the king 
should restore a loan of twenty thousand 
sacks of wool that the council had obtained 
from the merchants without consent of par- 
liament {Const. Hist. ii. 397 sq.) In August 
the plague reached this country, broke out 
in London in November, and raged with 
fearful violence in the summer of 1349 j no 
parliament was held that year, and all the 
courts were closed for two years, A murrain 
broke out among cattle ; the harvest rotted 
on the land for lack of reapers, and a time 
of scarcity followed. This first plague re- 
mained more or less till 1357. About half 
the population was swept off, three arch- 
bishops of Canterbury died within a twelve- 
month, and one of the king’s daughters, Joan, 
died of it in August 1348 at Bordeaux while 
on her way to meet her betrothed husband, 
Don Pedro of Castile. The diminution of the 
population caused wages to be doubled, and 
in June 1350 the king published an ordinance 
requiring labourers to work for the same 
wages ^ as before the plague and providing 
penalties for demanding or granting more. 
On 9 Feb, 1351 the statute of labourers was 
enacted in parliament, and other attempts 
were made later in the reign to keep down 
wages and prevent labourers from migrating 
to different parts of the country to seek 
higher pay, hut without much effect. (For 


information on the plague see ItoaEiis, Ills- 
fonj ofl^rices, i, (50, 265, 667, and article in 
Fortnfr/hfli/ vol. iii. ; art. ‘Plague,’' 

Bncychpcedia Brit. 9th ed. ; Kntg utoet, c, 
2699 sq.) 

Towards the end of 1349 Edward was in- 
formed by the governor of Calais that the 
Fkencli hoped to gain possession of the town 
by paying him a sum of money on 1 Jan. 
lie put Sir AV alter Manny at the head of 
three hundred knights, among whom he 
served as a simple knight, crossed over to 
Calais, surprised the party wliich came to 
receive the surrender, and cUstinguishecl him- 
self by his valour, engaging in single combat 
wltli Sir Eustacti do Kibaumont, whom he 
made prisoner. After the figlili he sat down 
to a feast with his ])risoners, crowned Sir 
Eustace with a chaplet of ]ioarls and gave 
him his liberty (Ji^i/VY le Jh'U;, p. 1351; 
Eroibsabt, i V. 8 1 , 3 13). 1) uring tlic summer 
of 1350 a lleet was fitted out, for Edward de- 
sired to take vengeance on tlio licet of Charles, 
of La Cerda, grandson of Alfonso X of Cas- 
tile, which liad hc(!n largely (unploycd by 
the French against him. t)n 10 Aug. he de- 
clared that tills ffo(4i, which was lying at 
Sluys, tlireatened to invade Ihigland (Fmderay 
iii. 201), though it seems at the time to have 
been engaged in commerce. He embarked 
atWinchelsea in the cog Thomas on tho28tlq 
to intercept the Spaniards, whose fleet was- 
much stronger than his own. The next day, 
which was Sunday, In ^ sat on dock in a black 
velvet jacket and heaver hat listening tO' 
music and singing, hut looking earnestly for 
the signal of the enemy’s approadi (Feois- 
SAKT, iv. 91). The Spanisli fleet of forty 
large galleys laden with merchandise hove 
in sight about 4 p.iir. A severe fight took 
nlace, and the king liehavod witli much gal- 
lantry, changing his ship for one of the 
Spaniards which ho had 1 akon just before his 
own sank. He gained a, complete victory, the 
number of ships taken being variously esti- 
mated from fourteen to twenty-six. In the 
evening he landed and spent the night in 
revelry with tlie queen and her ladies and 
his knights ; for this battle, which is called 
L’Espagnols-sur-mer, took place but a few 
miles off Wincliclsea, where the court was, 
and within sight of land (NIOOIAS, Royal 
Rfamjj ii. 103-13, where references are given). 
On 1 Aug. 1351 a truce was made with the 
maritime ports of Castile and Biscay (Fmdera, 
iii, 228). In the February parliament of 
this year was passed the statute of Provisors, 
by which all who procured reservation or 
provisions were rendered liable to fine and 
imprisonment ; for the king’s letter and or- 
dinance of 1344 had proved ineffectual, and 
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bishoprics and other benefices "were still 
granted by the pope, and in naany cases to 
foreigners, so that the wealth of the kingdom 
went to enrich the king’s enemies, and the 
interests of the church sufi'ered. This was 
followed in 1353 by an ordinance directed 
against papal usurpation in matters of juris- 
d-iction, which provided that all who sued in 
foreign courts should suffer outlawry, for- 
feiture, and imprisonment. This ordinance, 
which was enrolled as a statute, was called 
the statute of PrEemunire. In 13G5 the sta- 
tute of Provisors was re-enacted, and the 
statute of Praemunire was expressly declared 
to apply to suitors at the papal court. The 
crime of treason was defined for the first 
Tim Pi by the statute of Treasons in 1352, and 
in 1353 the staple towns for the monopoly 
and export of wool were finally fixed by an 
ordinance that was adopted by parliament 
the next year (^Const. Hist. ii. 410, iii. 327 sq.) 

Although the truce with France was re- 
newed from time to time, it was constantly 
broken. In 1351 Guisnes was sold to Edward 
by the garrison, some fighting went on in 
Guyenne, and more in Brittany. On both 
sides John, who had succeeded his father 
Philip in 1350, lost ground. Pope Inno- 
cent YI endeavoured to bring about a final 
peace, and an effort to that end seems to have 
been made by Edward, who sent the Duke of 
Lancaster (before Earl of Derby) to treat at 
Guisnes in July 1353, offering to give up his 
claim to the crown on condition of receiving 
Guyenne, Normandy, and Ponthieu, his con- 
-quests in Brittany and elsewhere, and the 
overlordship of Flanders, all in full sove- 
reignty (Rot. JPai'l. ii. 252; Fmdem, iii. 261). 
These demands, however, were too high. Still 
he was probably willing to make peace, for he 
made renewed offers in March 1354, atid a 
truce was signed a few days later (ih. pp. 275, 
277) . ^ Moreover in the parliament of 10 A'pril 
the king sent a message by his chamberlain 
to the lords and commons informing them 
that there was good hope of peace, and ask- 
ing the commons if they would assent to a 
full peace if one could be made, and they 
answered unanimously, 'Yes, yes’ {Rot Par). 
ii. 262). Accordingly, on 23 Aug. he autho- 
rised Lancaster and others to treat at Avig- 
non before Innocent {Fcmdey'a, iii. 283, 289). 
The negotiations were ineffectual. At Avig- 
non Lancaster met Charles of Navarre, wlio 
had a quarrel with his father-in-law. King 
J ohn, and who nowproposed an alliance with 
Edward. His friendship was of importance, 
for he had many strong towns in Normandy. 
He promised to co-operate with Edward in 
an invasion of France by Normandy, and 
on 1 J une 1355 the king desired prayers for 


the success of his expedil ion. On ] 0 July Ed- 
ward took command of his licet at the J )ownH, 
intending to land at Cherbourg (Knuhitok, 
c. 2608). He was delayed by contrary winds, 
put in at Sandwich, and Wincholsea, was at 
Westminster on30Aug.,and th(uiw(oit down 
to Portsmouth, app)arcntly hoping 1o cross. 
While he was there ho hoard tluit (lliaiioB 
and the king of France wore rc^concih'd, a,T)d 
that John was threatening Calais (Fwdt^raj 
iii. 311, 312 ; Avesbxtby, p. 202). II(\ tlua-e- 
fore crossed over to Calais. Mtiamvhib^ the 
Prince of Wales had sailed with a largo force 
for Guyenne. At Calais Edward was joined 
by a mercenary force of Brabanters and ol/liors, 
and on 2 Nov. marched to moot the Er( 5 nch 
king, who refused to give battle and retreated. 
After pillaging the country for four days ho 
returned to Calais, and there heard thuJ the 
Scots had taken Berwick (z7j. p. 210). Ho 
hastened home, and aflcr receiving a largo 
grant from parliament left .London about 
30 Nov., was at Durliain on 23 Dec., when 
he issued orders that tlui forccis of niiu^ slun^s 
should meet him at New(;astlo on 1 .lau. 
(Farlera, iii. 314), and, having spout Christi- 
mas at Newcastle, inarched to B(u“wi<dc, 
which was surrendered to luni on 1.3(]i. 
after slight resistance. He then proceecLd 
to Boxhurgh, whore on th(‘, 2()lh JJaJiol sur- 
rendered the kingdom, and kingly dignity (;o 
him(x7>».pp.317-19). On tJio27th*h(i hfft llox- 
burgli, at the head of tlurty-tlinu^ thousand 
men (Avnsiumv, p. 235), and luarclual into 
Lothian. The Scots would not nuMd; luiu in 
battle, had driven away tluiir cuittb^, aud as far 
as possible had stritiped th(^ land. Iklward 
harried the comitiy and final all lhat.could bo 
burned, so that his expedition was known as 
the Burnt Oandhmias. J.lis army wan soon, in 
want of supplies; Im marched to Edinburgh 
lio])inglomeet his shqs with siqjplicH, for ,h,o 
had given ord(n*s at .Thjrwiclc thali tluy should 
sail into the Firth. They Juul, hownvivr, b(uut 
dispersed by a txunpest, and ho was fonnd to 
lead his army southwards, the fcSeotis cutting 
oir the stragglers, and once, it is said, mauiy 
taking the king lumself (Kkkhiton, c. 26 Uh 
Foiinuir, p. 1048). ' 

^ On 10 Oct. Edward addressed a ](jtt:(U' to ( lu^ 
bishops commanding a tliauksgiviug for hiH 
sonWictory at l^oitiers and tlui (aiptuin of 
the French king on 19 Sept.; tlui gravity aud 
religions feeling he displayed on recuvi ving tins 
news of this wonderM success wm-e widely 
spokmi of with praise (M. Villanx, vii. c. 2 1 L 
On ^3 Mfiicli 1357 fx Ix^ixco lor tAvo ycMirH wjih 
coiiclud.ticl’witlil^ mi cl on J\f ny 1 j( 1 wnrd 

received tlw Prince of Wiiles and tluj cantivo 
bug vvitli mucli aidendour at 'Wo.Hl.nunHtcr. 
In J une tkreo cardinals came to Jinglaud to 
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negotiate a peace ; they offered Edward the 
lands that his ancestors held in France, to 
which Edward replied shortly that though 
these lands had been lost he had regained 
them, and that they had better spcak^^f 
. his claim to the throne (Fmdera, iii. 357 ; 
Knigetoit, c. 2616). Innocent now re- 
quested that Edward would pay him the 
tribute ofa thousand marks that his ancestor 
John had promised ; the king, however, de- 
clared that he would pay tribute to no one, 
for that he did not hold his kingdom in de- 
pendence on any one (ib. c. 2617) ; some pay- 
ments had been made on this account in the 
earlier part of the reign (Fmdera, ii. 861). 
On 3 Oct. a long series of negotiations, kept 
up more or less during ten years, for the re- 
lease of the king of Scots was brought to an 
end. Peace was made between the two king- 
doms, and David was released at a ransom 
of 100,000^., to be paid in yearly instalments, 
for which hostages Avere given (ih. iii. 372 sq.) 
David’s long residence in England had made 
him English in heart; he Avas completely 
under Edward’s influence, and constantly 
Yisited his court. The presence of King John, 
who was honourably lodged in the Savoy, 
led Edward into fresh extravagance. On 
23 April, St. George’s day, 1358, he held a 
magnificent tournament at Windsor, and he 
kept Christmas in much state at London, 
where he entertained the kings of France 
and Scotland. In March 1359 a treaty Avas 
made between the kings of England and 
France by which John surrendered to Ed- 
ward the whole of the south-east of France 
fromPoitou to Gascony, with Calais, Guisnes, 
and Ponthien in full sovereignty, and Avas to 
ransom himself and his lords for four million 
crowns, while Edward gave up his claims to 
the crown and the ]Drovinces north of the 
Loire, formerly held by his ancestors. This 
treaty was repudiated by the regent of France, 
with the consent of the States-General, and 
Edward prepared for war. The Flemings, 
who were now on good terms with their 
count, had deserted the English alliance and 
now JroA^e the English merchants into Bra- 
bant. On the other hand Sir Bobert Knolles 
and other leaders of the free companies that 
desolated France put themselves under Ed- 
ward’s command, and so many foreign lords 
and knights flocked to Calais to serve under 
Mm, that he was forced to send Lancaster 
to satisfy them by leading them on a plunder- 
ing expedition. Having raised an immense 
force, and furnished it with everything that 
could he needed during a long campaign, he 
sailed from Sandwich on 28 Oct. and arrived 
at Calais the same day {Fodder a, iii. 452). The 
adventurers, who had gained little booty by 


their raid, Avero clamorous for pay, but he 
told them that lie had nothing for them, 9,nd 
tliat they might please themselves as tO' 
seiwiug under lain, thotigh he Avould gwe 
those Avho did so a good share of the spoil 
(Jeiian- nnB;RL,ii.251). He marched through 
Artois and Cambresis to Bhoims, Avhere he 
intended to be croAvned king of France {Conf. 
Wile. oeNanots, ii. 297), and laid siege to 
the city on 30 Nov. Tlie regent did not attack 
him, but the city Avas strong, and as his men 
suflered from ilio AV(jather and had quarters, 
he broke up the siege on 11 Jan. 1300, led 
his army into Burgundy, and took Tonnerre, 
Avliere his soldiers Avere rcfroslied with three 
thousand Initts of Avino. After remaining 
there some days ho removed to Guillon on 
the borders of tlie duchy, encamped there on 
19 Eeh., and remained till mic -Lent. On 
10 March Duke Philip bought him off by a 
payment of two hundred thousand gold 
‘moutons’ iii. 473), and he then 

marched to Paris and (aicamped between 
Montlhery and Oliatres, lodgingatthecastle 
of St. Germain-l(‘-z-Ari)ajon. lie did not 
succeed in provoking llie regcait to battle, 
and on 6 April marcliod tOAvards the Loire, 
intending to rcfrt^slihis men in Brittany and 
commence operations again later in the year. 
MeanAvliilo, on 15 Marcth, a Norman fleet 
appeared at Winchelsoa, carrying a large 
force of soldiers, avIio pflundtirecl the toAvn 
and Avere at last driven to their ships. The 
regent uoav pressed for ])eace, and on S May 
Edward coiicliid(‘xl a tianity at Bretigny, 
near Chartres. By this treaty the Avhole of 
the ancient jiroAunce of Aquitaine, together 
with Calais, G uisues, and Ponthien, Avas ceded 
to him, and he rcmouiicod his claim to the 
croAvn, to the proA^'inces north of the Loire, 
and to the oA^crlordshi]) of Flanders ; the 
right to Brittany Avas left undecided, and 
jorovision Avas made that any future struggle 
jbr the duchy betAveen tlui tAvo competitors 
should not involve a breach of the treaty, 
and John’s ransom Avas fixed at three million 
gold crowns, of the Amine of two to the Eng- 
lish noble, six thousand to ho uaid in four 
months, and hostages to be deuAmred, and 
the king to be then set free. Edward re- 
turned thanks in the cathedral of Chartres, 
and then embarked at Honfleiir (not Ilarfleur 
as Froissart has it, for it was then in French 
hands), and landed at Bye on the 18th. On 
9 Oct.' he crossed to Calais, and on the 24th 
finally ratified the treaty of Bretigny, in the 
church of St. Nicolas, received payment 
and hostages, and liberated John, to whom 
he accorded the title of king of France, Avhile 
he forehore to use it himself (ih. pp. 615 sq.) 
He returned to England at the beginning of 
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XoTember and kent Christmas at Woodstock by a second visitat ion ol tiui ]»lapiu', wl i idi 

7wfT^T^onAM r^94i lasted from Aitgnst till the follow, nj;’ May- 

(AViLSIlTCrHAlI, 1. -a^b ^ ^ V,.,,,,,..,.. I llO 


On 16 March 1361 Edward issued a writ As peace was now made with hnini'.o, Ijio 
to the chancellor of Ireland speaking of the king onl6 Eehaustoriicl tliopoHSiissioiis ol tlm 
increLin- weakness of his fakful subjects alien prlones. In smto ot Iho poaon Kriuu-.o 
in that country, and declaring his intention was desolated hytlio Irco ooimiiunos com- 

of sending^ 
in right 
dera, iii. 610). 



Irish names and became ^ more Irish than lie now seems to have noghHVlWKl his un\gly 
the Irish themselves/ and their example was duties, and lus lic(uitionsu(!SS and hidolencii 
followed hy many other houses of Anglo- were made the subjects oi ])oi)u,larHatiire ( /W 
iSTorman descent. Purther causes of weak- Uticed Son(;s,i.W2i^c[.) On l‘.).)uly liecrentnd 
ness were the heavy drain of soldiers for the Gascony and Aquitaimi into a, prinejiinlily, 
kino-’s wars, the constant quarrels between -wliich he conferred on the Prince of Walt's 
the^^colonists, and the corrupt state of the (ib, p. 007), to l)0 hold hy littge Iiomag’ts a.rnl 
administration. Holders of public offices in in his charter of grant declared that; he inigld. 
Ireland were simnly engaged in a race for liereaftcr erect these donhninns into a, king*- 
wealth, and as Edward’s wars rendered him dom, and rtvstirved the rigid; of sncli (‘rt^tdiion, 
unable to pay them regularly, they obtained a power winch wa,s univerHally held 1,0 ht'lnng 
money as they could. Although the king’s oidy to the cm])oroi* or the p<i]H'. 'This ytau* 
visit; proposed in 1331, never took place, he the king began io lce(q) tlie jubilee y(‘n,i”or 
made several attempts to check the decay of his age ; he pardoiu'd many prisnnin’s ajid 
the colony. In 1338 he ordered that all outlaws, and croahal his sons, idoiu'l jind 
justices should he Englishmen hy birth (ib. John, Dukes <)f(.ffiirence andLancaslnr, a ihh^ 
li, 1019), and in 1341 that, all officers settled which ho had introduced intn Enghunl, and 
in Ireland should he removed unless they which had as ytdi laani cmdVrn'd only on the 
held estates in England (ib. ])• 1171). Jn Prince of Wales and Henry of Tnneastnr, 
1341, however, in order to raise money and to lately deceased. Theses, crealiotis poinli th<^ 
crush the power of the rebellious x)arty, the in;(ixienc(i of h'ninch nsagti ; tin* king evithmt ly 
English by blood, he declared a resumption hitoiuled that this new tiit.h^ should he re*- 
of crown grants. The opposition of Desmond served for members of his himily, to whom 
compelled the abandonment of the measure, ho wislied to giv(3 a position somewluit.shnilnr 
and the attempt embittered the relations to that of the <>•’ in Astlnv 
between the two parties (BxiGwniL, Ireland great liefs of Prance, such as Normandy a,nd 
nnder the Tudors^ i. 70-9). Edward en- Anjou, had been Tna,d(U//jrf//w/Cirtbr the king’s 
deavonred to provide for the defence of the sons, so Edwaird was carry iiig onti a sclnmin 
colony by cheeking absenteeism (Feedenr, iii. of policy wdiich investial t'hc numda'rs of t,h (3 
153, 253), and in 1357 issued an ordinance royal house with some of ihis riclu'sl; lads of 
for the better government of the country, the Englisli crown. TIio Primax of Wales, 
which confirmed the institution of annual who was also Earl of (Iheslnr and Dulo^ of 
parliaments introduced in the last reign, (knmwall, married tlio Imiress of tb(Pbla,rl of 
In 1361 he decreed that no 'merelrish’ should Kent. The wifo of Liomd brought; bini, in 
hold any secular office or ecclesiastical beue- addition to tho earhlom of Ulster, a port ion 
fice within the country subject to the (srown ; of the inlieritiance of tlu 3 Earls of ( doma^ster 
and a wider attempt to separate the two races and Heroforcl ; and John, who lia,d inctd wat 
and put a stop to the adoption of Irish cus- tho earldom of Kiclimond from Ins father- 
toms by the English colonists .was made by held four other earldoniB in right, of bis w'ilh,, 
the statute of KiUmnny in 1367 [see under the daughter of Henry, dukci of .Euncasler. 
Liomjl, Duee oe Clabence], 'The English By thus concontrating tlui griait luds In his 
districts were n(^ formally clistinguishecl own family l^dward hoi)cd to strengtlien 1 
±rom the Irish, Edward s legislation, how- crown against the nobles (on tins snbi(ud. 
ever, failed to strengthen the power of the (JonM. JIM. ii. 416). In t.lio parliamrml. of 
Ireland, and the English colony de- October tlui king was grantcjd a, sii l)sidy for 
eayed uring his reign. This year was marked three years. Tho custom of making grants 
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for two or threo years enabled tlio Idng' to 
bLold parliaments less frequently — noiu‘,, for 
example, mot inl36d- — and encouni^'cd legis- 
lation by ordinances of tlio king and council 
instead of by statute {lb. p. 409), lliis parlia- 
ment obtained a statute providing tliati, for- 
.asmiich as ‘ the Froneb tongue is much un- 
known,’ all pleadings should for the futures 
be in English in all "courts of law; and it was 
further enacted that IjIio records should l)ii 
kept in Latin instead of French. Thisstalaito 
was evidently considered an act of grace 
worthy of the jubilee (?'/). ]). 414 ; Jiot. 
ii. 27r5, 283; Cont. MuKiMUTrqp. 108). N(‘-xt 
jear the chancellor opened ])arliamont with, an 
English speech. Two iiii])ortant concessions 
were also obtained in 1302 : the one provided 
that no tax should he laid on wool without^ 
the consent or])arUament, the other related to 
purveyance. Simon Islip, archbisho]) of ('Can- 
terbury, had lately remonstrated indignantly 
with the king on the hardshi])s inflicted on 
his subjects by the conduct of his 'purvtiyors 
{Spemlmn HegU, MS. Eodl. 624, quot<(Kl in 
Const Hist ii. 375, 404, 414), and Jklward 
now granted a statute limiting purveyance to 
the use of the king or queen, ordering that all 
payments on that account should he made in 
money, and changing the name ^purveyor ’ to 
that of * buyer.’ In the autumn of F‘iG3 the 
king, ill commemoration of his jubilee, held 
great huntings inKockingluim, Slierhiirn, and 
other forests, on which he expended 100/. and a 
hundred marks on alternate days (Kij^ioiiTOisr, 
■c. 2627). In the course of the winter he en- 
tertained four kings. Peter of Cyprus came to 
persuade him to go on a crusade, ’out Edward 
declared that he was too old. Waldemar IV 
of Denmark also consulted him on the same 
matter, md the kings of France and Scotland 
had business connected with their ransoms. 
One of John’s hostages, his son the Duke of 
Anjou, broke his parole and refused to return 
to Calais, and the French king, partly from 
a feeling of honour and partly because he 
longed for the pleasures of Edward’s court 
(Cont Will, op Nan-ois, ii. 333), returned 
to England, and died at the Savoy Palace on 
8 April 1364. 

From the date of David’s release in 1357 
Edward took every means to gain a party in 
•Scotland ; he welcomed Scottish nobles who 
came to share in the chivalrous amusements 
of his court, or, as some did, took service under 
his banner, encouraged trade between the 
two countries, and allowed the inhabitants 
of the districts wbicTi remained in his hands 
to enjoy their own customs. Meanwhile the 
^annual sum due for the king’s ransom pressed 
heavily on the people and fell into ariear. 
Edward hoped that the Scots would be will- 


ing 1,0 ac(50])t him or ouo ol his sous as David’s 
Slice, and so l)(^ reliiwcd of this oblio-fl 
t--on. David, who was (duldless and S 
l)lc<,oly under Edward’s infUionco, ou27Nov 
1 3>()2), during his visii, 1,0 Wtistminster, made 
a soend'. (;realy witli (hii .English king, bv 
wlucdi It was agreed (Juit if Jui could per 
bis sulijcicts to a(iC(q)t Edward auc 


suad(^ HIM .MiuytHus ro a,(ic(q)t itOward and 
his luurs as his siuuawsors on the throne of 
Scotland, the distriets tlum hold by Edward 
sjiould bo lestiOied arid aiii aiCijiuttanco given 
for Die reinaiiubu’ of (,lie ransom; the kino-- 
dom of Scotland wuiS not to bii merged in that 
ol England, ilu^ .Englivsh king wms to receive 
the Scot.tisli (uhjwu at Scoin^, si^atcd on tb 
nyal stoiu!, which was t,o ho sent back from 
Eiighnid, and all parlianients relating to 
Scottish alfalrs wmn to he ludd in Scotland 
(idiY/c/yq iii. 715). This ])roj(ict, for a union 
of tlu^ .king’doms was dcb'at.ed by the deter- 
mination of tluoScol s 'lu'-verto allow an Eng- 
lishman, to ndgu over t,h(nn (Tytlke, IUs- 
ton/ <f i. 205-15). In the be- 

ginning of 0(5t()b(u* Edward lieard of the 
victory of Auray, wluaai Cluuidos and Cal- 
veli^y (h^siroyiid (lu^ army of Cluirins of Elois, 
wbo \yas slain in th(,i laittlo, and won Brit- 
tany for I )e M ontl’ort. 1 1 ir was n,t; this time 
treating for a nuirriagi^ ladiWi'on his son Ed- 
mund, curl <)f Cambridgi', and Margaret, 
htdress of Taiwis, c,ount. of h’landors, and 
widow of ilTiilip di« Uonvng duke of Bur- 
gundy. A dispiuisatlou was mna^ssary, and 
Charles V, tlunuuy king of hhanco, persuaded 
Urban V to rcfnsci iti, and albmwards obtained 
the lady and lier rich and wide territories for 
Ihs brother I'lulip (Fwdmt, iii. 750, 758; 
(7onAM;ii;iuiiUTH:,p. 200 ; Bauantu, Bims de 
lhi(,r(/o[/)i(*^ i. 39 H(|.) In May 1366 Simon 
Langham, bishop of Ely, tlio chancellor, an- 
nounced to the parliament timt tlui king de- 
vsirod the n,dvice of the estiat.es, for he had 
boon informed by Ihi^ po])e tliat lie inirposcd 
to commence a suit against him for the tribute 
of a thousand marks wliich liad been promised 
by Jolin in acknowledgment of homage for 
tho kingdom of Jhigland and land of Ireland, 
and which, was then thirty-three years in 
arrear, Tho three estal.es answered with 
one accord that John liad no power to make 
any such promise, and the tcm])oral lords 
and the commons declared that should the 
pope attempt to enlbrco Ids claim they would 
resist him. hklward was so indignant at 
the pope’s conduct that ibr a short time he 
even forbade tlie payment; of Peter’s pence. 
This was the last that was Imard of the tri- 
bute to Rome (Hot Hart ii. 2B9, 290 ; Stow, 
p. 277). It is said that about this time Ed- 
ward, who had made some rather feeble at- 
tempts to induce the English free companies 
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to abstain from ravaging Prance, received a 
strong remonstrance from Charles V on the 
subject, that he then renewed his commands 
to the great company, and that its leaders 
refused to obey him. Indignant at this, he 
made, it is said, ]Dreparations for crossing over 
to France in order to make war upon them; 
but Charles, when he heard of his intention, 
requested him to abandon it, on which the 
king swore by St. Mary, his usual oath, that 
he would never go to the help of the king of 
France, even though the company should 
turn him out of his kingdom (Walsi^^g-iiam, 
i. 302). The company, however, now found 
employment in Castile. Henry of Trasta- 
mare, the bastard brother of Pedro the Cruel, 
king of Castile, conspired against his brother, 
with the connivance of Charles Y. The pope 
and the king of Aragon engaged the help of 
Hu Gueschn, who was joined by Calveley 
and other English captains, and turned Pedro 
out of his kingdom. Pedro, with whom Ed- 
ward had made alliance in 1362 and 13(U 
{Fa'dera, hi. 650, 6S6), fled to the Prince of 
Y ales at Bordeaux, and requested his help. 
The prince applied to his father, and Edward 
consented to his undertaking the cause of 
Pedro, and furnished Lancaster, who went 
out to join his brother, with troops and ships 
for his passage (ib. pp. 799, SIO). On 5 July 
1367 the king received the charger ridden by 
Henry of Trastamare at Najara, where he was 
defeated by the prince and Pedro on 3 A])ril 
{ib. n. 825). This war was not an infraction 
of t.ie peace between England and France. 
In November the king, to whom Charles of 
France had again complained of the injuries 
inflicted on his kingdom by the free ' com- 
panies, wrote to the prince and others urgently 
requhing them to repress these disorders {ib. 
p. 834). This, however, was beyond their 
power, and early the next year a large number 
of soldiers who had served in Spain left Aqui- 
taine under their captains and entered France. 
Charles, who was determined to win back the 
territones conquered by the English, and was 
only biding his time, now had a fair cause of 
complaint, especially as these soldiers de- 
cmied that they were acting in obedience to 
princes suggestion (Fkoissaet, vii. 66). 
He encouraged the discontent of the com- 
munes of G-uyenne and of Albret and'Ar- 
ma^ac and other lords who had never sub- 
imtted wilhngly to the English rule, and 
strengthened his party in the south. Edward 
was warned by the prince that mischief was 
brewing, but refused to believe it, for some of 
his advisers told him that the prince was rash 
an restless, that the king of France meant 
no harm, and that he need take no account 
ot Jns sons letters (Walsij^gham, i. 306) 

VOL. XVII. ' 


He was deceived by the Hemblarico of a,nii<y 
that Charles kept up. iiislalnuailM of (ho 
late king’s ransom wore si ill ])al(I (18 Nov. 
1367, Fa'dem^ iii. 830), a,nd in May 1308 iho 
Huke of Clarence, when on his way (lO Milan, 
where he married Violanto Visconti, was 
nobly entertained at Paris. In J iily ( Huirb's 
entered into an open alliance Avitli 1 1 (any of 
Trastamare, who promised to d(div(jr him any 
conquests he might make at Edward’s ex- 
pense {ib. p. 850), and in the siunnnn* aaid 
autumn received as suzerain appcails agalnsl. 
the prince from Albret and jVrmagmiC/ in, 
spite of the treaty of JJretigny. In January 
1369 he summoned the ])rince to apjauir b('.- 
fore him and answer the com])laints ol* lii.s 
subjects ; yet he still Iccipt up fih'udly nda,** 
tions -with Edward, sent ambassadors' 1,0 his 
court to treat of their diilcnauuxs, and ga,V(^ 
him a present of lift y piixis ol’ wiiui. Ntnaa*- 
theless it was now cvidimt tluit war was 
likely to break out., and bldward ordina'd a, 
lov^y of archers and mariners to be nnnb^ in 
the western coiinth'.s to iiu'et L)nr (m(mn(‘s 
of Erance, now on tln^ stag’ aaitl on 20 Miircb 
sent letters directing that pr(q)aj’ail ions should 
be made to resist iuva,sion [ib. ]>]>. 858, 8(;3). 
In April Edward rctnrmul llu^ hnmeh king’s 
wine, and the ambassadors bit (lie coini. 
Idiey were iiiM, at H()V(a* on tla^ 291 Ii by 
Cluirles’s _ inessengur wi(,li a, (badarallon df 
xyar. This was, it is said, s(‘nt by one ol'tla^ 
Erench king’s smdlions. Iklward was in- 
dignant ati the insnlt'i, and riitairned no aaiswei* 
(Flu) LSSAUT, vii. 109). ddu'. sl,orv is (qam (10 
suspicion, for the insult wa,s simsMess, shock- 




ing to the Iceliugs ol' iJu^ agu, and irniiii(^ 
gtmeral conduct of tlu^ ‘ wlsid king. A nyway, 
on the very day that yyar was dt'claivd tlm 
I rcticli invadect Pontliicu, and (,',oii(jii('rt''d it 
in a week. A1 (hough Edward luul nmde 
some pr(q)ara(.ions for war, lii^ was by no 
means rcaidy, jind was sur])ris(,id by tln^ snd- 
deunoys of tin; French, attack. lie rfuuuvnal 
a subsidy for tlircHi yunirs from tluq)arliain(ml, 
that mot on 4 May; by tins n,(lvi(u^ of tlu^ 
estates ho again assumed tlio tlth^ uaid arms 
ol king of France, and smit reinroriumumts 
to act on the frontiers of A quitaine under l.ln^ 
Jtarls of tJamliridgc and Pemlirokt^. A Icind 
of treaty of nmitrality liad been nnule with, 
Aragon sliortly liefore the xvar bi'gaai (/7;. p. 
800) ; the triico "vvdth Scotland, which was 
nearly yixpiriid, was renewed for (bnrl.emi 
years {ib. p. 877) ; and thongli the nnirrlngis of 
Margaret of Burgundy rmidenul il; us(4(‘hs 
active help from the Count, of 
h landers, ambassadors wore sent to him, who 
succeeded the next yi^ir in concluding a taxMitv 
lor commerce providing that JGemish ship's 
should not carry the goods of the enemies of 

If 
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'Pno-lan.d f ib. 'D. 898). Affreemeiits ■were also set up a court ol appoal^it Saiivtos {luiidera, 
male -witli tie raarjfrave ol Juliers and the iii. 88-1) ; on ^8 Jau. ].>/0 lo abated certain 
Duke of Gaeldres I'or tbo supply of mei- datums on wine ; on 1 . uly lie sent out Lan- 
. castor to liclp Ins Lrothor, f^raiitino' lum ex- 

“onIL Englisli side tlie war was carried traordinury powew ; and on R or 15 Nov be 
on without any of the vigour of earlier days, declared the abolition ot all/owy/cs, the tax 
for tbe king was sinking into premature by wliicli the -iinnco had f''o Gascons 

old af-e and the prince was mortally sick, to revolt, and oilier aids (I koissaet, vii 
Edward's bold on bis Eroneb dominions was 2 0, 211). In J anuary be received a grant 
M. and bis subjects were ready to return of a tontli for tb ree years Irom the clergy. In 
to "their old allegiance as soon as over they accordance with tbo bad ndmeo ol some of 
sLnld find that it was safe to do so. Ac- his cmmselloi's be borrowed largely Irom bis 
oordin-ly Charles declined to risk a battle, subjects lor the expenses ol ilio war {Cont. 
and allowed tbe English to wear themselves Mukim UTir, ii. 20/ )_, aiul in consequence of tbo 


out witli fruitless opero/tious. "While Cliniulos 
aud Pembroke carried on a desultory warfare 
in Poitou and Touraino, Charles^ gathorc;i^d a 
considerable army and many ships at llai- 
fleur, and in August an invasion of England 
seemed near at hand {ib. p. 878). Edward sent 
Lancaster with a body oi troops to Calais^ 
and if any idea of an invasion on a largo 
scale had existed it was given up. Never- 
theless an attack was made on Portsmoutli^ 
and the town was burnt (ib. p. 880), an inci- 
dent which proves how entirely the king had 
neglected the naval and coast defences of the 
country during some years past, for this at- 
tack was not unexpected. The French army 
was commanded by the Duke of Burgundy, 
■who, in obedience to the king’s orders, re- 
fused to give battle to the English. Lan- 
caster, with some foreign troops under Pobei't 
of Namur, did some plundering, and in No- 
vember returned home. During the summer 
of this year England suflered from a third 
visitation of the plague. On 15 Aug. Ed- 
ward sustained a serious loss in the death of 
his queen. Even during her lifetime he had 
formed a connection with one of her atton- 


orant of the yiair bt'.foro did not summon a 
parliament. 'lie had r(iceiv(!d a visit from 
the king of Navanai, and luadci a treaty 
with him, but- i.lns ireat-y was annulled on 
27 Jan. in (jcniscquence 'of the prince’s re- 
fusal to assent to it (^ib. p. -MO; Fivdem^ iii. 
007). 

In January 1!571 .Edward received the 
Prince of "Wahvs at Windsor on his return 
homo in broken luiullh, and (.lum went up to 
■Weatminst'ur and was presimt at the parlia- 
ment of "di Feb. 11m cbaneellor, William of 
Wykeham, bishop of Windu'.ster, declarodthe 
king’s need of supplies to erndilo Inm to pre- 
vent invasion. A pet.it ion from the monastic 
landowners was made the opiiortimity for an 
attack on the wiMilth of the church, which 
was, a certain lord said, like an owl dressed 
in the plumage of other binls, until a moment 
of peril came and (aicb. bird recbiimed its own 
feathers (Fammli Zkaniomm, Ib-ef. p. xxi). 
The attack was led by the. Earl of Ponilnme, 
who was betrothed to t-lie king’s daughter , 
Margaret, and il; probably, therefore, met 
with the king’s a])provah A ])(itition, in 
which both lords and commons joiiuul, was 

... rw H .Dili 


dants named Alice Perrers (Chron. Anglm.^ presented to tlie king declaring that the go- 

r 4 li/v li'iTiovIf'Mvi lin.d been lor a ioiiff 


vornment of tlm kingdom luul been lor along 
time in the hands of (dmrchmim who could 
not be called to lujcount, and praying that 
the king would dioose lay ministi'.rs. Wyke- 


p. 95), and after her death this woman exer- 
cised an overweening and disastrous power 
over him. From this event, too, may perhaps 

be dated the rapid growth of Lancaster s in- i .. - ^ „ 

fluence over his father, and of the rivalry be- ' ham and the treasurin' .Brantmgham, bishop 
tween him and the Prince of Wales, though of Exeter, resigned their ollices, and t-he knng 
some signs of that may probably be discerned | appointed two laymen to succeed t.lumi. ine 
in the evil counsel which led Edward to iie- j ignorance of the now ministers 
gleet the nrince’s warnings as to the inten- ' displayed in the proposal to raise 50,01)04. ov 
tiona of fie king of France. During 1370 a contribution of Qii-s'. M. from every one oi 
the war in France went on with vary ing sue- | the parishes in llngland, the largcn to help 
cess. The English lost ground in Aquitaine; the smaller, for it was found that there weie 
Sir Bobert KnoUes plundered up to the gates not nine thousand jiarishes ; and m J mio the 
of Paris, was defeated, and retired to Brittany; king called a great council at Winchester, 
and Limoges was betrayed to the French, consisting of some lords and one representa- 
and was retaken by the prince. Edward en- tive from each eonstitiumcy, and with their 
deavoured to conciliate his French subjects, consent the pro])ort.ion t;q be levied on eacii 
and took measures that weakened the an- parish was raised ])roi)ortionatoly. 
thority of the prince, and were evidently sug- of 50,000/. was also made by the clergy ( toM . 
gested by Lancaster, On 30 Dec. 1309 he ^ ii. 420 sep ; Hot. ii. 303, 301 ; Fee- 
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dera, iii. 911 ; Cont, Mfeimuth, p. 210 ; 
WiLKi^TS, Concilia, iii. 94). No incident of 
any importance took place in the war during 
this year; Lancaster, who commanded in 
Aquitaine, did little good, and the French 
gained ground in Poitou. In the parliament 
of this year the commons presented a peti- 
tion to the king representing the lamentable 
condition of the navy and the mismanage- 
ment of all maritime affairs. Much ill-will 
existed between the English and Flemish 
sailors, and, probably early in 1372, some 
English ships fell in with a Flemish fleet 
coming from Brittany with salt, and after a 
fierce engagement, in which the Flemish are 
said to have been the aggressors, defeated 
them and took twenty-five prizes (Feoissaet, 
i. 631, ed. Buchon ; Cont. Mueimxith, p. 211 ; 
WALSiXGHAit, i. 313). On the foLbwing 
5 April the peace between Edward and the 
Count of Flanders was renewed {Fosdera, 
iii. 939, 953). Negotiations which had been 
opened with Edward’s old ally, the Duke of 
Brittany, in November 1371, were brought to 
a conclusion by an offensive and defensive 
league between the king and the duke on 
19 July following (ib. pp. 926, 953). Gre- 
gory XI endeavoured to make peace between 
England and France and accredited two car- 
dinals, one a Frenchman and the other Simon 
Langham, sometime archbishop of Canter- 
bury, to carry on negotiations, but they were 
unable to efect anything (ib. p. 935). In 
January 1372 Edward made a treaty with 
the reoublic of Genoa, which agreed not to 
furnish help to his enemies {ib. p. 931). On 
the other hand, the marriages of Lancaster 
and Cambridge with the two daughters of 
Pedro the Cruel, slain in 1369, and Lancaster’s 
assumption of the title of king of Castile, 
caused Henry of Trastamare, who since his 
brother’s death had occupied the throne of 
that kingdom, to take an active part against 
England. During the early part of 1372 a 
considerable fleet was prepared in order to 
reinforce the English party in Aquitaine, and 
by the king’s command mariners were im- 
pressed through all the w^estern counties (ib. 
p. 938). At the same time there was reason 
to believe that an invasion of the kingdom 
was imminent {ib. p. 942). The command 
of the expedition was given to the Earl of 
Pembroke, who was appointed the king’s lieu- 
tenant in Aquitaine on 20 April (ib. p. 941) ; 
for Lancaster had returned to England and 
was now at the head of affahs, and Pembroke 
appears to have belonged to his party. Pem- 
broke sailed about 10 June, intending to re- 
lieve Kochelle, which was then besieged by 
the French. When he arrived off the har- 
bour he found it occupied by a considerably 


stronger Spanish fleet. Early on the 24th 
the enemy, who had the wind in their favom*, 
surrounded his fleet, and after a fierce battle 
burnt his ships and made him prisoner. Ho 
was carrying twenty thousand marks to pay 
the troops in Guyenne, and this sum was all 
lost (Fkoissabt, i. 038; Cont. Muktmutii, 
p. 212). Edward was much grieved when 
■le heard of this disaster, which indeed gave 
the deathblow to his power in the south. 
Poitiers and Eochelle were shortly afterwards 
, yielded to the French. Thouars wa.s besieged, 
and the king determined to attempt its relief 
in person. A fresh fleet was raised, and lie 
embarked at Sandwich with the Prince of 
Wales, Lancaster, and nearly the whole no- 
bility of the realm, and sailed probably on 
31 Aug. The wind was contrary, and the 
fleet never got far from land. By 9 Oct. the 
king had landed again (Nicolas), and, thougli 
the wind changed as soon as ho landed, did 
not re-embark, and so, it was commonly said, 
900,O00Z. were wasted (Walsinchiam, i. 315). 
All Poitou except a few fortresses tiiruod to 
the French king, and Du Gueaclhi was vir- 
tually master in Sainton go and Angoumois. 
On 5 Oct. Edward received the prince’s sur- 
render of Aquitaine (Fwdrra, iii. 973). This 
w^as announced to the parliament that mot 
on the 13th ; another heavy subsidy on wool 
was granted for two years and a fifteonthfor 
one year to meet the king’s urgent jkkhI of 
money for the expenses of the war, and S(!vi‘.- 
ral petitions were presented. In one of those 
the commons represented that, though twenty 
years before the king was called by all coun- 
tries ' king of the sea,’ the navy was now di',- 
stroyed, and that principally becaiiso sliips 
were im pressed a cuiarter of a year or inoro 
before t ley set sal, and no pay was given 
either to mariners or owners' while they re- 
mained in port waiting for orders (Hot. ParL 
ii. 311). They furtlnir req\i(vsted that no 
lawyers might be eligible as knights of the 
shire on the ground that they pressed their 
clients’ interests in parliament instead of at- 
tending to public alFaira, and that no sheriff 
might bo returned during his term of office. 
While there were no doubt special reasons 
for these requests, as there had been for the 
attack on clerical ministers the year bo Coro 
they prove that the burden of taxation, the 
ill-success of the war, and the general mal- 
administration of aflairs were causitm t]i,e 
nation to grow restless ; men were contTcious 
that some change was necessary, and had not 
as yet settled in what direction it should be 
made. When the knights of the shire liad 
gone home the citizens and burgesses wore 
p^'suaded to make the king a grant of cub- 
toms, which was clearly an unconstitutional 
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proc6eding (ib, ii. 310 j HallA-M, IMlddla 
iii. 47 ; Stubbs, Const. Hist ii. 424). 

In February 1373 a fleet was littod out, 
partly composed of Genoese ^’alleys {^Fwdera, 
iii. 965, 970), and sent wdtli a Ibvce under 
Salisbury to llrittany, where I)li Gucscrm 
was carrying all before him. Some Spanish 
ships were burnt at St. hlalo, the country 
was ravaged, and Du Guesclin, wlio would 
not be tempted to give battle, raised the siege 
of Brest. On 12 June the Icing appoiut(ul 
Lancaster, who was then in full power, his 
captain-general in Franco (ib. p. 982), and 
sent him with a large army to Calais. He 
rode through tlie land without meeting any 
resistance and wasting the country terribly. 
'When he reached Bordeaux his army was 
thinned by hunger and disease, and nearly all 
Ills horses had perished on the raardi, so that 
the splendid force with which he left Calais 
was utterly ruined though it had fought no 
battle (for details see Gaunt, John of ; Wai- 
siNGHAM, i. 315). More money was needed, 
and was demanded of the parliament on 
21 Nov. For the first time at the request of 
the commons certain lords held a conference 
with them ; the grant was not made until 
airer five days’ debate, and then it was joined 
with a request that it should be spent only 
on the war (^Const. Hist. ii. 426). A petition 
was also presented that the king would find 
a remedy for papal provisions, by which the 
pope obtained the first-fruits of ecclesiastical 
dignities and money was drawn away from 
the realm. To this it was answered that lie 
had already sent ambassadors to the E-oman 
court. On 8 Aug. of this year Edward gave 
all the jewels and other goods of his late 
queen to Alice Perrers (Fa^dera, iii. 989). 
Lancaster returned to England in April 1 374, 
and Aquitaine, with the exception of Bor- 
deaux and Bayonne, turned to the French 
king (Co7it. Mueimuth, p. 21r5). Acting on 
the petition of the parliament of the last year, 
Edward on 16 April sent a writ to each of 
the bishops commanding them to inform him 
what dignities and benefices within their re- 
spective dioceses ■were held by foreigners. 
And he further sent ambassadors, one of whom 
was Dr. John Wycliffe (Fcedera, iii. 1071), 
to a conference Gregory had called to meet 
at Bruges. At this conference the poi^e acted 
as a peacemaker, and on 27 June 1375 Lan- 
caster obtained a year’s truce with France 
and Castile, which was afterwards prolonged 
and virtually lasted during the rest of the 
reign. Another result of the conference was 
an agreement between the king and the pope, 
dated 1 Sept., by which, though some tem- 
porary concessions were made by the pope, 
matters were left much as they were before 


(ib. p. 1037). Tlui national discontent found 
expression in 1370. Edward was completely 
gov(U’n(vl by his mistress a, ml myglected the 
alhiirs of tlui kingdom, whih^ she used her 
l)ower scandalously ; slui interhu'ed in la-w- 
suits, and evtui sat. by tlu'- judges on the bench 
and with the doctors in the occle.siaslical 
courts (Chron. Arujlm^ p. OtJ). 8h(\ was up- 
held by Lancaster, who thus .socurocl hi, s posi- 
tion as the virtual head of the goveriunont. 
Ih^ was soHish, ambil lou.s, and unpopular, 
and was allimlwith a (ditjiHiof courtiers wlm 
])lun(l(n*(id tlui king and thii nation uiiscrii- 
‘uiloii.sly. Tho railur(‘, of the war had been 
brought about by tlui incai)acity and neglect 
of tlu‘- government, the heavy taxes under 
which th(^ country sudivianl were ])ai(l invaiiiy 
and the administration was thoroughly cor- 
TU])t. No ])arliam(mt had laam summoned 
since Novemhtu* 1373. On 28 Apri 1 a par- 
lianiimt met which, rechivual the t.ilhj of the 
Hlood parliaimmt. ’ ( Waustnoiiam, i. 324). 
Again ilu^ commoms rmpie.sted that, certain 
of the maguabj.s would (toiifer with them. 
An attack, in which tlu\y W(u,’(^ iii)hehl by 
tluOPrinco of Wahss aaid tlu^ P>ish()]K)f Win- 
cbeste.r, was made by tlunuouth of Uuisooaker,, 
Peter dt^ la Mare, on the (wils of tlu^ a,(Lmini.s- 
traiion and (»,S])eeially on 1 Ins abuses of the 
staple, the loans raised by tlui king, and the 
trailic that the court -party carrical on in them. 
The speaker impoacfied Lord La-timer, the 
king’s chamberlain, and Jjyons, his financial 
agent, of fraud and otluu* misdonKuiuors; on 
one occasion tlu'-y had raistal lAventy thou, sand 
marks from tln^ nunuiluint.s for tlie .king’.s use 
and had embt^zzled the inom^y. Lyons olfcrod 
the king a bribe, which lui ,r(ajhiv(al gladly,, 
observing, ^ lie owes ns thi.s a-ndmuch more, 
so he only ofler.s u,s our own’ (ih. p. 80). Ed- 
ward, liowevtu*, was not able and probably 
did not attempt to do juiy thing hither for him 
or Latimer, and they wm*e condemned to im- 
l)risonment and the on(‘. to total, the other to 
•[)artial, Ibrfei turc. Sir lUchard St ary wfis also- 
banished from the court for making mischief 
l)etweon the king and the commons. When 
Edward found tluit tluj commons were about 
to proceed against his mistre,s,s, lie sent a mes- 
sage to them beggingthemto deal gently with 
her for the sake of his love and his honour 
(ih. p. 97). She was banislied from court. 
The death of the Prince of Wales on 8 Juno, 
tliough a sore blow to the commoms, seems 
to have made them more determined ; they 
requested that tJiey might see his sonJlicliard, 
which was meant as a check to Lancaster’, 
ambition [see under Gaunt, John of], and 
before granting supply demanded that tlie 
king skould accept an elected council of lords, 
a condition to which he gave his assent at 
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A liundred and forty petitions were 
presented, and among them the commons 
prayed that oarliaments might be held an- 
nually and tnat knights of the shire might 
be chosen by election and not nominated by 
the sheriffs. The ‘ Good parliament ’ was dis- 
missed on 9 J uly . Lancaster at once regained 
his former power, and carried out a retrograde 
policy which appears to have met with the 
king’s approval. The lords elected to rein- 
force the council were dismissed, and the late 
parliament was declared to be no parliament. 
Peter de la Mare was imprisoned, the tempo- 
Talities of the see of Winchester were seized, 
and by Edward’s wish Alice Perrers and the 
Test of those who had been banished from 
court returned to it. On 7 Oct. Edward, 
w'hose strength was now failing rapidly, more, 
it was said, from self-indulgence than from 
cld age, made his will and appointed Lan- 
caster and Latimer two of his executors (Ple- 
dercij iii. 1080). He was then at Havering- 
at-Power, Essex, where he remained until 
after Christmas. Lancaster so managed the 
elections that in the parliament that met on 
27 Jan. 1377 the commons were almost wholly 
of his party [for details of the events of the 
remainder of the reign see under Gaunt, 
John of, and Courtenay, William]. He 
strengthened himself by an alliance with 
Wyclitfe. The clergy struck at him l)y at- 
tacking his new allv. A riot was caused in 
London by his insolent behaviour to Bishop 
Courtenay. Sir Pobert Ashton, the king’s 
chamberlain, one of his party, presented the 
conduct of the Londoners in the worst light 
to the king. After some difficulty a deputa- 
tion from the city obtained an audience of 
the king at vSheen. Edward received them 
graciously and his tact and courtesy allayed 
the tumult, but he was unable to make peace 
between them and the duke. Parliament re- 
stored Alice Perrers, Latimer, and Lyons, 
and granted a poll-tax of 4(f. a head, which 
was disliked by the people generally (Fa^dera, 
p. 130; Walsinoham, i. 323). In comme- 
moration of the completion of the jubilee year 
of his reign, and at the request of parliament, 
Edward granted a pardon, from which, how- 
•ever, the Bishop of Winchester was excepted. 
On 15 Feb. he also published articles to which 
he said the pope had agreed verbally, and. 
which contained some advance on the letters 
of 1 Sept. 1375 ; the pope gave up reserva- 
tions, would not take action with respect to 
bishoprics until a free election had been made, 
would give some relief to the clergy in the 
matter of first-fruits, and would act mode- 
rately as to provisions and the appointment 
of foreigners; while the king promised to 
abstain from interfering with presentations 


to benefices (^Foodern, iii. 1072 ; Const ihsf, 
ii. 427 01 . 2). The clergy, led l)y Bishop^ 
Courtenay, upheld the caius(5 oi the Bishop ol 
Winchester, who at last obtained tlu^ restora- 
tion of his tem])oralitios by bribing tlu^ kmg’’H 
mistress. Altliough the king, wlio rcnuiiued 
at Sheen, was growing weaker, Alice BcuTcrs 
encouraged him to ljeliov(‘< that lui was not 
dying, and he talked of nothing but luinlhig 
and hawking. On 21 June, however, his 
voice failed, and she tlien took tJii^ rings 
off his fingers and left him (^Chron. Anf/lua, 
p. 143). All his courtiers (l(;sort('(l him, ancl 
only a single ])riest attended his desathlxal 
out of compassion. lie regaimal his voic<^ 
sufficiently to utter the Avords hJcsu misertvre/ 
kissed the cross that the priest placa'd in his 
hands, and shortly afttawarda died in the 
sixty-fifth year of his ago and tlie fifty-lirst. 
of his reign. He was hiuhal in Westmlnattu’ 
Abbey, near the body of his quetui Idiillppa.. 
hlesides hia Avorks at W^indsor Jui foumhul 
the Cisttucian al)l)ey of Sti. hlary (trace's or 
Eastminster, near East Smith hold (A/t/nns- 
ticuoij 717), a mnuKuy at Diirt ford in luniti 
{lb. vi. 537), King’s Hall at (hnibridg(‘, and 
a church and hospital at. (Vihiia (BaunI'IH, 
p. 910). Ho had lAV(dv(^ cdnldron, Avlioac^ 
etligies ap])ear on hia toml) : Edward, ])rinc(^ 
of Wales: Jjionel, duka^ of (laiA’iuau John 
of Gaunt, dulu^ of Lancaster; Edmund of 
Langley, (uirl of Chnihridgo, and nllorwarda 
duke oi' York; d’lioimis of AVoodstoc.k, alh'r- 
Avards earl of Buckiugluun and duk(^ ot'Glou- 
cester; and two sons, hot h ]inmed William, 
Avdio (lied in infancy; and ii,v(^ (biughl(‘rs: 
Isabella, inarri(M I to Ing(dram do Couci; Joan, 
betrothed to Pedro of Aivigon, but (ii(‘d in, 
1348; hlary, married to Jolin of Montfort, 
duke of Britaiiny ; J\bu*gan't, hcvlrotlu'd to 
John Hastings, (uirl of Iknnbrolu^, but di<al 
unmarried; and P)lanch(', died in Infamy. 
Edward is also said to ha,v(^ hud a bastard 
son, Nicholas Lit lington, abbot of W(‘slmiii- 
ster from 13()2 to 1389 (Barnhh, p. 910; 
Dltgball, xMonnsfioon, i. 275), 

I Joshua Iku'iios’s Life of Bdwaa'd III , a l(‘a,med 
work, contains sonu^ iidoruuition from n,ii uii- 
])rinted (J. 0. 0. MS. 1()88; Longman’s J/ifc a,nd 
Tinu-is of Edward HI, int enssthig, though weak in 
const ituticmal history; Warburton’s Ikhvaa'dHl, 
Epochs of Modcu’u llistory, k’or eonstitutiomil 
history tho modern autlAorit les aaa^ Halbim’s 
Middle Ages, ed. IBGO ; and Stubbs’s (Jonst, Hist . 
vok ii. For early years consnlt Ann. Paulini, 
and Bridlington, in Ohronich\H of Kdw. 1 ami 
Edw.ll (Rolls Ser.), and W. Dene, Anglia Sacra, 
vol. i. For gcmu’al history, Murimuth Avith coii- 
tmuation, and ITomingburgli (Ihigl. Hist. Soc .) ; 
Knighton, cd. Twysden ; Cliron. (hd. lo Baker, 
ed. Giles; Stow’s Annul os ; 'Wulsingham (Rolls 
Sor.); Eulogium (Rolls Sor.) ; Political Songs 
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(Eolls Ser.); of Parliamenl, vol. ii. ; Ey- 
mer’s Eoedera, ir. ii. in. i. ii. Eecord cd. ^Eor last 
years, ClironiconAngliiE (Eolls Sor.) Eor occlo- 
siastical history, Wilkins’s Concilia, vuls. ii. and 
iii.; Eaynaldi, Ann. Eccles. suh ann. ; Eirclihig- 
ton’s Anglia Sacra, a’oI. i. ; Collier’s Ecclesiastical 
Hist. vol. iii. Eor the Ercncli wars,^Chroniqucs 
de Jelian le Eel, ed. Eolain (Acaclemio Iinpe- 
riale) ; and also for much Losidcs Chroniqno do 
Froissart, ed. Luce, vols. i-viii., Soci(!it6 do i’Bis- 
toire de Franco, and ed. Biiclion, Panthdon 
Litteraire; Gulielmus de Nangiaco, Societd do 
riiistoire ; Meinoires de Bertrand du Guesclin, 
Pantheon Litt. ; Bolcpiorro’s Joan lo Klerk, 
Edouard III cn Belgique ; Eohort of Aveshury, 
ed. Eearno, especially valuahlo for the letters he 
preserves ; Istorio Pistolcsi, Gio. Villani, and 
Matteo Villani in vols. xi. xiii. and xiv. respec- 
tively of Muratori’s Ecriun Ital. Scriptores ; 
Baron Seymour do Constaiit.’s Ba,taillo do Crecy, 
ed. 1846; E. C. Louandre’s Ilisloiro d’ Abbe- 
ville ; Arcliseologia, xxviii. 171,xxxii. 383; II. 
Brackenhury’s Ancient Gannon in Europe, pt. i. ; 
Martin’s Histoiro do Franco, vol. v. For Scottish 
affairs, Fordun’s Scotichronicon, ed. ITeariio ; Lord 
Hades’s Annals; Tyilor’s Hist, of Scotland, vol.i. ; 
Froissart, and English authorities. Soo also Eo- 
gers’s Hist. of^Prices, and arts, on ‘Black Doiith ’ 
in Fortnightly Eov. ii. and iii., by Mr. Frederic 
Scobohm. and Prof. J. E. T. Eogers ; Sir II. 
Nicolas’s Eoyal Navy, Chronology of History, 
and Orders of Knighthood ; Aslniiolo’s Order of 
the Garter.] ' W. H. 

EDWTAED IV (1442-U83), king of 
England, was the son of llichard, duke of 
York, by his wife Cecily Nevill, daughter of 
the first Earl of Westmorland. Ilis father 
was descended from Edward III by both 
parents, being the lineal rcprcsentativ(} both 
of Lionel, duke of Clarence, Edward’s third 
son, and of Edmund, duke of Y^ork, his fifth. 
The rival house of Lancaster, on the other 
hand, were descended from John of Gaunt, 
the fourth son; hut Lionel, duke of Cla- 
rence, though an elder brother, loft no male 
issue, and his great-grandson, Edmund Mor- 
timer, was a more infant when Henry lY 
usurped the throne. Nor does it aiipear that 
in after years this Edmund himself showed 
any disposition to vindicate his right ; but 
early in the reign of Henry Y a conspiracy 
was formed in his hehalf by his cousin 
Eichard, earl of Cambridge, who had mauled 
his sister and Avas himself the son of the 
before-mentioned Edmund, duke of Y^’ork. 
The plot was detected just before Henry Y 
crossed the sea, in his fi.rst invasion of France ; 
the Earl of Cambridge confessed and was be- 
headed, and nothing was heard for upwards 
of forty years of any further attempt to chal- 
lenge the right of the house of Lancaster. 

Eichard duke of York, the father of Ed- 
ward IV, was the son of this Eichard, earl 


of Oamhridge, by his wife, Anno Mortimer. 
Cecily, the wile of Eichard, duke of York 
bore him no loss than eight sons and four 
daughters within ilie space of sixteen years 
of Avhoin the eldest Avas Anne, afterwards 
duchess of ILxeter, born at Fotheringay in 
1439. Then came Henry, avIio did not livp 
long, and tlicn EdAva,rd, aftoiwards Ed- 
AvardlV, born at Eouen, asAve are minutely 
told, at two o’clock in the morning of Mon- 
day, April 1442. As 28 April in that 
year Avas a Saturday, not a Monday, there 
is some (UTor. At tlie ago of twelve, Avhen 
bearing the tithi of the Earl of March, he 
and his brother Edmund, called Ihirl of Eut- 
land, Avlio Ava,s a year liis junior, Avrote two 
joint letters to their lather from Ludlow, the 
first dated Saturday in Easter Aveek, the se- 
cond on 3 June, in the first they thank 
him for ‘ our gn‘(m goAvns uoav sent unto us 
to our great comfort ; b(\s(H?clung your good 
lordship to remembeo' our porteux [i.e. bre- 
viary], and that av(^ might have some fine 
bonnets stmt unto ns by the nexir sure mes- 
senger, for neet^Hsity so rt'quirtdh.’ In the 
other, lakitig nol.c^ of a, ])a,l;ernal admonition, 
M,o attend specially to our huirniiig in our 
young ag(‘ that, should cause us to groAV to 
honour and Avorsliip in our old ago,’ they as- 
siirti their father tliat. tiny have been diligent 
in their studies evtu: since coming to laullow 
(Ellifi Letters^ 1st s(n-. i. 9; IktsUm letters^ 
noAV ed. Ami. i. Introd. ]). e,xi). 

TliisAvas in I.Ik^ year Ixvfore iht^ first actual 
outbreak of t.bo civil Avar, Avluch is con- 
sidtu’ccl to hav(i begun with the liuttle of St. 
Albans. Jhit at tlu^ V('ry coumumcemont of 
the year it Avas (^xpi'ct ed that t.he boy EdAvard 
Avould leave his studi(\s and e.ome lipto Lon- 
don AAdthhis father, at the head of a, sei)arato 
compamy of armed num. Next yea,r, by one 
account, he aclnally ncmomjianied Ids father 
to the battle of St. Albams, or at. least towards 
the council summom'd, to nu'ct at Leicester 
just before {Thre(^ Chro~ 

7iirlc\9, pp. 151-2). But/ it secaiis cleariliat he 
Avas not in the batthg of Avldcli one rather 
minute report has come down to us ; and if 
he went as far as iL(ie(‘st(ir, lu^ probably re- 
turned t o Ludlow. At all events, Ave hear no- 
tldngmore of him till four years later (12 Oct. 
1459), Avhen tliQVi) Avaa a groat, muster of the 
Duke of Y'ork’s adherents n.t t.hat vfay place, 
the duke himself at tlafir head. But Avhen 
the king’s army lay encamped on])osite Ike 
Yku’kLsts, the latter avcu'c deserted by a large 
body under Sir AndrcAv Trollope, and found 
it impossible to maintain the fight. The 
Duke of York and Ids second son Eutland 
fled first to V\hdus and then to Ireland, Avhile 
Edward, Ids eldest, along Avith the Earls of 
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Salisbury and Warwick, withdrew into De- 
vonshire, and then sailed, first to Guernsey 
and afterwards to Calais. Then a parliament 
was held at Coventry in November, at which 
all the leading Yorkists were attainted, and 
among them Edward, earl of March by name, 
as having been an-ayed against the king 
(ItoUsofPa7*lY.S4:S-9). 

The Earl of Warwick, however, being 
governor of Calais, and having also command 
of the fleet, held a strong position, from which 
he and his allies, March and Salisbury, could 
invade England ; so that every one looked 
for their return. A mutilated letter of the 
time says it was expected that Edward would 
claim by inheritance the earldom of Ha .... 
{PcLstou Letters, i. 497). It is difficult to 
fill up the name or to think of any earl- 
dom other than that of March to which he 
could lay reasonable claim. But the impor- 
tant fact was, that he and the two other earls 
were there at Calais and could not be dis- 
lodged, while Warwick, having command of 
the sea, could communicate with the Duke 
of Y’ork in Ireland. In vain did the govern- 
ment in England supersede Warwick in the 
command of Calais and of the fleet, the Duke 
of Somerset being appointed to the one office 
and Lord Divers to the other. The lords re- 
fused Somerset admission into the town, and 
some vessels were collected at Sandwich to 
aid in reducing it. Lord Rivers and his son, 
Sir Anthony Woodville, were ap)parently to 
have conducted the squadron across the 
Channel. But John Dynham, a Devonshire 
squire, crossed the sea at night, and arriving 
at Sandwich between four and five on a dark 
winter morning, soon after Christmas, seized 
Lord Rivers in his bed, won the town, took 
the best ships lying in the harbour, and car- 
ried Rivers and his son across to Calais. 

‘ My Lord Rivers/ as a contemporary letter 
says, ‘ was brought to Calais, and before the 
lords, with eight score torches; and there 
my lord of Salisbury rated him, calling him 
knave’s son that he should be so rude to 
caR him and these other lords traitors, for 
they should be found the king’s true liege- 
men when he should be found a traitor. And 
my lord of Warwick rated him, and said that 
his father was but a squire. . . . And my lord 
of March rated him in like wise.’ My lord of 
March was then scolding his future father- 
in-law ! 

The command of the fleet was then given 
TO the Duke of Exeter, who fared little better 
than his predecessor, being driven back into 
port by Warwick’s memof-war. Every at- 
tempt against the three earls was frustrated, 
and friends in large numbers came over from 
England to join them. At length Warwick, 


having sailed to Ireland and arranged mea- 
sures in concert with the Duko ol York, re- 
turned to Calais ; and in Juno 1 460 the three 
earls crossed the sea again to Eiigland.^ In 
their company went Erancesco Coppini,bishoi) 
of Terni, a papal nuncio who had boon in 
England the preceding year. Owing t.o tho 
dissensions there, his mission liad been a 
failure, but having reached Calais oti his 
return he was induced by Warwick to re- 
main there, and he became so complete a par- 
tisan of the three earls as to go back to llhig- 
land in their company, displaying tho banner 
of the church (Pii II Coomnentarii a (Jobel^ 
lino, 161, ed. Rome, 1584). He was pm*- 
suaded that their intentions wex'O entirely 
loyal. So the three carls landed at Sand- 
wich, as it were, wdth tho blessing of tho 
church; and Archbishop Bourchier, who unit 
them on landing, conducted them to London 
with his cross borne before him. 

They reached the capital on 8 July, and, 
notwithstanding the opposition of a small 
minority, the city opened its gatc^s to them. 
After a brief stay they advanced Inwards 
the king, whose army they found drawn U]) 
in a valley beside Northam])ton. Tlie king 
was in the camp, but 1-hc real commandin’ 
seems to have been tho Duke of Jkicldng- 
ham. The three earls occupied a hill from 
which they could see almost all tluit was 
passing. They sent a message to Itiow 
whether the king and his advisen-s would 
quit the field or fight ; to which Ihicking- 
ham replied disdainfully that he could not; 
leave without lighting. Afim* a tevo or three 
hours’ combat tho royal army was defeated, 
the Duke of Buckingham slain, and the king 
himself taken prisonin’, whom thi^ earls con- 
ducted up to London with much outward 
respect and lodged in liis palaee of West- 
minster. The government- was now conduiited 
hy the earls in the king’s name ; and a- par- 
liament was summoned to meet at 'West- 
minster oil? Oct. The Duke of York was 
expected over from Ireland, and hi^ had ac- 
tually crossed the Irish Channel by the middle 
of September. The dulce, as wo rinid iti a 
letter of tho time, Oiad divcn*s strange com- 
missions from the king to sit in clivi'.rs towns ’ 
on his way up to London ; and it wa,s not 
till 10 Oct. that ho arrived there. And now, 
laying aside his foiiner moderation, he at 
once made it manifest that he aimed at the 
deposition of the king. 

He took up his quarters in the royal ])alace, 
which he entered sword in hatid. On the 
16tli he challenged tho crown in ])arliamont 
as rightfully his own. The lords weri^ in- 
timidated, and many stayed away. A com- 
promise was finally agreed to on both sides 
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that Henry should retain the crown for life, 
the succession being reserved to the duke and 
his heirs immediately after him. And so it 
was accordingly enacted, the duke and his 
two eldest sons swearing fealty to Henry so 
long as he should live. The duke then with 
his second son, the Earl of Paitland, with- 
drew into the north to keep Christmas at his 
castle of Sandal, while Edward returned to 
the borders of Wales and kept his Christmas 
at the Friars at Shrewsbury. But the par- 
liamentary settlement was not respected by 
Queen Margaret and her adherents, who on 
30 Dec. defeated and slew the Duke of York 
at Wakefield; then with a host of rough 
northern followers advanced towards Lon- 
don, ravaging the country frightfully upon 
the way. Young Edward, who was then at 
Gloucester, hearing of this disaster*, at once 
raised a body of thirty thousand men upon 
the borders of Wales, and would have gone 
immediately to meet the queen’s forces, but 
he was informed that the Earl of Wiltshire, 
with Jasper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, the 
king’s halJ-hrother, had arrived in Wales by 
sea with a body of Erenchmen, Bretons, and 
Irishmen, who were ready to fall upon his 
rear. So he turned and gave them battle at 
Mortimer’s Cross in Herefordshire, -where he 
completely defeated them and put them to 
flight on 2 Eeh. 1461. In the morning, just 
before the battle, he is said to have been en- 
couraged by what he interpreted as a happy 
omen. The sun appeared to be like three 
suns which ultimately joined togetlier in 
one. After the victory he pushed on to Lon- 
don, where when he arrived he was received 
as a deliverer. For Margaret and her north- 
ern bands having meanwhile won the se- 
cond battle of St. Albans (17 Feb.), she had 
thereby recovered her husband, and as it was 
clear no mercy could be expected even by 
those who had upheld the parliamentary 
settlement, the city was divided between fear 
and hatred. Emissaries of the queen came 
to demand a contribution of money and pro- 
visions for her army. They were not allowed 
entrance into the city, and when the mayor 
had laden some carts with the required sup- 
plies, the people took the carts and divided 
the provisions and money among themselves. 

Edward arrived in London 26 Feb., the 
ninth day after the battle of St. Albans, hav- 
ing been joined on the way up by the Earl of 
Warwick atBurford in Oxfordshire. He and 
the earl together had forty thousand men along 
with them, and all classes of the community 
welcomed them with delight. For a few days 
he took up his abode in the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s palace, and numbers of the gentry of 
the south and east of England came up to 


show their devotion to him. On Sunday 
1 March, George Nevill, bishop of Exeter 
who had been a])poiut,od lord chancellor by 
the Yorkists shortly after the battle of North- 
ampton, addressed a largo meeting at Clerk- 
enwell, composed partly of the citizens and 
partly of Edward’s sol'dim's, declaring how 
Edward might rightly claim the crown. On 
3 March a great council was called at Bay- 
nard’s Castle, a mansion which had belonged 
to the Duke of York’, and it was agreed tliat 
lYEyard was now the riglitful king, Henry 
having forfeited his claim by breach of the 
late parliamentary settlement. On the 4th 
Edward entered 'Westminster Hall, seated 
himself on the royal throne, and declared his 
title to the people with his own mouth. The 
people were then asked if they would accept 
Liini, and there was a gimeral cry of ‘ Yea ! 
yea !’ after which ho enttired the' abbey and 
oifered at St. Edward’s shruie. Next day ])ro- 
clamations were issued in liis uanu^ as lung. 

Meanwhile J\largarct had with- 

drawn with her husband back into tlio north. 
Thither Edward determined to pursue them 
without loss of tiling, and he h4‘t, the city on 
13 March, accompanied by the Dukii of Nor- 
folk. The Earl of Warwick ha,d already left 
for the north in advance of him, on Sai.iirday 
the 7th, and the main Ijody of Edward’s own 
infantry on Wednesday tlm 1 llh. Tlic united 
forces, to which the city gladly contrdmted a 
company, ivere no doubt enormous, though 
the arithmetic of the time cannot ho relied 
on as to their numbers. I laving reacdied Bom- 
fret their advanced guard took, after a six 
hours’ skirmish, the passage, of the Aire at 
Ferrybridge, which Lord h'itzwaltcu* was ap- 
pointed to l^reep. Henry and ( j,uoen Margaret 
lad thrown theins(dves into Yorlc, hut a force 
under the Duke of Somerset, tlui Earl of North- 
umberland, and Lord CliUbrd crossed the 
AVharfe, and early in the morTiing of Satur- 
day 28 March a detaclnmmt under Lord Clif- 
ford retook tlie bridg(^ at Fcrrvbridge by 
syprise, mid killed Lord Fitzwidler. Lord 
Ealconbridge, however, forced a ])assage at 
Castleford, a few miles up the river ; and 
Clifford, toy void being surrounded, endea- 
voured to fall back upon the main body of 
the army under Somerset, but was slain by an 
arrow in the throat. Next day, Palm Sunday, 
took place the bloody battle of Towton, in 
which the Lancastrians were utterly defeated. 
It is not easy to credit the contemporary 
statement that twenty-eight thousand dead 
were actually counted by tlie heralds upon the 
field ; hut unquestionably the slaughter was 
trmnendoiis, the light being ohstin at (dy main- 
tained for no less than ten hours. The snow 
which fell during the action and helped to 
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defeat the Lancastrians^ "being driven by the 
Tvind in their faces, was dyed crimson as it 
lay. The "Wharfe and its tributaries were 
nlso coloured with blood. The dead lay un- 
buried for two or three days over a space six 
miles in length by nearly half a mile broad. 

This great victory secured Edward in the 
possession of the throne. Henry and Mar- 
garet were driven to seek refuge in Scotland, 
and Edward, after keeping Easter at York, 
returned to London to be crowned. His 
two brothers, G-eorge and Hichard, whom the 
Duchess of York after her husband's death 
bad sent over to Utrecht for safety, came 
back and were created dukes with the titles 
■of Clarence and Gloucester at the corona- 
tion, which took place on 28 June ; and a par- 
hament having been summoned to meet on 
4Yov., HenrvTIand all his adherents were 
attainted as traitors. 

For some years Edward was bv no means 
secm*ely seated. Henry and his queen ob- 
tained the aid of the Scots by putting them 
in possession of Berwick, and Margaret cross- 
ing to France gained also that of Louis XI 
by a pledge to surrender Calais. She re- 
turned to Scotland, and for a time obtained 
possession of the castles of Bamborough,DLin- 
stanborough, and Alnwick. Edward, who 
during those early years was constantly upon 
the move, going from one part of his king- 
dom to another, left London at the beginning 
of November 1462, was at York on the 25th, 
and had reached Durham in December, when 
on Christmas eve the two former strongholds 
surrendered. Alnwick held out till 6 Jan. 
following (1463), when it too capitulated, 
und Edward was left for the moment master 
of all England and Wales, with the exception 
of Margaret’s last stronghold in the latter 
country, Harlech Castle. 

He would have pursued his enemies into 
Scotland and made war against the Scots, 
who had perfidiously broken a truce, but 
he was prevented by an illness brought 
youthful debauchery, and withdrew 
southwards, on which the Scots, about the 
time of Lent, again invaded England and re- 
took Bamborough. Alnwick also was be- 
trayed by Sir Kalph Grey, the constable, who 
took the captain, Sir John Ashley, prisoner 
and delivered him to Queen Margaret. Dun- 
stanborough appears likewise to have been 
recovered by the Scots, w^ho, however, laid 
siege to Norham unsuccessfully, and were 
put to flight by AVarwick and Lord Mont- 
ague. Margaret, sailing from Bamborough 
(where she left her husband behind her) in 
April, escaped abroad once more. Edward, 
on the other hand, prorogued in June a par- 
liament which had met at yVestminster in 


the end of April, in order to enable him to 
go in person against the Scots, who, in con- 
cert with English rebels, wcuvi continually 
molesting the kingdom (7iV;Z/.s' ofJMrl. v. 40H). 
Great preparations appear to luive be(ui made 
for an army to march northward, and a ileet, 
which was put under command of the I^larl 
of Worcestex', but nothing came of tlunti. 
Edward did indeed march iiorthwardH j he 
had got to Northamj)ton in July, and as far 
as York by December, hut he appears to have 
advanced no further, and at York in I)()C(un- 
her he saw nothing bettor to do than to agrcaii 
to a new truce with Scotland till t.h(i end of 
October following (Rymuk, xi. 510). 

The Northumbrian castles wore still in 
Lancastrian hands, but Fhlward socuns to 
have believed that without the aid of tlio 
Scots his enemies could do nothing against 
him, and ho allowed himself to l)(i lulled into 
a state of false security which was truly inar- 
vellous. One ground of his confidence se('ins 
to have been the l)clief that lie had con- 
ciliated and wmn over to his side the young 
Duke of Somerset, wdiose fal bcr bad bium his 
own father’s _ chief oj)])oncvnt. Somers(d. ae- 
conijianied him on his ])rogr(‘ss towards the 
nortli, much to tlui indignation ot tlu^ |)eo])lo 
of Northamptonsliiro, who had Ikmui (bwoted 
to the Duke ot '\h)i'k and would haw^ kiJU'd 
the head of the rival house within (.h(‘ king’s 
own palace hut for Edwai'd’s s])(jcia,l inlcr- 
yention. And not only did Iklward sav(i his 
life and soothe his own followers by iair 
speeches, giving them also a tun of wnu^ to 
drink and make imuTy with at Northain]>l.on, 
hut he sent the duke stametly to one of Ids 
castles in Whiles for security, md his men 
to Newcastle to help to garrison the town, 
giving them good wages a,t his own oxpenstn 
Jlut about Christmas ilw duke stole but of 
AYales with a small company t.owavds No.w- 
castle, which h(3 and Ids men had arranguul to 
betray to the enemy. His movemontB wtme 
discovered, _ and luywas very nearly takem, 
in his bed in the neighbourhood of Durhani, 

but bo managed to escape barefooted in his 
shirt. 

Edward did not even yet bestir himself to 
meet the coming danger. Ho ^sent a great 
tellowship of his household men to hnm tbc 
t own of Newcastle, and made the Lord Hcro])o 
of Bolton caiitain of the town,’ which ho ]m)\) 
safe for the remainder of the wintm*. But 
he himselt, after returning to London, S])ent 
the time in feasting with his lords, l.rustin^^ 
to make a permanent peace with Scotland, for 
which the Scots themselves sued about Easter 
1464, and commissioners wore ap])ointed on 
both sides to meet at York, when newjs 
reached him that the Lancastrians had gained. 
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possession not only of Norliam Castle, but 
also of the castle of Skipton in Craven. Ho 
saw now tkat lie must bestir liimsclf, and 
began to move northwards again. Moan- 
while, further events were taking place in 
Northumberland. Lord Montague, being as- 
signed to meet the Scotch ambassadors on 
the frontier and conduct them to York, pro- 
ceeded first to Newcastle, where he escaped 
an ambush laid for him on the way by the 
Duke of Somerset ; and then collecting a 
considerable body of men for safety wont 
on towards Norliam. lie was met at Ilodgloy 
Moor on St. Mark's day, 35 Aiiril, by the 
Duke of Somerset, Sir Ralph Percy, Lord 
Hungerford, and others, with a force of five 
thousand men, which he completely defeated. 
He then passed on to Norham, which appa- 
rently he regained for Edward, and, receiving 
the Scotch ambassadors there, conducted them 
to Newcastle. Here, however, he had not 
rested long when he was compelled to ad- 
vance towards Hexham, where he met lung 
Henry himself, wlio from Baniborough had re- 
joined his defeated folloAvers Somerset, lords 
lloos and Hungerford, and others — in short, 
the whole power of the Lancastrian party in 
the north of England. Lord Montague was 
again victorious. Somerset, Hungerford, and 
most of the other leaders were taken, and 
Hingllenry saved himself hy flight . The prin- 
cipal prisoners were beheaded, some next day 
at Hexham, others three days after the battle 
at Newcastle, and the fourth day at Middle- 
ham ; others, again, towards the end of the 
month at York. The cause of the house of 
Lancaster wms completely crushed ; and in 
the course of the summer Alnwick, Limstan- 
horough, and Bamhorough again came under 
Edward’s power. 

Edward had contributed nothing person- 
ally to this result. He had, indeed, left Lon- 
don towards the end of April, and had reached 
Stony Stratford hy the dOth ; hut his mind 
was not even then much bent on war. lie 
stole off early next morning (1 May) to ])ay 
a secret visit to Grafton, the residence of the 
old Duchess of Bedford, widow of the regent 
who had governed France in the early years 
of Henry VI. This lady, after Bedford’s death, 
had maiTiedasecondhushand, Richard Wood- 
ville, lord Rivers, by whom she had a grown- 
rp daughter, Elizabeth, now the widow of 
Sir John Grey of Grohy. Edward had already 
been much fascinated with the charms of this 
,, young widow, and though he stayed on this 
occasion a very brief time with her, return- 
ing in^ a few hours to Stony Stratford, he 
was privately married to her that day before 
he left Grafton ; soon after which he went 
on to York, as if nothing particular had 


occurred to him, and created Montague Earl 
of Northumberland. 

The marriage was carefully kept secret for 
some time. Matches had already been siw- 
gested for him in various quarters. Isabella 
p>rincess of Castile, afterwards queen and 
joint ruler with Ferdinand of Aragon, might 
’ lave heen his bride j and at this very time 
his council wore inclined to favour a match 
with Bona of Savoy, sister-in-law of Louis XI 
of France. The chief promoter of this match 
was his powerful supporter tin', Earl of War- 
wick, who was expected in France in the 
course of the year to arrange it. Not only 
would Warwick he disgusted by the failure 
of the match, but Warwick’s policy, which 
was to make a cordial alliaaice with France 
and Burgundy, would ])robably be discon- 
certed. A truce with France had already 
been arranged in April to last till October, 
and a diet was meanwhile to take place at 
St, Omer’s, with a view to a more lasting 
peace (Rvmhr, 1st cd. xi. 518, 530, 521). 
The secret must bo disclosed before Warwick 
wont abroad to negotiate the match with 
Bona ; and al)Out Michaelmas at Reading 
Edward informed his couTicil that he was 
already a jnarricalman (W. Wyiuujstur; see 
also foot-notes in Kiiuc, Charles the Bold^ i. 
415, ill 5). 

Warwick was ofienclod, and many of the 
nobility shared his ftadings. The, mission of 
Warwick to Fra,ncc was broken oil', and there 
■was some uncertainty at first how far Louis 
^vould be inclinod tiowards peace. The peers 
summoned to the council at Reading held 
consultations among tihemsclv(^s whether the 
marriage could not bo annulled ( Yen, Cal. 
i. No. f‘595). I iiit W arwick concealed his re- 
sentment, and Louis had diilicultfics to con- 
tend with in his own kingdom which made 
it unadvisablc to att(mip)t immediately to 
raise up troul)lc for Tklward. Moanwliile 
the clisaH'cctioii was increased hy tlio honours- 
showered upon the new queen’s relations. 
Her father, a sim])le baron, was raised to the 
dignity of Earl Rivers. Her brother An- 
thony had already marrieda wealthy heiress, 
and thereby won the tithj of Lord Scales; 
hut another brotlnu’, five sisters, and her son 
hy her first husband, Thoxnas Grey, wore all 
married to members of great and wealthy 
houses. Leading ofilces of state were alp 
engrossed hy the upstarts in a Avay that did 
not tend to relieve their nnpo])ularity. 

Edward in fact did not shirk or endeavour 
in any way to lessen the consequences of what 
he had done. On Whitsunday, 26 May 1 466, 
he caused his queen to be ci’owned at West- 
minster. She seems to have borne him three 
daughters before the birth of their eldest son^ 
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wlio "was only born in the seventh year of 
their married life ; and the absence of male 
issue no doubt helped to strengthen the com- 
bination which drove him for a time into 
exile. Meanwhile fortune seemed to favour 
his cause. About the end of June 1465 
Henry VI was taken in Lancashire, and be- 
ing* brought 1 V 3 to London in July was lodged 
safely in the IVwer. Warwick’s policy also 
was thwarted ; for though Edward sent him 
to France in embassy in the spring of 1467, 
and he did his utmost to promote a cor- 
dial alliance, for the sake of 'which Louis was 
willing to have made large concessions, the 
French offers were not only rejected with dis- 
dain, but Edward showed himself bent rather 
on cultivating the friendship of France’s dan- 
gerous rival Bimgundy. 

It was in honour of this alliance that the fa- 
mous tournament took place in Smithfield in 
June 1467 between Lord Scales and the Bas- 
tard of Bmffundv. About the same time 

O 

Philip, duke of Burgundy, died at Bruges, and 
his son Charles, count of Charolois, already 
affianced to Edward’s sister Margaret, became 
duke in his place. Warwick was at that very 
time in France, and on his return brought 
w'ith him an embassv from Louis to Eng- 
land; but he found that his brother, the 
Archbishop of York, had meairwhile been 
deprived of the great seal, and that Edward 
was less inclined to a French alliance than 
ever. He had been cultivating alliances all 
over Europe, except with the old traditional 
enemy of England, and the idea of revindi- 
cating English claims on France was still 
popular. 

In May 1468 Edward declared to parlia- 
ment his intention of invading France in ])er- 
son, and obtained a grant of two fifteenths 
and two tenths, with a view to a future ex- 
pedition of Pari. V. 622-3). The mar- 

riage of his sister Margaret to Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy took place near Bruges 
in July following. Warwick, who had held 
his own correspondence with Louis XI for 
the purpose of thwarting Edward’s policy, 
dishked both the match and the alliance 
which it was to cement ; but he dissembled 
his feelings, and conducted Margaret to the 
seaside, on her way to the Low Countries. 
The French king was secretly encouraging 
Margaret of Anjou, and many arrests were 
made in England of persons accused of con- 
veying or receiving messages from her. In 
June Jasper Tudor, the attainted earl of 
Pembroke, half-brother to Flenry VI, landed 
at Harlech in W ales, a castle which alone 
at this time held out for the house of Lan- 
caster, and succeeded for a while in reducing 
some of the neighbouring country, where he 


held sessions and assi^^es in King Henry’s 
name; but he was very soon driven out by 
Lord Herbert, whom Edward reward ( kI by 
creating him Earl of Pembroke, the Ixhl t‘r t o 
discredit Jasper’s title. 

Warwick, too, was actively intriguing* 
against Edward in his own kingdom. 
had already, apparently soon a'l'tor tlu^ an- 
nouncement of the king’s marriages, lield a 
conference "with the king’s two brothers at 
Camhridge, in 'vLich he made them nniny 
promises calculated to shako their allogiaaico. 
He offered the Duke of Olaronco the hand of 
his eldest daughter, with the j)rospoct of in- 
heriting at least one half of his vast posstvs- 
sions. The duke at once accepted, and tlunigh 
he at first denied his engagement when .Ed- 
ward charged him with it, replied in answer 
to further remonstrances that even if lui had 
made such a contract it was not a l)ad one. 
From this time his relations with the king* 
were uncomfortahle, and ho was more and 
more in Warwick’s confidence. 1 1 o 'v^as s1 ill 
further confirmed in this by Iklward’s in- 
civility to V’arwick and the embassy that ca,m(^ 
with himfrom Lo\iis XI. It was no\cul i hat he 
alone went to meet tlu^ ambassadors on tlndr 
arrival; and wdien Edward, after admitting 
them to one formal inlervicnv, wiihdnnv tn 
Windsor, he and Warwick were tlub only 
persons with whom they bad ai\y op])orlu- 
nity to negotiate. Warwick jiccordingly 
showed the Fnmchmen that ilu^ king wa's 
governed by traitors, as htnadled them, (| nil (v 
opposed to the interests of Framai, and that 
they must concert measures of vengeance t o- 
gether against him. 

At the same time he promised (fiarcnc(\ to 
make him king, or at h.'ast tlio mnl ruhu* of 
all England. Clarence willing’ly trusted him, 
and Warwick, after th(^ hhencti embassy )iad 
loft, conspired with his luother, the Arch- 
hishop of York, to raise up insurreciions hi 
the north at a word from him. A commo- 
tion accordingly broke out in Yorkshiia^ in 
J Line 1469, which is known a.s 1 tobm of 1 balcss- 
dale’s insurrection, from the name assunu'di 
by its leader, Sir William Conyers. Tlui in- 
surgents published manifestos everywhere, 
cpinjolaining of the too great inlluonco exor- 
cisec. by the ({ueen’s relations. Warwick' was 
then at Calais, of which ho was still gover- 
nor. To him Clarence crossed the sea, and 
on 11 July the marriage between the diiki) 
and the earl’s dauglitor was cidebxatcd, wliilo 
England was convulsed with a rebellion 
which might be called a renewal of eivi I war. 
The king went northwards to im'vt the in- 
surgents, and sent a message to his hrothor, 
to 'VVarwick, and to the archbishop to como 
to his aid. The new Earl of Pembroke, witli 
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<1 strong' forcG iGYisd in jiIgSj niGt tlis lobcls 
at Edgecote, near Banbury, and was defeated, 

36 July, with great slaughter. He and bis 
brother, Sir llicbard Herbert, were taken 
prisoners and brought to N orthampt on, whei e 
t^hey were beheaded. The king himself was 
taken by the Archbishop of \ ork near Co- 
ventry, and brought hrst to the town of War- 
wick and afterwards to Middlchain. Eail 
Eivers and his son, Sir John Woodville, were 
«ilso taken by the rebels and put to death at 
Coventry. 

Clarence, Warwick, and the Archbishop 
of York had left Calais and come over to 
England on the king’s summons. They is- 
sued a proclamation on 12 July, couched in 
the ordinary language of revolted subjects, 
as if their only object was to be a medium 
with the king to redress the grievances of 
his people. This pretence they found it still 
.advisable to keep up, for the city of London 
was devoted to Edward’s interests, and the 
Duke of Burgundy had Avritten to the lord 
mayor to confirm their loyalty and promise 
aid if needful. Warwick, therefore, judged 
it best to release his prisoner, Avhom, indeed, 
he had not kept in very close confinement, 
.allowing him freely to hunt, though with 
keepers beside him. He accordingly pro- 
■posed to the king that he shoiild go rv) to 
London, see the queen, his wife, and s now 
himself to tire people ; and he wrote to the 
Londoners that the king was going to pay 
them a visit, and that they should see there 
was no truth in the report that he had been 
made a prisoner. EdAvard Avas glad to con- 
done the past. He came up to London, and 
though he bade the Archbishop of Y'qrk re- 
main behind till sent for at his palace of tho^ 
Moor in Hertfordshire, he spoke not only of 
him hut of Waiwick and Clarence also as 
his very good friends. 

Warwick and Clarence received a general 
■pardon helbre Christmas for all their ])ast 
■offences. EdAvard’s confidence in his ])rother 
at least appears to have returned ; and it Avas 
<jonfirmed Avhen in the beginning of JMarch 
1470, on the breaking out of a neAV insurrec- 
tion in Lincolnsbire, Clarence sent to oiler 
•him his service and that of the Earl of War- 
wick to put it doAvn. This neAv outbreak 
was a movement avowedly in behalf of King 
Henry, headed by Sir Robert Welles, the 
■eldest son of Lord Welles ; it had been care- 
fully organised by Warwick and Clarence 
beforekand, and had been purposely deferred 
till they had left the king and retired into 
Warwickshire. They had now intimated to 
the rebels that they would come from the 
west and join them ; yet Edward Avas slow 
■to believe* their treason. Fortunately for him 


Warwick and Clarence failed to make good 
their promise Avhen he came upon the insur- 
gents at Stamford and utterly routed them 
in the battle of Losecoat' Field. Sir Robert 
Welles Avas put to death after the battle, 
and before he sulfercd made a full confession, 
by Avhich it api)earcd that ho Avas merely the 
instrument of Clarence and Warwick’s per- 
fidy. 

Un this rev(dation EdAvard summoned the 
duke and earl to come to him a,nd chuir them- 
selves, hut they AvitlulreAv iuto Lancashire, 
endeaAn)uriug still to rais('. the north of Eng- 
land against the Icing. EdAvard could not 
pursue them through tlu^ barren country in- 
tervening, hut pushed norl liAVa^rcla to York, 
Avhere several insurgent holders camt^ in and 
submitted to liim ; tluni issued a proclama- 
tion dated 24 March alloAviiig tlu^ duke and 
carl still four days to come t.o liim and clear 
themselves. 44ie four days expired, and Ed- 
AA^ard,Avho finding Yorlvsliiro subinissivi^ was 
noAv returning soutliAvards, proclaimed them 
traitors at Noit.iugluim on the -‘Bat. They 
noAV preparcal for (light., and, talcing their 
Avives along Avith tlnnii, (mibarkiulsomowhoro 
on the W(vst coast for Calais, where they ex- 
pected to be secure'.. E(lAva,r(l had aiit.iciiiated 
this movi'.mont, a.nd had Avarnod the. Lord 
Wcnlock, the ea,rrs rKuitmuuit tluere, not to 
let him entcu* t.he t.own ; and though luviired 
a foAv shots lui found it Avas ho-j)ol('.ss to force 
an entry, as tlui Dtilcii of Burgundy, being 
notified* of tlic situation, was coming to the 
rescue. Warwick then cruisiMl aljout l.be 
channel and captinod a numbi'i* of vesseds. 
In tlu'. end he and Cdanmcc sailed to Nor- 
mandy and landed at Ilotrfkutr, Avlicnj they 
left th(iir vc^ssids and rcpaii'CMl to the Icing of 
Franco at Angen-s. And lu're ocournul one 
of the strangest m'gotiations in all history. 

WarAvick, (.tbuonco, Ma.rgaT('t of Anjou, 
and licr son,lVmce Edward, Avcmnill erpially 
opposed to .E(lAva.rd ,IA\ but. they luul been 
no less oneiui('.s to (uwdi other ; and Margaret 
particularly looked upon Warwick as the 
cause of all lier misrorl.uiK'.s. Nevertheless 
Louis contrived t.o bring tin an togidbcr at 
Angers and n'.coindlo them with a vioAV to 
united acjtion agiunst their common eiunny. 
In the end Margarc't. Avas not only induced 
to ])ardou Wa,rAvick, l.)ut to sc.al the matter 
Avith a comiiact. for tlui umrriage of her son 
to the earl’s second da.ugbtm' on condition 
that Warwick should in the first place in- 
vade England and rtu'ovc'r tlui kingdom lor 
Henry VI. Assisted by Louis lu; and Cla- 
rence crossc'.d lh('. ( Jhannel (a convenient storm 
having dis])ersed the Burgundian Ib^et) and 
, landed a force in t.lu^ ports of Plymouth 
I and Dartmouth shortly before Michaelmas. 
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Edi;vard -^as tlien in Yorkshire, having heen 
drawn thither to put down a new rebellion 
under Lord Fitzhngh, who fled to Scotland 
on his approach. He had heard of the pro- 
posed enterprise at York as early as 7 Sept., 
and the news of the accomplished landing 
reached him towards the end of the month 
at Doncaster. But among those who raised 
troops, and no further off thanPomfret, was 
"Warwick’s brother Montague, whom he had 
created Earl of Northumberland in 1464. 
This nobleman, notwithstanding his brother’s 
defection, had preserved his allegiance till 
now. But unfortunately Edward had lately 
persuaded him to resign the earldom of 
Northumberland in favour of the heir of the 
Percy s, whose attainder he intended to re- 
verse, and had promoted him instead to the 
dignity of a marquis with his old title of 
Montague. This was really more of a burden 
than a compensation, seeing that, as he him- 
self said, the king had given him but ^ a 
pye’s-nest to maintain his estate with.’ So, 
having raised six thousand men, as if for 
Ehng Edward’s service, and advanced to 
within six or seven miles of the king, he in- 
formed his followers that he had now changed 
masters, and a cry of ^ King Henry ! ’ rose 
from all his host. A faithful servant of Ed- 
ward’s galloped in hot haste to warn him. 
He found him, by one account, in bed ; by 
another, sitting at dinner. The king had to 
fly. Accompanied by his brother Gloucester, 
his brother-in-law Ptivers,his devoted friend 
and chamberlain Lord Hastings, and about 
eight hundred men, he escaped to Lynn, 
where they found shipping, 29 Sept., to con- 
vey them to Holland. So precipitate had 
been their flight that they had no clothes 
except those they wore, and they landed at 
Alkmaar in a state of great destitution, after 
escaping some dangers at sea from the Easter- 
lings, who were then at war both with the 
English and the French. 

Louis de Bruges, Lord de la Grutuyse, who 
was governor for the Duke of Burgundy in 
Holland, at once succoured them, and paid 
their expenses until he had conducted tnem 
to the Hague, where they arrived 11 Oct. 
He also sent on the news to the Duke of 
Burgundy, whp, having in vain sent Edward 
repeated warnings beforehand of W arwick’s 
projected invasion, would now, according to 
Commines, have been better pleased to hear 
of his death, for even to shelter Edward, 
under present circumstances, exposed him to 
the resentment of an old enemy who had be- 
come all at once undisputed master of Eng- 
land. There were also refugees of the house 
of Lancaster at his court, and these strongly 
urged him not to give any succour to the 


exiled king. He visited Edward, however, 
at Aire on 2 Jan. 1471, and the latter also 
came to his court at St. Pol ; but he pro- 
tested publicly he wmuld give him no kind 
of assistance to recover his throne. 

Edward had even left behind him in Eng- 
land his wife and children. They scorned to 
he secure in the Tower of London when he 
went northwards, but Elizabeth, when she 
heard that he had escaped abroad, withdrew 
secretly with her children into the sanctuary 
at Westminster, where she gave birili to 
a son, afterwards Edward V. Meanwhile 
Henry YI was released from prison and pro- 
claimed king once more. In a short tim(^ 
Margaret of Anjou and her son were expected 
to rejoin him in England. The Duke of Bur- 
gundy, however, yielded privately to Ed- 
ward’s entreaties, sent him underhand a sum 
of fifty thousand florins, and placed at his 
disposal three or four great ships which he 
got ready for him at Yeere in Holland, and 
secretly hired for him fourteen Easterling' 
vessels besides to transport him into England. 

He accordingly emharked at Flushing on 
2 March 1471 with his brother (Hoiic, e.Rtcr,„ 
Earl llivers,jiiid some twelve thousand fight- 
ing men. Kept back for some days by con- 
trary winds, he arrived before Croiuor in Nor- 
folk 12 March, where he caused Wlr Robert 
Chamberlain, Sir Gilbert Debenliam, and 
others to land and ascoriaiii how the p(M')])lo 
of those parts were affected i.o wards his tn- 
turn. Finding that the district was quite 
under the power of Warwick and the Ea,rl 
of Oxford, he sailed furtlier norlh, and during 
the next two days met with violent storms 
which compelled the whole exi)e('Htlon to 
land in different places near the Ilumlxu*., 
He himself landed 14 Iff arch at Raveuspiir, 
the spot, now swallowed up by the North S(ia, 
where Henry IV had landed before liim. Ills 
brother disembarked four miles and Rivers 
fourteen miles from him, but they and all 
their companies met next day. Tlio p(!ople- 
declined at first to join liiiii, and musters were 
made in some places to resist him; hut fol- 
lowing once more the precedent of Henry IV, 
he gave out that he only came to claim liis 
dukedom of York, and not the crown. He 
even caused his men to cry ‘ King Henry 
and Prince Edward V as they passed along, 
making them wear the prince’s badge of tbe 
ostrich feather, and exhibited a letter from 
Percy, the restored Earl of Northumberland, 
who, ^ grateful for his restoration, seems 
heartily to have entered into the scheme, to 
indicate that he_ came upon summons. 

On consultation with his friends it was. 
determined first to go to York, where lie ar- 
rived on the 18th. The recorder, Thomas 
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Conyers, met Mm tliree miles from tlie city 
and endeavoured to dissuade liim Irom at- 
tempting to enter it. 3ut as Oonyei’S "vvas 
suspected to be no sympathiser he went on 
and had a friendly reception. Next day he 
and his company went to Tadcaster, a town 
of the Earl of j^orthumbeidand s, ten miles 
south of York, from which they proceeded to 
■Wakefield and his father's seat at Sandal. 
The Marquis Montague, who lay in Pomfret 
Castle, seems to have thought it prudent 
not to molest his passage, and the influence 
of the Earl of Northumberland prevented 
men from stirring, although the earl himself 
forbore to take open part with him. Eew 
men, however, actually j oined him, even about 
Wakefield, where his father’s influence was 
greatest, till he had passed Doncaster and 
€ome to Nottingham. Here Sir William Parr 
and Sir James ITarington came to him with 
two good bands of men to the number of six 
huncred. Here also, being informed that 
the Duke of Exeter, the Earl of Oxford, and 
others had gathered their forces at Newark, 
he turned to meet them, but they fled. He 
pursued his purney southwards to Leicester, 
where his friend Lord Hastings’s infliicnce 
brought an accession to his forces of three 
thousand men. 

Here the Earl of Warwick could have at- 
tacked him, but he was now in the midst of 
friends, and people could not he raised against 
him in sufficient numbers. The earl was also 
dissuaded by a letter from the Duke of Cla- 
rence, whose counsel under the circumstances 
seemed only prudent. So he retired and shut 
himself up m Coventry, whither ho was pur- 
sued, 29 March, by Edward, who for t'-iree 
days challenged him to come out and decide 
the quarrel with him in the open field. As 
the earl did not accept the invitation, Edward 
went on to the town of Warwick, where he 
w^as received as king, and issued proclama- 
tions as suck, He also offered the earl a 
free pardon if he would submit, but this was 
not accepted either. lie had better hopes, 
however, of winning over his brother Clarence, 
who had secretly promised him when they were 
both in exile that he would desert Warwick 
and come to his support oii his return to Eng- 
land. A lady passing into France from the 
Duke of Burgundy had carried letters to the 
Duchess of Clarence as if to promote a gene- 
ral agreement between France, Burgundy, 
and the house of Lancaster, but having gained 
access thereby, not merely to the Duchess 
but to the Duke of Clarence, she pointed out 
to him that the course he was tluui pursuing, 
besides being ruinous to his family, was ut- 
terly against his own interests. 

Edward accordingly with seven thousand 


men issued one day three miles out of War- 
wick, on the road to JMnhury, and saw his 
brother Clarence advancing to meet him at 
the head of a company of soldiers. When 
the two hosts stood face to face within half 
a mile of oacli other, Edward, accompanied 
by his brother G-loucostcr, Rivers, Hastings, 
and a few others, advanced towards the op- 
posite linos, while Clarence, likewise with a 
select company, came out to meet him. A 
personal reconciliation took place, and then 
the two armies joined and went together 
to Warwick. Clarence then made some ef- 
forts, but without success, to get Warwick 
also to come to terms with his brother. The 
earl had gone too far to rc'.cede; and ho was 
now joined by the Duke of lilxetcr, the Mar- 
quis Montague, the Jhtrlof Oxford, and hosts 
of followers. Jklward accorditigly removed 
from Warwick towards Jjoudou ou Friday, 
5 April ; spent the Saturday aud Sunday 
(which was Palm Sunday) at Daventry, 
where ho duly attended the services of the 
day, and a very encouraging miracle was 
said to have been witnessed as he laielt be- 
fore an imag(i of St. Anne ; and from that 
wont to Northampton. The Duke of Somer- 
set, the Ihirl of Devonshire, and others of 
his opponents had left Ijondon for the west, 
whore Margaret and her son were expected 
to land, to strengthen them oir their arrival, 
lie arrived in London on Thursday, 11 April, 
his cause being so diMir to the citizens — 
■)artly from the d(jbts he had left behind 
(lim, partly, it is said, from the att.entions 
he had paid to the cit-izons’ wives— that ho 
could not bo kept, out, and the Archbishop 
of Y'ork, who, percauving this beforelianc, 
had sued to l)('. admitted into favour, delivered 
himself and King 1 [eury into his hands. lie 
took his que(m out of the sanctuary at West- 
minster to his mother’s ])nhuai of Baynard’s 
Castle, and spent Good .Friday in London; 
but next day, III A'i)ril, soon aft(U’ noon, he 
inarched out with h, is a,rmy to Barnet to meet 
the Earl of Warwich, who, with Exeter, 
Montague, and Oxford, were now coming 
up rather late to contest possession of the 
capital. 

Edward took King Ibniry along with him 
to the field. He tluit evening occupied the 
town of Barnet, from which his ff)rerider8 
had expelled those of the Flarl of Warwick 
before he camt^, and driven them half a mile 
further, whore t.ho earl’s main body was drawn 
up under a hedge. Fldward, coming after, 
placed his men in ])f)sition nearly ojiposite to 
them, but a little to one sid(i. It was by this 
time dark, and his true ])osition was not un- 
derstood by the imemy, who continued firing 
during the night at vacancy. Day broke 
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next morning bet'^’een four and five, but a 
dense mist still obscured matters, and while 
Edward's forces, being greatly outflanked to 
the left by those of Warwick, began to give 
way, they had an almost equal advantage 
overtheir opponents at the opposite or eastern 
end ; and while fugitives from the western 
part of the field carried to London the news 
that the day was lost for Edward, the combat 
was still maintained with varying fortunes 
for three hours or more. Owing to the fog 
W^arwick’s men fired upon those of the Earl 
of Oxford, whose badge, a star with streams, 
was mistaken for ^ the sun of York,’ and Ox- 
ford with his company fled the field, crying 
* Treason ! ’ as they went. At length, after 
great slaughter on both sides, Edward was 
completely triumphant, and Warwick and 
Montague lay dead upon the field. The Earl 
of Oxford escaped to Scotland. 

Next day Edward caused the bodies of 
Warwick and his brother to be brought to 
London and exhibited at St. Paul’s. He had 
little leisure to rest in London, for news 
arrived on Tuesday the 16th of the landing 
of Margaret and her son at Weymouth ; 
and, after arranging for the sick and wounded 
who had been with him at Barnet, he 
left on Eriday the 19th, first for Windsor, 
where he duly kept the feast of St. George, 
and afterwards to Abingdon, which he ' 
reached on the 27th. Uncertain of the 
enemy’s motions he was anxious to inter- 
cept them either on the road to London, if 
they attempted to march thither direct, or 
near the southern seacoast if they came that 
way, or passing northwards by the borders 
of MYles. At length he fought with them 
at Tewkesbury on 4 May and was completely 
victorious. Margaret was taken prisoner, her 
son slain, or more probably murdered after 
the battle ; and Edward further stained his 
laurels by a gross act of perfidy in beheading 
two days later the Duke of Somerset and 
fourteen other persons who had sought refuge 
in the abbey of Tewkesbury, and been deli- 
vered up to him on the assurance of their 
lives being spared. 

The news of the victory at once sufficed 
to quiet an insurrection that was on the 
point of breaking out in the north ; to sivo- 
press which, however, Edward had scarcely 
gone as far as Coventry when he lieard of a 
much more formidable movement in the 
south. For Calais being still under the go- 
vernment of Warwick’s deputies, they had 
sent over to England a naval captain named 
the Bastard Falconbridge [q. v.], who after 
overawing Canterbury endeavoured to force 
an entrance into London, 5 May. Foiled in 
this attempt the Bastard withdrew westward 


to Kiingston-upon-Thames, intending to have 
offered battle to lung Edward in the contro 
of the kingdom, for he liad a strong force 
with him, reckoned at twenty thousand men, 
which grew as he advanced, while most of 
Edward’s followers had disx)ersed after the 
victory of Tewkesbury. But Scales managt.Hl 
to prevail on one of his adherents, Nicholas 
Eaunt, mayor of Canterbury, to urge him to 
return to Blackheatli, from which place ho 
stole away with only six hundred horsemen 
out of his army by Rochester to Sandwich, 
where he stood simply on the defensive. 

Edward in the meantime was issuing com- 
missions and raising men in the dilleront 
counties, so that he arrived in London, 21 May, 
at the head of thirty thousand men. On tlio 
night of his arrival Henry VI died — of a 
broken heart as Edward’s friends pretended. 
Next day Edward knighted no less than 
twelve aldermen of London for the good ser- 
vice they had done him, and the day follow- 
ing (Ascension day) he marched forward 
into Kent. Coming to Canterbury ho caused 
Nicholas Faiint to be broiiglit thitluu* from 
the Tower and hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
Some other adherents of the ibis bard were 
also put to ^death. Commissions wore also 
issued for Kent, Sussex, and Essex to levy 
fines on those who had gone wilJi him to 
Blackheatli, and many who were not really 
there were made to pay exorhitantly, sonic 
unfortunate men having to sell their spare 
clothing and borrow money hoforo tluiy were 
admitted to mercy. On 26 JMay hidwurd 
and his army reaclied Sandwich, where the 
Bastard surrendered tlio town and all his 
navy, amounting to forty-tlirec vessels. 

Edward had now triumphed so decisively 
over his enemies that the rest of his reign 
was passed in comiiarative tranquillity. Tim 
direct lino of Lancaster was extinct, and the 
family of John of Gaunt was repreaontcf.d 
only by Henry Tudor, earl of Richmond, 

whose ancestors, thoBcauforts, were of doubt- 

M legitimacy.^ Henry’s uncle, tbo Earl of 
Peinbxoke, finding no safety in AVales, took 
him over sea, meaning to go to France, but 
they were forced to land in Brittany, where 
Duke Francis II detained them in a kind of 
honourable confinement, refusing more than 
one application from King Edward to didiver 
them up to him, hut xwmising that they 
should not escape to do him inpiry. it 
could only have been on belialf'of lUchmoud 
that the Earl of Oxford souglit unsuccessfully 
to invade the kingdom in 1476. Ho landell 
first at St. Osyth in Essex, 28 May, but made 
a speedy retreat on hearing that the Jhui 
of Essex was coming to moot him. Then 
on 30 Sept, he took St. Michael’s Mount in 
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Cornwall by surprise, but was immediately 
besieged there and surrendered in the follow- 
ing February. 

The king began to revive the project of an 
invasion of France, to be undertaken in con- 
cert with his ally the Duke of Burgundy. 
In 1472, before the Earl of Oxford’s attempt, 
parliament had voted a levy of thirteen 
thousand archers for the defence ol the king- 
dom against external enemies, and of a tenth 
to pay expenses ; and the grant, Avhich had 
not yet been fully put in force, was renewed 
and increased in 1474 with a view to the 
proposed expedition. The taxation was se- 
verely felt, yet it was not suiiicient to war- 
rant the enterprise without additional aid, 
and to make up the deficiency Edward had 
recourse to a new and unprecedented kind of 
impost, by which, as the continuator of the 
^ Croyland Chronicle ’ remarks, ‘ every one 
was to give just what ho pleased, or rather 
whathe didnot please, by way of benevolence.’ 
Edward himself did not disdain to levy sums 
in this way by personal solicitation, and in 
some cases, it would seem, the money was 
really granted with goodwill. An amusing 
instance is recorded by Hall the chronicler 
of a rich widow who on personal solicitation 
promised the king what was then the large 
sum of 207, and on Edward showing his 
gratitude by a kiss immediately doubled the 
contribution. 

Extraordinary contributions seemed neces- 
sary for the object in view. When all was 
ready Edward crossed to Calais at the head 
of a splendid army, consisting of fifteen 
hundred men-at-arms, fifteen thousand^ ar- 
chers on horseback, and a large body of foot, 
another expedition being arranged to land at 
the same time in Brittany to strengthen the 
Duke of Brittany against an attack from 
France. Before embarking at Dover Edward 
sent Louis a letter of defiance in the approved 
style of chivalry, so elegantly and politely 
penned that Commines could hardly believe 
an Englisbman wrote it. He called upon 
Louis to surrender the kingdom of Erance to 
him as rightful owner, that he might relieve 
the church and the people from the oppres- 
sion under which they groaned ; otherwise 
ail the miseries of war would lie at his door. 
Louis having read the letter called in the 
herald who brought it, and told him he 
was sure his master had no wish to invade 
France on his own account, hut had merely 
done so to satisfy his own suhiects and 
the Duke of Burgundy ; that the latter could 
give little aid, as he had wasted time and 
strength over the siege of Neiiss, and the 
summer was already far spent; ami that Ed-, 
ward would do well to listen to some accom- 


modation, which the herald might have it in 
his power to promote. The artifice was suc- 
cessful. The herald, indeed, told Louis that 
no proposal could bo listened t o until the 
whole army had landed in Erance, and so 
great was the force that it took thuie weeks 
to convoy them across the straits of Dover. 
But the French king when the hc'.rald left 
him had already some reason t,o believe that 
he had by his policy taken the luairt out of 
the expedition. The progress of events rather 
tendcc. to confirm the suspicion ho had sown 
in English minds that they were lighting for 
the Duke of Burgundy’s interests more than 
for their own ; for aft(3r Edward’s landing,, 
the duke came to moot him, not at the head 
of an army l)ut merely with a personal escort, 
and only stayed with him a very short time,, 
feeling liimscdf called away liodefenul Luxem- 
burg. Nor w(u*e the Ifnglish bettor pleased 
when the perlidious constabhi of St. Pol, a 
professed ally of Burgundy, but an intriguer 
who had betrayed all sides in turn, opened 
fire upon them from St. (Aic.utin. They 
could not iinckirstaTid the ])eo[)le they had 
come among, and wondered if Burgundy had 
any army at. all. 

In this state of matters Louis setit to tlie 
English ca,mp an irregular nuissenger dressed 
like a herald, who urged tlui cn.s(‘, for peace 
with wonder I'nl astaiteness ; audit was not 
long before commissioners i,o treat Ave,re ap- 
pointed on both sides. A seven years’ treaty 
was arranged, with stipulation 1‘or a pension 
of seventy-fivo thousand crowns t>o ho paid 
by Louis during tlio joint lives of the two 
kings, aiid a contract for i/ho marriage of 
the dauphin i/O .Fdward’s eldest daughter, 
Elizabeth, as soon as tlie parties should be 
of suitable agt^. The p(aic(i was rati lied at a 
personal intcirview of the two knigs at Pic- 
quigny on 29 Aug., and th(3 invading army 
soon returned homo without having struclc 
a blow. It was not a very noble conclusion, 
for Edward really broke faith witli his ally 
the Duke of Burgundy, and several of kia- 
council, including his own l)roi/her Glouces- 
ter, absented themselves from the interview 
in consec(uonce. The French king, however, 
was highly pleas(id, and to allay the preju- 
dices of Edward’s councillors gn,vo them 
handsome presents befoiab they left Franco 
and pensions afterwards. 

Whatever may be said of Edwarcl’s con- 
duct towards Burgundy, he was more faithful 
on this occasion towards another ally whom 
Louis vainly endeavoured to induce him to 
desert. This was the Duke of Brittany, in 
whose territory the Earl of Kichmond had 
found an asylum, and who it seems, in grati- 
tude to Edward, was on the point of deliver- 
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mg the fugitive up to Mm not long after- 
wards, but tliat be was dissuaded at tbe last 
moment. 

Not long after this tbe Duke of Burgundy 
met bis fate at tbe battle of Nanci, 6 Jan. 

1477, leaving an only daughter, Mary, as bis 
heiress. Tbe Duke of Clarence, who was now 
a widower, aspired to her band in marriage, 
and thereby revived tbe old jealousy of bis 
brother Edward, who took care to prevent 
tbe match. This with other circumstances 
inflamed the duke’s indignation, and bis con- 
duct gave so much offence that Edward first 
had him sent to tbe Tower, and then accused 
?"iim before parliament in the beginning of 

1478. Tbe scene is recorded by a contem- 
porary with an expression of horror. ‘No 
one,’ says tbe writer, ‘ argued against tbe 
duke except tbe king, no one made answer 
to tbe king except tbe duke.’ Sentence was 
formally pronounced against him, but tbe 
execution was for some time delayed, till tbe 
speaker made request in tbe name of tbe 
commons that it should take effect. Tbe 
king complied ; but, to avoid tbe disgrace 
of a pubbc execution, ordered it to be done 
secretly within tbe To%ver, and it w^as re- 
ported that Clarence was drowned in a butt 
of malmsey. 

It was noted that Ms removal placed the 
whole kingdom more entirely at Edward’s 
command than it bad been before. No other 
member of tbe council was so popular or in- 
fluential ; and no one now could advocate a 
policy opposed to tbe king’s personal will. 
Yet tbe memory of what be bad done em- 
bittered Edward’s after years, insomuch that 
when solicited for tbe pardon of an offender 
be would sometimes say, ‘0 unfortunate 
brother, for whose life not one creature wmuld 
make mtercession ! ’ 

One result of this greater absolutism was 
that tbe law officers of tbe crown became 
severe in searching out penal offences, by 
which wealthy gentlemen and nobles were 
harassed by prosecutions, and tbe king’s trea- 
sure increased by fines. But these practices 
were not long continued. Edward was now 
wealthy, corpulent, and fond of ease, and be 
loved popularity too well to endanger it by 
persistent oppression. Another matter in 
wMcb be was allowed to have bis own way 
doubtless alarmed many of bis subjects long 
before be found reason to repent the course 
be bad taken Mmself. His whole foreign 
policy bad undergone a change at tbe treaty 
of Picquigny when be accepted a French 
aUiance instead of a Burgundian ; and when, 
after tbe death of Charles tbe Bold, Louis XI 
overran Burgundy and Picardy, depriving tbe 
young duchess Mary of her inheritance, she 
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appealed in vain to Edward for assistance. 
Not to listen to such an ax)peai was little^ 
short of infatuation, for the success of Franco 
imperilled English commerce with the Low 
Countries. But Edward was morci afraid of 
losing tbe Erencb pension and the stipulated 
marriage of bis daughter to the chuipliiu, and 
he was base enough even to offer io iuke 
part with Louis if tbe latter would share 
with him Ms conquests on tlic Somme. His 
queen, ou tbe other band, would havo^ en- 
gaged Mm the other way if the council of 
Flanders would have allowed the inarriago 
of Mary to her brother Anthony, earl Rivers ; 
but the match was considered too unequal 
in point of rank, and the young lady, for her 
own jDrotection, was driven to maiTy Maxi- 
milian of Austria. 

The French pension was for some years 
punctually paid, but Louis still delayed send- 
ing for the Princess Elizabeth to be married to 
his son, alleging as his excuse the war in Bur- 
gundy, and sending such honourable (unhas- 
siesthat Edward’s suspicions were comi)letcly 
lulled to sleep. A like spirit showed itsdf in 
Edward’s relations with Scotland, with which 
country lie had made peace in 1474, marry- 
ing his second daughter, Cecily, by ])roxy, 
to the oldest son of James III, and had simui 
paid three instalments of horstipulat^tal dowry 
of twenty thousand marks, Ihit misimdm*- 
stan dings gradually grew up, secret, ly cm- 
couraged by Franco. A Scotch invasion was 
anticixiated as early as May 1480 ( 1 1 ym u'R, xi i. 
116), and the Scotch actually overran tlui l)or- 
ders not long after (‘Chronicle’ cited in Pin- 
KEHTOiT, i. 503). James excused the aggrijs- 
sion as made without his consent ; but bldward 
made alliances again st him with the Lord of 
tbe Isles and other Scotch nobles (ItYMBii, 
xii. 140), and a secret treaty with bis hrotber 
Albany, whom be recognised as rightful king 
of Scotland, on the x>retonce that James was 
illegitimate (ib. 150). This Albany liad been 
imprisoned by James in Scotland, and luul 
escaped to France, but was now under Ed- 
ward’s protection in England ; and be en- 
gaged, on being x)Mced on the tlmono of 
Scotland, to restore Berwick to tbe English 
and abandon the old Erencb alliance, In 
return for these services Edward promis(‘d 
him tbe band of that princess whom be liad 
already given to tbe Scotch king’s heir-ap- 
parent, provided Albany on his part couul 
‘ make himself clear from all other women.’ 

An expedition against Scotland, for the 
equipment of which benevolences had been 
again resorted to, was at length set on foot 
in May 1482. It was placed under the com- 
mand of Richard, duke of Gloucester, and 
Albany went with it. Berwick was besieged^ 
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and tlie town soon surrendered, tliongli tlie 
castle still held out. The invasion was made 
easier by the revolt of the Scotch nobles, 
who hanged James’s favourite ministers, shut 
up James himself in Edinburgh Castle, con- 
cluded a treaty with Gloucester and Albany, 
and bound the town of Edinburgh to repay 
Edward the money advanced by him for the 
Princess Cecily’s dower, the marriage being 
now annulled. Nothing, however, was said 
about Albany’s pretensions to the crown, 
and the Scotch mrds undertook to procure 
his pardon. The invading army withdrew 
to the borders, and the campaign ended by 
the capitulation of Berwick Castle on 24 Aug. 

Scarcely, however, had the difference with 
Scotland been arranged, when the full extent 
of the French king’s perfidy was made mani- 
fest. The Duchess Mary of Burgundy was 
unexpect edlyddlled by a fall from her horse 
in March 1482, leaving behind her two young 
children, Philip and hi argaret, of whom the 
former was heir to the duchy. Their father, 
Maximilian, being entirely dependent for 
money on the Flemings, who were not his 
natural subjects, was unable to exercise any 
authority as their guardian. The men of 
Ghent, supported hy France, controlled every- 
thing, and compelled him to conclude with 
Louis the treaty of Arras (23 Dec. 1482), by 
which it was arranged that Margaret should 
be married to the dauphin, and have as her 
dower the county of Artois and some of the 
best lands in Burgundy taken from the in- 
heritance of her brother Philip. Thus the 
compact for the marriage of the dauphin to 
Edward’s daughter was boldly violated, with 
a, view to a future annexation of provinces to 
the crown of France. 

It was remarked that Edward kept his 
Christmas that year at Westminster with 
particular magnificence. But the news of 
the treaty of Arras sank deep into his heart. 
He thought of vengeance, and called parlia- 
ment together in January 1483 to obtain 
further supplies. A tenth and a fifteenth 
were voted by the commons, not as if for an 
aggressive war, but expressly ‘ for the hasty 
and necessary defence ’ of the kingdom. The 
clergy also were called on for a contribution. 
But while occupied with these thoughts he 
was visited by illness, which in a short time 
proved fatal. He died on 9 April 1483, as 
French writers believed, of mortification at 
the treaty of Arras. 

Commines speaks of Edward IV as the 
most handsome prince he ever saw, and simi- 
lar testimony is given by others to his per- 
sonal appearance. When his coffin was 
opened at Windsor in 1789 his skeleton mea- 
sured no less than six feet three inches in 


length. Although latterly he had grown 
somewhat corpulent, his good looks had not 
deserted him, and his ingratiating manners 
contributed to render him highly popular. The 
good fortune which attended him tbroughout 
life may have been partly owing to this 
cause as well as to his imcloubtcd valour, 
for though he never lost a battle, nothing is 
more astounding than his imprudence and 
the easy confidence Avith which he trusted 
Somerset, Warwick, Montague, and others, 
all the Avliile they wore betraying him. Care- 
less and self-indulgent, he allowed dangers 
to accumulate; hut Avlienever it came to 
action he was firm aird decisive. Ilis fami- 
liarity with the Avives of London citizens was 
the subject of much comment, and so were 
his exactions, Avhetlior in the shape of par- 
liamentary taxations, benevolences, or debase- 
ment of the currency, to AAdiich last device 
he had recourse in 14G4. Ilis queen, Eliza- 
beth Woodvillo, boro him ten children, of 
AAffiom only seven survived him, tAvo of them 
being sons and five daughters. 

fEnglish Chroniclo, ed. Davies (Ca,mdon Soc.); 
Wilhelmi "Wyrccster Annabvs ; Venetian Cal. 
A’'ol.i.; PastOTi Letters; Hist. Croylaiidonsis Con- 
tiiuiatio in Fulraaii’s Scriptores; AVarlcAvorth’s 
Chroniclo; Collections of a London Citizen; 
Three Fiftoonth-century Chronicles ; History of 
the Arrival of EdAvard IV (the last four puh- 
lishod by the Camden Soc.); Lcland’s Collec- 
ttinea (ed. 1771), ii. 407-509 ; Fragment, printed 
by Hoarne, at end of T. Sprotti Chronica (1719) ; 
Jehan doWavrin, Anchionnos Croniques, od. Du- 
pont; Exeorpta Ilistorica, 282-4; Commines; 
Polydoro Vergil; Hall’s Chronicle; Fabyan’s 
Chroniclo. Besides those sources of information, 
Habington’s History of Jkhvard IV (1640) may 
be referred to with advantage.] J. Gr. 

EDWARD V (1470-1483), Idng of Eng- 
land, oldest son of Edward IV l)y his queen, 
Elizabeth Woodvillo [q- v-]? 

Sanctuary at Westminster on 2 or 3 Nov. 
1470, at the time when his father was 
driven out of his kingdom (see GentUinarHs 
Magazine for January 1831, p. 24). He was 
baptised without ceremony in that place of 
refuge, the abbot and prior being his god- 
fathers and Lady Scropo his godmother. On 
26.Ji.ine 1471 his father, having recovered 
the throne, created him Prince of Wales 
{fiolh of Farl. vi. 9), and on 3 July folloAving 
compelied the lords in parliament to acknow- 
ledge him as undoubted heir of the kingdom, 
swearing that they would take him as king 
if he survived himself (Rtmbe, xi. 714). The 
slaughter of another Edward prince of Wales, 
the son of Henry VI, at Tewkesbury j ust two 
months before, had cleared the way for this 
creation. Eive days later, on 8 July, Ring 
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Edward appointed by patent a council for 
tbe young prince, consisting of his mother 
the queen, the Archbishop of Canterbury, his 
two paternal uncles, the Dukes of Clarence 
and Gloucester, his maternal uncle, Earl 
Pwivers, with certain bishops and others, to 
have the control of his education and the rule 
of his household and lands till he should reach 
the ao^e of fourteen. On 17 July he received 
formal grants, which were afterwards con- 
firmed by parliament, of the principality of 
"Wales, the counties palatine of Chester and 
Elint, and the duchy of Cornwall (Ho Us of 
JParL vi. 9-16). Next year, at the creation 
of Louis Sieur de la Grutuyse, as Earl of Win- 
chester, he was carried to Whitehall and 
thence to W estminster in the arms of Thomas 
Taughan, who was afterwards appointed his 
chamberlain and made akiiight {Arcliceologia^ 
xxvi. f?77). In 1473 several important docu- 
ments occur relaiingto him. First, on *20 Feb. 
a business council was appointed for the afiairs 
of the principality (Fateyit Holl, 12 Edw. IV, 
pt. 2, m. 21). Then on 23 Sept, the king 
drew up a set of ordinances alike for the ^ vir- 
tuous guiding’ of the young child and for the 
good rule of his household, in which a more 
special charge was given to Earl Eivers 
and to John Alcock [q.v.] (who was now 
become bishop of Rochester) than in the ap- 
pointment of 1471. (See these ordinances, 
printed in the Collection of Ordinances for 
the Household, published by the Society of 
Antiquaries 1790, pp. [^27] sq.) On 10 Nov. 
Bishop Alcock was appointed the yoiing 
prince’s schoolmaster and president of his 
coimcil, while Earl Eivers on the same day 
was appointed his governor (Fatent IlolL 

13 Edw. IV, pt. 1, m. 3, and pt. 2, 111 . 15). 

It is clear that as Prince of Wales, although 

only in his thhfi year, he had already been 
sent dovm into that countiy to keep court 
there with his mother the queen j for on 
2 April Sir J ohn Past on mites to his brother : 

^ Men say the queen with the prince shall 
come out of Wales and keep this Easter with 
the king at Leicester’— a report which he 
adds was disbelieved by others. On G July 
1474 a patent was granted to him enabling 
him to give liveries to his retainers (ih. 

14 Edw. IV, pt. 1, m. 13). In 1475, when 
he was only in his fifth year, the king his 
&ther on 20 June, just before crossing the 
Channel to invade France, appointed him his 
lieutenant and guardian (custos) of the kino-- 
dom during^ his absence, with full powers 
under four diferent commissions to discharge 
me functions of rj)yalty (Eoiee, xii. 13, 14). 
That same day King Edward made his will 
at Sandwich, charging the property of his 
heir with various charitable bequests, and ap- 


pointing marriage portions lor his daiigbti'.rs 
on condition that they should be govtumed 
in their choice of husbands by (iueou IGiza- 
beth Woodville and her son the prince (Jiv- 
cerpta Jlistorica, pp. 3()6-“70). 

On 2 Jan. 147G he was appointed iusLiciar 
of Wales (Fatent Roll, 15 Edw. IV, pt. 3, 
m. 4 in dorso), and on 29 Doc. power was 
given him (of course to bo exercised by lus 
council) to appoint other justices in the indn- 
cipality and the marches {ih. 10 Edw. IV, 
pt. 2, m. 22). On 1 Dec. 1477 he received a 
grant of the castles and lordshi])s of Wig- 
more, Presteign, Narbertli, Radnor, n-nd a 
number of other places in Wales, to which, 
was added a gtant of the manor of Elvqll on 
9 March 1478, and of Uske and Caerloon on 
26 Feb. 1483 {ih. 17 Edw. IV, pt. 2, m. 21-, 
18 Edw. IV, pt. 1, m. 18, and 22-23 Edw. IV, 
pt. 2, m. 11). 

^ He was only in his ilurtocnth year when 
his father died, 9 April 1483, and he hecauio 
king. His short troubled reign was mondy 
a struggle for power betweeu his matortial 
relations, the Woodvillcs, and his uncle Ri- 
chard, duke of Gloucester, to wlifiin the c!ar(j 
of his person and kingdom seems t,o have 
been bequeathed in the last will of bis hilher. 
When his uncle Rivers and his half-brother, 
Lord Richard Grey, wore concluctinglnnuip to 
London for his coronation, which Ids uiotluu’ 
had persuaded the council to ajipoint for so 
early a date as 4 May, they wore overtjiken 
at Northampton by Q louct^stor and IRicking- 
liam, or rather, leaving the king at vSl.otiy 
Stratford, they rode back to Nortlmrnptou tu 
meet those two noblemen on 29 A])ril, and 
found next morning that they were ma,dc ])Yir 
soners. Probably there would have been a 
pitched battle, but that the council in Loiulon 
-uid strongly resisted a proposal of tliii queen 
dowager that the young king should conui m 
with a very largo escort. As it was, a good 
deal of armour was found in tbe baggage of 
the royal suite, which, taken in conn(3Ction 
with some other'things, did not speak well 
for tliG intontions of tlio Woodvi^Jc 
At least popular feeling seems rather to liavo 
been with the Duke of Gloucester wlion lie 
sent Rivers and Grey to prison at Pomfret, 
and conducted his young nephew to Tjondon 
with every demonstration oJ: loyal and sub- 
missive regard. 

It was on 4 May— the very day fixed by 
the council for his coronation— that llklwarcl 
thus entered the capital. His mother moaii- 
wlnle had thrown herself into the Sanctuary 
at Westminster. It was determined that ho 
himself should take up his abode in the Tower 
and while the day of his coronation was de- 
ferred at first only to 22 J une, a parliament 
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was summoned for tlie 26tli of tlie same 
montli, ostensibly witli a view to continue 
his uncle Gloucester in the office of protector. 
But Gloucester’s real design was to dethrone 
him ; and as he found that in this matter not 
even Hastings would support him, he caused 
that nobleman suddenly to he arrested at the 
council table and beheaded within the Tower 
on 13 June. A secret plot suddenly disco- 
vered was alleged to justify the act ; terror 
reigned everywhere, and Westminster was 
full of armed men. On the 16th the pro- 
tector induced a deputation of the council, 
headed by Cardinal Bourchior, to visit the 
queen in the Sanctuary and persuade her to 
give up her second son, the Duhe of Yorh, 
to keep company with his brother in the 
Tower. She yielded, ax^parently seeing that 
otherwise she would be compelled, for it had 
actually been decided to use force if necessary. 

The coronation was now again deferred till 
2 Nov., as if nothing but unavoidable acci- 
dents had interfered with it . But on S unday , 
22 June, a sermon was preached at Bauis 
Cross by one Br. Shaw, brother of the lord 
mayor, on the text ' Bastard slips shall not 
take deep root’ (Wisdom iv. 3), in which the 
validity of the late king’s marriage was im- 
pugned, and his children declared illegiti- 
mate, so that, as the preacher maintained, 
Ttichard, duke of Gloucester, was the right- 
ful sovereign. The result, however, was only 
to fill the listeners with shame and indigna- 
tion. A no less ineffectual appeal was made to 
the citizens the next Tuesday at the Guildhall, 
when Buckingham made an eloquent speech 
in support of Richard’s claim to the throne. 
But on the following day, 25 June, on which 
parliament had been summoned to meet, and 
when there actually did meet an assembly of 
lords and commons, though apparently not a 
true parliament, a roll was brought in setting 
forth the invalidity of Edward IV’s marriage 
with Elizabeth Woodville, the evils which 
had arisen from it, and the right of the Duke 
of Gloucester to the crown! A deputation of 
the lords and commons, joined by the mayor 
and chief citizens of London, then waited on 
Richard at Baynard’s Castle, and persuaded 
him with feigned reluctance to assume the 
royal dignity. The brief reign of Edward Y 
was thus at an end, and it is tolerably certain 
that his life was cut short soon after. But 
the precise time that he and his brother were 
murdered is unknown. The fact was not 
divulged till a pretty widespread movement 
had been organised for their liberation from 
captivity. Then it transpired that they had 
been cut off by violence, and the world at 
large was horrorstruck, while some, half in- 
credulous, suspected that they had been only 


sent al)road. But conviction deepened as 
time went on, and many years afterwards the 
details of the story were collected by Sir 
Tliomas More from sources which he believed 
entirely credible. 

Erom this account it would appear that 
Richard III, wlien shortly after his corona- 
tion he set out on a progress, despatched a 
mossenger named John Green to Sir Robert 
Brackenbury, constable of the Tower, re- 
quiring him to ])ut the two ])rinces to death. 
Brackenbury refused, and Richard soon after 
sent Sir James Tyrtdl to Tjondon with a war- 
rant to Brackcn])ury to deliver up the keys 
of the fortress to him for one night. Tyrell 
accordingly obtained 'lossossion of the place, 
and his groom, Jolui Jighton, by the heb of 
Miles Forest, one of four gaolers who had 
charge of the young princes, obtained en- 
trance into their chamber while they were 
asleep. Forest and Dighton then smothered 
them under pillows, and, after calling Sir 
James to view the bodies, buried them at the 
foot of a staircase, from which place, as More 
supposed, tliey were afterwards secretly re- 
moved. 

From th('^ details gi vou by More the murder 
could only have tai<en place, at the earliest, 
in the latter ])arl^ of August, as Green found 
Richard at Warwick on returning to him 
with the news of Brackonhury’s refusal ; hut 
it may have been some weeks later. The 
doubts which Horace Walpole endeavoured 
to throw upon the fact have not been seri- 
ously entertained liy any critic, and in the 
fuller light of more recent criticism are even 
less probable than before. Although it would 
be too much to say that the two bodies dis- 
covered in the To wor in the days of Charles II, 
and buried iii Westminster Abbej, were un- 
questionably those of the two ])rincos, there 
certainly is a strong probability in favour of 
their gonninGuoss, not only from the apparent 
ages of tlie skeletons, but also from tlie posi- 
tion in which they were found — at the foot 
of a staircase in the White Tower — which 
seems to show that Sir Thomas More’s in 
formation was correct as to the sort of place 
where they were bestowed, though his surmise 
was wrong as to their subsequent removal. 

[Eabyan’s Cbi'oniclo; Polyd ore Vergil; Hall’s 
Chronicle; Hist. Croylandonsis Contin. in Ful- 
nian’s Scriptores;. Excerpt a Historica, 14, 16^; 
Jo. Rossi ITisboria Roginn, od. Hearne; More’s 
Hist, of Richard HI.] J. <>■ 

EDWARD YI (1537-1553), king of 
England, was son of Henry VIII by his third 
wife, Jane Seymour, daughter of Sir John 
Seymour of Wolf Hall, Savernake, Wiltshire. 
His father married 19 May 1536, and the son 
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■was iDorn at Hampton Court 12 Oct. 15^37. A 
letter under the queen’s signet announced 
the event to ‘ the lord privy seal ’ on the same 
day. The christening took place in the 
chapel at Hampton Court on 15 Oct. Prin- 
cess Mary was godmother, and Archbishop 
Cranmer and the Duke of Norfolk godfathers. 
The ^ilarchioness of Exeter carried the infant 
in her arms during the ceremony. On 19 Oct. 
Hugh Latimer sent the minister Cromwell a 
characteristic letter, entreating that the child 
should he brought up in the protestant faith. 
Queen Jane Seymour died on 21 Oct., and the 
despatch sent to foreign courts to announce her 
death dwelt on the flourishing health of the 
prince. In his first year Holbein painted his 
portrait and that of his wet nurse, ^ Mother 
lak.’ As early as March 1539 a separate house- 
hold was established for the boy. Sir William 
Sidney became chamberlain, and Sir John 
Cornwallis steward. There were also ap- 
pointed a comptroller, vice-chamberlain, al- 
moner, dean, lady-mistress, nurse, and rockers. 
Lady Bryan, who had brought up both the 
Princesses Mary and Elizabeth, received the 
office of lady-mistress, and Sybil Penue, sister 
of Sir William Sidney’s wife, Avas nominated 
chief nurse in October 1538. George Owen 
was the pruice’s physician from the first. The 
royal iim-sery was stationary for the most part 
at Hampton Coiu-t, where the Princess Mary 
pmd many^visits to her little stepbrother in 
1537 and Io38. The lords of the council Avere 
granted a first audience in September 1538, 
while Edward was at HaA^ering-atte-BoAver, 
Essex. In February 1538-9 the French am- 
bassador, and in October 1542 Con O’Neil, earl 
of Tyrone, visited the child. In 1543 his 
household was temporarily removed to Ash- 
ridge, Hertfordshire. In July of the same 
year the war with Scotland was brought to 
a close. The chief stipulation of the 2)eacc- 
treaty was that the boy should marry Mary 
Queen of Scots, who, although a queen, Avas 
not at the time quite seA’-en months old. 

Until he Avas six Edv^ard Avas brought ut) 

‘ among the women ’ (Journal, 209). At that 
age Dr. Pdchard Cox [q, v,] became his first 
schoolmaster. In July 1544 Sir John Clieke 
[q. V.] was summoned from Cambridge ‘ as a 
supplement to Mr. Coxe,’ and to Sir Anthony 
Cooke [q. y.] EdAvard also owed some part of 
Ins education. On several occasions Eoger 
Ascham gave him lessons in 2)Gnmanship j 
but Edward, although he wrote clearly and 
regffiarly, never attained any remarkable skill 
in the^ art.'^ Latin, Greek, and French chiefly 
occupied him. He AVTote in Latin to his god- 
father Cranmer when he AA^as eight. In 1546 
Dr. Cox stated that he knew ^ four books of 
Cato by heart, and ^ things of the Bible,’ 


Vives, zEsop, and ‘ Latin-making,’ i I is 
extant exercise-books, dated 1548 lo 1550 
(one is at the British Museum and two in 
the Bodleian Library), are childly filled Aviili 
extracts from Cicero’s philosophical works 
and Aristotle’s ^Ethics.’ Ascham, Avriting 
to Sturm 14 Dec. 1550, Avhen Edward was 
thirteen, reported that ho had read all Aris- 
totle’s ^ Ethics ’ and ‘ Dialectiits,’ and \va.s 
translating Cicero’s ^ De Philosopliia. ’ int o 
Greek. ^ The books in his library, still pri'-- 
served in thelloyal Library at tlurj h-itish i\I u- 
seum, include an edition ofTliucydidi^s (Basils, 
1540), besides most of the Fathers’ writings. 
John Bellemain Avas Edward’s French tutor, 
and Fuller states that he had a German tutor 
named liandolph, but no such person is uuui- 
tioned elsewhere. Martin Bucer doubtfully 
asserts that EdAvard spoke Italian. _ Philip 
van Wilder taught him to play on ilu) lute, 
and he exhibited his skill to the hkeneb aiu- 
hassador in 1550. Probably 1 )r. Christopla^r 
lye, Avho set the Acts ol lJi()A])ostl(AS to music, 
and Thomas 8teruliold, tlui versiliiu* of l,iie 
Psalms, also gave him musical instructiou. 
The prince took an iifiorcst in astuouomy, 
Avhich he defended in a wnti,en piipi'.r in 1551, 
and he hadaii elaborate quadrant, const rnctiul 
Avliich is noAviu the British Musmim. Always 
ol a studious dis^iosition, J^klwurd would ^ sV-- 
quester liimsell into sonu^ chain bin’ or gal- 
lery’ to learn his les.sons by luaui., and was 
alAvays cheerful at his books (Koxip. jJl tie 
time Avas devoted to ga.mes, but he ociaiHion- 
ally took part in tilting, shooting’, hunt ing, 
liaAvking, and prisoners’ ba, so. As (Mirlyas 
August 1540 Annebaut, tiu^ French aanbas- 
sador, Avaa entluisiastie uhont, the boy’s aiv 
comphshmeuts, and in 1547 WillianPriiomas, 
cleik ol the council, desciihcid liis knowledges 

and courtesy as unexampled In a child of 
ten. 

Many lii^Iiborn youl.hg of nboul; IiIh own 
agii wuL-o his (liiLly coiupiuiioiw, and Hharc.cl, 
acooi'diiig to tlui praolico of tlui liitiu, in UIh 
eciucat 1011. Ainoiiijf tluim wnni 1 lonrv Jiraii- 
don, duke oi Noidolk, and ids Imitlmr C/IulvIoh, 
ills eoufim, Ldward fcjeyinnuf (lioir of 
teotor bomerset), J^ord Maltravoi's (heir of 
the Itarl of Anuidel), Joiin, iord Jkniiloy, 

Ilemy l(n'dStrang-o(iioirortlioKur]ofl)(,rIiv)^ 

. ohii (.sou of tile liiurl of Wiu’wiek) 

li-aiicis lord lUissell, Jlemy, lord btall'oril 
(lieu of the last IHiku of lluckiiifrhaui), ijord 
Ihomas Howard (son of tlio attainted '.Karl ol' 

SurreyYLordGilosPauiot,aridJaiiui.sJ{lomit. 

prd Mountjoy. But Ins favourite soliool- 
leUow was Bimia by 1 . itzpatriok [q. v.], iieir 
of Barnaby, lord of Upper O.ssory, witli wliom 
he maintained in the last years of ids sliort life 
an aflectionate correspondence (printed by 
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Horace Walpole, 1772). duller and Burut^t in Rummer at J Laxnpt,ou Court,, Oatlands, and 
assert tliatBitzpatrick was tlie in-mee’s ^ Avlii])- Windsor. 

ping-boy,’ sufering in liis own person tlio The religious sympalliies of the young- 
punishments due to the prince’s oUbnccs. ])rince soon (loclare^ themsdves. During the 
Edward was at Hatfield when Henry VIII first year of liis i‘§kn lie made the money- 
died (21 Jan. 1546-7). He was litth^ inoro oUeriiigs proscTibiHWhy the ancient catho- 
tlian nine, and had never been formally ere- lie ritual for Sundays and saints’ days, hut 
ated Prince of Wales, althougli ihc eerexnony after J une 1 54S the payments were discon- 
had been in contomidation, Henry’s will, tinuecl, allhough, a sum was still set apart 
dated 30 Dec. 1516, constituted Edward his for daily alms, and for royal maundies on 
lawfulheir and successor, and named eighteen Maundy Thursday and East er-day. Dr. Ni- 
executorsto act as a council of regency during cholas Jtidley, who biHuime bishop of Doches- 
tlie prince’s minority, with twelve others as ter in 1547, regularly prmiched before the 
assistant-executors I'o he summoned 1,0 council king from t.he opening of tlui reign. But 

at the jdeasuro of the first-named body, llugh Latimer wa,s l luCavourito occupant of 
Among the chief executors wore Edward’s tlu^ pulpit in th(', royal cliaixd, and a special 
uncle, the Earl of Ilertford, and Viscount pidiiit was (u-exited in the private gardens at 
Lisle (afterwards Duke of North umberland). Wlutvhall to eualile a greatiu* numher of 
On the day after Henry’s death Hertford ja'rsons to luiar him iireach. Edward' used 
brought Edward and his sister El izaheth to to noto eviuy notable scutenco ’ in theser- 
Enfield,audoiiMonday, 3 IJam, Edward was mous, L\s])eeially if it touched a king,’ and 
taken to the Tower of London. On Tuesday talked them ovut with his youthful com- 
the lords of the council did homage, and ])auious afterwards. _ ( )n 2t) dune 1548 Gar- 
Lord-cbaiicellorWriothesley amiouucecl that diner, bisho]) of V'inelusstor, preached, and 
the council of regency had chosen Hertford Avas (ax])(‘el,ed to conqiromist^ himself hy at- 
to be governor and protector of the realm, tacking tlu^ refornusl doctrine, but be disap- 
The lord chancellor and other ollicers of] list ice point exl his enemies liy acknowledging the 
resigned their posts to be reinstalled in them 'king’s title as snpriune, lunul of the church, 
by the new king. On 4 Eeb, the lord pro- Wbvn jiarliament (23 Nov.) Avas debating 
lector assumed the additional olliccs of lord the Book of Oonunon Prayin’, and Li notable 
treasurer and earl marsbal. Dudley became (lis])ui,ation of tlii’ sacnimeut’ arose Ln the 
chamberlain, and the protector’s brother, parliamejitbousi^,’ Jklward is roportedtohaA^e 
Thomas Seymour, admiral. All other olliccs t,akon kiam iuturest, in the discussion, and 
were left in the hands of the pirevious holders. shroAvdly itriticfisi'd sonii^ of the siieakers. In 
On Sunday, 6 Feh., the young king, still at Lout 1541.) Latimin* ]jreaehod hi,s celehrated 
the Tower, AAms created a knight by his uncle, scries of sermons addressed to the young 
the protector, and on 18 Eeb. ho distributed king’s court,. A year latm:, Hooper, Ponet, 
a number of peerages among his councillors, Levtu’, Day, and ot her in’onounced rcfomiers, 
promoting the protector to the dukedom of occiqiied t,hii '|ml])ii,, and at the end of the 
Somerset, Dudley to the earldom of Warwick, rtiign Jnlni .Ktiox deliA"ered soA'cral sermons at 
and Sir Thomas Seymour to t,he harony of Windsor, Hampton Court, and Westminster. 
Seymour of Siideley. A chapiter of the Carter Somerset and his leiloAv-coiincillors Avere 

Avas held on the same da,y, and the decora- of the king’s Avay of thinking. The early 
tion conferred on the noAv Lord Seymour and legislation of the reign, respect, ing the prayer- 
others. book’, uniformity (,)f service, and the formu- 

The coronation took place in Westminster laries of the clmrcli seemed to set the Pefor- 
Ahhey on Sunday, 20 Feb. On the previous mat ion on a ptu’inaaent and unassailable foot- 
day a sumptuous inocession conducted the ing. rmformers hastened to .England iroin 
little king' from the Tower to Wliitehall. foreign countries, and they vied with native 
Archbishop Cranmer placed three croAAms in jirotestants in culogising.EdAvar(l’s piety and 
succession on the boy’s bead, the Confessor’s doA'otion to their doctrine, to which they pre- 
crown, the imperial croAvn, and one that had tended to attribute the religious advmce. 
been made specially for the occasion. A brief BartholomeAvTrabcron, Avriting to Biillinger 
charge Avas deliyered by the archbishop, in of Zurich (28 Sept. 1548), says of the king: 
wkicli the child was acknoAvledged to be the ' A more holy dis])()siti()n has noAAdiere existed 
supreme head of the church. The tAvo fol- in our time.’ Martin Bucer reported (15 May 
lowing days were devoted to jousts which 1550) that ' no study delights him more than 
the king witnessed. During his short reign that of the holy scriptaires, of which he reads 
EdAvard divided most of his time between daily ton clia])ters Avilh tlie greatest atten- 
Whitehall and Greenwich ; but he occa- tion.’ Bucer also Avrotc to Calvin tun days 
sionally lodged at St. James’s Palace, and later that Hhe king is exerting all his power 
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for tlie restoration of God’s kingdom.’ Peter 
jMartjr and Jokii ab Ulmis spoke in a like 
strain. AVlien in July lOfOO Hooper "was 
offered tkebiskopric of Gloucester, and raised 
objections to part of tkci req[uisite oatb, Ed- 
Trard is said to have er&sed tlie objection- 
able clause Tvitb his o'^n pen (^Zurich Letters^ 
iii. 507). On 4 Dec. 1550 a French protes- 
tant in^London, Francis Burgoyne, sent to 
Calvin a description of an interview he had 
with Edward, when the young king made 
many inquiries about the great reformer. 
Calvin, taking the hint, sent the king a long 
letter of advice and exhortation in April 1551. 
T\(Tien Emox wrote later of his experience as 
a preacher at the court, he described as un- 
surpassable and altogether beyond his years 
the Idng’s •' godly disposition towards virtue, 
and chiefly towards God’s truth.’ Nicholas 
ITdal, in his dedication of his translation of 
Erasmus’s paraphrase of the New Testament, 
is extravagantly eulogistic, and Bale, in his 
^ Scriptores,’ adds to his own praises of the 
English * J osiah,’ as Edward was generally 
called by his panegyrists, the testimonies of 
Sleidan and Bibhander, l3esides complimen- 
tary epigi’ams by Parkhurst. 

Edward lived a solitary life. lie only ac- 
knowledged any friendship with Clieke and 
Fitzpatrick. His sisters had separate house- 
holds and seldom saw him. His intellec- 
tual precocity and religious ardour were un- 
accompanied by any show of natural affec- 
tion._ Although so young, he showed traces 
of his father’s harshness as well as much 
natural dignity of bearing. Protector Somer- 
set was nearly always with him, but the king 
treated him with indifference. TJio protector 
left for Scotland in 1547 to enforce by war the 
fulfilment of the marriage treaty" between 
Edward and Queen Mary which the Scottish 
rulers were^anxious to repudiate. The French 
aided the Scotch, and Boulogne was taken. 
In Somerset’s absence his treacherous brother j 
Lord Seymour, the admiral, attempted to 611st 
linn from all place in the king’s regard. Lord 
Seymour constantly sought interviews with 
Edward, and remarked on one occasion that 
the protector was growing old. Thereupon 
the kmg coolly replied, ^ It were better that he 
should die. This is the king’s own account of 
the conversation. After Lord Seymour was 
thrown into the Tower hy the protector on a 
charge of treason, the privy council went in a 
boy to tbeMng- (24Feb. 1548-0) to demand 

autuorisationfor further proceedings ; thokino’ 

gave the required consent with much din-nity 
and the utmost readiness, and on 10 March 
showed ec ual coolness in agreeing to his exe- 
cution In October 1549 the councillors, 
under Dudley, revolted against the protector! 


On 6 Oct. Somerset hoard tidings of Mioir 
action, and hastily riuuovod lh(». king (Voui 
Hampton Court to Windsor, lie was sub- 
sequently cliarg'od with liaving alarnuMl Ed- 
ward by telling him that his life was in, [un-il, 
with having inj ured his lieallh by (In^ hasti- 
ness of his removal, and with, having' b'lt tln^ 
royal room at Windsor unguarded wbib,^ lus 
own was fully garrisoned. tSoniersiit was scut 
to the Tower on 14 Oct. OuJflOcd.. tludiostib^ 
councillors explained to tlie king at Windsor 
the reasons of their ])oli.cy. Tlie hoy, wlio 
had been suffering from Oi rlumin,’ n(. ouee 
fell ill with their suggestions, and C!itn.logue.(l 
in his journal his uncle’s limits: ‘Ambition, 
vainglory, entering iut,o rash. wa,rs in my 
youth^ . . enridiing himself of my (,roa- 
siiro, following his own opinion, nml doing 
all by his own authority.’ On 15 Oet. tlm 
council met) at Ilaiiipton. (Joiu't anil nomi- 
nated the Marquis of Nortlianipl on, tln^ Earls 
of Arundel and Wa,nvick,aud lairds Wont- 
wortJi, Si . .1 ohn, a,nd Itiissoll, jo be lords g’o- 
yernors of the king for ])oliti(!nJ and (‘duni- 
I tional piir]>osi‘M. jSlew lionours ajid oHie((s 
were hestowml on the -[iroininent loadm's in 
the re\ ol(j , the Iiopes ol (he llonnui (‘atliolics 
rose, but it was soon apjiarenj, lha,t niiieli of 
SomerseOs power Jijtd (nmsfm-ivd (,o (,h(. 

LaiL of AVai'Aviilc, who bad no inlenlion ol*^ 
rcversingtlie eeclesiasl.ical ])<)li(‘v. On 170el„ 
the king iinule a stah' progrt'ss i li rough Eon- 
don, and in, the lollowing siiinmer jtoob jui 
exceptionally long journey from Wb^stmin- 
stcr lo WhHl.sor (2;! .1 iily),'! JmhUbnl, ( )lunMV 
qillaiuls, Niiihsiicli, IticliiiKiml, luul Illicit 1(> 
\yestmii.«l,CT (1(5 Oci,.) All (,|hi Iu.Km ,u. 

iiiglit were made a,t (he roval njiIac.eM or 
manor-liouses. At Oking tlie/ Ibhieess Mary 
was summoned to meeli her brother. 

Somorseli was pardoned 1(5 PVb 1510 

council (10 A]inl) will,, diiniuLshcl pmslii.v. 
Uiily Scymmir, Ihc H'rmulimil.lici. ,u„| 
feiimiir,sot, ,s mylicr, ,i:„a 1„ i,|„, fo|l„wi„u. 
iuitumn,an(lt,li(u;ounciI on lHOc,|.. 

weanuf.' of mourning' for Inn-. SuliumcH 

’‘'"K' wore now 

fl Ar^ c of iiiiin'Ingo 

with Mary 4u(icn ol Scohs miulo in ir,.|;!|,,nl 

been ImiiUy rcimiliafed by SmllaTuL ,nul Iln, 

gu'l wim bnU'otJmd to PnnnnH, I lio dan ,hi, 

ol J'ranco. AccordingloJohn hcslny i,iih„„ 

iol,lu.i,Miuyof (IniKOjOii h(U"|iaHMingt,lir(mLdi, 

Lngliind in J nly Ififiljlni rmuindnii liorof I ho 
old engagumimt, and asked for !(« fnlUhnonli 
(DaOnt/me Scofonim, Itomi,,, 1578, n. mk 

1 54o' rn < 111 , 2.1 Mareli 
lo4,)-50 pi-jiico waa aigniid with both li'cimc.o 

andbcotland and it was dueided I, hal, Edward 
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should propose for the hand of Princess 
heth, daughter of Henri II of Prance, the 
lady who ultimately married Philip 11 of 
Spain. In May 1551 the IMarquis of North- 
ampton went on a special embassy to Paris 
to invest the pr incess’s father with the order 
of the Garter, and to determine settlements. 
The marriage was agreed to, 1)ut it was de- 
cided to defer its celebration till both ])art ies 
had reached the ago of twelve. In July a 
Prench ambassador, jMarechal d(^ St. An(lr6, 
brought Edward the order ofSt. J\lichael, jLiid 
Warwick procured a portrait of the princess, 
which he directed the king to display so as 
to arrest the ambassador’s attention. The 
marriage could hardly have commeiuUal itself 
to Edward’s religious prejudices, which grew 
stronger with his years. The question of 
permitting Princess Mary to celebrate mass 
had more than once h(ieii under the councfiVs 
discussion, and permission had been rhhsod. 
When she positively declined to adopt the 
new service-book in May 1551, the emperor 
instructed Sir llichard Morysin, the English 
ambassador at his court, to demand in hi s tvame 
complete religious liberty for the princess. 
Some of the councillors suggest^ed that tihe 
wishes of the emperor should be respected, but 
the king is stated to have resolutely opposed 
the grant of special ])rivileges to his sister (cf. 
Harl.MS, 353,f.l30). Jane Dormer, duchess 
of Eeria, asserts that Mary was left practically 
at liberty to do as she pleased, that she had 
much affection for her brother, and had ho])es 
of converting him to her faith. Parsons re- 
peated the story in his ‘ Three Conversions of 
England’ (1604), pt. iv. p. 360. But there is 
no reason to doubt the king’s resolution when- 
ever Eomisli practices were in debate. The 
king with Cranmer lias been charged with 
personal responsibility for the execution of 
Joan Boclier [q. v.], the anabaptist, in May 
1550; but although he just mentions her 
death in his diary, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that he was consulted in the matter. 

On 16 Oct. 1651 Somerset was attacked 
anew. Warwick revsolved to secure the reins 
of government, and as soon as lie had been 
created Duke of Northumberland contrived 
to have Somerset sent to the Tower. Ed- 
ward was an easy prey to the ambitious 
nobleman. He accepted all the false charges 
preferred against Somerset as true, related 
the proceedings against his uncle with great 
fulness in his diary, and after signing the 
warrant for his execution laconically noted 
that ‘the Duke of Somerset had his head cut 
off on Tower Hill on 22 Jan. 1551-2.’ The 
same heartlessness is evinced in the king’s 
reference to the matter in his correspondence 
- with Fitzpatrick. 


Edward, whoso licalth had hitherto been 
good, was constitutionally weak, and in April 
1552 was attacked by both measles and small- 
pox. On 1 5 April the parliiiraent, which had 
sat from the beginning of the reign, was dis- 
solved, and the royal assent given by commis- 
sion to many bills. On 12 May Edward was 
siilUciently recovered to ridti in Greenwich 
Park with a party of archers. Soon after- 
wards Olicke, the king’s tutor, fell ill, and 
Edward showed unusual concern. He at- 
tri bubal Oheke’s recovery to his prayers. In 
the autumn William Thomas, cleik' of the 
council, offered instruction in statecraft to 
the king, and snbmittod eighty-five politi- 
cal quest ions for his c.onsideration. Edward 
agreed to recauvofrom Thomas essays on stipu- 
lated subject.s, and Thomas suhmiitcd to him 
papers on a propf)sal to reform the debased 
curreucy, on foreign alliances, and forms of 
govtu’muent. (lirolumo Cardano, the great 
Milanese physician, visited him in September 
or Oetol)er, and wrot e an interesting account 
of his iiitiu'views, in wdiidi he eulogised the 
young king’s learning, lie cast Edward’s 
horoscope and ff)rctold that he would reach 
middle age. 

I’he eiiii)ire and hranco w(}ro at war in 
the summer of 1552, and Edward watched 
the struggle with tluj utmost interest. The 
growth of his intellig(mco in political ques- 
tions is well attested by (^,uoenMaryof Guise, 
wlio asvserted, after visiting him in 1551, that 
hewas wiser t han any otluu* of tlie three kings 
whom she laid unit. The em])t!ror applied for 
the fulfilment of Henry VIII’s treaty of alli- 
ance, while t he Ercndiking pointed out that 
he was allied with the pvotestant princes of 
Europe, and therefoiai deserved English aid. 
But hklward’s advisers maintained a strict 
neutrality. On 19 Juno 1552 he signed letters 
of congratulations on recent success addressed 
to both combatants. In J uly, at the request 
of Northumberland, Edward urged a marriage 
between the d\iko’s son, Guildford, and Lady 
Margaret Clifford, a kinswoman of the royal 
family. Edward’s complete subjection to 
Northumberland caused much dissatisfaction 
outside the court. In August 1 552 a woman, 

ElizabethlluggonSjWas charged with libelling 

Northumherland for his treatment of Somer- 
set, and with saying that ‘ the king showed 
himself an unnatural ncp)hcw, andwithallshe 
did wish that she had the jerking of him.’ On 
22 Aug. Edward made a progress to Christ- 
church, Hampshire, and wrote of it with 
satisfaction to his friend Fitzpatrick. Knox 
asserted that in the last sermon he preached 
before the court he was not sparing in ^his 
denunciations of Northumberland and Wm- 
Chester, who wholly controlled the king’s 
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action (FaytJiful Admonition, 1554). With. 
^November 1552 Edward’s journal ceases. 
Tbe following Cbristmas was celebrated with 
prolonged festivities at Greenwich, bat in 
January the king’s fatal sickness began, 
^"illiam Baldwin, in his ‘ Eiineralles of Ed- 
ward the Sixt,’ attributes it to a cold caught 
at tennis. A racking cough proved the first 
sign of rapid consumption. On 6 Eeb. Prin- 
cess Mary visited him in state. On 16 Eeb. the 
performance of a play was countermanded 
‘ by occasion that his grace was sick.’ On 
" 1 March Edward opened a new parliament ; 
the members assembled at "Whitehall in con- 
sequence of his illness, and he took the com- 
munion after Bishop Kidley’s sermon. On 
31 March the members again assembled at 
Mliitehall, and Edward dissolved them. 

According to Grafton, liidley’s frequent 
references in his sermons to the distress among 
the London poor powerfully excited the king’s 
sympathy, and he expressed great anxiety'in 
his last year to afford them some relief. lie 
discussed the matter with Eidley, and wrote 
for suggestions to the lord mayor. Stringent 
legislation against vagabonds and beggars 
had been passed in the Srst year of the reign, 
but the evil had not decreased. After duej 
consultation it was resolved that the royal 
palace of Bridewell should be handed over 
to the corporation of London as ^a work- 
house for the poor and idle people.’ On 
10 April the grant was made, and on the 
next day Edward received the lord mayor 
at "V^Tiitehall and knighted him. The palace 
was not applied to its new uses till 1555 (cf. 
A. J._^CopELANi)’s Brideicell jRoijal Ilospifal, 
22-38). At the same time Edward arranged 
that Christ’s Hospital, the old Grey Eriars’ 
monastery, should be dedicated to the si^rvico 
of poor scholars, and that St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital should be applied for the reception and 
medical treatment of the sick. The citizens of | 
London subscribed money for these purposes 
aud they, and not the king, were mainly 
responsible for the success of the charitable 
schemes. A^ similar application of Savoy 
Hospital received Edward’s assent. 

In the middle of April Edward wmnt by 
water to Greenwich. Alarming reports of 
his health were current in May, and many 

^ pillory for hinting 

that he was suffering from the effects of a 
^ow-working poison. Dr. George Owen and 
-Ur. Inqmas V\ endy were in constant attend- 
ance with four other medical men, but they 
toohshly allowed experiments to he tried with 
a quack remedy which had disastrous effects. 

In the middle of May Antoine de Noailles, 
tne Irench ambassador, was received by the 
iong, who was then very weak, and on 16 May 


Princess Mary wrote t o congrat ulah^ Jiltii on 
a reported iminoveinent. On 21 May (jord 
Guildford Dudley was mariL'd Ijuly 
Grey. In the second week o(’ J utu', tln^, king’s 
case seemed hopeless, and Nort Inunla'rlaiid 
induced him to draw np a, ‘(hvvist^ of tho suc- 
cession’ in Lady Jane’s favour and t.o tluv 
exclusion of his sisters. In llu^ ajit.ograpli 
draft the king first xvrohi that t-lii^ crown 
was to pass ^ to the L’ Janes Inures ]maHl(^s/ 
but for these words he subst'quently subsla*- 
I tilted ' to the L’ Jane & Iut lieinss inasles^ 
(see Pefyt MS. in Inner dlun])le Library). 
On 14 June Lord-cluef-justice Montngu and 
the law olficers of the crown wen^ suimnoned 
I to the king’s chamber to attest tli(‘. din^isiu 
Montagu indignantly declined, but he was 
recalled the luixt clay, and on rtuauving a 
general pardon from the king ( o IVc'C him Ironi 
all-the j)ossibleconHe(juouc(‘S()r]us act,, h(‘ con- 
sented to prepare the maul hi 1 h'ttiu-s ])at(ud,. 
An undertaking to carry out 1,h(i king’s wislnss. 
was signed l)y the counc'illors, la,w oHic.cu's, 
and many others. The original insi runnuit 
is in Ilarl. MS. 35, 1* According lo 


notes made for his last will at, the mn\o. 
time ltdward lelt 10, 000/. tiO (uicJi oi’his sis- 
ters provided tluiy chosti hushajnls with eon- 
sent of t,h(', council; gavc^ 150/. a year (o St,. 
John’s College, Gambridgn; diiaadcd l,ha,t tin** 
Savoy Hospital schcinn^ should hi' carried 
^ out; that a, torn]) should be creednd lo his 
lather s memory, and inonnineiils pluciMl oiaM”' 
thegravos oflCilwanU V and Henry VIL He 
warned Jtngland against luitering on foreign 
wars or altering lier religion. Almost the 
la, St suitor to hare an audiemui was (Hir) Tho- 
mas Gresham, the hhiglish agent in lOandiu's, 
to whom the king imnnised sonns reward for 
his servicios, saying iJiat, h(‘. should Icnow t.lialf 
ho sovvod a km;.. On 1 .luly tho o.oimdl 
decilared that the alarming account s of Ikl- 
ward’sconditicinwercfalscGhiit, he died iieace- 

' uJly lu tho iivniH of lus Sir Jltunry 

bidm.y, on (i July a/loi- Kmuatinu' a pmyu,. 
OX his envn csomposit ion. Hie body was em- 
balmed, and on 7 Ang., after tho Diikis of 
fNortlmmberlancTR vain effort to give ])rac,ticul 
e lect to fklward’s devise oft he succMission f sec 
IhriiLEY, Lady Jane, and Dunxj'ir, Joiln k 
the remains were removed to “WhiUdiall. 41ie 
hmeral took place the next day, in Henry VIPs 
Chapel, hut no monument marlccd the gra.ve. 

I lie chief mourner was Lord-trmisurer Win- 
chester, and tho cost of tho ceremonv 
amounted to 5,946/. <D. 9d. (iueon J\la,ry at- 
tended high mass for tho dead in the Towt'r 
chapel on the day of the funeral. 

In stature Edward was short for his ago * 
he was of fair complexion, with groy twos 
and sedate bearing. His eyes were weak (cL 
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Petek Leyens’s rathxoaij to Health, IGiW, 
f. 12), and lie sometimes sLillered from dc‘al.‘- 
ness. An ‘ ei)itapli ’ ballad "was issued on kis 
deatli, and in 1560 William Ealdwin issued a 
long' poem, ^ Funeralles of Edward tbc Sixt.’ 

JMumberless portraits of Edward are ('ex- 
tant, nearly all of ivkicli are attributed to 
Holbein. Sketclios of tke prince as an infant, 
at tke ago of seven and at ike datij of kis 
accession (in profile), are now at Windsor. 
Tke two first kayo been engrayed l)y Dalton, 
Partolozzi, and Cooper. The liiiislied pic- 
ture painted from tke first was Tlolboin’s gift 
to Henry VIII in 15^9, and was engravtal 
by Hollar in 1650 j tke liniskexl picture from 
the second sketek belongs bo tke Mar(]^uls of 
Exeter; that from the tkird belongs to the 
Earl of Pembroke. At Christ’s Hospital arc 
a portrait at tke ago of nine (on panel), and 
copies from originals at Petwortk and I lain] )- 
ton Court painted after kis acctussion. Tke two 
latter kayo been repeatedly engrayed. G uil- 
liam Stretes, iMarc Willems, and ilans llud; 
are known to kayo been employed by bid- 
ward VI in portrait-painting, and lliey are 
doubtless responsible for some of the picturt!S 
ascribed to Holbein. If dward VI also figures 
in tke great family picture atllamplnn Court 
with kis father, stepmother (Catherine Parr), 
and two sisters; in tke picture of kis corona- 
tion, engraved from tke original at Cowdray 
(now burnt) by Basire in 1787 ; in tke draw- 
ing of kis council in Grafton’s ^ Stntuttis,’ 
15d8. In Bale’s ^ Scriptores,’ 1549, there is an 
engraving representing Bale giving tJio king 
a book, and in Craniner’s ^ Catechism,’ 1548, 
is a similar illustration. ^ Latimer preaching 
before Edward’ appears in Eoxe’s ^ Acts and 
Monuments,’ and A^ertue engraved a picture 
by Holbein of Edward VI and the lord mayor 
founding the city hospital, the original of 
which IS in Bridewell. Sevonteeiitk-cen- 
tury statues are at St. Tkpmas’s and Christ’s 
Hospitals, An older bust is at AVilton. 

Edward’s ‘Journal’ — a daily chronicle of 
Ms life from kia accession to 28 Nov. 1552 — 
in kis autograph, is in tke Cottonian Library 
at tke British Museum {Nero MS, C. x.) Its 
authenticity is thoroughly established. It 
formed the foundation of Hayward’s ‘ Life,’ 
and was first printed by Burnet in kis ‘ His- 
tory of tke Kefoxmation.’ Declamations in 
Greek and Latin, French essays, private and 
public letters, notes for a reform of the order 
of the Garter, and notes of sermons are ex- 
tant in the king’s own handwriting, chiefly in 
tke British Museum Library. All these have 
I been printed in J. G. Nichols’s ‘ Literary Ee- 
;)mains of Edward VI.’ His own copy of tke 

Latin Grammar’ (1540) is at Lambeth; 
another copy richly bound for his use (dated 


1 542) is a,t the 1 hi tish M iisiuim. The French 
treatise liy the king against the papal supre- 
macy was piiblislujd se])aratoly in aiiEuo’lish 
translation in 1082 and 1810, and with the 
original in 1874-. Tke rough draft in the 
king’s handwriting is In J k-it. Mus. MS. Addit. 
5404, and I ke porl'octed coi)ym the Cambrido'e 
IJniv. Library, Dd. xii. 50. ^ 

[A complete memoir, with extracts from the 
Privy Council Eegisters a,iid from other original 
docuineiits, is preiixed to J. C. Nichols’s Litory 
Jhiniiiins (Koxbiu'gho Club, 18/57). This memoir 
siipcrscdoH Sir Jolm llaywanl’s Life (1630) and 
Ty tier’s Jkigland nudor Kdward VI and Mary 
(1830). Ollier authorities are Machyrfs Diary 
(Canid. Boc.) ; Clironiclo of tlio Grey Friars 
(Camd. Soe.) ; Chronielo of Queen Mary and 
Quoon Jane (Camd. Sue,); Grafton’s Chruniele; 
Foxci’s Acts, which dovol.cs much space to Ed- 
ward’s reign and charaetor; Zurich Letters, 
vol. i. ; Ki)islola! Aselmmi ; Cal. State Papers 
(Domestie) ; Btrypo’s Annals, and Historia delle 
COSO oceors(i ml regno d’Jnglultorra in materia 
ded Duea, di Nortomlierlaii (Vonico, 1/5.58). Mr. 
Proudti’s History of JOngla.iid, Canon Dixon’s 
Cluireh Hisloiy, a, ml LiiigartL’s History give ela- 
borate accounts of the events of the time.] 

B. L. L. 

EDWAEI), ruixoM 010 ‘WxLm (1330- 
12)7(5), calhal the Br.Aciic PuiNCE, and some- 
times .Edwaki) IV {JhUo(jiim) and Edwaed 
01 '’ W'ooDMTooK (Bak i-]Jt), the (1(1 cst SOU of Ed- 
ward ILL [(]. V,] and (vliiemi Philippa, was born 
at AVoodstock on 15 June 1300. His father 
on 10 Se])t'. allowed five hundred marks a 
year from tlie ])rofitH of tliij county of Chester 
for kis makUenauce, and on 25 lAb. follow- 
ing tke Avkole of these profits were assigned 
to the (pieen, lor uuuntnining him and the 
king’s sist(‘r Ikeanor { Nedent, ii, 798, 811). 

' In tlui July of that yea-r the king ])roposud 
to marry him to a, daugliter of Philip VI of 
France (ih. p, 822). On 18 March 1333 he 
was invested with the earldom and county of 
Chester, and iti, tine parlianuuit of 9 Feb. 1337 
he was created I )uke of (Cornwall and received 
the duchy by charter da, ted 17 hlarck. This 
is the earliest inst ance of tlui creation of a 
duke in England. By the terms of the charter 
tli(-i duchy Avas to bo lield by him aiid the 
eldest suns of kings of England (Ooukthope, 
]). 9). Ilis tutor Avas Dr. AV alter Burley 
[c[. V.] of M(3rton Oollt‘g(^., Oxford. His reve- 
nues Avero placed at the disposal of kis mother 
iu March 1334 for the exptmses she incurred 
in bringing np him and Ins tAvo sisters, Isa- 
bella and Joan (Fwdera, ii. 880). Kumoiirs 
of an impending French invasion led the king 
in August 1336 to order that he and his 
household should remoA'e to Nottingham 
Castle as a place of safety (ib. p. 919). AVhen 
tAvo cardinals came to England at the end of 
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1337 to make peace between the king and 
Philip, the Duke of Cornwall is said to have 
met them outside the city of London, and in 
company with many nobles to have conducted 
them to the king (Holinsheb). On 11 July 

1338 his father, who was on the point of 
leaving England for Flanders, appointed him 
guardian of the kingdom during his absence, 
and he was appointed to the same office on 
27 May 1340 and 5 Oct. 1342 {Fcedeva, ii. 
1049, 1 I 25 , 1212) ; he was of com*se too young 
to take any save a nominal part in the ad- 
ministration, which was carried on by the 
council. In order to attach John, duke of 
Brabant, to his cause, the king in 1339 pro- 
posed a marriage between the young Duke of 
Cornwall and Johns daughter Margaret, and 
in the spring of 1345 wrote urgently to Pope 
Clement TI for a dispensation for this mar- 
riage {ib. ii. 1083, iii. 32, 35). On 12 May^ 
1343 Edward created the duke Prince of 
Wales, in a parliament held at Westminster, 
investing him with a circlet, gold ring, and 
silver rod. The prince accompanied his father 
to Shiys on 3 July 1345, and Edward tried 
to persuade the bmgomasters of Ghent , Bruges, 
and Ypres to accept his son as their lord, but 
the mui-der of Van Artevelde put an end to 
this project. Both in September and in the 
following April the prince was called on to 
furnish troops from his princix^ality and earl- 
dom for the impending campaign in France, 
and as he incurred heavy debts in the king’s 
service his father authorised him to make his 
wiU, and provided that in case he fell in the 
war his executors should have all his revenue 
for a year (ib. iii. 84). He sailed with the 
king on 11 July, and as soon as belauded at 
La Hogue received knighthood from his father 
(ib. p. 90; letter of Edward III to Archbishop 
of York, JR.etrospective Review, i. 119 ; Rot. 
Rarl iii. 163; CiiANEOS, 1. 145). Then he 
^ made a right good beginning,’ for he rode 
through the Cotentin, burning and ravaging 
as he went, and distinguished himself at Hie 
taking oi Caen and in the engagement with 
the force under Godemar du Fay, which en- 
deavoured to prevent the English army from 
crossing the Somme by the ford of Blanquo- 
taqiie. Early on Saturday, 26 Aug., he re- 
ceived the sacrament with his father at Cr6cy, 
and took the command of the right, or van| 
of the army with the Earls of Warwick and 
Oxford, GeofheyHarcourt, Chandos, and other 
leaders, and at the head, it is said, though 
the numbers are by no means trustworthy, 
of eight hundred men-at-arms, two thousand 
archers, and a thousand Welsh foot. When 
the Genoese bowmen were discomfited and 
the front hue of the French was in some 
disorder, the prince appears to have quitted 


his position in order to fall 011 lJuur second 
line. At this moinont, howeviu;, Ihe (Jounl; 
of Alen^on charged his division _ with siudi. 
fury that ho was in much peril, and the 
leaders who commanded with him scuit a luo.s- 
senger to tell his father that ho was in griuit 
straits and to beg for succour. Wluui, Edwjird 
learned that his son was unwoiindtHl, lu^ bade 
the messenger go back and say Ihatlu^ would 
send no help, for he would that tlu^ lad should 
win his spiu's (the prince was, however, al- 
ready a knight), that the day should I)(^ his, 
and that he and those who liad charge', of him 
should have the honour of it. It is said Lliat 
the prince was thrown to tlio ground ( I U 
p. 1G7) and was rescued by Iticliard dci Beau- 
mont, who carried the banner of Wah'.s, and 
who threw the banner over t he ])rin(;(^, be- 
strode his l)ody, and beat back his assailanis 
(Ilistoire des mayeurs ]). 328). 

iiarcourt now sent to Arundel for help, and 
he forced hack the French, who had ])rol)al)ly 
by this time advanced to the rising ground of 
the English jjosition. A Hank at, lade on the 
side of Wadicourt was next inadii by the 
Counts of Aloiifon and Poulhitui, l)u(, 
English wore strongly cntrencluul tluu’(^, and 
the Erench were unabU', to ])(ne( rate the de- 
fences and lost, the Dukci of ijorraiiu^ and lliei 
Counts of Aleii^on and Illois. Tlu^ tevo front 
lines of their army were ut tcudy broken lu'-fon^ 
King rhili})’s division engaged. Thou Edward 
appears to have adva-nctal at, tlu', Jiead of tlu^ 


reserve, and the rout soon b(M!a,m(^ c.onipbste. 
When Edward met bis son nJ’lu'r Mus baitbs 
was over, he emln’aend liiin anddedarcKl tha;t 
he had acquitted himsdr loyally, and tlie 
prince bowed low and did nsvereru'n to his 
father. The next day lu'. joirieil t,Iu^ king in 
paying funeral honours to tlu^ kiugoCBoluunia 
(BAnoN SEYMOUli DU Coj^HTANT, ,/>Vr/< 7 ///c da 
Cr6('y,A ]84(); IjODANDUu, JliHoire d'AMc-* 
villa j ArcJiceolof/ia, xxviii. J7lb 
It is commonly said that the, ])rinc;e re- 
ceived the name of the Black lh*in(*.e aftca* 
the battle of Crecy, and that he was so called 
because ho wore black armour at the bat. tie. 
The first recorded notices of the npiiellation 
seem to be given by Leland (Ch//ec7n?aYr,ed. 
Hearno, 1774, ii. 307) in a Imading i.o tlie 
‘ Itinerary ’ extracted from ‘ Eulogiumd The 
^ Black Prince,’ however, is not in the ^ Eulo- 
gium ’ of the Bolls Series, except in, the editor’s 
marginal notes. Leland (ib. jip. 471 -9<)) xxj- 
peats the appellation in quotations ^ owtn of 
a hooke of chroniques in Peter Collcjge Li- 
brary.’ This ' booke ’ is a transcri])t from a 
copy of Caxton’s ' Chronile,’ with the continua- 
tion by Dr. John Warkworth, master of the 
college, 1473-98 (edited by Halliwcll for 
the Camden Society, and also printed in a 
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moclernisecl text in ‘ Chron. of tlio White 
Hose/ pp. 101 sq.) The manuscript luis Wailc- 
■worth’s autograph, ^ inonitum/ but on exami- 
nation is found not to contain the words 
‘ Black Prince/ Other early writ,ers who give 
Edward his well-known title are: Grafton 
(1663), who writes •[). 3L^4, printed 

1569), ^Edward, prince of 'VVah^s, who was 
called the blacke prince;’ Ilolinslu^d (iii. 
348, h. 20); Shakespeare, Olenry V,’ ir. iv. 
56 ; and in Speed. Barnes, ^ History of .Ed- 
ward III ^ (1688), p. 363, says : ^Erom this 
time the French began to call him Lo Neoir 
or the Black Prince,’ and givevs a rc.dertmc(i 
which implies tliat the aj)pellation is found 
in a record of 2 lUchard If, but his roferimco 
docs not appear sulliciently clear to admit of 
veri‘hcation. The name does not occur in tlie 
‘Eulogiuin,’ the ^Chronicle’ of 0('X)irrey le 
Baker, the 'Chronicon Angliic,’ the ‘Poly- 
chronicon’ of Higdon or of Trevisa, or in 
Caxton’s 'Chronile’ (14B2), nor is it used by 
Jehan le Bel or Froissai't. Jehan do’Wavriii 
(d. 1 47 4 ?),Avho expounds a prophecy of Merlin 
as applying to the prince, says that lie was 
called Ihe-de-Plomb ’ ( Croviques (TBmjU- 
terre^ t. i,L ii. c. 6(), Bolls ed. i. 236). Louanclro 
{IList. d’Ahheville, p. 230) asserts that before 
the battle Edward arrayed his son in black' ar- 
mour, and it seems that the prince used black 
in his heraldic devices (Nxcuois, h*oyal Wilk, 
p_. 66). It is evident from the notices of the 
sixteenth-century historians that when they 
wrote the name was traditional (tlie subioct 
is discussed in Dr. Murray’s ‘Now English 
Dictionary/ art. ‘ Black Prince,’ pt. iii. col. ii. 
p. 895; compare tlic ‘ Anticuary/ vol. xvii. 
No. 100, p. 183). As regards the story that 
the prince took the crest of thret^ ostrich 
feathers and the motto ‘ Ich dien ’ from the 
king of Bohemia, who was slain in the battle 
of Cr6cy, it may be noted, first, as to the 
ostrich feathers, that in the manuscript of 
John of Arderne’s [q. v.] ‘Medica,’ written 
by ‘William Seton (Sloane M6\ 50, f. 74, 
I4th cent.), is an ostrich feather used as a 
mark of reference to a previous page, on which 
the same device occurs, ‘ ubi depihgitiir ponna 
principis Wallias,’ with the remark : ‘ Et nota 
quod talem pennam albam portabat Ed- 
wpdus, primogenitus E. regis Anglim, super 
cristam suam, et illam pennam conenisivit de 
Eege Boemise, cuem interfecit apud Oresy in 
francia ’ (see also J. de Aeebene, ‘ Miscel- 
lanea medica et chirurgica,’ in Slocme MS. 
335, f. 68, 14th cent. ; but not, as asserted in 
Notes and Queries, ^2nd ser. xi. 293, in Ar- 
derne’s ; Practice/ Sloane MS. 76, f. 61, written 
inEnglish 15th cent.) Although the reference 
and remark in Sloane MS. 56 may be by 
Seton and not by Arderne, the prince’s phy- 
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sician il; is (iviilcnt-, that probably before the 
p'linccEs (kuitili tlie ostrich leather was recos;- 
nised as his iieculiar badge, assumed after the 
battle ol Crecy. While the crest of John of 
Boluuma, was the entire wings of a vulture 

‘boBiu'inkltulwitJilmdeu leaves of gold ’(poem 

in Baron Heiireuliurg’s Bauanth, Dm de 
Lowyof/ue-, Omvimt dm VukE, Gen6alofjie 
des Comtes deFlandre,'^\). ()6~7), the ostrich 
seems to havci Ixxui the badge of his house * 
it was Ixirne by (ineen Anno of Bohemia' as 
well as hy her brother W’eiizol, and is on her 
elligy on her tomb (Mrc//ry.Y;7y/m,xxix. 32-59). 
The hxUher ba, dge occ.urs as two feathers on 
four seals of the prince (f/u xxxi. 361), and 
as 1 Inee IcJiitihers on the alternate escutcheons 
])laco(l on his tomb in accordance with the 
clireed ions ol’ his will. The ])rinco in his will 
says that tJie Ibalhers we;r(5 ‘ for piiace/ i.e. 
f()r Joust, s a,n(l I ournanients, and calls them 
his badge, not his cr(\st. Allhough the os- 
trich It'ather Avas Ids special badge, it was 
placed on mmo. ])la,to belonging to his mother, 
Avas used in tlie Jbnn of one or more feathers 
l)y various niembtu-H of the royal hoase, and,, 
hy grant, of Uichard II, by Thomas MoAvbray, 
duke of Norlollc (i/). 354. ”79). The story of 
the prince’s wiiiniiig lh(^ feathers Avas printed, 
probably for t,ho first, t,imo, by Camden in liis 
‘Bemainos.’ In his first, (xlition (1005) he 
stales that, it avus ‘ at i,ho l)at,t]o of Poictiers/ 
p. 161, but corrects this in Ids next edition 
p.6ll), p. 2M Secondly, a,s to the motto, 
it appeal’s t,hal, the prince used luvo mottoes, 
‘ J loiiinout ’ and ‘Ich dam,’ Avhich are both 
a])j)ended as signature to a leit er under his 
privy seal (Awfueoloyla, xxxi. 381). In his 
Avill he diroct-ed that, ‘ Jlouinout’ should be 
written on each of the escutcheons round his 


tomb. But it actaially occurs only over the 
escutcliGoiis l)(iaring Ids arms, Avliile over the 
alternate (^scutclaions Avith his badge, and 
also on the csscroll upon tlu^ quill of each 
leather, are tlui Avords ‘ ich di(mt‘. ’ (sid). ‘ IIou- 
mout ’ is interpreted as mcundtig high mood 
or courage {lb. xxxii. 69). No early tradi- 
tion connects 'Ich dien’ Avith John of Bo- 
hemia. Like ‘ iroumout,’ it is ])robably old 
Elemish or Ijoav German. Camden in his 
‘ Bomaincs ’ (in tlui passage cited above) says 
that it is old English, ‘Ic dien/ that is ‘I 
servo,’ and that the ])rinco ‘ adjoyned ’ the 
motto to the feathers, and he connects it, no 
doubt rightly, Avitli the prince’s position as 
heir, referring to Ep. t,c) (Jalatians, iv. 1. 

The x’rhice Avas present at the siege of 
Calais, and after the surrender of the town 
harried and burned the country for thirty 
mUes rpund, and brought much booty back 
Avith him (Knto'jiton, c. 2695). He returned 
to England with his father on 12 Oct. 1347, 
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took part in the ;i ousts and other festivities 
of the court, and was invested hy the king* 
with the new order of the Garter. He shared 
in the king’s chivalrous expedition to Calais 
in the last davs of 1349, came to the rescue 
of his father, and when the combat was over 
and the king and his prisoners sat down to 
feast, he and the other English knights served 
the king and his guests at the first course 
and then sat down to meat at another table 
(Eeoissaut, iv. 82). When the king em- 
barked at Winchelsea on 28 Aug. 1350 to 
intercept the fleet of La Cerda, the prince 
sailed with him, though in another ship, and 
in company with his brother, the young Eail 
of Hichmond (John of Gaunt). His ship 
was grappled by a large Spanish ship and 
was so full of leaks that it was likely to sink, 
and though he and his knights attacked the 
enemy manfully, they were unable to take 
her. The Earl of Lancaster came to his 
rescue and attacked the Spaniard on the other 
side,- she was soon taken, her crew were 
thrown into the sea, and as the prince and 
his men got on board her their own ship 
foundered (ib. p. 95 ; Nicolas, JKoyal Navy, 
ii. 112). In 1353 some disturbances seem to 
have broken out in Cheshire, for the prince 
as earl marched with the Duke of Lancaster 
to the neighbourhood of Chester to protect 
the justices, who were holding an assize there. 
The men of the earldom offered to pay him 
a hea'V’y fine to bring the assize to an end, 
but when they thought they had arranged 
matters the justices opened an inquisition of 
trailbaston, took a large sum of money from 
them, and seized many houses and much land 
into the prince’s, their earl’s, hands. On his 
return from Chester the prince is said to have 
passed by the abbey of Dieulacres in Staf- 
fordshire, to have seen a noble church which 
his grandfather, Edward I, had built there, 
and to have granted five hundred marks, a 
tenth of the sum he had taken from his earl- 
dom, towards its completion ; the abbey was 
almost certainly not Dieulacres hut 'Vale 
Royal (ENightoit, c. 2606 ; Mo 7 iastico 7 i, v. 
•626, 704; Baeis^es, p. 468). 

VTien Edward determined to renew the 
war with France in 1355, he ordered the 
prince to lead an army into Aquitaine while 
•le, as his plan was, acted with the king of 
Navarre in Normandy, and the Duke of Lan- 
•caster upheld the cause of Montfort in Brit- 
tany. The prince’s expedition was made in 
accordance with the request of some of the 
Gascon lords who were anxious for plunder. 
On 10 July the king appointed him his lieu- 
tenant in Gascony, and gave him powers to 
act in his stead, and, on 4 Aug., to receive 
homages (Fcedei'a, iii. 302, 312). He left 


London for Plymouth on 30 .Tune, was de- 
tained there by contrary winds, and s(it sail 
on 8 Sept, with about throe hundred ships, in 
company with the Earls of Warwick, Suilblk, 
Salisbury, and Oxford, and in command of a 
thousand men-at-arms, twothousaml archers, 
and a large body of Welsh foot (Avesu ifey, p. 
201). At Bordeaux tho Gascon lords re- 
ceived him with much rejoicing. It was de- 
cided to make a short campaign before the 
winter, and on 10 Oct. he set out with lift^cen 
hundred lances, two thousand archers, and 
three thousand light foot. Whatever sel uune 
of operations the king may have formed dur- 
ing the summer, this expedition of the prince 
was purely a piece of marauding. After 
grievously harrying the counties of Juliac, 
Armagnac, Astarac, and part of Commingoa, 
he crossed the Garonne at Ste.-Marie a little 
above Toulouse, which was occupicxl by the 
Count of Armagnac and a considorablo force. 
The count refused to allow the garrison 
to make a sally, and the ])rince j)assed on, 
stormed and burnt Mont Giscar, where many 
men, women, and children wove ill-treatoll 
and slain (Feoissaet, iv. 163, 373), andtoolc 
and pillaged Avignonct and Castelniiuclary. 
All the country was rich, and tins people 
^good, simple, and ignorant of war,’ so the 
prince took great s;)oil, especially of carpets, 
draneries, and jewels, for ^ tho robbers ’s])are(l 
nothing, and the Gascons who marcluid with 
him were specially greedy (Jin i an j;io jVinv, 
ii. 188; Feoissaet, iv. 165'). (larcassonne was 
taken and sacked, hut lie did not take tho 
citadel, which was strongly situated and for- 
tified. Oiirmes (or ITomps, near Narbonno) 
and Tr6bes bought olf his army. He plun- 
dered Narbonno and thought of attacking the 
citadel, for he heard tluit there was much 
booty there, hut gave U]) tho idea on finding 
that it was well defended. While lie was 
there a messenger came to him from the papal 
court, urging him to allow negotiations for 
peace. He replied that lie could do nothing 
without knowing his father’s will ( Aveshtoy, 
p. 215). From Narbonne he turned to march 
oack to Bordeaux. The Count of Armagnac 
tried to intercept him, but a small body of 
French having been defeated in a skirmish 
near Toulouse the rest of the army rctreatcid 
into the city, and the prince returned in peace 
to Bordeaux, bringing back with him enor- 
mous spoils. The expedition lasted eight 
weeks, during which the prince only rested 
eleven days in all the places he visited, and 
without performing any feat of arms did the 
French king much mischief (letter of Sir 
J ohn W ingfield, Avesbuet, p. 222) . Diirin o- 
the next month, before 21 Van. 1356, thS 
leaders under his command reduced five towns 
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and seventeen castl(is (anoiliur Inlier oi iSir 
jr, AVing’field, ih. p. 2i^4). 

On () July tlic prince set outp)ii a.iio(Juvr 
expedition, nnderinkcu with the iiitiuitioii ol 
passing’ throug'li hVanco to Normandy, find 
there giving aid to his lather’s Norman allii'iS 
the ])arty headed hytlic Icing of Navarre find 
GoolFrey Ilarcourt. In Normimdy lie ex- 
pected, ho says, to be met liy Ids liithei’ (letter 
of the prince dated 20 Oct., ArvlKeohjia^ i. 
212; Fxwlssakt, iv. 10(5). Jfe eroysod thi^ 
Dordogne at Bergerac on 4Ang. (lor itinerary 
of tliis expedition see 415 sq.), 

and rode through Auvergne, Limousin, and 
Derry, pliiudei’ing and burning as In* wi'ut 
until ho came to Jiourges, where lie Imriittlie 
siihiirhs hut failed to take the city, lie then 
turned westward and made an unsiieeossbil 
attack on Jssoudun, 25-7 Aug. M,eauwliile 
King John was gathering a lai’gi' force at 
Chartres, wlumco he was able to defend tln^ 
passages of the Loire, and wjis sending trooiis 
to tlui fort.ressos that seemed in daugi'i* of 
attack. From Issoudnn the prince I'etiirned 
to his former lino of inarch an.d took Vierzon. 
There he learnt that it would he im])ossII)le 
for him to cross the Loin; or to form )i, junc- 
tion with Lancaster, who was then in Brittfiny. 
Accordingly he didermincd to mturnto 15or- 
doaux by wfiy of Poitiers, and after ])ntt ing 
to death most of tlui garrison of the castle, of 
Vierzon set out on the 2t)th towards Poiuo- 
rantin. Some French knights who slarmislicd 
with his advanced guard rot.roatnd into thiiti 
place, and when he heard it he said: Mmt 
us go there; I should like to S(jc tkeiu a little 
nearer.’ lie inspected the fortniss in person 
and sent his friend Ohandos to summon tlu^ 
garrison to surrender. Th(i place was doleinlcfl 
hyBoucicault and other leaders, an don their 
refusing his suminons ho assfiulted it on tlio 
31st. The siege lasted throe dfiys, and the 
prince, who was enraged at the death of one 
of his friends, declared that ho would notleavt' 
the place untaken. Finally he seir liin to the 
roofs of the fortress hy using Greek fire, re- 
duced it on 3 Bept., and on the Hth ])roceodod 
on his march through Berry. On the biliKing 
John, who had now gathered a large force, 
crossed the Loire at Blois and went in pur- 
suit of him. When the king was a,(i Loelies 
on the 12th lie had as many as twenty thou- 
sand men-at-arms, and with these and Ills 
other forces he advanced to Chauvigny. On 
the 16th and 17th his army crossed the 
Vienne. Meanwhile the prince was march- 
ing almost parallel to the Ih-ench and at only 
a^few miles distance from thorn. It is impos- 
sible to believe Froissart’s statement that he 
was ignorant of the movements of the French. 
From the 14th to the 16th ho was at Oliiltel- 


horaiiK:, and outlie next day, Saturday, as he 
was niai’ehingi,()wa,r(ls roitiers, some French 
nu'ii-at-arins skinniMhed with his advance 
guard, pursued Iheiu u]) to the main body of 
his a,nny, and were all slain or taken prh 
soners. The h’rench Icing had outstripped 
him, and jiis lad.n'at; was cu(; off by an army 
at leasli lifly thoiiNaanl strong, while he had 
not, it is said, more thanahout two thousand 
men-at-arms, four (liousand a, rollers, and hf-. 
temi, lumdreil light foot. .Lancaster had en- 
diaivoiired to comelio his ridief, Imthaclbeen 
stoiiiHul by the h'reneh at Pon(.-de-06 (G/on- 
‘///f/ue (Je BoHiwid du, p. 7), ‘When 

the ]irlneejvnew that (h,e hVeiudi army lay 
hetween him aaid Poitiers, he took up lus 
position, onsonie rising ground In the soutli- 
ea,stor th(^ city, lieloveen the right hank of 
tli(^ Mlansson and (he old Ponian road, pro- 
hahly on a spot now called La ( hirdinerie, a 
farm in tlie eoinniiine of Beaaivoir, for the 
name I\I,an])er(iiiis Ims long gone out of use, 
and reinaitied tlnn’o (hat night, Dus next day, 
iSiiii(lny,(lie IHllgtlie eardinal, ILMie Talley- 
rand,, e.alh'd, Lif Pdrigord,’ olhaanod hnum 
from John, to endeavour (o make piaice. The 
lirimai was willing enongli to come (o terms, 
and odered to give up all the towns aiicl 
e,astles lu^ had eon(|H('red, lio set free all liis 
prisoners, and nol, (,o serve against the king of 
h’rajieerorsev(vn,yea,rs,l)esid('s, i(. is said, offer- 
ing a payuK'nl; of a. liiindred I'lioiisaaid francs. 
King John, however, was persuaded to de- 
mand tha/t the 'prinee aaid a, liuudred of his 
knights should surrender themselves up as 
]nisoners, and, tn this he would not consent. 
The cardinaTs negotia lions lastiid, tlio whole 
(lay, aaid were protran.ted in (he interosl; of 
(he F’(‘nch, for John wa,H anxious to give time 
for fnrlhei: reiidbrcemeul.s to join, liis army, 
nonsidi'i’ing the position, In wliiek the prince 
then was, it seems probable Unit the hrenoli 
might have destroyed Ids litlle army simply 
liy hemming it in. wilh a portion of their host, 
and HO eidier starving it or forcing it to leave 
its strong staFion and liglili in tlie o])en with 
the carlaiinty of delea/t. Anyway John made 
a fatal mistake in allowing the prinee the re- 
spite of Biinday; for while the negotiations 
wore going forward ho em])loye(lhis army in 
strengthening its position. The Bnglish front 
was well covered lyy vines and Inidges; on 
i(;s loft and rear was tlu^ ravine of the Miaiis- 
son and a good deal of hrokeii ground, and 
its right was Hanked by the woo(i and abbey 
of Nouaillh. All t'hro'ugh the day the army 
was busily engaged in cligging t.renches and 
making fmices, so that it stood, as at Cr^cy^ 
in a kind of entrenched camp (FnorssABT, 
v. 29 ; M.ATT. AbnnAN.T, vii. c. 1 6). The prince 
drew lip his men in three divisions, the first 
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l)emg commanded by Warwick and SufFolk, 
tke second by himself; and the rear by Salis- 
bury and Oxford. The Trencb were drawn up 
in four divisions, one behind the other, and so 
lost much of the advantage of their superior 
numbers. In front of his first line and on 
either side of the narrow lane that led to his 
position the prince stationed his archers, who 
were well protected by hedges, and posted a 
kind of ambush of three laundred men-at- 
arms and three hundred mounted archers, 
who were to faU on the flank of the second 
battle of the enemy, commanded by the Duke 
of Normandy. At daybreak on the 19th the 
prince addressed his little army, and the floht 
began. An attempt was made by three hun- 
dred picked men-at-arms to ride through the 
narrow lane and force the English position, 
but they were shot down by the archers. A 
body of Germans and the flrst division of 
the army which followed were thrown into 
disorder ; then the English force in ambush 
charged the second division on the flank, and 
as it began to waver the English men-at- 
arms mounted their horses, which they had 
kept near them, and charged down the hill. 
The prince kept Chandos by his side, and his 
friend did him good service in the fray [see 
Chixdos, Sir Johx]. As they prepared to 
charge he cried : ‘ J ohn, get forward ; you 
shall not see me turn my back this day, but 
I will be ever with the foremost,^ and then 
he shouted to his banner-bearer, ‘ Banner, 
advance, in the name of God and St. George ! ’ 
All the French except the advance guard 
fought on foot, and the division of the Duke 
of Normandy, already wavering, could not 
stand against the English charge and fled in 
disorder. The next division, under the Duke 
of Orleans, also fled, though not so shame- 
f Lilly, but the rear, under the king in person, 
fought with much gallantry. The prince, 

^ who had the courage of a lion, took great 
delight that day in the fight,’ The combat 
msted till a little after 3 p.m,, and the 
French, who were utterly defeated, left eleven 
thousand dead on the field, of whom 2,426 
were men of gentle birth. Nearly a hundred 
counts, barons, and bannerets and two thou- 
sand men-at-arms, besides many others, were 
made prisoners, and the king and his youngest 
son, Philip, were among those who were 
taken. The English loss was not large. 
VV hen the king was brought to him the prince 
with respect, helped him to take 
oil his armour, and entertained him and the 
^eater part of the princes and barons who 
had been made prisoners at supper. He 
served at the king s table and would not sit 
down with him, declaring that ‘ he was not 
worthy to sit at table with so great u kino- 


or so valiant a man,’ and speaking many com- 
fortable words to him, for which the French 
praised him highly (Froissart, y. 64, 288). 
The next day the prince continued his re- 
treat on Bordeaux ; he marched warily, but 
no one ventured to attack him. At Bordeaux, 
which he reached on 2 Oct., he was received 
with much rejoicing, and he and his men 
tarried there through the winter and wasted 
in festivities the immense spoil they had 
gathered. On 23 March 1357 he concluded a- 
two years’ truce, for he wished to return homo. 
The Gascon lords were unwilling that the 
king should be carried ofl’ to England, and 
he gave them a hundred thousand crowns to 
silence their murmurs. He left the country 
under the government of four Gascon lords 
and arrived in England on 4 May, after a 
voyage of eleven days, landing at Plymouth 
i (KmGHTON, c. 2615 iJEitlogkm, iii. 227 ; Wal- 
sii^GHA]\i,i.283; Fcedera,\\i. 348, not at Sand- 
wich as Froissart, v. 82). AVlien he entered 
London in triumph on the 24th, the king, 
his prisoner, rode a fine white charger, while 
he was mounted on a little black hackney, 
.Judged by modern ideas the prince’s show of 
humility appears affected, and the Florentine 
chronicler remarks that the honour done to 
King John must have increased the misery 
of the captive and magnified the glory of 
King Edward ; hut this comment argues a 
refinement of feeling which neither Jlnglisli.- 
men nor Erenchmen of that day had probably 
attained (Matt. Villant, vii. c. 66). 

After his return to England the princo 
took part in the many festivals and tourna- 
ments of his father’s court, and in May 1359 
he and the king and other challengers held 
the lists at a joust proclaimed at London by 
the mayor and sheriffs, and, to the great de- 
light of the citizens, the king appeared as the 
mayor and the prince as the senior sheriff 
(Barites, p, 564). Festi%nties of this sort and 
the lavish gifts he bestowed on his friends 
brought him into debt, and on 27 Aug., when 
a new expedition into France was being pre- 
pared, tlie Idng granted that if he fell his 
executors should have his whole estate for 
four years for the payment of his debts (Jdr- 
dera^ iii. 445) . In October he sailed with the 
king to Calais, and led a division of the army 
during the campaign that followed [see under 
Edward III]. At its close he took theprin- 
cipal part on the English side in negotiating 
the treaty of Bretigny, and the preliminary 
truce arranged at Chartres on 7 May 1300 
was drawn up by proctors acting in his name 
and the name of the regent of France (ib. iii. 
486 ; Chakdos, 1. 1639). He probably did 
not return to England until after his father 
(James, ii. 223 n.), who landed at Bye on 
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18 M<ay. On 9 July lio and Ilonvy, duke of 
Lancaster, landed at Calais in attendance on 
tke Lrcncli king. As, liowover, the stipu- 
lated instalment of tlio ransom wa,s 

■not ready, lie returned to Itug'land, Icuivlufj;'' 
John in ckarge of Sir Waller Manny a.iKl 
tliree other knights (FEOissA-itT, vi. ^1). lie 
nccompanied liis lather to Calais on 9 Octi. to 
assist at the liberation of King’ John and the 
■ratification of the treaty, rode with John to 
Boulogne, where ho made hia ofieringCn the 
Church of the Virgin, andretuniod with his 
father to England at tlio beginning of No- 
yember. On 10 Oct. 13(>1 the prince, who 
was then in Jiis tliirty-lii;st year, married his 
cousin Joan, countess of Kent, daughter of 
Edmund of Woodstock, carl of Kent, younger 
son of IMward I, by Margaret, daught,er of 
Philio III of France, and widow of Thomas 
lord Holland, and in right of his wife earl of 
Kent, then in lim- thirty-third year, and the 
mother of three children. As the priiu„to and 
the countess wore related in the third de- 
gree, and also by the spiritual tic ol s])onsot- 
ship, the prince being godfalher to Jemn’s 
elder sonTliomas, a dlspenaationwaa obbained 
for their marriage from Innocent VI, though 
they appear to have hoen contracted before 
it was applied for (iduriem, iii. (526).^ The 
marriage was performed at Windsor, in the 
presence of the king, by Simon, archbishop 
of Canterbury. It is said that the marriage 
— ^that is, no doubt, the contract of marriage^^ 
— was entered into without the Iniowlodgo of 
the Idng (Ekoissabt, yi. 5^75, Amiens). The 
prince and his wife resided at Berkliainp- 
stead in Hertfordshire. On 19 July 1 302 the 
king granted him all his dominions in Aqui- 
taine and Crascony, to bo held as a princi- 
pality by liege homage on payment of an 
ounce of gold each year, together with the 
title of Prince of Aquitaine and Gascony 
{Foidera, iii. CG7). During the rest of the 
year he was occupied in preparing for his de- 
parture to his tiew principality, and after 
Christmas he received the king and his court 
at Berkhampstead, took leave of his father 
and mother, and in the following February 
sailed with his wife and all his household for 
Gascony, and landed at Kochelle. There he 
was met by Chandos, the king’s lieutenant, 
and proceeded with him to Poitiers, where 
he received the homage of the lords of Poitou 
and Saintonge ; he then rode to various cities 
and at last came to Bordeaux, where from 
9 to 30 July he received the homage of the 
lords of Gascony. He received all graciously, 
and kept a splendid court, residing sometimes 
at Bordeaux and sometimes at Angoulome. 
He appointed Chandos constable of Guyenne, 
and provided the knights of his household 


^vith. ])rofital)le ollices. They kept muck 
slain, and tlufir (extravagance displeased the 
pteophe (b'uoissAUT, vi. 82). Many of the 
( iascon lords Wi'.nedissal.islied at being handed 
()V(er to tlio dnininiou of the English, and the 
favour llui ])riiu;o sliowied to liis own country- 
muTi, and tiue osbmtatioiis magnificence they 
(exhibitiid, incmased llus heeling of dissatis- 
faction. Tine lord of Al))rot and many more 
Wieiae always r(eady to give what help they 
(eould to tine I'reuch. cnaise, and the Count of 
Koix, though lui visllnd blue ])riuce on his first 
arrival, was thoroughly hrcncli at lioart, and 
gave sonueti'oubhe in L'llJo byrcfusingtodo ho- 
mage for Bearn (Fvdrra, hi. 779). Charles V, 
who su(e(e(ited(ed to tlio throne of France in 
April ]3()l, was caneful to (encourage the 
malcontieiits, a,nd tine ])rince’s i)osition was 
hy no imeans (easy. In April 1 3tj3> the prince 
nuediiducl bodwteceu Hue (Joimts of Foix and 
Armagnac, who had for a long time been at 
war with (each otluer. He also atUmipted in 
th(i following Etebrimry to nuediatc l)etweeu 
Cliarbes of Blois ami Jolin of Montfort, the 
rivoil conipietitors for ilae duchy of Brittany. 
Both appiearcd bielbne him al) P'()iti(ers,hut his 
iniecliat'ion was unsiKeciessfid. Tlue next month 
lie (entiertaimedllue king of Cyprus at Angou- 
l(un(', and lueld a toiinuiUKOit tliene, At the 
same iinue he and his lords excused them- 
Bolvi^s from assuming tlue cross. During the 
Humnu'r t/lue lord of Allinet was at Paris, and 
his forcies and s(‘veral olluer ('buscou lords up- 
held tlu^ Fneiich cansie in Normandy against 
the party of Navarro. Meatiwhilo war was 
rcenewiecr in Bi*i(lany; Hue ])riuce allowed 
Chandos to rnlsie a, ml head a forcte to succour 
the iiarty of M onlifort, a, ml Chandos won the 
hatlle of Aiiray against the French.^ 

As the heachers of Hue fnee companies which 
(hesolatod Francje wiuve for tlue moat part Eng- 
lishmten or Gascons, Huey did not ravage Aqui- 
taine, and tlue ])L‘iuce was susp(?.ptod, probably 
not without causie, of (encouraging, or at least 
of taking no ])alns to discouragte, their pro- 
ceodiTigs (Froissart, vi. 183). Accordingly 
on 14 Nov. 13)(H Jklward called upon him 
to restrain their ravagi.es (Fivdarn, iii. 754). 
In 1305 these com])ani(es, under Sir Hugh 
Oalvehey [(p v.] and otluer lcad(n’S,took service 
with Dll Giles cl in, who enp Joyed them in 
13G0 in compcelling Pieter of Castile to flee 
from his kingdom, and in setting up his bas- 
tard brother, Henry of Trastamare, as king 
in his st(md. Peter, who was in alliance with 
King Edward, sent mesaongors to the prince 
asking his Inelp, and on receiving a gracious 
answer at Corunna, set out at once, and ar- 
rived at Bayonne with his son and his three 
daughters. The prince met him at Cap Bre- 
ton, and rode with him to Bordeaux, Many 
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of Ms lordsj botL. English and Gascon, were 
unwilling that he should espouse Peter’s 
cause, but he declared that it ■was not fitting 
that a bastard should inherit a kingdom, or 
drive out his law'fully born brother, and that 
no king or king’s son ought to suffer such a 
despite to royalty ; nor could any turn him 
from his determination to restore the king. 
Peter won friends by declaring that he would 
make Edward’s son king of Galicia, and would 
divide his riches among those who helped 
him. _ A parliament was held at Bordeaux, 
in wMich it was decided to ask the wishes of 
the English king. Edward replied that it 
was right that his son should help Peter, 
and the prince held another parliament at 
which the king’s letter was read. Then the 
lords agTeed to" give their help, provided that 
their -pay vras secured to them. In order to 
give them the required security, the prince 
agreed to lend Peter whatever money was 
necessary. He and Peter then held con- 
ference with Charles of Aavarre at Bayonne, 
and agreed with him to allow their trooj)s to 
pass through his dominions. In order to 
persuade him to do this, Peter had, besides 
other grants, to pay him 56,000 florins, and 
this sum was lent him by the prince. On 
-3 Sept, a series of ag’reements wore en- 
tered into between the prince, Peter, and 
Charles of Navarre, atLibourne, on the Dor- 
dogne, by which Peter covenanted to ])uttho 
prince in possession of the province of Biscay 
and the territory and fortress of Castro do 
Lrdiales as pledges for the repayment of this 
debt, to pay o50,000 florins lor six months’ 
wages at specified dates, 250,000 florins being 
the prince s wag'es, and 300,000 florins the 
wages of the lords who were to serve in the 
expedition.^ He consented to leave his tliree 
daughters in the prince’s hands as hostages 
loi the lulfilment of these terms, and further 
agreed that whenever the king, the prince 
or their_ heirs, the kings of England, should 
rnaich in person against the Moors, they 
should have the command of the van before 
^ btian kin^ s, and that if they were 
not present tlie banner of tbe king of England 
slioiild be earned in the van side by side with 
the banner of Castile (ib. hi. 799-807). The 
prince received a hundred thousand franca 
rom his father out of the ransom of the late 

plate to help to pay the soldiers he was 
a mg mto his pay. "While his army was 
Msemblmg he remained at Angouldme, and 

was there visited by Peter (Axala ; OnANBos) . 

for fof “ Christmas at Bordeaux, 

lor his wife was there brought to bed of her 

sec^d son Eichard. He left Bordeaux early 
m Pebruary, and joined his army at Da-v 


where ho remained Ihroi', diiyM, ami riHUMVial 
a reinforcement of four luindnHl mon-ati-anna 
and four hundred archers s(mi() out by his 
father under his brother John, duke of lain- 
caster. Prom Dax he advaaieiHl liy Hi . J<»a,n- 
Pied-de-Port through Eone.i'svuilh^s to Ihiai- 
plona. "When Oalyeley andol lau* hriglish ami 
Gascon hjaders of free comiKun(»s found (Iia,t 
he was about to figlit for (Ji(*y tliiaw 

up the service of Henry of I’raHtaimua^, and 
joined him ^because ho was tluu’r natural 
-ord’ (Atala, xvlii. 2), While Jn^ was af. 
Pamplona he received a letter of (kdiaiico 
from Pleiiry (PKorssAirr, vii. 10). h'rom 
Pamplona ho lua, relied by Arrui/ to Malva,- 
tierra, which opimed its gatess to his avniy, 
and thence advanced to Vittoria, inlmiding* 
to march on Burgos by this direct rout(h A 
body of his kniglits, which lie laid S(m(; out 
to rocoiinoitre iiuderSir Williain holt on, was 
defeated by a skirmishing part y, a,ncl Iu‘ found 
that Henry had occupi(!(i soim^ strong ]iesi- 
tions, and es])ecially St. Domingo do la ( !aJ- 
zada on the right of Ifie .Eliro, and /ahliurjiu 
on the left, which maik^ it iinpo.ssibh^ for Iiim 
to reacli fhirgos through A lava. Aiumrd- 
ingly he crossed the .Ebro, and (meamiM'd 
under tlio walls of Jjogrono. Eiiriug tlu'se 
movements his a,riuy had snllenHl IVom want, 
of provisions both ibr imm a,nd Imrsi's, and 
from wet and wdiuly \voafhm\ At, Logroihq 
however, though ])i’oyiHions wma' still Hoa,rct', 
they w(u-(‘ somewhat lail/ttir olf, and tlun-e 
on 30 March the ])rinc(i wrotn an answo.r 
to Henry’s letter. On, 2 April ho ((iiittml 
Logroho a-nd movial to “Navmrrctn do Idoja. 
Meanwhile JIniiry and his Ei‘mi(.Ji allii^s li'ml 
oncainjied at Najnra,, so tJiaX Itio two armlos 
wmre now inuir each, other. L(h.ters oassed 
between Jleury and Ihcs prim*,e!, for jlenry 
seems to have btam anxious to nialn^ t.onns. 
lie declared tlnit Ikhm.* was a tyrant, and 
had shed much iuuocaniti blood, to whie.h the 
prince riqdied that the king Inul tnld liim 
that all the ptsrsons luOiad shun wfmd.rai tors. 
The next morning the prince’s army ma rt Ju'd 
Irom Nayarreto, and all disinoimfod wliile 
they were yet some distanccj from Ihmry’s 
army. The van, in which were (hivn Oidu- 
saud raon-at-arms, both English, a, ml Bretons, 
was led by Lancaster, Chandos, Oalv(h 7 , ami 
Oiisson; the right division was commamkHl 
by Amagnac and other Qascxm lords ; tln^ 
left, in wliich some German imuxmnuh's 
marched with the Gascons, hy theChiptal do 
Buell and the Oount of l^^oix ^ and lliii rear 
or main battle by the prince, with tJirem 
thousand lances, and with the, ])rin(‘,e was 
Peter and, a little on his right, the chdJironed 
king of Majorca and his company ; tlui nnnm 
bers, however, arc scarcely to bo depended 
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on. Before the battle heg'an the prince ])raycd 
aloud to God that as lie had come that day 
to uphold the rig'ht and reinstate a disin- 
herited Icing, God "would grant him success. 
Then, after telling Peter thali he should know 
that day whether he should ha"VG his kiug- 
dom or not, he cried : ^Advance, banner, in 
the name of God and St. George ; and God 
defend our I’ight.’ The knights ol (Jastilo 
pressed liis van sorely, but the wings of 
Henry’s army hehavod ill, and would not 
move, so that the Gascon lords were abhi to 
attack the main body on the (lanks. Then 
the prince brought the mi\h\ body of his army 
into action, and tlie fight hocame hot, for lie 
had under him ^ the flower of chivalry, juid 
the most famous warriors in the whoh' world.’ 
At length Henry’s van gave way, and helled 
from the held (Ayala, xviii. c, 23 ; Ihiois- 
SAET, vii. 37; Ckakuos, 1. 3107 sip; llir 
Gitesoltn, p. 49). Whim, the battle was over 
the prince besought Peter to spare the lives 
of tliose who had olleuxlcd him. Peter as- 
sented, with the excep)tion of one not.orious 
traitor, whom he at once put to death, and 
he also had two others slain the next day. 
Among the prisoners was the French marshal 
Aiideneham, whom the prince had fornuu'ly 
taken prisoner at Poitiers, and whom he had 
released on his givinghis word that he would 
not bear arms against him until his ransom 
was paid. When the prince saw him ho re- 
proached him bitterly, and called him ‘ liar 
and traitor.’ Aiideneham denied that ho was 
either, and the prince asked him whether he 
would submit to the judgment of a body of 
knights. To this Aiideneham agreed, and 
after he had dined the prince chose twelve 
knights, four English, four Gascons, and four 
Bretons, to judge between himself and tb.o 
marshal. After he had stated his case, Au- 
deneham replied that he had not broken lus 
word, for the army the prince led was not 
his own ; he was merely in the pay of l^eter. 
The knights considered that this view of the 
prince’s position was sound, and gave their 
verdict for Aiideneham (Ayala). 

On 5 April the prince and Peter marched 
to Burgos, and there kept Easter. The prince, 
however, did not take up his quarters in the 
city, hut camped outside the walls at the 
monastery of Las Helgas. Peter did not pay 
him any of the money he owed him, and he 
could get nothing from him except a solemn 
renewal of his bond of the previous 23 Sept., 
which he made on 2 May before the high 
altar of the cathedral of Burgos (Feeder iii. 
825). By this time the prince began to sus- 
pect his ally of treachery. Peter had no in- 
tention of paying his debts, and when the 
prince demanded possession of Biscay told 


him that Ihii Biscayans would not consent 
to bi^ banded over to him. In order to o-et 
rid of his ciuditor he told him that he could 
not got luoiu^y at Bui-gos, and i)ersiiadecl the 
])rinco to tnk'o up his quai’tors at Valladolid 
whili^ he went to Seville, whence he declared 
ho would send tlie monoy ho owed. The 
princ(^ renuiinod at Valladolid during some 
vmy hot wi^athor, wai(;ing in vain for his 
money. His a.nny suUercd so terribly from 
dysimtery and other disoasos that it 'is said 
that scarctily oui', Englisluunn out of five ever 
saw Ihiglaud again (Kniuuton, c. 2629). He 
was liiinself seized with a sickness from which 
he noviir timrouglily recovered, and which 
some said was oiuihimI by ])oison (Walsixg- 
HAM, i. 305). Food and drink were scarce, 
and the I’riu.^ companies in his pay did much 
miseluef to the surrouuding country (Ciian- 
uos, I, 3(}7() si|. ) M oauwhili^ I lonry of Trasta- 
mari^ nuuh^ wa,r upon Arpiitaine, took Ba- 
gneres and wa,Ht:ed tlio couut.ry. Fearing that 
Oharlcs oC Na.va,i’rt^ would not allow him to 
return through his (lominions, the prince 
negotiatiMl with, king oT Aragon for a 
■jiassago I'or his troops. The king made a 
treaty wilJi him, and when Oharlos of Na- 
varro heard of it lui agriuul to allow the 
prince, the Duke of Lancaster, and some Of 
their lords to pass throiigli his country; so 
they retunuMl through Itoneusvallcs, and 
roaclmd I knxhaiux ea,rly in September. Some 
tinu^ aftm,' ho had returned the companies, 
some six thousand strong, also reached Aqui- 
taine, having pavssed tlirough Aragon. As 
they had not received the whole of the money 
the prince had agreed to pay them, they took 
up their (\uarttn*s in his country and began 
to do muci i m ischitd^ Ho persuaded the cap- 
tains to leave A(piii;aiue, and the companies 
und( 3 r their command c.rnssed the Loire and 
did much damagi'i lio Franco. This greatly 
angered (Jharles V, who aliout this time did 
the prince serious mischief by oncoiiraging 
disalliuition among the Gascon lords. When 
the ])rince was gatlioring his army for his 
S])anish expedition, the lord of Albret agreed 
to serve with a thousand lances. Considering, 
however, tliat he had at least as many men 
as h(3 could find provisions for, the prince on 
8 Dec. 13GG wrote to him requesting that be 
would bring two hundred lances only, f ne 
lord of Albret was much incensed at this, 
and, though jioace was made l)y his uncle 
the Count of Armagnac, did not forget the 
offence, and Froissart speaks of it as the 
‘ first cause of hatred between him and the 
prince.’ A more powerful cause of this lord s 
discontent was the non-payment of an annual 
pension which had been granted him by Ed- 
ward. About this time he agreed to marry 
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Margaret of Bourbon, sister of tbe c[ueen of 
France. Tbe prince was much vexed at tbis, 
nnd, bis temper probably being soured by 
sickness and disappointment, behaved with 
rudeness to both jD’Albret and bis intended 
bride. On tbe other band, Charles offered 
tbe lord tbe pension which be had lost, and 
thus drew him and bis uncle, tbe Count of 
Armagnac, altogether over to the French 
side. Tbe immense cost of tbe late cam- 
paign and bis constant extravagance had 
brought the prince into difficulties, and as 
soon as be returned to Bordeaux he called 
an assembly of the estates of Aquitaine to 
meet at St. Emilion in order to obtain a grant 
from them. It seems as though no business 
was done then, for in January 1368 he held 
a meeting of the estates at Angouleme, and 
there prevailed on them to allow him ixfouage, 
or hearth-tax, of ten sous for five years. An 
edict for tbis tax was published on 25 Jan. 
Tbe chancellor, John Harewell, held a con- 
ference at Niort, at which he persuaded the 
barons of Poitou, Saint onge, Limousin, and 
liouergue to agree to this tax, but the great 
vassals of the high marches refused, and on 
30 June and again on 25 Oct. tbe Counts of 
Armagnac, Perigord, and Comminges, and 
tbe lord of Albret laid their complaints before 
tbe king of France, declaring that be was 
their lord paramount (Feoissam, i. 548 oi., 
Bucbon). Meanwhile the princeb friencl 
Cbandos, who strongly urged him against 
imposing this tax, hacl retired to his Norman 
estate. 

Charles took advantage of these appeals, 
and on 25 Jan. 1369 sent messengers to tbe 
prince, who was then residing at Bordeaux, 
smnmonmg him to appear in person before 
him in Paris^and there receive j udgment. He 
replied: ^ We will willingly attend at Paris 
on the day appointed since the king of France 
sends for us, but it shall be with our helmet 
on our head and sixty thousand men in our 
company.’ He caused the messengers to be 
imprisoned, and in revenge for this the Counts 
of Perigord and Comminges and other lords 
set on the high-steward of Eouergue, slew 
mpy of his men, and put him to flight. The 
prince sent for Cbandos, who came to his help, 
and some fighting took place, though war was 
not yet declared. Has health was now so 
feeble that he could not take part in active 
operations, for he was swollen with dropsy 
and could not ride. By 18 March more than 
hundred towns, castles, and other places 
signified in one way or another their adhe- 
rence to the French cause (Froissaht, vii. 
Pref. p. Iviii).^ He had already warned his 
father of the intentions of the French king, 
but there was evidently a party at Edwai'd’s 


court that was jealous of his power, and liljs 
warnings were slighted. In Ainil, liowovor, 
war was declared. Edward sent the .Earls 
of Cambridge and Pembroke to lua assist- 
ance, and Sir Eobert Knolloa, who now aga,iu 
took service with him, added miicli to liis 
strength. The war in Aquitaine wjis desul- 
tory, and, though the English maintained 
their ground fairly in the field, every day 
that it was prolonged weakencid their hold 
on the country. On 1 Jan. 1370 the prince 
sustained a heavy loss in the death of his 
friend Cbandos. Several efforts were made 
by Edward to conciliate the Gascon lords 
'see under Edward III], but they wore 
fruitless and can only have served to weaken 
the prince’s authority. It is probable that 
John of Gaunt was working against him at 
the English court, and when ho was sent 
out in the summer to help his brother, ho 
came with such extensive powers that lie 
almost seemed as though he had come to 
supersede him. In the spring Chari (^s raiscul 
two large armies for tlio invasion of Aijui- 
taine; one, under the Duke of Anjou, was to 
enter Guyenne by La Iteoli^ and Borgmac, 
the other, under the Duke of Bcu-ry, was to 
march towards Limousin and (iuersy, and 
both wore to unite and besiege the prince in 
Angouleme. _ 111 as lie was, the prince loft 
his bed of sickness (Chanuob, L •!() 13) anti 
gathered an army at Cognac, wlim'e lie was 
joined by the Barons of Poito u and Saint^onge, 
and the Earls of Cambridge, Lancaster, ami 
Pembroke. The two French arinios gained 
many cities, united and laid siege to J Jiuoges, 
which was treacherously surrendered to tlunn 
by the bishop, who had been one of the 
prince’s trusted friends. When tlie prince 
neard of the surrender, ho swore 'by the 
soul of his father ’ that ho would Iiavo the 
place again and would malre the inhabitants 
nay dearly for their treachery. Ho set out 
from Cognac with an army of twelve hundred 
lances, a tliousand archers, and tJiroe thousand 
foot. His sickness was so groat that lie was 
unable to mount his horse, and was carried in 
a litter. The success of the French in Aqui- 
taine was chocked about this time by the 
departure of Du Gueaclin, who was sum- 
moned to the north to stox) the ravages of 
Sir Eobert Knolles. Limoges made a gal- 
lant defence, and the prince determined to 
take it by undermining the walls. Ilis 
mines were constantly counteiminod by tbe 
garrison, and it was not until the end of Oc- 
tober, after a month’s siege, that his minors 
succeeded in demolishing a largo piece of 
wall which filled the ditches with its ruins. 
The prince ordered that no quarter should 
be given, and a terrible massacre took place 
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of persons of all ranlis and agiis. Many 
])iteous a])i)ealHma*o ina(I(^ to liini Tor iii('r(‘.y, 
jj lit lie Avoid d not liearloni, and tliroe ihoii- 
sand men, Avoincn, and (diildnai aro said tiO 
liave been ]mt to ilio sAVord. Wluai tlio 
bisliop Avas bron^’Iit ladbro Id in, lii\ told him 
that Ids head should he cut oil, hut Laiuais- 
tcr bog'^nd him of Ids brollior, and so, while 
so many innocent persons AV(',re slain, ihe 
life of the chief olfendiT Avas siianal ddie 
city Avas pillag'ed mid liundi ( h'iu)isSAK'i', i. 

Ibiciion; Cuv.t. MUKUIUTII, p. W.)). 
The ])rincc retairiual (o (log’niic; Ids sudeness 
increased, and he was fonaal lo g’ivi^ up all 
hope of be.iug able lo direct any furtlier 
operations ami to procei'd lirsl. to Angoiilenm 
and then to Ilordmuix.. The di'.atli of his 
eldest son J^dwai’d, Avldcli happened ad tliis 
time, gricA’ed him greal ly; he hi ‘came Averse, 
and his surg’con advised him to ndsirn to 
Eug'huid. lie left Aquitiaine in charg'o of 
Lancaster, landed at Soiiiliampl.on early in 
Jamxary IdVl, met his fatliei* at AVimlsor, 
and put a sto]) to a treaty the Icing luul 
made the previous month Avith Charles of 
NaAuirre, for lie Avould not consent to the 
cession of territory that Charles denninded 
(Fwdera^ id. 007), and then Avent to his 
manor of Lerkhampstead, ruined alike in 
health and in fortune. 

On Ids return to England the prince Avas 
probably at once recognised as the natural 
opponent of the influence exercised by the 
anti-clerical and Lancastrian parly, anil it is 
evident that the clergy trusted him; for on 
2 May he met the conyocatioii of Canterliury 
at the Savoy, and persuaded them to make 
an exceptionally largo grant (Wilkins, Con.- 
cilia j in. 91). Jlis lioalth now began to im- 
prove, and in August 1372 ho sailed Avith Ids 
father to the relief of Thouars ; but the fleet ' 
never reached the French coast. On 5 Oct. 
he resigned the principality of Aquitaine mul 
Gascony, giving as his reason that its revenues 
Avere no longer suflicient to cover expenses, 
and acknoAvledging his resignation, in the par- 
liament of the next month. At the con- 
clusion of this parliament, after the knights 
had been dismissed, he met the citizens and 
burgesses ‘ in a room near the Avhite clianiber,’ 
and prevailed on them to extend the customs 
granted the year before for the protection of 
merchant shipping for another year {^llot. 
Farl ii. 310; Hallxk, Co?ist Ilist id. 47). 
It is said that after Whitsunday (20 May) 
1374 the prince presided at a council of pre- 
lates and nobles held at Westminster to an- 
swer a demand from Gregory XI for a subsidy 
to help him against the Florentines. The 
bishops, after hearing the pope’s letter, Avhich 
asserted his right as lord spiritual, and, by 


i lu^ granii of John, lord in chief, of the king- 
dom, dechiriHl that Gie Avas lonl of all.’ The 
cjuise of ihe crown, boAvover, Avas vigorously 
maint.ained, and tho prince, provoked at the 
hesil,atIoii of Archbisho]) Wittlesey, spoke 
sharply to bim, and at last, told liini that he 
Avas an ass. Jflio bisho])s gave AAuxy, and it 
A\ois dccbired lhati John luul no pOAvor to bring 
tbc realm into su1mmi1/iou ((hnt.Ji:ido(jium,iii. 

3;j7. fldnsstx)iy,in\latleaigthbytbocontmxia- 
torof tbc Mhilogium,’])rcH(‘ntssomo difficul- 
ties, and tho pope’s iiridunsion to sovereignty 
anil th(^ auswiu' thu,t Avas decided on read 
liki^ oebotssof the similar inciibuxls in 13GG). 
Tho prince’s sickness again liecame very heavy, 

though, Avlioii the ^ Good ])arbament’ met on 
2W A pril 1 37(1 he Ava.H looked, U])on as the chief 
su])port/ of the commons in. their attack on 
t lie a busies of tbc administration, andevidently 
actiod in lumecrt wit b Willinui of Wykeliain 
in opposing the influence of Jjaiicaster and 
the disrcpninhlc cliqiii^ id* courtiers Avho up- 
bidd it , and In^ luul good cause to fear that 
bis brothiM-’s ])0Aver would ])rove ihmgeroxis 
to tb('. prospiHds of bis son Lichard (Chmi. 
Ant/firp, lb‘id‘. xxix, ])]). 71 ,75, 303). Itichard 
Lyons, the king’s iimnicial agent, Avho was 
impiauhi'd for gigantic IVaAiils, sent liiiii a 
bribi'. of 1,000/. and other gills, buir lie refused 
to recifive it, though lu^ aJl-crwarils said that, 
it Avas a. i)ity be bail not. kiqit. it, and seixt it 
to |)ay tb(^ Holiliors Avho were .lighting tor the 
kingiiom (iO. p. 80). l^h'om, tlic lime that 
tliii parliannmt met be kneAv that he Avas 
dying, and Avas nuudi in prayer, and didnumy 
good and charitahlo Avorks. His dysentery 
biauime very viobmt, and lu^ often fainted 
.from, weakness, so that bis hoiisobold lielieved 
that be Ava,s u,cl.ually dead. Yet ho bore all 
his suirm’ings ])aliimitly, and Gnadc a very 
noble end, remembering God Ids Creator in 
his luairt,’ anil bidding bis pcopl(3 pray for 
bim(/7. p. 88; Oil AN, DOS, 1. 4133). lie gave 

gifts to all bis servants, a,nd took leave of the 
king his fathm,’, asking him three things, that 
ho Avimlil cimlirtn his gifts, pay his debts; 
quickly out of his estat e, and -[irotect his son 
Kicliaril. These things tho king ])rqinised. 
Then he calle.d bis young son to him, and 
hound him under a curse not to takepiAvay 
tho gifts lie luiil best.OAvecI. Shortly beiore he 
died Sir Itichard Stury, one of the courtiers 
of Lanca.sier’B party, came to see lum._ The 
prince reproached him bitterly for his evil 
deeds. Then bis strength failed. In hislast 
moments lie was attended by the Bishop oi 
Bangor, avIxo xxrge.d him to ask forgiveness oi: 
God and of all those Avliom he had injured. 
For a while ho Avoiild not do this, hxxt at last 
joined his hands and prayed that God axid 
man Avould grant him pardon, and so died m 
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liis fortj-sixtli year. His deatli took place 
at tlie palace of Westminster ("WALSlNeiiAM, 
i. 3:21 ; Feoissaet^ i. 706, Buchon; it is as- 
serted bv Caxton, in his continuation of the 
^ Polychronicon/ cap. 8, that the prince died 
at his manor of Kennington, and that his 
body was brought to Westminster) on 8 July, 
Trinity Sunday, a day he had always kept 
with special reverence (Chaxdos, L 4201). 
He was buried with great state in Canterbury 
Cathedral on 29 Sept., and the directions con- 
tained in his will were followed at his funeral, 
in the details of his tomb, and in the famous 
epitaph placed upon it. Above it still hang 
his surcoat, helmet, shield, and gauntlets. 
He had two sons by his wife Joan: Edward, 
born at Angouleme on 27 July 1364 {Biilo- 
136f5 (MuRi:wTJTn), or 1363 (Feois- 
saet), died immediately before his father’s 
return to England in January 1371, and was 
buried in the church of the Austin Friars, 
London ( Weevek, Funeral Monuments^ p. 
419 ) ; and Ptichard, who succeeded his grand- 
father on the throne : and it is said, two bas- 
tard sons, Sir John Sounder and Sir Eoger 
Clarendon [q. y.] 

[Barnes’s Hist, of Edward III with that of 
the Black Prince [see under Edwaiid III] ; Col- 
lins’s Life of Edward, Prince of Wales [see Col- 
lins, Arthur] ; G-. P. E. James’s Hist, of the Life 
of Edward the Black Prince, 1822, eulogistic and 
wordy, hut useful ; in the edition of 183G James 
defends his work from the strictures of the 
Athenfieum ; Longman’s Life and Times of Ed- 
ward III ; Murimutli cum cont, Engl. Hist. Soc. ; 
T. Walsingham, Eulogium Hist., and Chron. 
Anglige (Ptolls Ser.) ; Eohert of Avesbury, eel. 
Hearne; Knighton, eel. Twysden; Stow’s An- 
nales; G. le Baker, ed, Giles; Sloane M88. 56 
and 335 ; Archseologia, xxix. xsxi. xxxii.; Polls 
of Parliament ; Hymer’s Foedera, Kecord cd. ; 
Jehan le Bel, ed. Polain; Froissart, ed. Luce and 
ed. Buchon; Lo Prince Noir, pofemo du Heraut 
Chandos, ed. Er. Michel ; Chronique de Bertrand 
du Giieselin, Pantheon Litt. ; Istorie di Matteo 
Villani, Muratori, Kerum Ital- ss. xiv. For the 
battle of Poitiers, Memoircs de la Soci(^t<i des 
Antiquaires de I’Ouest, viii. 59, xi. 76. For the 
Bpanish campaign, Lopez de Ayala’s Cronicas do 
los Keyes de Castilla, ed. 1779. For other re- 
ferences see under Edward III, in text of above 
art., and in the notes of M. Luce’s Froissart.] 

W. II. 

^WAHD, Peixce oe Wales (1453- 
1471), only son of Henry YI, was born at 
u estminsteron 13 Oct. 1453, eight years after 
his father’s marriage with Margaret of Anion, 
and the day being that of the translation of St. 
Edward the King and Confessor, he received 
the name of Edward at baptism. He was 
baptised by Bishop Waynfleet ; Cardinal 
Kemp and Edmund, duke of Somerset, were 
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his godfathers, and Anne, duchess of Buck- 
ingham, was his godmother. His faJluir’s 
faculties were at the time clouded by an 
illness which had begun in August. At t-lie 
beginning of January 1454 an iiKdrectual 
attempt was made to bring the child uiuhu* 
the unhappy parent’s notice. The babe was 
created Prince of Wales on Whitainiday, 
9 June 1454. The government meanwhile 
had passed from the hands of Somerset into 
those of the Buko of who was ap- 

pointed protector during the Iting’s imbeoi- 
‘.ity, with a proviso that he should give U]> 
his charge to the Prince of "Wales if the 
latter should he willing to undertaho it when 
he attained years of discretion {liolh of Far L 
V. 243). But next Christmas the king r(i- 
covered, and on 30 Dec. the qiuum again 
brought to him his child, now more than a 
twelvemonth old. He asked his name, uaid, 
being told Edwuird, Inild u]) liis hands and 
thanked God. The king’s recoviuy only led 
TO the removal of the protect, or, the r(istora- 
tionofiiieliicient ministers, distrust, and civil 
war. The king again fell ill, and Vorlc was 
apiin protector; the ]:ingagaiTir(u.i()V(un(l,an(l 
York was again removed. For seven years 
all was in confusion. 

During this unsettled ■|)(u*iod the prince 
was continually Avitli his motlnu', who tried 
to keep the government entirely in Inu* own 
hands. It was insinuated hy the Yorkists 
that her child was not King I ftmry’s ; "while 
she, on the other hand, actually sounded some 
of the lords as to the advisabilily of getting* 
her husband to resign the crown in his favour. 
In the spring of 1456, after York’s first re- 
nioval from the ])rot(MM",orslii]), she took him 
into the north to Tiitbiiry, while tlu^ Yorkist 
lords at Sandall and Warwick ki'pt watch 
to see what she would do. In 1459, wlien 
the Aorkists were for a time overthrown, a 
provision was made for him in parliament 
as Prince of Wales {lloUs of FarL v. 356). 
In 1460 ho was with his father and mothm- 
at Coventry just before the battle of North- 
ampton; and there the king on departing 
for the field took kaivo of him and the (pioon, 
desiring the latter for her safety not to come 
to him again in obedience to any niessage, 
unless he sent her a secret token known only 
to themselves. Tlie day was lost for Henry, 
and Margaret, who had withdrawn to klccles- 
hall, fled further with her son to Chester, 
and from thence into Wales, being attacked 
and robbed on the way, near Malpas, by a 
dependent of her own whom she had put in 
trust as an officer of some kind to the princOi 
The two reached Harlech Castle with only 
our attendants, and afterwards stole away 
n secret tojoin the king’s half-brother, Jasper, 
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earl of Pembroke. They were in Wales in 
October, just before the Duke of York made 
his claim to the crown in parliament, which 
was settled at the time by a compromise that 
the duke should succeed on Henry’s death. 
Prince Edward was thus disinherited ; but 
his mother refused to recognise the parlia- 
mentary settlement, and arranged secretly 
with a number of friends for a great meeting 
at Hull. It appears, however, that she herself 
and her son hed from Wales by sea to Scot- 
land, and that while the Duke of York was 
defeated and slain by her adherents at Wake- 
held on 30 Dec., they had a meeting in 
January with the queen widow of James II 
at Lincluden Abbey, near Dumfries, where 
they all stayed together ten or twelve days, 
and arranged for mutual aid against the 
house of York. The surrender of Berwick to 
the Scots had already been agreed on ; and 
there w^as some negotiation for a marriage 
between the Prince of W ales and Princess 
Mary, daughter of James II {AucMnUclc 
Chronicle, 21 ; Wavbiit, ed. Dupont, ii. 301). 
This interview over, Margaret returned south- 
wards with her son, and joining her already 
victorious followers in Yorkshire pursued her 
way towards London as far as St. Albans. 
Here they were met on 17 Peb. 1461 by the 
Duke of ^Norfolk, the Earl of Warwick, and 
others, who brought with them King Henry, 
virtually a prisoner in their hands ; and a 
battle ensued (the second battle of St. Al- 
bans), in which Margaret’s party was once 
more successful. The victors wore the prince’s 
livery — a band of crimson and black with 
ostrich feathers. The king was recaptured 
by his wife’s adherents, and made his son a 
knight upon the battle-field. The distinction 
was apparently considered due to a prince 
who in his eighth year had witnessed an 
engagement ; for the only action recorded 
of him that day is, that after the battle he 
ordered Sir Thomas Kiriel to be beheaded. 
The queen, his mother, it is said, asked him 
what death was to be inflicted on Sir Thomas 
and his son, and the boy in answer proposed 
decapitation ; on which the sentence was 
executed before both the prince and his 
mother (Wavbik, ChroyiicqueB (V Engleterre, 
ed. Dupont, ii. 265). Other accounts are 
silent about Sir Thomas Kiriel’s son, and say 
that Kiriel died in the field, and that it was 
Lord Bonvile on whom the prince pronounced 
judgment (Geeuobt, Chronicle, 212). It was 
at night after the battle that, as w^e are told, 
‘ the king blessed his son the prince, and Dr. 
Morton brought forth a book that was full 
of orisons, and there the book was opened, 
and blessed that young child cum pingue- 
dine terrse et cum rore coeli, and made him 


knight. 1 ho lad wore a pair of brig’an tines 
covered with purple velvet , ^ i-bete with golde- 
smythe ys worke,’ and being so exalted con- 
ferred the dignity of knightJiood upon others 
of whom the first was Sir Andrew Trollope 
(ih. 214). Dr. Morton, who was afterwards 
cardinal and archbishop of Canterbury, was 
at this tim(‘ chancellor to the youno' nrince 
(ib. 218). lint the Duke of York’s son Ed- 
ward cam(\speedily to protect London against 
the Lancastrians, lie was proclaimed kino’ 
on 4 Marcli, and pursuing the queen’s forces 
again into Yorkshire secured his position upon 
the throne by the bloody victory of Towton. 
Margaret and her son lied once more into 
Scotland, this time wrildi the king her husband 
in her company, though it seems that he was 
for a short time besieged in some Yorkshire 
fortress. They firsts reached Newcastle and 
then ] Berwick, which, according io agrc'ement 
they dtdivertal up to the Scots. Of course 
they wau’G both attainted in Edward’s first 
])arliameut which met in November {liolls 
of Pari v. 4-76). In the course of that year 
Henry AH -was at Kirkcudbright, and Slar- 
garf'.t and hvx son at Iklinburgh, wlusre appa- 
rently slm organis(‘d a scheme for the simul- 
taneous invasion of England in three places, 
to take ])lace at Candlemas following (Pas- 
ton Letler,'^, ii. 91; Three l^\fteenihPccniury 
Chronicles, Camden Soc.lbS).' Nothing, how- 
ever, seems to have conni of this, and in 
April ]4(>2 Afai’garet took shipping at Kirk- 
cudbright, -and sailed through the Irish Chan- 
nel to Brittany, wluna^ slu‘. met with a kind 
reception from tlui duke with a gift of twelve 
thousand crowns, then pass(i(lon to her father 
in Anjou, and from him to Louis XI. Her 
sou had certainly loft Scot! and with her, and 
was in Era, nee along witli her (ItrcKABD be 
AVASsunoumq AntiquitSs de la GanU Bel- 
gique, r. 510). On 23 June 1462, at Chinon, 
she exficutecl a l)ond for the delivery of Calais 
to the Ercatdi in retairn for aid wdiicli she 
was to receive, from Louis against Edward. 
Louis gave her a lltM't with wdiicli she sailed 
from Normandy, again accompanied by her 
son, and landed again in tScotlandin October. 
Next month she gained possession of some 
castles in NorthnmlKuhmd, hut hearing of 
the approach of King Edward with a large 
force she sailed for Eranctc, hut was driven 
hack by t« mipt^st t o Berwick, whi ch she reached 
with difiiculty after bciing shipwrecked off 
the coast. Tlie casthis were recovered by 
King Iklward, and at the heginning of 1463 
the cause of the liouse of Lancaster was in a 
more liopdess state than ever. 

This was the time when Margaret and her 
son met with that ctdehrated adventure re- 
corded by the contiiiuator of Monstrelet, 
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when wandering about they lost themselves 
in a forest and were attacked by robbers, who 
stripped them of all their jewels and after- 
wards fought among themselves for the booty. 
Margaret, seizing her advantage, gave her 
son to one of the brigands and said, ^ Here, 
my friend, save the son of your king ! ’ The 
conclusion of the story is thus related by 
the chronicler : ^ The brigand took him with 
very good will, and they departed, so that 
shortly after they came by sea to Sluys. And 
from Sluys she went to Bruges, her son 
still with her, where she was received very 
honourably, while her husband, King Henry, 
was in 'W'ales, in one of the strongest places 
in England ’ (Mo:n'steelet, iii. 96, ed. 1595). 
That she and her son, and her husband also 
when they were together, had suffered very 
great distress, is attested by another writer 
of the time, who says that the three had been 
once five days without any food but a her- 
ring (Chastellaij^, iv. 299, ed. Brussels, 
1863). But a slight improvement had taken 
place in the fortune of war before she crossed 
the sea, for she sailed from Bamborough, 
which must have been by that time again 
recovered for the house of Lancaster, as it 
was for some months at least. On her land- 
ing at Sluys she was received by the Count 
of Charolois (afterwards Charles the Bold), 
and conducted by him to his father, Bhili]), 
duke of Burgundy, at Lille, who relieved 
her with money. She then went to her 
father, Eene, in Lorraine, with whom she 
remained for some years watching the course 
of events in hope of better fortune, while 
her husband fell into the hands of Edward 
and was imprisoned in the Tower. During 
this period she and her son the pirince, re- 
siding at St. Mihiel in Barrois, received a 
communication from the Earl of Ormonde, 
who had taken refuge in Portugal, by which 
they were encouraged to hope that the king of 
Portugal would assist in restoring Henry VI 
to the throne but nothing appears to have 
come of their efforts to engage his sympa- 
thies. In May 1467 the Duke of Milan’s am- 
bassador mentions Margaret and her son as 
being still in Lorraine ( Venetian Cal vol. i. 
Ko. 405). A letter of the Erench ambas- 
sador in England, dated 16 Jan. following, 
g)eaks of the great alarm excited among 
Edward’s friends by a report that overtures 
iiad bBGn madG for tii6 mtirrio.g’G of tliG iPidiico 
of Wales to one of Louis XI’s daughters 
(JEHA>t DE Wavein, ed. Dupout, iii. 190). In 
1470 the prince stood godfather to Louis’s 
son, afterwards Charles VIII of France, who 
was born on 30 June at Amboise. Just after 
this (15 July) a meeting took place at An- 
gers of Louis XI, Margaret of Anjou, and 


her father King Bend, tho prince, and the 
Earl of Warwick, at which ^Margaret was 
induced to forgive the carl for his past (con- 
duct and consent to the marriage of lior son 
with his second daughter. Anno, in orch'r to 
have his assistance against Edward IV. Tho 
young lady, who was also then at Angc'rs, 
was placed in Margaret’s cuslaidy till tho 
maiTiage should take clfect, which was not 
to he till Warwick had recovered tlui king- 
dom, or the most part of it, for ITenry ; and 
when that took place the prince was to bo 
regent in behalf of his father, whoso incom- 
petence to rule was now past clis])ute. A 
plan was then arranged with Louis for the 
immediate invasion of England, and Ava^s 
ratified hy the oaths of the parties in St. 
Mary’s Church at Angers. 

_ Warwick presently sailed with tlu^ expe- 
dition, andw'as so successful that inOci.obcu' 
Edward IV was driven out of the Idngdoni 
and lleniy VI restored. 3hit unhappily for 
the Lancastrian cause, i^fargaret a.nc. htu'soii 
forbore to cross II 10 sea tilllMarch following, 
and King Edward, having set sail for Eng- 
land again three wt'cks liefore ihein, had 
practically reeovi'red his kingdom by the 
time they set foot in it. Eor although Miey 
einharked at Hoidleur on 24 March, and 
might with afavoural)lebr('ez(', hav(^ rcuc.lunl 
the English coast intw(4ve hours, tlu‘.y were 
beaten by contrary winds Jbr S(W(m( ( 3 (.m days, 
and nights, and only reaelu'd Weymouth on 
the evening of 14- April, tho very day tln^ 
battle of Barm ‘t was fought/ and tfie of' 
Warwick slain. Tluy procxMnled to 
Abbey, wlnn-e tluy learned on tht‘. IHlh the 
news of this gn^at r(3vers(^ ; Imt the Duke 
ot^ Somors(‘t and other fritiuds who camtj 
thither to weleouKi them on their arrival 
encouraged them to rely on tlu^ loyalty of 
the western counties, wliich were inady to 
rise at onc(^ in their behalf. They actctordlligly 
issued orders for a gam oral m lister and pre!- 
ceecled westwarcLto .Exeter; then liuving 
collected a considerahle force advanced to 
Bristol. King Edward was now on his way 
to meet them, but was uncertain wlietlier 
they intended to march on London or draw 
northwards by the borders of Wahvs to 
Cheshire, and they contrived to deceive him 
as to their movements while they jiassed on 
to Gloucester, where, however, they were 
denied entrance by Lord Beauchamp, They 
were thus compelled to continue their march 
to Tewkesbury, whore they ai’rived miicli 
fatigued on the afternoon of 3 May, and 
pitched their camp before the town in a 
position w^cll secured by ^ foul lanes, deep 
dykes, and many hedges.’ The king that even- 
ing reached Cheltenham, and next morning, 
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Koticr after tlie 
the wife of 
[see Am, 


4 Mav, comins to Towkesbui'y, avransod ' cull liis wIV, was tak(ui iirisono 
his army for battle. They ilrst opened lire , battle, and a hltl(> later became 1 
on tlxe enemy witli ordnance and a sliow(o* Jtudiard, (hik(3 ot Oloiicestcr [ 
of arrows, till tlie Duke of tSoiuerset im- (iiuani oi Knduird ILLJ. 
wisely carried Ixis men oxit of tlieir inon^, Chronielo, ock Davies (C.imd. 

secure position and brou^>'lit tlumij)y certain j past dh Ijei.t ors 5 AVil. W yreestnr, Annales ; 

■bypatlis on to a liill in front of .Iddward’s ColU'Ct ioiin of a Doadon Citizen (Caind. Soc.) ; 

.Ihiriiett’.s hA('lioi[nor Dolls of Scotland, vol. vii 


Tan. Here, while ung-ag-ing' the king’s lbrc('H 

in front, tliey were siicldcnly attacked m ilanlc 
by a deiaclunont ofi.wo lumdred siioars told 
oif by bklward before tlie battle to ^uard 
ag'ainst a possible ainbusli in a wood. ^ l livis 
Somerset’s mtsu were tlirown into conrusion, 
and very soon the rest of the Ijancastrian 
forces wn^re broken jind put to [lijj,'Ut. 

The Prince of Wales had been i)ut in no- 
minal command of the Aniddleward’ ol'tlus 
army, but he acted under the advice ol two 


... . . 11 . 
(Seoleh Itoeord Publications); Anchionnos Cro- 
nicques d’ Kii^deterre piir Johan do Wavrin (Dii- 
poiuls oilitA ; Koe;istr\uu J. AVhethamstede, ed. 
Itiloy (Rolls Series); Lohiud’s Collectanea, ii. 
dOsA) ; IRataaufs hrnfj;incnt (after Sprott), 304: ; 
Hist. Oroylaaul. Oontin. in hiilman’s Scriptores, 
i. 033 , 50*0, 5«)3, o5o ; Rllisls Loltors, 2iid ser. i. 
RJ2--5; Clei'iiionli’s hortescuo, i. 22-31 ; Jfabyaii’s 
Chronielo; JlaJr.s Chronielo; Polydoro Verji^nl.] 

J. Cr. 


experienced oHiccrs, Sir John LongsiaaiUier, a -n -wr /iwk 

prior of the knij^dits of vSt. John, and J.ord EBWAKI), hARh ok AyARWTCUc (14/ 0 - 
- - ... Mill)) wa,s (lie (dd(\st son ol Cu'.orge, duke of 


prior ot tlie Kiup;iUiS 01 v'sr. ooiui, nuu ayu d 
Wenlock. When Somerset (irst moved from 


his position he seems to liiivo rockoiusl on (iliivcncc, hi-ctlKU- <il^ h<hyju'(l L\ , liy lus wife 

beiim followed by IjOi’d V^enlock ill im nttiick Isiibcd, diuiglit'Cr ol. l.icluud Ivcidl, eml oi 

on Edward's van. lint 'Wculoclc .stood still Warwick',^ ‘ 1 ho kiiigniakor.’ The lir.st two 
and simply looked on, till Somerset returning cliildrenof that nnirriiige were hothdaughtera 

I"! IT- j ‘j ...... ^ .1 P r ,-*4 T lT 


called him traitor and dashed his brains out, 
with a battle-axe. Sir Jolin Long-.striitlHU* (hul 
and took refim’ein the abbey, and llu^ Princfi 


of AV ales, flying towards tlietowm, appe 
for protection to his brother-in-law Charencu 


of whom tli(3 ehhsst was Ixnm at sea in tlie 
si)riiig of 1470 ( when lR>rd AVonloek, coni- 

mandiim'atdilais.woiihlnotallowhis parents 


nled to laud), but, dital a,ti infant and was buried at 

for protection to his brother-in-law thareucH'. Calais. 4 he st'coud wa,H M argaret, boin at 
In wluit may be called an ollicial account ol Castle Iarl(\y, inair .Hath, in August 14/o, 
Edward IV’s recovery of his kingdom, it is ; wdio wa,s afRu‘}va;ifls C()uiitnss ot Salisbury 
saidtliat the prince was slain in the liehi; but and hdl a victim to Henry \ III s lyrann). 
a more detailed account written in the mjxt This l^khvard, t,lu^ tirst, 
veneration says that he was taken ])risonor l)y wi(dc ( list, hi on 2 1 Ihd). J 4 / o. I lie last clmd, 
a knight named Sir Diehard Oi’oftes, who cle- anot her son, named Uiclnird, was horn in 14/ o 
livered him up to King Edward on the faitJi and ditnl on I .bin. 1477 ,Tiot a (piarler ol ayear 
of a proclamation issued after the battle, that old. He and his mother, who died shortly 
whoever brought him to the king alive or hefoiv^ him, wmu', said to liavo been poisonea, 
dead should have an annuity of 100 /., and for which some of t,li(^ household servants ot 
that the prince’s life should be saved. Act the duke and dmdiess wore tried and put to 
the jiromise Avas shamefully violated, if not denth { 'Phinl .Itoport pf^ ihe. Dep.-Koeper oj 
by the king himself, at least by those about J^/d/ha Mecord-Hj a])]), ii. Jl-i). t .i 

him ; for when the young man Avas brought As the I )nk (3 of Clareuce Avas put to death 
before him EdAvard fii'st inquired of him on IHEoh. l‘17H,Avhcn tins ItdAvardwasbarely 
^ how ho durst so presumptuously enter his three years old, he was loft, from that tender 
realm with banner displayed ? ’ Idie prince ago wibliout either fa 1 ,lun* or niothor, and lus 
replied, ' To recoA^er my father’s kingdom,’ nearest relation, alter lus sister Mai g are , 
and Edward, Ave are told, ‘ Avith his hand Avas his aunt,, Anne, duchess ot Glouccsmr, 
thrust him from him, or, as some say, struck afterAvards quiMm l)y the usurpation oi ni- 
hhn Avith Ills gauntlet,’ on Avhicli the Dukes chard ILL Hoav mucli care she bestOAve 
of Clarence and Gloucester, the Marquis of upon him does not a,ppear. 1 ho first thing 
Dorset, and Lord Hastings, who stood by, avo bear about liim, hqwcA'cr, is 
at once assassinated him. It seems to have only eight years old King KiclnuAl knmm^^ 
been regarded as a favour that the king him alongAvitli his own vson at xoik in • 
allowed him honourable burial. Next year the usurper, having lost lus on y 

Thus fell Edward, prince of Wales, who son, thought of making him his Jieii, ' 
is described as 'a goodly feminine and a further comsichiration shut him up in c 
well-featured young gentleman,’ in the eigh- coniinement in Sherifl Hutton CasHe, an 
teentli year of his age. His intended bride, nominated John do la Pohq chN ct 
Anne Nevill, whom the writers of that day to succeed to the throne. In 1465, alter me 
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battle of Boswortb, Henry YII sent Sir Ro- 
bert AVillongliby to Sheriff Hutton to bring 
this Edward up to London, where he was 
imprisoned in the Tower for the rest of his 
days for no other crime than being the son 
of Clarence. 

This injustice w^as resented by many. It 
was feared from the first that the king had 
a design of putting the young man to death, 
and the partisans of the house of York 
eagerly spread abroad rumours that he had 
escaped from the Tower, or that one of the 
sons of Edward IV was still alive to wrest 
the sceptre from a usurper. Yet another 
rumour said that Warwick had actually died 
in prison, and it was probably from some be- 
lief in this report that vSimnel t\ms induced 
to personate the earl in Ireland in the early 
part of 1487. The conspiracy had been art- 
fully got up, the news of Warwick’s being 
in Heland being spread at the same time in 
the Low Countries by the Earl of Lincoln, 
who escaped thither in the beginning of 
Lent, and professed that he had been in daily 
consultation with the earl at Sheen just be- 
fore his departure (Leland, Collectanea, iv. 
!209). The impostor was crowned in Ireland, 
and the air was so full of false rumours that 
the king found it advisable to cause the 
true earl one Sunday to be taken out of the 
Tower and pass through the streets in pro- 
cession to St. Paul’s, where he heard mass 
and publicly conversed with several other 
noblemen. 

"V aiwick thus owed to his counterfeit a 
day’s comparative liberty, and it seems to 
have been the last day of his life that ho 
passed beyond the limits of the Tower. There 
ue remained in prison for the next twelv'e 
years. Cut off from all human intercourse 
from his boyhood, and debarred even from 
the sight of common objects, it was said 
^ that he ^could not discern a goose from a 
capon.’ \ et the mere fact that he lived must 
have been a cause of anxiety to Henry VII, 
as it had already been the cause of one Yorkist 
insurrection, when Perkin Warbeck appeared 
upon the scene and personated one of the 
murdered sons of Edward IV. The adven- 
tures of Perkin, however, did not tend to 
make Warwick rnore formidable, and for two 
years after that impostor was lodged in the 
Tower nothing further wms done to him. But 
unhappily another counterfeit arose in the 
interval. In 1498 or early in 1499 a young 
man named Ralph Wilford, educated for 
the part by an Austin canon, repeated the 
performance of Simnel in personating War- 
wick, for which both he and his tutor were 

nut to execution on Shrove Tuesday, 12 Feb. 
4499, 


A few months after this J’cukin Wiirlaadc 
made an attempt to corrupt his gaolers and, 
draw them into a jdot for the lih(n*atiou^ of 
himself and the Earl of Warwick, who, being 
inforincd of the project, very naturally aginaal 
to it for his own advaiitage. Tlub niat hn-, 
ho\vever, was soon disclosc'd, a,nd itei’kln ainl 
his confederates were tried and eoiulenuUMl 
at Westminster on id INov. and ex(a'.ut('d^a,t 
Tyburn on the 23r(l. On the 2 1st Warwick 
was arraigned boforo the Ihxrl of Oxford a.s 
high constable of England, not, as sonn^ 
wu’iters have told us, for having atttati])((al 
to break prison, hut 011 the p)r(‘tenc(i thah 
had cons])ired ‘with others to deposes tln^ 
king. Acting either on misehu'-vous advk'O, 
or, as many supposed, in miu'c siruplitk.y 
from his total ignorance of the wor.d, tlie 
poor lad pleaded guilty, and was accord itigly 
condemned to dcaith. 1 h'. was beluauhnl on 
Tower Hill on the 28tli, a W(‘(ik afler his 
sentence. It was reported that his dtaitb, 
was due in giaait measun^ to Ihu’dimitid of 
Spain, who refused to give Ids daughtiu* 
Prince Arlluir as long as t he succ(‘ssion might 
bo disputed in helnilf of the son of Olaianun^, 
and there seems some (h^gnui of truth in tla» 
statement. The Spanish ainhassador’s (1(‘S- 
patclies show that Jie attached much impor- 
tance to this ('.x(icu1ion ((Uihonmu, Let fen 
of lUchtvd III and Jlenn/ VI I, i. I IM-bl ) ; 
and many years aftmwards, wluvn (htlu'- 
rine of Arragon fidt bitticrly t,h(^ enudty of 
Henry VlIC in seeking a. (livorc(i from lua*, 
she observed, according to l.ord Bacon, fr hat 
it was a judgment of (hal, foi* t luit her former 
marriage was made in blood, meaning that 
of the Jhirl of Warwick.’ 

Warwick’s attaind(U‘ was revcnsc'd in t'hc^ 
following reign by shitutcj 5 1 1 emry VI 1 1, c. 1 2, 
which was passed at the instatice of his sister 
Margaret, countess of Salisbury; and the 
words of the ])etition embodied in tiui act are 
remarkable as showing how plainly the injus- 
tice of his execution was acknowhalged ev((u 
in those days of tyranny. Which iklward^ 
most gracious sovereign lord, was always 
from his childhood, being of tlu^ age of 
eight years, until the time orhischiceafle, 
maining and kept in ward and restrained 
from his liberty, as well within the Tower of 
London as in other places, having none ex- 
perience not knowledge of tlie worldly poli- 
cies, nor of the laws of this realm, so that, 
if any offence were' by him done . . . it was 
rather by innocency than of any maUcious 
purpose.’ Indeed, the very records of his 
trial give us much the same impression, for 
they show that the ridiculous plot with which 
he was charged, to sei^se the Tower and make 
himself king, was put into hia head by one 
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BolDerfc Cleymound, evidently an informer, 
who was allowed to visit him in prison. 

[HowsEoll, 58, 60; Jo. Eossi Ilistoriii Ee^nm, 
ed. ITearno ; Polydoro Vergil ; Ilair.s (Jlironiclo ; 
Third Eoport of Dep. -Keeper of Piihlic Eecords, 
app. ii. 216 ; statute 19 Hen. VII, c. 31.] J. G. 

EDWAEI), HAPYDI) (^Z.IGOO). [See 
D.vvit), Edwakd,] 

EDWAHI), THOMAS (181W88G), the 
Banff naturalist, was horn at Gosport on 
126 Dec. 1814, his father, a hand-loom linen 
weaver, being'a i)rivate in the Fih'.shiro m ilitia, 
which was temporarily stationed there. His 
early years were spent at Kettle, near (hi])ar, 
and at Aberdeen. From childhood ho was 
passionately fond of animals, and hroughl 
home so many out-of-the-way creatures that 
he was frequently flog'ged and confincicl to th,o 
house. But even at live years old he provtal 
ntteidy unmanageable. At the age of six ho 
had been turned out of three schools in con- 
sequence of his zoological propensities. Ho 
was then set to Avorh at a tobacco factory in 
Aberdeen, at fourteen-pence a week. Two 
years later Edward got employment at a fac- 
tory two miles from Aberdeen, and his walk>s 
to and from work gave further scope to his 
taste for natural history. At the ago of 
eleven he was apq:)renticed to a shoemalun' 
in Aberdeen for six years, but left his service 
after three years, because of the cruel treat- 
ment he received. After this he worked 
under other employers, with intervals of ec- 
centric expeditions, militia service (when he 
narrowly escaped punishment for breaking 
from the ranks in pursuit of a fine butterfly;, 
and enlistment in the 60th rifles, from which 
his mother’s entreaties and efforts got him off. 

At the age of twenty Edward settled at 
Banff to work at his trade. He had already 
taken in the ^ Penny Magazine ’ from its first 
issue in 1832, and found in it some informa- 
tion on natural history. He had learnt 
something from seeing pictures on Aberdeen 
bookstalls and stuffed animals in shop win- 
dows. At twenty-three he married a cheer- 
ful and faithful young woman named Sophia 
Beid, when his earnings were less than ten 
shillings a week. Marriage enabled him to 
become a collector, by giving him for the first 
time a place where he could keep specimens. 
’Without friends, without a single book on 
natural history, not knowing the names of 
the creatures he found, he gained a knowledge 
unique in its freshness and accuracy. Every 
living thing had a fascination for him. He 
devoted numberless nights to wanderings, 
during which he went about or rested as one 
of themselves among nocturnal creatures. 
Wild animals for the most part moved freely 


about in his neighbourhood. He became 
acqu!iint(Hl with tJie soimds and movements 
of many animals which W(ne unknown before"! 
But ho souKjtimes J'onuod their acquaintance 
in torriiic (Uico miters, one with a polecat 
lasting iiwo lionrs. An hour or two’s sleep 
on open lauitlis, in old buildings, on rocks by 
the st‘a, was often liis only rest; and his con- 
stitution was enfeebled by rluuimatism caught 
in such expeditions. (Sradually he accumu- 
lated a repnisentatiivc collection of animals, 
all stuffed or prcqiared by his own hands! 
Onc(' a sm’bis of lUMirly a thousand insects, the 
r(‘siilt of four years’ work, was totally de- 
stroy(ul by rats or mice. By 1845 he pos- 
scss(h1 nearly two thousand spticies of animals, 
l)(5si des many plants. Ail the cases were made 
by himself. 

_ 1 loping to gain a lit lie money, Edward ex- 
liibitedhis colltuvtiou at the Banff fair in May 
1815. This was succaissful, and he repeated 
it a y('.ar afttu*, and tluvu resolvual to exhibit 
at Alunaleon in August I8d(). But at Aber- 
deen, jis the protessors t,old him, he was 
^ stw<ii*al centuri(‘.s too soon.’ Jliey had neither 
a ])ublic miiH(uim, nor a Irea^ library. He was 
ev(ui nu‘t w^ith nuicli incredulity, few believ- 
ing that h(^ could luivt'. made the collection 
unaided. Ho had spent his small funds and 
got into d(‘I)t. Ovu'.reome by despair he one 
(lay went to tlu^ s(uislioro to commit suicide; 
but the sight of an unlcnown ])irtl excited him 
to pu^suc^ it, and drove away his resolve. At 
last ho was coiniHilhal t.o sell his entire col- 
lection for 2()Z. 1 0.s*. 1,0 a gonthnnan, who stowed 
it in a damp place, rvhere it wont to ruin. 

Hoturning liomci j)ennil(iss, Edward set to 
wox'k manfully at his Ir'adt^, at which he was 
very proficient, and rcvfrained from night ex- 
peditions throughout the succotHling winter. 
In the spring lux resumed his old manner of 
life, going furtluir afield at times, and carry- 
ing with him, to excuse Ids use of a gun, an 
elaborate certificate of harmlcssness signed 
by sixteen magistrates. Ho ran many risks, 
got frightful falls on cliffs, was drenched in 
storms, and falling ill had to sell many of 
his newer speciimms to support his family. 
Meanwhile some books on natural history 
had been lent to him by the Eev. James 
Smith of Monquhitter, near Banff, who per- 
suaded him to record some of his observations. 
Many of Ida notes on natural history were 
inserted in the GBanffshiro Journal.’ His 
friend Mr. Sinith in 1 850 began to send notices 
of Edward’s observations to the ^ Zoologist.’ 
These included detailed accounts of the 
habits and behaviour of birds which remind 
readers of Audubon. The deaths in 1854 of 
both Mr, Smith and another minister, Mr. 
Boyd of Orimond, who had set Edward on 
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+1,P task of ureparinff popular lectures on the sltleraWe luiminit were mciiI. to Iiiiii. lloiiow- 
Sdiments of natural history, were heavy eut.o'od with (.xlraord.nary w-al t.pon Ihr 


”to EdVaX lie now'sought some sUdy of botany, and eolleehed nearly every 
Lter employment in all likely directions, plant niAbenhyns in-e and I ainils un-. \\ n;i„ 
but could secure nothing. lie had begun tlio IhnvIlHlure h leld ( Inh wins esIahliNlied in, 

contributing to several natural history jour- 18 H(), ltd ward was (haded one ol il.s vu'c- 

nals hut received no payments in ret, urn. presidents, am iriu lah.ro it inipei-.s on the 



capable of undergoing long and fatigni ng ox- (laugh 1 civ 

■oe&tions again, a great part of lus collc'ctvion l,y Smilnw, 187(1; ‘KnUire (1877), 

iad to be sold. Having to abandon niglit a-lD-Cil, ‘lib), 47!), (18H(i) xxxiii. (500 ; Aln-rdinns 
•wanderings and give up liis gun, .bidward WcM'kly Journal, tilH Marcli .1877; Ibuilluhiro 
took to marine zoology in earnest. .In default Jounuil, 4 May 188(1.] (5. T, IL 

of proper apparatus lie devised most. iug(mioiKs rvi-Aiiet u 1 nr 1 » 1 > tr r i • tr v 

substitutes' and as the result of lus iuv(‘stii- Sik*, llIduBLK, I I>LN"” 

cations Spence Bate and Westwood’s ' His- XAMIN ( lSl<) -ISdS), ludiati onielal, socoud 
tory of British Sessile-eyed Onistacna ’ (mui- sou of thu Be.v. B. Bdwarih's, horu ab h'rocios- 
merates twenty new s])ecies discovered by l(^y,iShropsliu‘(\ l!:JNov. ]8B.),wasofanaii(’i(‘ut. 
Edward, who had collected 177spe(nt‘.s in the (Ja-uibrian family, (he IumuI of whieli was miulo 
Horay Firth. In other branches of lunrim^ a haroiud. by (Juirh'S I L uioIIkm* dying 

zoology Edward furnished many favi s, speci- (luriugliisinfauey Bdwanh's was l ak^aielmrgi^ 
mens^ and new species to Messrs, (iwyn of by au auu(i, and seul. tu Ids (out h year (u a 
Jeffreys, Alder, A. M. Nomiau, Jonathan privaln, seluad al: Kieluaond, wlinn' lu' failod 
Couch, and many others, lie bad,lu)W(n;(!r, In distinguish, hiiusidf elMu'r as a. scholar or 
obtained no scientific recognition mori^ i,m- as au al.hh'tia In 1887 In' hegatt lo alttanl 
portant than a curatorsliip of the museum of (dassi'.s al- King’s Coll I'gv, Boudoii, wluaa' also 
the Banff Institution, at a salary of two ho luadi^ hull luodorai*' progia'ss In clus^u('^■- 
guineas a year, until in 18GG lie was elected and .tuabhenudics, alihoug'h ui(U'<‘ smM'esslid 
an associate of the Linnean Society of IjOII- in unuhaai lauguagvsand a luauuitu'ul uuaulH'r 
don. The Aberdeen and the Glasgow Natural of tlHMhdiai iug society. Ih' also displayial 
History societies followed suit ; but the Jhudf a. tairu for drawing and wrolt' Ihiglish Vi'rsc, 
society did not elect their notable towusmaTi Clwchn'd in a. desire to ('u 1(M‘ I lu' indy<'r.sity 
an honorary member. The society itself dt',- of Oxford, ho ol)(-ain(Hl a. cadt'lship in tin', 
servedly died in 1875. The museum Ix'lug Ihuigal infantry hy 'perHonnl applieallon lo a. 
transferred to the Banff town council, .K(l- nnnnher of tln^ (Muirl of direeinrs, Sir IL Jcn« 
ward was continued as curator at tlnrttam kitis. ] lo piauMsaled diiaadOo 1 11(11*1 wit bout- 
guineas a year, hut resigned the cilice in ])aHHing through the (anupany’s unlilary aea- 
1882. <lcuiy, ntid latuhal in Culeaitla (airly in 18(B 

A serious illness in 18G8 left .Edward An ohse/rvtu* of t hat- day ( Licut(aund*(*olou<‘l 
almost incapable of following his trade, hut LOgh ) (Icse-rihi's him as Hum slight and d(dl« 
he afterwards recovered sufficiently to ri^sume (aibe-looldug, wil h fully foruu'd ieatiiux'H and 
work at home. The publicatioii of Mr. nnexiua'.ssioii of hright. ndidligi'uct'.; tiot givi'U 
Smiles’s biography of Edward in .1 87(5 was to t-lm ucblv*' mmts(mu'uiH liy whicli most 
the means of making Bdwmrcl widely known, young men of his clnss and nation art' wont, 
and of making him comfortahlo in his latter to s])(Ui(l the Imurs, Imt. ahouudiug in mental 
days. Sir Joseph Hooker, P.B.S., Brofessors a,C(a)m])liHlnnent and T('HOurc('. He was in 
Allman and Owen, and Mr. Darwin joined garrison at. Karnal,tlum a front Itu’ station, in 
in appealing to the queen on Edward’s behalf. July 1842, a stuunul li(»nt('nanli in (In* Ist- 
On Christmas day 1876 Edward n*eei,vecl Eurojiea-ns or Bengal fuHUu'rs, now t ht' 1st 
the welcome news of the bestowal of a civil bat t-idion royal Munsttn* fnHiUt'rs, Altiumgh 
list pension of 501. On 21 March 1877 lu' the languages of tlu' EasliWt'ri' not lUHU'Hsary 
was presented with 833/., largely subscrilied to an oihc('r so em])loyed, Edwardt's’s habits- 
in Aberdeen, at a meeting in the Aberdeen of study wer(' hy tins time st rong, naid luv 
Song School, at wliich^ the veteran, with Ida soon caiue to the froth; as a Ihiguisl-, tinssing 
faithful wife, w^as received with enthusiasm, (‘.xmninaiions in Urdu, Hindi, and Persian, 
and delivered a most racy speech in Inoacl In littht mor(j than thri'c yi'ars uflm" join-*' 
vernacular (see Ahenleen Weekly Journal^ ing Ids n'.gimeiit ho ■was pronoimci'd ’duly 
28 March 1877). Other donations of con- qualilied for the post of Hnt erpnjter.’ Tim 
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Tci^'imont now moved to Sabatliu, wliero lie 
began a scries of ])a]jers in a local journal, 
tlie M)ellii Gazette,’ which, under the title of 
^ Letters of Brahminee Bull in India to liis 
cousin John in England,’ ait.raclnd a good 
•deal of attention among the Anglo-Indian 
community. Henry Lawnoico, tlnni British 
'resident at the court of Khatmandu, was 
especially struck with the bold political 
‘Opinions and clear liigh-s])irited stylo of the 
young sLihaltern; and Sir Hugh Gough, the 
commander-in-chi(d‘of the Indian army, with, 
A sagacity not always shown in such' cases, 
.selected Edwardes as a, niomher of liis ■|)or- 
.soiial stair. The hcadquartru's shortly ailer- 
wards taking the field for the iirst 'Biiujal) 
campaign, Edwardes was ■:)r(isent as an ai'de- 
de-camp to Sir Hugh at tnti bloody figbtiS of 
Moodkeo and Sobraon. 

_ On the conclusion of the wnir ho obtaimal 
his first civil cm-i)luyment. Henry Lawrenc.i^ 
was posted at Lahore as rcsid'ent British 
minister with the durbar, or council of re- 
gency, and in that capacity undertook the 
task, ge.nerous if premature, of teaching th,e 
races of the Punjab the art of self-govern- 
ment. Edwardes was made one. of Lawrence’s 
assistants on the request of the hit, ter, and was 
deputed to carry out the undertaking in one 
of the outlying districts. It was early in 
1847 when Edwardes began the reform of 
civil administration in Biinnoo (Baiiu, as now 
spelt by the Indiaii government,), a trans- 
Indus valley bordering on the territory of 
the Afghans and mainly peopled by tribes 
connected with that nation. Backed by a 
■small handy force of Sikh soldiers, he soon 
made liis mark. The numerous fortresses scat- 
tered about the valley were demolished, roads 
were made, canals excavated, local feuds a])- 
peased. E ortunate so far, no dotibt the young 
district ofHcer owed as much to his own 
■qualities as to opportunity; and his personal 
influence was soon acknowledged universally 
■among the rough and wnld, but simple, popu- 
lation.^ Similar victories of peace were at the 
'Same time being won by Abbott in Hazara, 
by Lumsden in the Yusafzai country, and by 
John Nicholson at Ilawal Pindi. But the 
well-spring whpee this knot of remarkable 
men derived their inspiration was undoubtedly 
Lawrence, and that spring was to be closed, 
for the moment, by his departure for Europe. 
His substitute was no match for Asiatic craft 
and intrigue. In April 1843 the unhappy 
mission of Patrick Alexander Yans Agnew 
Ce Anderson to Multan, ending in 

the murder of those two officers, by the orders 
or connivance of Mulraj, fired latent elements 
of combustion. Edwardes at once grappled 
with the conflagration. Spontaneously, with- 


oiit jjritisli aid or companionship, at first 
withoul, eilhor money or material, he raised 
a body ol armed tribesmen, and rapidlvformprl 
a iairly disciplined and fait,liful force. Calling 
to Ins a, id the nawab, or Muhamadan prince^ 
of tlu', neighbouring native state of Balia- 
wal]mr, lie also established communications 
with the 0 nicer (•■ouimanding for the durbar 
of jjahortgColoiud van OorLlandt. On 10 June 
lu^ receiytid full_ permission from Lahore to 
act, oil his ()wii judgment and responsibility. 

( )n the 1 Stli of tli(‘ same month he routed the 
reb(d trooiis a(, Kinnyri, near . Delira Ghazi 
Kdain. ( )n 3 'Lily, having lieen joined by 
Lake, a maghbonring district ollicer, and 
further ivinlbrcud I’roui Baluiwalpur, he in- 
ilicted on lh(‘, (uieiny a second deh'at at Sadu- 
sain, ill front of Multan. The I )iwan Mulraj 
fell hack upon the (own and fort,, and never 
left t,helr shelter until General Wliisli, with 
the Dombay coliuun, arrived a,iul invested the 
jihice. .Edwardes t.ook an active part in the 
siege that followed, and on Jan. 1849 be- 
came the inediiun of t,he beaten chief’s sur- 
reiulm. Tlui services and siilferings of Agnew 
and Andorsoinven^, connnemorated by amonu- 
ment erected liy t,heir colleagues, ‘ the sur- 
viving assislnnts,’ and the inscription was 
from Edwardt's’s ])eu. 

Edwa,rdeH’s own shari'. in these occurrences 
met Avith swift acknowledgment. IL Law- 
rence, who luul long since ret,iirnod to India, 
declared that ^ since the days of Olive no man 
Inul done as Edwardes.’ 'Young, alone, un- 
trained in, military science and unversed in 
aci.ive war, h (3 had orgaTiisod victory and 
rolled back rebellion. TMiis was, indeed, the 
high-water inark of Edwardes’s life and for- 
tune. Distinguished as wore some of his 
later deeds, it is on this, most of all, that his 
fame must; ever rust. Erom Sir H. Gough 
and from the government of India he received 
prom])t and heathy (‘.ommondation. At the 
instance of the board of control the queen 
declared him abrevidi major and a companion 
of the Batili, honours rarely, if ever, attained 
by any su])altern before, and the East India 
Company presented him with a gold medal, 
struck specially for the ^lurposo, of which the 
mould was immediately destroyed. In January 
1850 lie returned to England, and there found 
himself the lion of the hour. He was warmly 
received in his native county of Shropshire. 
Eroni the university of Oxford he received the 
degree of D.C.Ij. In London and at Liver- 
pool he was publicly entertained, and ex- 
. libited on both occasions a gift of ready and 
graceful oratory. In July he married Emma, 
daughter of James Sidney of lUchmond. Be- 
fore the end of the year ho brought out his 
book, ‘ A Y^ear on the Punjab P rentier,’ in 
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whiclilie described liis adventmvs, not wit. lo u t 
due mention of Lake and Oortlandt, and Ibo 
Prince of Baliawalpur. In tlie spnuf^' oL 1 Sol. 
he returned to India, and on arrival found a, 
new sphere of civil duty in tlu‘. (bpuly- 
commissionership of the newly ciwited Bri- 
tish district of Jullundcr (Jalandhar). ^ In 
Pehruary 1853 ho was transferrcalto llaziu'a, 
at the western foot of the (hahuuu-e, hills, 
leaving Jiillimder with warm praise from his 
local chief, Donald McL(iod, atul ex])r(\ssions 
of regret from the people for whom lie had 
worked nearly two years. Mcl jeod, a t.raiiiod 
administrator, selected from the civil service 
of the north-west provinces for the connnis- 
sionership, was a man likely to judge soundly, 
and he reported that Edwardes was ihe liest 
officer with whom he liad ever come in con- 
tact. 

In his new post a still harder task' awailcd 
Edwardes. The Hazara hills and valleys 
had been ruled by Janies Abliott, oik’; o( Ihe 
most memorable of the singular group ofmmi 
who served in the Punjab at, that, pea-iod. He 
was what II. Lawrence called ^ a tru(‘. kuiglit- 
errant,’ always known among the wild high- 
landers of Hazara as ^ uncle,’ a,nd the nuiu 
who, as Edwardes wrote, liad brought the 
district Hrom utter desolation to a smiling 
prosperity.’ Edwardes only remaiiu'cl long 
enough to found a central cantonment, which, 
he named ^ Abbottahad,’ in honour of Ids ])re- 
decessor, and then, in the month oC ( lidiOher, 
removed to Pesliawur, promoted to the didi- 
ciilt and dangerous post of commissioner in 
succession to the murdered Mack(‘son. ^ In 
the whole range of Indian charge's,’ so wrol,(^ 
the governor-general, Dalhousie, in ])rivHti('ly 
informing Edwardes of his appointiuumt,, ' I 
know none which is more arduous than the 
commissionership of Poshawur. . . . hhm 
hold the outpost of, Indian empire. Your 
past career and yoiir personal qualities and 
abilities give me assurance that T luivo ehosmi 
well.’ For the commissioner in the trans- 
Indus was far more than a mere prefect. In 
him, besides the ordinary duties of a com- 
missioner of division, were vested the control 
of the lawless mountaineers who had hiddeti 
defiance to the Moghul emperors in tluur day 
of power. And to this were further add<Kl 
the political relations of the British govinm- 
ment with the amir of Afghanistan, who was 
stiU smarting from past injuries, and whose 
tenltories marched with the division for sixty 
rough miles. 

In the discharge of the political part of his 
duties at Peshawur Edwardes was led to 
suggest to the government the propriety of a 
treaty with the amir, and Dalhousie was p)rG- 
pared to give him a free hand for the purpose. 


But Sir .lolm luiwriuico was the cbiid' al. 
jjaluyn', and his uiiud was ninau- on(‘ lhu(. 
jumjx'd ah novhlh's. On his iK'silnlhni be- 
'coming known in (hhnilia, (lu^ govcuaiof*- 
gmieral ])ro]) 0 S(al that Edwardi'S, whib' (am- 
(lucliing tlu^ tu'golhhions with the court <d" 
Oahul, should (‘oi’r('s])on(l wi(.h hiinstdr, di- 
rtadly a^nd without tluMaaTi'spoiuh'iUM' ladug 
t,raiismitl,(Hl, as routiiai and pi’opihdy a^iI\(^ 
r(a(iiir(i(h through llu' ollic(^ of lla^ (dilid« 
Edwardi's (hadliual t,o avail himsidf of this 
llu.tib'ritig irrcgularitiy ; tla^ h'tJcu’s wtua^ duly 
scmti hjudv'wa.rds and (orwards through Haw- 
r(vuc.(fs ollic.e, n,nd tluu’iwnu hi^ lit t.lo (loiilil* 
that both th('. arbitrary ruha* at (hilc.ntta, and 
tluMirdimt, nq)r(‘S('nl,ativ(ui(, It'sliawur livotl 
to s(a^ thel)(m('.(it,c)rih(^ cant, ions iulcruuMlia!*)'. 
A strict, tiou-int,(Mdei’(ni(‘r chuisi^ was idti- 
mainly inl,ro(lu(M'd into iho agriMmaml,, and 
tluMunir, Dost, M ulnunad, nanaiiusl lalthru! 
to il,s (.nigagiummt s nnd(M*nll suhs(M|nenli I rialsv 
Ln,wr(aiC(^ (ainuq y(nirs aft(n*, to he hiinsoir 
govmmor-gmuu’a,!, and (,Iu^ ])olie.y ol* non-in- 
t(U'V(mt,ion was c.ontiiiuuvl, oidy to la^ once 
inl,(‘rru‘pl,(Ml, down to tln^ days of Lord Dot- 
lerin. dduotirtminstamass an' ('((ually cnalit- 
ahh^ to lja,wr(nie(^ and lo Edwni'di's, and did 
not, S('rvi^ 1,0 rullh^ for a. moimml. tlu' (Viimdli- 
lu'ss o(‘ lluiir mutual ndalions. AMI 1 In^ 
m(rit of the a, Hair,’ so Lawri'iico wreti' lo 
hklwar(l(\s, ^ whaLoo'r it, may he, is yours.’ 

Edwanh'S was (mlindy al, nut' \vli,h Law- 
nmci', as to t he (nu'stien 'of IVonlier dtdenco. 
‘Wlimi, th(^ tnaity had hi'i'ti cenclinhal, Ikl- 
woiTch'S wrote' to a, IViond ; hAUerlJu^ douhts 
a,nd h's.yms oC tln^ |pa,Ml, | ... I havt‘ my- 
sidC arriveal at tlu^ conclusion that our t riu^ 
military i)()silion i,s on our own shh'of t,ho 
passt'.s, just, wluuH^ an army amist (hdamok 
upon tlu^ ])hun.’ h’rom tins concluHion Iu'j 
mwen- a:l:t(n‘wn.rdsdovia,i('d. Ho nnnahnal con- 
yimaal ^tluit tlu^ lavst, ]irolootion of British 
Indian inlori'sts on tlu^ IVontliu* was ‘a ,slirnng,. 
ind(vp('nd(uit, and fricmdly Alghanistian,’ aild 
that tluu't^ was a, disl iuot foding nnumg I luv 
])(aq)hi ol that conni,ry Mliul- t,lu^ U,UHsiat 1 ^i^ 
an^ not as trustworthy as lh(\ English.’ But» 
Im ludd this conviction wdlhout atiy ill-tom- 
per towards Uirnsia, b(di(wiugt,liat, th(^ Hiltisli; 
govtn’umtmt should conu^ to a,s fri('udly an 
xmdorBtandmg as possibles with that, of the- 
(‘zar. In IHhC) tlux Afghan ruhur carm^ down, 
to Peshawur on Edwartkss’s suggf^st ion, and* 
there executed a su]q)lmn(mtary tre.aty in vitnv 
of approaching hoati lit h^H hdvwtavu i,ho India, n 
g(^vemm(mt and the shah of Ihvrsia. Short, ly 
after ca,mo the great revolt in Up]M>r India, 
and Edwartlos’s foresight in ludpitig to malicr 
a friend of Dost Muhamad was ahmuhitilly 
justified; all through the nrvoltof tlu^ S(q)oy- 
army the Afghans remained silent, and even 
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sympatlietic, spectators of tlioir noigliLours’ 
trouble. On the receipt of the tolc'.g-ram an- 
nouncing the events of 10 and ] I May at 
Meerut and Delhi, Edwardes wrote to Sir J. 
Lawrence, who at first delayed aC(][uioficeuco 
in the projects of his more ardent subordinate. 
But the chiefcomingasfar asPindi to confer 
with Edwardes was so far iniluenced by the 
•arguments laid before him as to give sanction 
to the levy of a mixed force, and to the for- 
mation of a movable column whicli snbse- 
*;|uently maintained order in the Punjab and 
ultimately aided powerfully in the, overthrow 
of the mutineers in tlie south of the Sutlej. 

Before long a dillerence arose between these 
two great public servants, which has bc'-on 
.•somewhat unduly magnified by some of Ed- 
wardes’s admirers. Edwardes was, naturally 
■enougli, anxious to do all hi his power to hold 
the dangerous post which had been assigned 
to him by the government of India ; Law- 
rence had to think not only of that, but of 
the whole Punjab provinces, and even, for a 
time, of the empire at large. Therefore when 
Edwardes pressed for reinforcements and 
•asked that some of the troops destined to 
take part in the siege of Delhi should be 
diverted for the defence of Peshawur, Law- 
rence had to answer that Delhi was a big 
thing, and that there was a possibility that 
Peshawur might have to be sacrificed to Delhi 
and to the necessity of concentrating on the 
hither side of the Indus. The Peshawur 
authorities were much excited at this sugges- 
tion, and referred to Lord Oanning at Cal- 
cutta, by whom, but not until August, it was 
decided that Peshawur should be held ^to 
the last.’ It is surely unnecessary that a 
statesman like Lawrence should be depre- 
ciated in order that the very genuine and true 
services of his able agent should be duly 
valued. The latest historian sums up the con- 
troversy in these words : ‘ Had things come 
to the worst elsewhere, it is obvious that such 
a move would have saved . . . the Punjab 
from untold disasters ’ (TnoTXEB, i. 480). 

After a bold and entirely prosperous ad- 
ministration of his charge Edwardes began to 
feel the consequences of the long trial, and in 
September 1858 wrote that he was ^ quite tired 
of work.’ But he was not able to leave his 
post for another twelvemonth, and when he 
'did it is to be feared that his health had re- 
ceived permanent injury. In the middle of 
1859 he once more came to England, and in 
the following year was urged to stand as a 
candidate for the representation of Glasgow 
in the House of Commons. He declined the 
invitation, deciding that he would remain in 
the Indian service. The next two years were 
passed in England, where Edwardes delivered 


HOV(u*al ad drosses on Indian affairs, and re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood, with a step 
in the order of the Bath, 1 lo was also made 
LL.J). by the univorsity of Cambridge, His 
hoaltJi now showed signs of amendnieut, and 
in the beginning of 18(W he was back in the 
Punjab, hlling the honourable place of com- 
missioner of Ihnballa. This is a coveted ap- 
pointment,, involving the '[)riviloge of working 
in mountain air during the summer, and Ed- 
wardes s life for the next three years was sin- 
gularly luippy. On 1 Jan. 1865 Edwardes 
wa,s driven to Europe by a failure both of his 
wife’s lioalth and oJ? his own strength. He 
loft India for ever, regretted by Lawrence, as 
Oi born ruler of men.’ 

The sliort remuant of hia days was chiefly 
s])eut in London, where Edwardes devoted 
himself to the cause of public and private 
b(!ne volence. He was a vice-president of the 
(fliurch Missionary Society and a supporter 
of tlu^ City Mission, and he took charge of 
Lawrence’s iamily while his old chief was 
labouring in. India as viceroy. Any spare 
time was to be devoted to the biography of 
the viceroy’s brother, Sir Henry, a work 
which Jklwardes never lived to complete. 
He was now promoted major-general and 
made a commanclor of the order of the Star 
of India, rcc(Mving further a 'good-conduct 
pension’ of 100/. a year. lie throw himself 
into (wangolical movements with character- 
istic ardour, and his personal charm and fluent 
language made him a welcome speaker on 
the platforms of tliat i)arty. He took a par- 
ticularly active part in tlio op])osition to ritual- 
ism in the Anglican church which marked 
the period. 

In March 18()B came a bad attack of p)leu- 
risy. ‘While still convalescent Edwardes was 
oflerod the reversion of the lieuteuant-gover- 
norship) of the Punjab. But the expected 
vacancy did not occur, and Edwardes’s .aealth 
relapsed. On 5 .Nov. ho came back from 
Scotland, where ho had ox])erienced a short 
return of strength, and ho died in London on 
23 Dec. 1 868. II is memory was hono tired by 
a mnxal tablet in W estminstor Abbey, erected 
by the seci*etary of state in council. His fel- 
low-students and private friends, by a stained 
window in King’s Gollege chapel, attested 
their loving admiration, and ho was likewise 
commemorated in his first district, Bunnoo, 
where the capital town is now known, accord- 
ing to Punjab fashion, as ' Edwardesabad.’ 

The great characteristic of Edwardes is the 
combination of bright intelligence with strong 
•irejudices. These, if they sometimes warped 
.lis judgment, always inspired and sustained 
his conduct. His most energetic state paper 
was attended by no success. After the sup- 
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pression of tlie revolt of 1 S 57 ho iir^'od upon JVIoiuorinlH of Mid hi To ami hottia-a of iMninP' 
the government the duty of piihlicly khjh |j:(uuii*nd Sir H. Milwardas. lam- 

'oortingtlie propagation of the pi'ospol in India don, 188 (J, Inm Mio /'vofnil IiuUory'of I lii' tinn* 
3 y projects 'which were general ly oondcnuKMl <h<) works cl(,('d oIhivo may Im (miirndfiMl ; h(mi 
^L t the time, and which are now all hut for- Ilisloriiss of the Sopoy i\luMtiy»if’ Mnllw.mn 
gotten. This part of Edwardosks ])uhlic liio h aye, and Holmes; wiMi Mr, I lonwort Ii Sin it Ids 
has been thus summed up hy a goncH'jilly ‘"’hmit John liniwrimim and I'Mwnrdivnaiid Mirs- 
sympathetic writer : ^ In his schonio for gn- ’^'^dos .Life oi IHmry HauTcmnn | II. M. K, 

rerning India on clirisym priucipl.^H ami liis EDWAllDH, A KTII ! 1 1 !, ( ,/. 1 7 I;! , 

subsequent addresses to London audioncos for numr t-ru.f.u !i,,i a„.t. i * i 'v‘L 

thphnlliant eommissioner of PoMinw,.,. Iw. u i ^ ^ ‘’lUimlogicnl alh cd Hr. 

tae loniiiant comm ssionu ol I ( shawm 1 o- Stidndny and Lord Wiiadii mm t\^omnu 

trayed a curious lack ol sound stat(‘sunuislui), r/i ,/•,./ ^ , ;* , ^ ;; ^ 

^nunciiristian contunptloUhatl()un ()1 jUH« pp,, Socud v of AnMiJuarios on 1 '/ \ot* 1 *'^*;, 

ticewhichaimsattreatingoUiorsaswiuvou (I rithnmn 1 ’/;../ / i/ L/ # .V M 

le treated ourselves. Luhis roKpect, lu, dit- 'tW • I s U 

fered -widely from Jolm Lawmiieo, whoso i," ' “ ' p H"' 

fen-ent piet;:?- was largely timiiior(al hy liis .s,,,.,,,.,, [,oml,i,i t’rVtllfkL't'LMT'', 
stern love ot justice and his .sturdy coiiimmi v:;: ■>l,) . ’ .V , ' , \ 

sense’ (T e0IIBE,J/i&mj;,*O' Pm/H/w, hSHO). ;,,;ii ' /-'i j ■ <'»' d "I'l'midod to will I. Urn 
The epithet of the historian is well <’ ho.sen. ]• , J ' .f "'T ‘ 

Edwardes was brilliant rather thnu hiru-is- 7' 1 -V- "’/ ’'I'''''""* I;''’";*' '“'"'I!' """I'* 

minded. Gay, buoyant, Kolf-relying, ho car- Ih.vcJl'i / Tl, V'"'' 
ned the minds of other niou wdlh, him on , ’t .'"'"I ‘'''•'''''i I" I'i'i hmiily 

most occasions of his life, lint his work had ,7,^. 'mT 

sometbiug temporary about it. lie eatuhli, shod ) Lflii • ilo '' i'l' 1 'i" ^ 

few doctrines, and fomidod no .school. On l f 'i "r" ' wa.s mo .■lenou.-.ly 

the general frontier (lucstion, indeed, his 

inowledge and experience saved liini IVmu 1 L’ r. to (he IruiileeM Mo eivcl. 

rash counsels. But even liero his policy was f, , I., ""'n "i T-i''"" 
not new, having boon fomided bv Mlnbin- • I""; ''".G'"'- ihnirv im much an can he 

stone and affirmed hy later .statesimm. \lhm'o m7i™ .< > wlnp-, howm or, lo llie 

Edwardes was more of an original, or h(> \va.s ' a lilo iiileri'.Mt m ilm h.i.uifv, <1, 

less of a success; his extreme wal for inissioii u ‘ " ''d'^ 

workinAfghanistan,forin.stauoo,(uiiihar(lly ,, ,,1 , ,1 .7 ' fi I” I'uildini.r 
be said to have heen endorsed hy events. ’f lLcZ ' ' 'o., '.■/* 

It IS as a man of action that h,o duHorves 'LM, L.O}. 1 1 wim {‘omnnimaiilv, 

nnstmted praise Ho had a natural military 1', r/L'l!:”'''' " ''«ln,lorV. cmMing.mt in„, 
genius, independent of professional trainimi- niiproi.rmlcd I,, (lm purclnmo of 

andastrength of will and talent for udmiulsl '.’f of ami.piil ica. an- 

tration, which stood in no niMid of i.iicluiicjil .^1 JomlaJ.M, Hud ntfon* (UinoMhitm rtfi 

mstmction. Ifhe wasthimwniidio the world L J hdar^^o Mm 

before be had completed Ills education, 1,0 wa.s , 'f'’'''"'.''.’ I'Mwarrla aht hc- 

«om_Densated by heing surrounded at an oarlv V t "'" ' f'." volunica of 

age ly highly lomativo conditions. Umbu- “ 1 • : hIho, hlH-pl,.- 

tnese be developed bis groat qnalitio.s, and i • f ‘ ' '»»■ I’olor, 

finished bis training in tbo avido Ncliool of i ''''”*.'"'cl I, aiuKloaium di Mctlicia Ilm 
SalkT®' by tli'iwpiritoftlio " ''f tlnriolomi'o <l(iti<.iui 

ye in Europe, be was all tbo moriMiualilicd ' ‘ ‘ hbn'od in tlm aloe 

£s Asiatics. -Wit,!! Ii i ,4 sue- [Autboril ic« a.s abovo.'| ( i , ; 

wii 


i fill V fC 

uloifOHiud Ilhntry, 


me. I’uey were, for the most loart c cuHHuu imu al. Iuh thaiMi in 1750 hin wifo 

to see other men build on their oundationq ' l^d't in povorl y. I'Lr- 

We and character are furniffl;i ‘S- So ofTlmm 7 i 

ow- ^ oao ol them, /nchiiry Itayly of Jamaica, look 
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the family iiudor his protoetioii. hldwards Southampton, on 15 or 16 July 1800, and 
had been placed at the school of Williaiu was bmhal in a vault under the church of 
Poot, a dissenting ininiattu of .Bristol, and a A.11 Saiiit,H,Southami)ton. He married Maria 
good instructor, though lorhidclcn to teach his youngu.r claug-htiu* of Thomas rhl])ps of Brook 
])upil Latin and (ireek ; ))ut aflior his father’s 1 1 oiisi^, Westbiiry, and left an only son, Hiimfr 
death the boy was removed to a. hreneh board- hhlwards, to inherit his vast wealth, 
ing-school in the same city, wluua^ he learnt Tlu^- (dii(d‘ work of Jklwards was ‘ The Ilis- 
the French language, and, liaving access to t(uy of tlu^ British (Jolonies in the West 
a circulating library, ac(juired a passion for lndi(\s.’ Two volumes of this Avork, contain- 
hooks. In 1751) his younger uncle returned ing much iiiforimition on the slave trade, 
to England, and took his noi)hcw to live AVt'.nqiublishod in 1796, and in the same year 
with him ill London. Tli(‘- jiair (inickly dis- an impn^ssion was issiual at Dublin. The 
agreed, and after an ex|)(n-iinicc of a Icav scm.ond (‘xlitioii ap])(UU'cd in 1794, when the 
months Bryan was shippiul olfto Jamaica to ownisrs of t he first issue were enahled by a 
his other luiclo, a man of kinder disposition se])a,ra1,e puhlicatiion, ont.itled ^List of Maps 
and more enlightiuied mind, Avho engaged for and Plates .for the History of the British Co- 
the uejdiew’s sake a clergyman to dwell in loiiies in tlie Wi'-st Indi(^s,’ tn complete their 
the fLmily,froni whom lu^ learnt ^ small Latin copies by tlu',])ur(;]iase. of the maps, plates, &c. 
and less Greek,’ but from whoso inst.ruction which wen^ contained in tlu^ improved edi- 
and example he gained a tiiste for composi- tion. Not long aft(U' he had compiled this 
tion. The nephew was admitt ed t o a shan^, work lu^ comauviHl tlui idcui of writing a gene- 
and after a few years succeeded to the on- ral account of all th(^sotthuncnts in the West 
tirety of his uncle’s business, and is also said Indies, but Avitli especial atluution to the 
to have been left iu 1776 lieir to the groa.t Friuich colonies. Ib^ Ausited St. Domingo 
])roporty of a Mr. Hume of J amaiea. Through shortly after tlu^ revolt of the negroes in 1791, 
EdAvards’s fostering care the husiness con- and, ai (hough disa])poiut-e(l in his comprehen- 
tinned to prosjier, and his talents secured for siv(^ schenu'-, ])ublislLed in 1797 LVn Ilisto- 
liim a loat.ing position in the colonial assem- rical Survty of t-lui .hVtmch Colony in the 
hly,^ where he attacked the restrict ions placed island of Stu I )()nilngo,’Avdu(diAvas reproduced 
by the government on trade Avlth the United in 1807, M.oguthor Avith an account of the 
States.’ lie returned to his native country J\Iaronu Niyroes iu Jamaic.a, and a History 
for a time, and in 178:^ contested the ro:)re- of tlu^ W ar iu the West) Indiiis, hy Bryan Ed- 
sentation of Chichester in the independent Avar(ls.Alsoat,ourtihroughBarhadoes,St.Viix- 

cont, &c., by Sir William Young, hart,’ This 

.l.il "11 1 T/PilT "I. I ^ 

minee. 
votes 
to^ 

and by an action in the court oi‘ Icing’s bench, by himsidf a short, t.ime before his death,’ was 
he abstained from prosecut ing the pet itioii to also issiuul as a t hird volumes to the original 
an issue, and lost ]iis action. In the hegin- Hlistory of tlui British Colonies,’ and the 
ning of 1787 ho repaired again to the West Avhole work Ava,s at, tlui samiCime reissued in 
Indies, and dwelt there until the autumn of three volumes Avit-li the, date of 1801. The 
1792, Avlien he settled piermanently in Eng- hfth edition Avas pa,ssed through the press in. 
land as a West India merchant, and esta- 1819. Tlui complete Avork Avas translated 
blislicd a bank at Southampton. In 1794 he into German, soim^ iiart.s Avere rendm‘ed into 
contested its representation Avitli the son of Spanish, and tlu'. history of St. Domingo was 
its patron, and after a severe contest Avas re- translated int,o .Frmich. Though the history 

jected by the electors; but at the general Avas general lypo])iilar, and Avas highly praised 

election in 1796 he Avas elected, through the by such competent critics as McCulloch, the 
influence of the Eliots, as member for the opinions of the author did not meet with nni- 
Cornish borough of Grampound. By Mr. vcrsal accept, ance. Jdie history of St. Do- 
Speaker Abbot the ncAV member was dc- mingo condemned the treatment Avhich its 
scribed as ‘ a heaA^y-looking man,’ using Ian- negroes received from the settlers, and re- 
giiage Wery awlcAvard and inelegant but fleeted severely on the conduct of its French 
Wilberforce, with more candour, acknoAV- inhabitants towards the English Avho came 
ledged that he found in EdAvards, Avho sup- there after 1791, and for his views on these 
ported the slave trade Avith certain restric- matters Edwards Avas attacked in a A'olumi- 
tions, 'a poAverful opponent of slave trade nous letter addrcvssed to him in 1797 in both 
abolition.’ He had long suffered from ill- French and English hy Colonel Venault de 
health, and did not live through this par- Charmilly. The modified continuance oi 
liaraent,but died at liis house at the Polygon, slavery Avhicli Edwards advocated in these 


inee. At the poll he Avas defeated by eight volium^, Avdiick Avas left un finished through 
)tes (269 to 247), and although lie attempted tl lo author’s death, and to AvlfuJi Avas prefixed 
I gain the seat by a netitiou iu the commons ^ A Wk(4,ch of tli(‘. Life of t.lio Author, written 
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volumes provoked in 1795 a letter of remon- 
strance from William Preston of Dublin. 
Edwards succeeded Sir Jose])li Banks in 1797 
«LS tbe secretary ^ of the Association for Pro- 
moting tbe Discovery of tbe Interior Parts of 
Africa/ and the second volume of the society’s 
‘^Proceedings’ contained ^an abstract of Mr. 
Park’s account of his travels and discoveries, 
abridged from his own minutes by Bryan Ed- 
wards/ some copies of which were struck oil 
, separately for the private use of the menahers 
in 1798. The whole of tbe narrative of Ed- 
wards wms incorporated in the large volume 
of * Travels in the Interior Districts of Africa, 
performed ... in 179o and 1790 by Mungo 
Park’ (1799), and it has even been assorted 
by some critics that Park was indebted to 
Edwards for the composition of that volume. 
Dr. Thomas Somerville was so informed by 
Bishop Majendie, who claimed to make the 
statement on trustAvorthy evidence, ‘ being 
not only a member of the African society, 
but haAniig often been a witness of hlr. Park’s 
putting his notes into the hands of Edivards, 
who afterwards arranged and transfused tluun 
into a collected and expanded narrative.’ The 
abilities of Park Avere equal to its coni])osi- 
■ tion, and the probable conclusion is that al- 
though he sought the advice, and paid defer- 
ence to the vieAvs of Edwards, the recital of 
his travels was in the main his OAvn narra- 
tive. 

Edwards was also the author of sGAnral 
smaller vorlis. 1. ‘ThoughtsontlielatuPro- 
ceedings of Government respecting the Trade 
of the West India Islands Avith tlie United 
States,’ 1784, in Avhich he argued in favour 
of free intercourse in trade, and condcmmM 
the American war. This pamphlet brought 
him into controAwsy with Lord Sheffield, and 
provoked an address to him from a Avriter 
called John Stevenson. 2. ^Speech at a 
free Conference hetAveen the Council and 
Assembly of Jamaica on Mr. Wilber force’s 
Propositions concerning the Slave Trade,’ 
1790. 3. ‘ Poems,’ printed and privately distri- 
buted among his friends about 1794. 4. ^ Vin- 
dication of the Proceedings of the English 
'^ojernment toAvards the Spanish Nation in 
1655/ in reference to Jamaica, AAdiich forms 
pp. xxix-xxxviii of ‘ Preface and Historical 
Documents to be prefixed to the new edition 
of the Jamaica Laws.’ 6. ‘ Proceedings of the 
Governor and Assembly of Jamaica in regard 
4o the Maroon Negroes. To which is pre- 
fixed an introductory account [by Edwards] 
on the disposition of the Maroons, and of the 
late War between these People and the White 
Inhabitants.’ Edwards is said by more than 
one authority to have driven Dr. Wolcot, gene- 
Tally known as ^ Peter Pindar/ from Jamaica, 
tol. xvn. 


through ih) vigour of his satires; hut Pol- 
Avhole, Avlio lounv Wolcot/s lusl.ory avoU, a.s- 
serts tliat tlu^ doctor ca.m(5 l.o .Euglaud for 
ordination and admission io^a, good lauu^lieo 
in Jamaica. A ])ovtrail; of b]dAva,r(ls avow 
painted by Abbot and engnwod by I lolloway. 

[Appleton’s CycIoprxKlia of American Biog.; 
Cousiu’H Literaria, vi. 222; Somorville’H 1/90 jiiid 
Times, pp. 323-4; Clout. Mag. 1800, pp.^ 702, 
793-4; W. 1). Cooper’s Parlinmentjuy 11 istoiy 
of Sussex, p. 15 ; Life of Wiiberfouu^, ii. 190, 
241, 277; llavies’s Monthampton, p. 398 ; Ohl- 
fiold’s Eoproseiitat.ivo History, iii, 551 ; IIojio/h 
H istory of Wiltshire), vol, iii. ])tu i. ]'»p. 32, 41 ; 
Life of Mimgo Park in .Jonnri s of lis Mission 
to Africa in 1805, pp. xvi, xx-xxxi, clx-cxi, uiul 
addenda, pp. xx-xxv; Notes and (iuerii'S flH(!8j, 
4th sor. i. 56, 139.] W. l \ 0. 

EDWAKDS, OnAHLE« (d. 1(51)1 F), 
Welsh author, was ent.orod in 1()44 iih a, stu- 
dent of All Souls’ (k)llego, Oxlbrd, at the ngi^ 
of sixteen, Ills father being di'scribed a.s a. 
])loheian. It is sui)posed tlait his father was 
HobertEdAvarcLsofCyu Until, (bat he was born 
at Hhyd-y-Oroe.sau in Denbighshire, a,nd (hat 
he received lus early nduc.athm either ah 
Hiiihin or OsAvnstry. It is almost) (‘.erinin he 
noAmr roneived npisco])al ordinal ion. In 1(518 
EdAvardsrejilie.d to the parliannud ary visit ors 
at Oxford, Cl' huinhly submiti (o this Aosila- 
tion as far as its in-ocendings be according to 
the hiAvs of the land and the slataUns of this 
university/ and this answer Ava,s not deemed 
satisfactory, On 14- June lie avois expelled, but 
thi'ough the kind offices of some frlendshn 
AAuis olcct(Hl to a scliolarsliip ati Jifsus (joD 
lege 27 Oct. 1018, On 30 Oct.., wlnm the 
old folloAvs and scholars Avere ('Xpelled, Ed- 
wards Avas alloAvod to remain. In J uiu' 1 (519 
ho Avas appointed to make a Latin de.idanm- 
tion in praise of clemency, and his friHulom of 
siiecch appears to have given great urnbragi*. 
ife says : ‘ Whether my discourse of cdemency 
jirocurcd me severity I cannot, tell, but sure 
I am that soon after it was used towards me.’ 
Yet lie AAuis afterAvards made an honorary 
folloAv. In the same year he Avas aAvardecI 
the place atid emolument of Bible rmider. 
In the same year he took his liachelor’s 
deforce, lie seems to have lingered at tbe 
university, hoping, perhajis, that his friends 
would he able to olatain him an apiioinfment; 
at some other college. Failing this, lie seit.led 
in Denbighshire and married. In 1(553 the 
^ sine cura ’ of Llanrhaiadr was conferred on 
him. This had been vacant since the death 
of Dr. John Owen, bishop of St. Asaph, 
16 Oct. 1651. He preached as an itinerant, 
catechised the children on Sundays, and 
held monthly fasts on a week day in ]niblic 
and private. On the accession of 'Charles II 
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Ms troubles wore ^'roatly infu’eased, and 
benefice was soon talceii out of liis luinds. 

In 1C>(5() soldioxs broke into liis bouse at niftht, ' 
went into bis cellar, got (Iriinlc on Ills Ixair, 
called bim a traitor, and witb groat violence 
took bim prisoner and carried jiini to tlu^ 
county gaob His redease cost blin time and 
xnotioy, and on bis return lunuo be seeins to 
bavc found one of bis cliildreu dead ir()m. 
fright. ^ Witliin a fenv months afttu-wards,’ 
says he, ^ my wife and some of my surviving; 
cliildreu, being discouraged in their oliedieuce 
by the many injuries they saw indicted on 
1110 , beeanie imdutifiil. His children 

were persuaded that it was blitter for tin an 
to be without him, and his wile wa,s so far 
alienated from him that; she importuned him 
to part from her and livi^ asunder, though 
for sixteen years they had lived together as 
lovingly as any couple in the country. They 
separated by mutual consent, and he returned 
to (.)xford in 1G()(). Ilenciiforward lio de- 
voted himself mainly to Welsh literature, 
and the next few years wtire cmployiid on 
the book by whicli he is best Icuown, ‘Hanes 
y bdydd .Ddiffuant,^ which is a kind of his- 
tory of Christianity, intersiiersed with much 
interesting information xespociing tho^tenets 
of the ancient Welsh bards. Ho maintains ^ 
their orthodoxy, and shows that the primitive^ 
British cluircb was independent of that of 
Borne. The book was puhlishod at Oxford in 
1671, with a Latin re commendation from the 
pen of Dr. Michael Boborts, the principal of 
Jesus College at the date of Edwards’s expul- 
sion. In 1675 he was in London busy with 
the printing of some Welsh books. In this 
year be published bis curious little work, of , 
which several editions have appeared, ‘ Ile- 
hraicorum Cambro-Britamiicoriim Specimen.’ 
It is intended to show the Hebrew origin of I 
the Welsh language. The second edition of 
‘Hanes y FfydH appeared in Oxford in 1676, 
the third in 1677, the fourth at Shrewsbury 
in 1722, fifth and sixth at Dolgelley in 1811 
and 1812, seventh at Carmarthen in 1850. 
His ‘Plain Pathway^ appeared in 1682, 
‘Book of the Besolution’ in 1684, and in 
1086 ‘Fatherly Instructions’ and ‘Gildas 
Minimus.’ About this time he probably eked 
out a precarious living as a bookseller, for in 
‘ Fatherly Instructions ’ he says that ‘ British 
books are to be had with the publisher hereof.’ 
His last known work is his autobiography 
(1691), bearing the title ‘An Afflicted Man’s 
Testimony concerning his Troubles.’ It is 
probable that he died soon after this. 

Notwithstanding the great amount of ad- 
ditional information discovered and recently 
made public in the paper read by Mr. Ivor 
James of Cardiff, ab a meeting of the Cym- 
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m rud< >vi on Society, 2(5 March 1 886, still, as Mr. 
.lauK'H adds, ‘a uiystury remains— bow came 
this mail, till', olijeid of so much malevolence 
to 1)0 tlie mouthplcci^ of a l)ody of gentlemen 
who comprised nmoug their 'number Tillot- 
80 U, Sl.il liug'lbudi, Baxter, Stephen Hughes, 
and ,lou(\M ot .Lbuigynwyd. Had he friends? 
They stood aloof from liim; bis relatives, bis 
wile, bis ch ildnai, Iciudred and acquaintances, 
all loagnod, according to bis story, against bis 
character, cislidr, a, nil life.’ 

[Ivor Jiuues’s Papor ; Williams’s Eminent 
WetsUmon ; bourkt!s\s Goirlyfr Bywgraffiadol.l 

R. J. J. 

EBWABDS, EOWABl) (1738-1806), 
paiidvr, tlii^ (dder son of a ebainnaker and 
lairver, who bad come from vSlirewsbury, and 
setl haliii I joiulon,wasl)orniiiLondon7Marcb 
1 73(S. lie was a. weakly child, with distorted 
limbs, aaid veuminod of very small size all bis 
life. At jiu early ago bo went to a French 
protest iirt school, but at fiftceu was removed 
in, ordiM' to work, at bis father’s business. He 
worked up to eight een with a Mr. Ilallet, an 
ui)holstia‘ta' at the corner of St. Martin’s Lane 
and Long Ac.re, drawing ])atterns for furni- 
ture. J I is falhiu' then simt him to a drawing 
school, and in 1751) lie was admitted as a 
st.udent iutn tlioHulco of Uiclmiond’s gallery. 
Ho lost bis iathi'T iu 1760, when the support 
of bis luotlna’ and sister devolved upon him. 
Iklwards took lodgings ,in Compton Street, 
Soho, jind o])ened an evening school for draw- 
ing. In 17(51. be was admitted a student in 
the acaibmiy iu St- Martin’s Lane, where be 
studied from the life. In 1763 be was em- 
ployed by John Boydell [q. v.] to malp draw- 
ings for eiigrav'crs, and in the following year 
succeeded in gaining a premium from the 
Society of .Arts for the best historical picture 
in chiaroscuro, which lie exhibited at the 
Free Socdidiy of Artists in the same year, 
the snbjeiit being ‘ The Death of Tatius.’ 
He subsequently oxlubitod with the Incor- 
•oorated Society of Artists, of which body he 
OGcame a, member, quitting it, bovveyer, for 
, the Boyal Academy, whore bo exhibited for 
' the first time in 1771, sending ‘The Angel 
appearing to TIagar and Isbmael,’ and a por- 
' trait. He continued to exhibit there up to the 
year of bis death, contributing pictures_ ot 
various d(\scriptions, and numerous portraits. 
Among them may bo noted ‘Bacchus imd 
Ariadne ’ (1773), ‘ Oliver protected by Or- 
lando, from “As you like it’” 
of Brancopeth Castle, near Durham’ (HoH, 
‘A View of the Biver at Barn Elms’ (1/8 o)j 
‘T he Angel appearing to Gideon’ (17D^}r 
‘ The Beleaao of the Prisoners ffom Dorches- 
' ter Gaol’ (1796), ‘ Portrait of Eev. H. whit- 
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ins: from the picture in tlie royal collection , » * 1 u ■ t 

of ^The Inter'view between Henry VIII and Itoyal Aca omy, (&c.J L. v./. 

Francis I at Calais ; ’ for this drawing, which EDWARDS, EDWARD (1 80 ;?™] 870), 
occupied him six months, he received 110 ixtariue zoologist, was born, on Nov. 18();{, 
guineas. He was also employed by Lord Oorwen, Merionethshire, wlKU’ci lu^ r(i- 
Besshorou^ to repair a ceiling painted by education, lie started in life a.H 

Sir James Thornhill at Roehampton, by Mr. a draper at Bangor, Carnarvonshire, wliieli 
BeU on designs for his Shakespeare and other business lie carried on until 188d), when h<^ 
puhhcations, and by Mr. Robert Udny. Owing i-etired from it. In tliii following ytMU* he 
to the kind assistance of the last-named he established a foiindry and ironworlvs at M.(‘nn,i 
was enabled^to visit Italy, and loft for Rome bridge, wliicli ho aT)poars to havii carried ou 

1 .^ for several years with much snccf'us. In 

In 1; bl he obtained a premium for landscape, 1 ^ 04 ^ being iiiliCrestod in obsorvinL** tiu) forniH 

^d in this year he presented a paper to the marine life in tlie l)caatil’ul wa,t(‘.rs of (h(^ 

Royal Society on Die damage wrought hy ytraita, ho began to study tlu^ hiil)i(.s 

the great storm at Roehamptom In 1/8^ he cliaraetors of the lish in their imtivtMdc^- 

^mted three ceilings for the Hon. Cliailes iii(luc(jd to a,ttempt an arii- 

Hamilton at Bath. About this time too arrange, ment for ])roHerviiig tihe fish in 

he was employed a g^'eat deal hy Horace p^alth in courmemont, so a,s to be (nuibhal to 

Walpole at Strawberiy IIill, lor whom he study their habits more clostdy. ,Byan inii- 

made many drawings; in i/ol, however, /U’ Ow. 1 .....win Cv.. . i* t 

T ^ 1 11 . ^ ta.Liou oL iiiie natural e.ondU, ions undei’ winch, 

some disagi’eement led to a breach between + 1 .,. riuiw.u (nwi,.:uiw./i i... u.. ...... . i.^n • • 1 

• 4 . 1 j? Tvr T 7 I ^ . lue iisues iloun.sUed, lie succeeded in iiil.re- 

tiiem. in i/ ob he painted tor Mr. hstcoiirt diw^birr uhaIi ; m u, o... 

a ‘Himtmg Party coatammg portraits of tion of a<|.uu-ia as oual.loil him to ,ir,.s,M-vo 
the Date of Beaufort aud ks sons ; m tho tho fiah for an almost nulimitod porioil wit.h- 

theatre at'Ne^xastle-m-Tyne. In 1788 he .vo! Znl L ? ^ ,1, , J 7 ' 

was appomted professor of perspective at the ,e-badc tank,’ tho result, of a olo.so sl.uily 

°f hio rock-pools, with tlioir lis,s„ro,s and 

‘The Menai Straits. 'I’lils^ inipn.yoiuo.it MM 

tiiHto for 
of lOd- 

iiil793. Inl7991iewasinduce“dhyBoydull 

to paint a scene from ' The Two aLtlemeu mXhwnnn l.lns couiUry, 

of VeronaHor the Shakespeare Gallerv. He tunifiimnitaland Aniencan 

lost his mother in 1800, but continued to sup- -L) tho purHuiti oM.Ium in- 

port his sister until his death (19 Dec. 1806 ). i natural, lustory ltd wards 

He was buried in St. Paucras churchyard, the last years ci lus life, dying, a.t 

Edwards was a proficient in etchincr and in seven, f.y-iivi^, on 13 Aug. 1879, after 

1792 published a set of fifty-two etchings. paralysis. 


^ essays in that art. 

He designed numerous illustrations, wrote 

verses, and played the violin. Ho com- EDWARDS, EDWARD (1812-18«(i>. 

dnfa ^ r H entitled ‘ Anoc- librarian, was born i n 1 8 1 2, prol,)ably in I jon- 

olement fo (180&), intended as a sup- don. Of hisoducationnndearlynmiiloyiiuml.H 
An-.oi ^ + alpoles work;_ though ratlier wo have no account, but in 183(5 ho a.‘)poa,rH 

f'nrr^Q ^ pamphleteer on subjects of pu 1 ,)ll(‘, ,iu- 

otherwisehDv^p 3 °?^T productions evince cmisidiT- 

bvCHEflrm ^portrait engraved able information as well as menf.al a,c(ivi(y 

to the work oyn drawing is prefixed and intelligence, lie wrote on national imiL 

others hxr original drawing, with two versitics, with especial reference to the unB 

the British Allseum^^ t’ersity of London, whoso charti'r wiw l.hmi 

- useum. aiaciission; outlm British Mnsmini,at 
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tlie time undergoing tkorougli investigation, 
from Mr. Hawes’s committee ; and, at a some- 
wliat later date, on the reform of tlio Koyal 
Academy. His attention was probably di- 
rected to the latter subject by the work he 
undertook in 1837, in connection with the 
patentees of the Collas system of engraving, 
on the great seals of England, and on the 
medals struck under the French Empire. 
His account of the latter extends from ISOd 
to 1810, but was never completed. He also 
about this time assisted Mr. W. Macarthur 
in his account of New South Wales, though 
his name did not appear in connection with 
the work. Meanwhile his pamphlet on the 
museum and the evidence he had given before 
the museum committee had attracted the 
attention of the authorities, and in 1839 he 
became a supernumerary assistant in the 
printed book department, for especial em- 
ployment on the new catalogue ordered by 
the trustees. Edwards was one of the four 
coadjutors of Panizzi in framing the ninety- 
one rules for the formation of this catalogue, 
the others being John Winter Jones, after- 
wards principal librarian; Thomas Watts, 
afterwards keeper of printed books ; and 
Serjeant Parry, then, like Edwards, a super- 
numerary assistant. On the commencement 
of the catalogue Edwards was assigned to the 
duty of cataloguing the collection of civil 
war tracts, formed under Charles I and the 
Commonwealth by the bookseller Thoma- 
son, and containing more than thirty thou- 
sand separate pieces. These were entirely 
catalogued by him, and his titles are generally 
very good and full, sometimes perhaps almost 
superfluously minute. The task seems to have 
absorbed his energies for several years, or 
any other literary work which he may have 
■produced was anonymous. About 1846 he 
began to devote great attention to the sta- 
tistics of libraries, collected returns supplied 
by foreign librarians or excerpted by himself 
from foreign publications, and published the 
results in the ^ Athenoeum.’ Unfortunately 
these statistics were frequently fallacious, 
and Mr. Watts, in a series of letters pub- 
lished in the ' Athenseum ’ under the signa- 
ture ^ Verificator,’ easily showed that Ed- 
wards’s assertions and conclusions were little 
to be relied on. They had served, however, 
to make him a popular authority, and he 
was able to render vei’y valuable service to 
William Ewart [q. v.], whose committee on 
free libraries in 1850 originated free library 
legislation in this country. It was natural 
that Edwards should be offered the librarian- 
ship of the first important free library esta- 
blished under Mr. Ewart’s act, which he was 
the more disposed to accept as his engage- 


ment at the museum had from various causes 
ceased to he satislactory to himself or the 
authorities. He accordingly became in 1850 
the first librarian of the Manchester Free 
Library (opened 1852), and applied himself 
with much energy to the management and 
development of the institution. His project 
for a classified catalogue was published in 1855 
in the form of aletter to Sir J ohn Potter, chair- 
man of the library committeti. The relations 
of the librarian of a free library and his com- 
mittee frequently require tact and forbearance 
on both sides, and this was certainly wanting 
on the part of Tldwards, whose temper was 
naturally im])atient of control, and who ad- 
mits in the pam])hlet already mentioned that 
he had been taxed both with indifference to 
economy and with an undue regard to his 
own reputation. His position grew more 
and more uneasy, and in 1858 ho was com- 
pelled to resign. The rest of his life was 
devoted to the literary labours which will 
chiefiy contribute to ])roserve his name. lu 
1869 appeared his ‘ Memoirs of Libraries,’ a 
work of great value, containing a general 
history oi libraries from the earliest ages, 
continued and supplenumted by his ‘ Libraries 
and their Founders,’ 1 805. By his ‘ Lives of 
the Founders of the British Museum’ (1870) 
he made himself Ike historian of the national 
library, and although his work must be sup- 
ilemented and may possibly be superseded 
by others, it is likely to remain the ground- 
work of every fiitur(3 history. It is in general 
accurate as well as painstaking, and evinces 
an impartiality creditable to the writer when 
the circumstances of his retirement from the 
museum are considered. Previous to the 
appearance of this important work he had 
written tlui article ‘ Libraries’ in the ^Ency- 
clopoedia Britannica,’ published (1809) ^ a 
small hoolv on ‘ Free Town Libraries;’ writ- 
ten his ^ Chapters on the Biographical History 
of the French Acadimiy ’ (186^.) ; edited the 
‘Liber Monastorii do Ilyda’ for the Rolls 
Series ; and produced (1865) his biography of 
Sir Walter Raleigh. The second volume is 
particularly val uahle, containing for the first 
time a complete edition of Raleigh’s correspon- 
dence ; the memoir also has considerable merit, 
blit it appeared almost simultaneously with St. 
John’s; and it was remarked with surprise 
that each biography appeared to he deficient in 
whatever gave interest to the other, and that 
the two would need to be blended to produce 
a really satisfactory work. After the pub- 
lication of his history of the museum, Ed- 
wards accepted an engagement to catalogue 
the library of Queen’s College, Oxford, which 
occupied him for several years. On the for- 
mation of the Library Association in 1877. 
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Eg 'W' lis propos 0 (i cis its lirst piGsidGiitj Eiit tlic 
deafness from wliicE he was by this time 
suffering' would alone have been an insuper- 
able obstacle to his discharge of the ollice. 
After the completion of his Oxford ongag-e- 
ment he retiree to Niton in the Isle of Wight, 
and occupied himself with projects for a re- 
cast of pis ‘Memoirs of Libraries/ with 
great alterations and improvements. A pro- 
spectus of the intended work was issued by 
Trubner & Co. Edwards negotiated for the 
appearance of a portion of it in the ‘ Library 
Cluonicle/ and was understood to have col- 
lected considerable material for it, but it 
does not seem to be known whether this still 
exists. His last published book was a ‘ Hand- 
book to Lists of Collective BiogTa])hy/ un- 
dertaken in conjunction with Mr. C. Hole, 
the first and only part of which appeared in 
1885. He also wrote the greater part of the 
article ‘Newspapers ’ in the ninth edition of the 
‘Encyclopaedia Britannica.’ He died at Nit on, 
10 Feb. 1886. Notwithstanding serious faults 


1833. From 18(50 Edwards devoted all liis 
time and energy to art. First he painted in 
water-colours. In 1861 he made th(.‘. ac- 
quaintance of Fantin .Latx)ur, Jacqu(una,rt., 
and other well-known Frencli arthsls, and 
commenced painting in oil. His pictures of 
the Cornish coast scexicry attracted c()nsid(ir- 
ablo attention at the Iloyal Atuubmiy exhi- 
bition in Trafalgar Square, and his ‘ Cains- 
horough Ijane’was much admired in 1877. 
As an etcher his works are numerous, about 
371, consisting of scenes of the at 

Suubury, English cathedral citi(‘-s, wild (k)r- 
nish coast, scenes in Suffolk, &c. He also 
published a work upon ‘ Ohi Inns of Eng- 
land/ profusely illustrated with etchings, 
lie married Elizabeth Huth, and died on 
15 Sept. 1879. An e.xhibit.ioii of Jhlwards’s 
paintings, water-colours, and etchings was 
held at the Continental Galleries, 1(58 New 
Boxid S(r(!et, soon artei* Ills death. 

[Journal dos Iksnux-Arts illust r6, Ochol ler ] 870 ; 
(hiKOtto des Jicaux-Arts, I Nov, 1870 ; La Vie 


and frequent failures, Edwards’s nann', will 
always be associated with the liistory of lihra- 
rianship in England. His services in connec- 
tion with the free library movement were very 
valuable ; and he did much to awakeu atten- 
tion to the defects of English libraries and li- 
brarianship. As a literary historian ho was 
erudite and industrious, though not still l- 
ciently discriminating. His works occupy a 
place of their own, and will always remain 
valuable mines of information. His opinions 
on library matters, whether expressed in his 
etidence before the museums committee or 
in his OWE writings, are almost always sen- 
sible and sound. They exhibit few traces of 
that vehemence of temperament and that 
incapacity for harmonious co-operation with 
others which were at the root of most of his 
failures, and placed him in a false position for 
so great a part of his life. 

[Aiitobiograpbical passages in Edwards’s 
■writings; Memoirs in Academy and Library 
Chronicle ; Keports of British Musoinn com- 
mittees, 1835 and 1849 ; personal kuo’wledge.l 

B. G. 

EBWABBS, EDWIN (1823-1879), 
painter and etcher, born at Framlingliam, 
Suffolk, on 6 Jan. 1823, a son of Mr. Charles 
Edwards of Bridgham Hall, Norfolk, was 
educated at Dedham, Essex, under Dr. Taylor. 
Early in life lie studied law, and gave up a 
large and successful practice as an examining 
proctor in the admiralty and prerogative courts 
in order to follow his tastes as an artist. As a 
lawyer he wrote an ‘ Abridgment of Cases in 
the Prerogative Court ; ’ ‘A Treatise on the Ju- 
risdiction of the High Court of Admiralty : ’ 
and ‘ Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction, a Sketch,’ 


Moderiui, 4 Oct. 1871) ; L’Art. 


3 .Nov. 1H7U.1 
L. ,1^ 


EDWABDS, G EOLG E (1 ()9.HI 773’), 
ualiiralist, born at StraHbrd, Essex, JJ A])ril 
1(594, was tmigbt in (airly ye.ars by a, (4(U*gy- 
man named Ilt^wit, who k('p(, a public school 
at Ley lonstioiuq a.n(l ahianvards servi^l an 
appre.utic(iship in INmclmndi Hl;ret 4;, .London. 
As a youth ,ae hud an o])])orlnnity of exa- 
mining th(b library of Dr. Nicholas, 'and n^ad 
incessantly. At tluj explixil/ion of Ins ap- 
prenticeship he Kp(mt a inontli in Hoi land ; 
in 1718 went to Norway, and was caplunul 
at .Friedrichs tadt by Danisli soldiers, who 
suspected liini of being a spy, H(^ jounnyed 
through France in 1719 and 172(),'pjirtly on 
foot. On returning homo lie begun to :inak(^ 
coloiire(l drawings of animals, which 9*1, died 
good prices. James Th(‘,obald, F. I t.S., ])roved 
a zealous patron ; and after an excursion in 
ITolland, in 1731, Edwards was appointed 
(December 1733), on Sir Hans Sloane’s :re- 
comm(nidati()u, librarhin of the Hoyal Col- 
lege of PJiysicians. The publication of his 
‘ History cf Birds ’ began in 1743, and occu- 
])md him till 17(54, (Jn St. An(lr(*Av’H day 
.1750 Edwards was pr(3sented with tln^ gold 
medal of theiloyal Society, of wliieli ho was 
afterwards elected a fellow, lie bccaimo a 
94 low of the Soci(4y of Antiquaries 13 Fob. 
1752. About 1704 Edwards retired to Plais- 
tow, and died of cancer and stone 23 J uly 
1 773. He was buried in West Ilam church- 
yard. A portrait by Dandridgo was en- 
graved by J. S. Millar in 1754. His cliiof 
work, ‘The History of Birds,’ was dmlicated 
to G ocl. The first volume ap])eared in J 743, 
, the second in 1747, the third in 1 750, and 
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the fourth in 17131. Under luw title of 
^Gleanings of Natural History’ three addi- 
tional volumes were issued in 1758, J7()0, 
and 1764 rcsi3cctively. Nearly six hundred 
subjects in natural history not before de- 
lineated are here engraved. A generical in- 
dex in French and English was added. Lin- 
naeus often corresponded with Edwards, and 
prepared an additional index of tlieljiniit'ean 
names. Edwax'ds’s collection of drawings was 
purchased by the Marquis of Elite shortly be- 
fore the naturalist’s dealh. Edwards’s papers 
in the ‘ nuloso])hical Transactions ’ Avere 
collected by J. Kobson, and issued with the 
Linnocan index in 1776. Edwards Avas also 
the author of ‘Essays of Naliural History’ 
(1770) and ‘Elements of Fossilogy’ (177(5). 

[Eiog. Brit. (Kippis) ; Nichols’s Lib. Anccd. 
V. 317-20 ; Watt’s Bihl. Brit.] 

EDWAEDS, GEOllGE, M.H. (1752™ 
18^3), took his degree at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity ill 1772, and a])pearB to have practised 
as a physician in Jjondon, and laiierly nl 
Barnard Castle, Durham. He was an un- 
tiring propounder of political and social 
schemes between 1779 and 1819. The British 
Miiseimi contains forty-two of his books ; 
the following titles are sulRciontly signifi- 
cant: ‘A certain Way to save our Country, 
and make us a more happy and nourishing 
people than at any former period of our his- 
tory ’ (1807) ; ‘ The Practical System of 
Tinman Economy, ortho New Era at length 
fully ascertained, whereby wo are able in 
one immediate simple undertaking to remove 
the distress, burdens, and grievances of the 
times, and to bring all our interests, public, ])ri- 
vate, and commercial, to their intended perfec- 
tion ’ (1816). Edwards's writings abound in 
the unconscious humour of the egotist dee])ly 
persuaded of his mission, lie gives notice 
that ‘the Almighty has destined that I 
should discover his true system of human 
economy.’ In a petition to the House of 
Commons (1810 .P) iie prays that the house 
should carry out the schemes which were 
the fruits of ‘ almost half a century’s atten- 
tion.’ Among his proposals were the re- 
moval of taxes hurtful to industry, economy 
and reduction of public expenditure, the 
sale of certain national properties, particu- 
larly Gibraltar, the extension of the income 
tax to all orders, and forbearance for any 
req^uisite period to pay off the national debt 
as ‘ altogether superfluous with the accession 
■of the new and happy era of mankind.’ Go- 
vernment hoards were to superintend all the 
interests of mankind, and everybody was to 
he actuated by truly Christian principles. 
He published an address ‘ aux citoyens 


h’rau^ais sur la Nouvolle Constitution,’ and 

‘Icleivspour firm or uncNouvelle Constitution 

et “)OUL* assurer la prospurit6 ct lo bouheiir de 
la France et d’autriis uatious’ (Paris, 1793), 

It does not apj)car tlial, JCdwards attracted 
any attention, and it may he conjectured 
that his sanity was imperfect. He died iu 
Loudon on J.7 Feb. 1823, in his seventy- 
si; cond year. 

[Gent. Mag. (1823), p. 5G9; Brit. Mas. Cat.] 

I. M. S. 

EDWAPDS, GEOHGE NELSON, M.D. 
(]83()-18()8), physician, son of a surgeon, 
was horn at .liyc, Suffolk, in 1830, and re- 
ceived his scdiool education in part at the 
grammar school of Yarmouth, and in part at 
tliat of .Heccles. He obtained one of the 
studentships in medicine endowed by Tan- 
cred, a Yorkshire s(|uire, at Gonville and 
Cains Collegii, Oainbridge, where he graduated 
M.E. iu 1851, and after studying at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, London, obtained the 
license in medicine then given by the univer- 
sity of Cambridge in 1854, and became M.D. 
in 1850. Ho wa,s ehmtiid assistant-physi- 
cian to St. ]]ai'tholonii;w’s Hospital in 1860, 
was secroinry to the, inedicail council of the 
hospital from J-l Jan. 1865 to 9 Eeh. 1867, 
and was iu 1 86(5 el(;cted h;ctiurer on forensic 
medicine in t he medical school. lie also held 
the oili.ee of .uKidical registrar, and was elected 
physician to the liosiiital 23 Jan. 1867, hut 
dill not long enjoy that oilicc. One day, 
while going round the wards, he fell down in - 
a nrimnic convulsion, w^as roinovodto his own 
house, and went throughmany of the most dis- 
tressing accompaniments of chronic Bright’s 
disease. He grew blind so gradually that 
he did not know when he had totally ceased 
to see, A physician wdio had been at Oaiiis 
College with him used constantly to visit 
him, and one day found him sitting before 
a window tlirougli which a bright sun was 
shining on his face. ‘Please draw up the 
blind,’ said .Edwards, unconscious that the 
atrophy of his optic discs ivas complete. 
He was a small man, who had been bullied 
at school, teased at Oamhridge, and envied 
at St. Bartholomew’s for the success which 
was the reward of perseverance rather than 
of ability. He attained considerable prac- 
tice, and seemed sure of a long tenure of it 
when his fatal illness began. He bore it 
heroically, and never complained hut once, 
and then not of. his sufferings, hnt of a re- 
mark which made him think a candidate for 
his oflice was too anxious to succeed him. He 
died 6 Dec. 1868. He edited the first three 
volumes of the ‘St. Bartholomew’s _ Hospi- 
tal Eeports,’ 1865-7, and published in 1862 
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< The Examination of the Chest in a Series of 
Tables.’ He described (St Bartholomeio's 
Bospital Reports, i. 141) two cases of poison- 
ino- by mercuric methide, the symptoms of 
which were then new to medicine, and also 
wrote a paper ^ On the Value of Palpation in 
the Diagnosis of Tubercular Disease of the 
Tili n gs ’ {lb. ii. 216). 

[Memoir by Gr. W. Callcndor in 8t. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital Heports, Yol. v. ; MS. Miinitos 
of Medical Council and Journals of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital ; information from Dr. P. 
Harris.] bl* M. 

EDWARDS, HENRY THOMAS (1837- 
1884), dean of Bangor, son of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Edwards, vicar of Llangollen, who died 
in 1868, was born at Llanymawddwy, Merio- 
nethshire, 6 Sept. 1837, and educated at 'West- 
minster, where he was a Welsh ^Jlishop’s 
Boy’ holding the Williams exhibition, lie 
left Westminster in his seventeenth year with 
the intention of proceeding to India, but, 
changing his mind, studied for twelve months 
under the Rev. E. E. Grettoii at Stamford, 
and then entered himself at Jesus Oollege, 
Oxford. He graduated B.A. in 1860, and in 
the following year became curate at Llangol- 
len to his father, who being an invalid hift 
almost sole charge of the parish to hia son. 
Herestored the church at an ex ponso of 3,000/., 
and the number of the Weis] 1 congregation 
was nearly trebled during the time of his 
ministration. In 1866 he was appointed to 
the vicarage of Aberdare, where, during his 
residence of three years, he caused a new 
churchtobebuilt at Cwmanmian. TheBishop 
of Chester presented him to the imporliant 
vicarage of Carnarvon in 1860. While there 
he organised a series of public moetings to 
protest against the exclusion of religious edu- 
cation from primary schools. The s])cechos 
were delivered in the Welsh language. In 
the same year (1869) Edwards had a long 
controversy in ‘ Y Goleuad ’ with a Calvinistlc 
methodist minister on the subject of church 
wmty. Upon the death of tlie Rev. James 
"V'incent he was promoted to the deanery of 
Bangor, March 1876, when only thirty-nine. 

He amply justified his ai)pomtment ; to oh 
a foremost part in all movements tending to 
the welfare of the church, and especially pro- 
moted the work of the Bangor Clerical Educa- 
tion Society, the object of which was to supply 
the diocese with a iSody of educated clergyable 
to minister efficiently in the W elsh language, 
spoken by more than three-fourths of the 
people. In the work of the restoration of 
Bangor Cathedral he showed much energy, 
s^nd in a short time raised 7,000/., towards 
which sum he himself very Hberally contri- 


buted. Among his publications that, which 
excited the most attention was a hitt cu* en- 
titled ' The Oluirch of the Oyiury,’ arldnssscd 
to Mr. W. E. Gladstone in January 1870, in 
which ho accountcid for the alionatioti of (Jie 
great majority of the Welsh pcaiple from the 
ustahlushcd cluirch. His uaim.) will ])robaJ)ly 
bo remcmliered for his onslaught 011 the toa- 
drinking habits of modinn society, which ho 
ludd to bo the cause of Hho gcmeral i>hy“’ 
sical deterioration of tlic inluibitaut-s of these 
islands,’ In 1883hesuircrod from s]eci])lessn<^ss 
and nervousness, a,nd was greatly dejUH'Ssiul 
in spirits, lie consociuctitly wont for a long 
cruise in tlui M,cdit(irranean, lint with, little 
beueiit to his health. In May 188 1 he was 
staying with his brother, the Rev. Ebom^y.tur 
Wood Edwards, at Ruabon Vicarage, ile 
committed suicidti on 21* May 1884, and was 
liuried at Glonadda cenuitery on 28 May. 
lie was the author of the following works: 

1. ^ Eight Days in the Gamp, a, H(U’mon,’ 1865. 

2. ' The Victorious Life, sermons,’ 1861). 
.3, 'The Church of the Cymry, a letter to the 
Rightllon. W. E. (1 ladstonii,’ 1870. 4. ' Cymru 


dan felldlth Babel,’ 1871. 


t). 


'I'lic. Balidl, ol’ 


tlu^ SednS a,nd tlie Unity of Ihe I’enttu'.osi.,’ 
1872. 6. 'Tlu^ Losil.ioiuind lv.(\sour(‘.es ol‘ llie 
Niitional Church,’ 1872. 7. ' Amddillyiiydd 
yr Eglwys,’ editor and chid' contributor I l.I\ 
Edwards, 1873-5. 8. ‘Tlu^ Exile and the 

Return, sermons,’ 1875. 9. ' Why are tlui 

Welsli I’oople alumatml from the (UmrdiP a 
sermon,’ 1879. 10, ' Tlu^ ihist and .Bresonli 

condition of the Church in Wah^s,’ 1879. 
1 1, 'Esponiad i’r])r(‘gdliwi,’ a’r albraw. Yr 
Efengyl yn ol Sant Mat tlunv. ( lyda.Sylwada u. 
a mwy daai gant o dniethodau ])r(‘gethol ga,u 
IL T- Jklwards,’ 1882. 


[Church Portrait Journal, Angnsl. 1879, pp» 
71-3, with portrait; MackcHou’s (Jluvrcdi Cou- 
gross Handbook (1877), pp. 70-7; Timo.s, 2(5 May 
1H81, [u 1), 29 JVhiy, p. (5, naid 1,1 Juno,]). 10; 
111 astral. oil Loudon Nows, 31 May 1884, pp. 620, 
523,^1111 portrait; CuiU'dian, 4 Juno 1884, p. 
828,] (Lilli 

EDWARDS, BTUMBHREY (d. 1(558), 
regieidis was, according'’ t.o Nobhg a younger 
sou ofldionnis Edwards of Slirewsbnry, by 
Ann, widow of 8te])lien Ducket, and daugh- 
ter of llumphny Baskm’vilhg alderman, of 
.London. He is rejiresented as ' having” aU 
■waiesbeen a half-faced cavalier, cluuiginghis 
party for his iiroflt.’ Disapiiointed at not ob- 
taining a reward for ait on ding the king to 
the commons wlu3n he went to denuind i.ln^ 
five members, 4 Jan. 1642, Edwards took 
sides with the parliament, was eh'cd.ed mem- 
ber for Shropshire, ])rol)ably in the ])lace of 
Sir Richard Leo, ‘disabled to sit’ (Idsts of 
Me7nhers of Ihirliament, OJiolal lieiurn, pt. L 
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p. ' 492), and on beinp;- nominated one of tlie 
commissioners of tlie liig'li court of justice at- 
tended eacli day of the trial, and signed tlio 
death-warrant. During the Coinmoiiw(!alth 
he served on the committee of revenue, and 
was appointed a commissioner of Sonth"Wales 

25 June 1651 (Cal. State Papers, ]hm. 1(551, 
p. 266). Ilehanhered after the chief usher- 
ship of the exchequer, then lield hy Chumuit 
"VVallcer, and, after vainly soliciting tlu^- com- 
mittee of sequest, rations to sequesler "VValkev 
during his incarceration in the Towi'r, pen- 
siiaded the committee of revenm^ to confer 
the office on him ' untill the parliament de- 
clare their pleasure tlienfm,’ hy au order 
dated 1 Peh. 1649-50. On tlui following 
21 March, though the order had not hc'en 
ratihed hy parliament , he took forcible pos- 
session of Walker’s official residence (T/ie 
Case hehneen C. Walker and II. Hdwards, s. 
sh. fob 1650; The Case of Mrs. Mary Walker, 
s. sli. fob 1650). Edwards died in 1658, and 
was buried at llichmond on 2 Aiig (parish 
rcg. ) In the letters o f admin istrat ion granted 
in r. C. 0. to his sister. Lady Lucy Ottley, on 

26 Oct. 1(558, he is described as ^ late of Kich- 
mond in the county of Surrey, a batcliclor ’ 
(Ad7ni'mstratio7i Act Book, P. C. C. 1658, 
f. 270). Although he had died before the 
Pesioration be was excepted out of the hi 11 
of pardon and oblivion, so that his property 
might be confiscated (^Cooiwions' Journals, viii. 
61, 280). In this way a parcel of the manor 
of West Ham which had been acquired hy him 
was restored to the possession of the queen 
(ih. viii. 73). 

[Noble’s Lives of the Pcgicides, i. 200-1 ; Cal. 
State Papers, Pom. 1C49-50, p. 186, 1651, pp. 
237, 266, 1655, p. 80; Wood's Atheine Oxoii 
(Pliss), iii. 864.] (3r. G, 

EDWAEDS, JAMES C1757-1816), book- 
seller and bibliograpber, born in 1767, was 
the eldest son of William Edwards (1720- 
1808) of Halifax, wdm in 1784 set up James 
and a younger son, John, as the firm of Ed- 
"wards & Sons in Pall Mall, London. John 
died soon afterwards, and the business was 
continued by James with groat success. A 
third son, Thomas (d. 1834), was a bookseller 
inHalifax. Tliehard, another son, at one time 
held a government appointment in Minorca. 
Messrs. Edwards & Sons sold many valuable 
libraries. One sale in 1784 was formed prin- 
cipally from the libraries of N. Wilson of 
Pontefract and H. Bradshaw of Maple Hall, 
Cheshire. Among others dispersed in 1787 
was the library of Dr. Peter Main^varing. 
Janies accompanied in 1788 his fellow-hook- 
seller, James Kobson, to Venice, in order to 
examine the famous Pinelli library, which 


they purchased and sold by auction the fob 
lowiiig year in Conduit Street, London. In 
1790 Edwards disposed of the libraries of 
Salicliei-ti of Pome and Zanetti of Venice 
and in 1791 that of Paris do Meyzieu. ^ He 
had purchased at the Duchess of Iffirtland’s 
sale in 178(5 the famous Bedford Missal„ 
now in the British Museum, described by 
Pichard Gough in * An Account of a Eich 
] Ibnninated Missal executed for John, duke of 
Bedford, Eegeut of France under Henry VI,’ 
1794-, 4(0. This description was dedicated 
by the author to Edwards, ^ who, with the 
S])irit to purchase [the missal], unites the 
taste to possess it.’ ' Let me recommend the 
youthful bibliomaniac to get possession of 
Mr. Edwards’s cat.alogues, and especially that 
of 1704,’ says Dibdin (Biblioonaoiia, i. 123). 
Ho made frequent visits to the continent, 
where many of his most advantageous pur- 
chases were madcs. About 1804, having ac- 
quired a considiU'ablo fortune, he resolved to 
retires from trade, and with tlie Bedford Missal 
and otluu* literary and artistic treasures he 
W(jnt to live at a. countiy sinit in the neigh- 
bourhood of ( )ld Awrubim. lie was succeeded 
by Bobert Harding Evans [q. v.] On 10 Sept. 
1805 he manhal Katharine, the only daughter- 
of tluj Pev, Edward Bromhoad, rector of 
Pee])bam, Norfolk, and about the same period 
hoiight the manor-house at Harrow, where 
some of the arcdibishops of Oantorbury had 
once lived. The house is finely situated 
among gardens, in which was an alcove men- 
tioned by Dilidin, some of whose imaginary 
bibliomauiacal dialogues are supposed to be 
carried on in t.ho surrounding grounds. Ed- 
wards was hospitable and loud of literary 
society. Rome of his books were sold by 
Christie, 25-''28 April 1804. The remainder, 
a choice collection of 830 articles, fetched the 
largo sum of 8,467/. Kb. when it was sold by 
Evans 5-10 April 1815 (6rm/. May. Ixxxv. 
pt. i. pp. 1 35, 254, 349 ; and Ditjdin, Biblioyra- 
phical lJeea7nero7i,\Hl7 , iii. 1 11-27). He died 
at Harrow 2 Jan. 181 (5, at the age of fifty- 
nine, leaving five children and a widow, who 
afterwards inarricKl the Eev. Thomas Butt of 
Kinnersley, Shropshire. His last instruc- 
tions were that his coffin should he made out 
of library sholvi^s. A monument to his me- 
mory is in Harrow Church. 

Edwards was Dibdin’s ‘Einaldo, the 
wealthy, the fortunate, and the heroic . . . 
no man ever did such wonderful things to- 
wards the acquisition of rare, beautiful, and 
truly classical productions ... he was pro- 
bably horn a bibliographical bookseller, and 
had always a nice feeling and accurate per- 
ception of what was tasteful and classical'" 
(ib. iii. 14-16). 
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H. li, T. 

EDWARDS or EDWARDES, JOHN, 
M.D. (j?.1638)^ Sedleian reader at Oxford (bis 
name iswritten ‘ Edwardes ’ in the school regis- 
ter and university books), was born 27 Eob. 
1600 [School Reg.), educated at Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School, and in 1017 elected thence to’ a 
probationary fellowship at St. John’s College, 
Oxford. He gained there the favour of the 
president, Dr. (afterwards Archbishop) Laud, 
who in 1632 obtained for him, by ‘ special 
recommendation and request,’ the head-mas- 
tership of Merchant Taylors’ School. ILo 
resigned this post at the close of 1 034, and 
returning to Oxford served the olHce of pr< 5 C- 
torinthe following year. In 1G38 he was 
appointed Sedleian reader of natural philo- 
sophy, and proceeded to the degrees of Ji. and 
D.M. He appears to have resided in college 
during the troublous times that followed, and 
in 1G42 was, with others, appointed by con- 
vocation to provide accommodation for the 
troopers sent to Oxford, and procure arms for 
the further safety of the university, llis 
loyalty made him obnoxious to the parlia- 
ment, and in 1647 he was summoned, as a 
delinquent, to appear before the committee 
of lords and commons for regulating the af- 
fairs of the university. His answers being 
unsatisfactory, he was placed by the visitors 
in 1648 for a time in custody of the provost 
marshal for 'manifold misdemeanours.’ His 
fellowship was taken from him, and he was 
^perseded in the office of Sedleian reader by 
Joshua Crosse of Magdalen. He was, how- 
ever, permitted to receive the emoluments of 
the readership until Michaelmas 1649, after 
which date all record of him disappears. It 
IS not probable that he survived to the Resto- 
ration, as in that case his spirited conduct 

and pecuniary losses would have met witli 
recognition. 

[Hohinson’s Reg. of Merchant Taylors’ School : 

Easti, i. 477, 508, 
^^^^^‘^^■s’sReg.ofthe Visitors 
of the Univ. of Oxford, 1647-58 (Camd. Soc.)! 

C. J. R. 

Ar translator of the 'Marrow 

o± Modern Divinity ’ into Welsh. It is de- 
scrihed as hy E, E. (Edward Eisher) Tq. v 1 
m Enghsh, and by J. E. in Welsh, printed 

William Ballard, and sold at his shop under 
the sign of the Bible, in Corn Street? rthe 


city ot Hnstoi, Kirii. Tlie dedication, to the 
Herberts, Morgans, Kennys, WillianiH of 
Gwent, is dated 20 July i()60; the intro- 
duction to tiio reuchir, apologising* for many 
errors, is dated JO May 1651. IklwardswUH 
ejected from Tredyiiock in Momnoutlislure. 

^ [Rowlauds’s Cambrian Bibliography; i)r. 
Thomas Rees’s Ilisl/. of Eroi. Koucooformity Iis 
AVaIca, 2nd od. p. 77 note.] R. J, J. 

EDWARDS, JOHN' (1637-1716), Cal- 
vmislic divine, second son of Thomas Ed- 
' wards, author of 'Gangrama’ [(f. v.1, waw. 
born at Hertford 26 Eeb. 1637, and admit/tcMl 
into Merchant Taylors’ School a,t the ago of 
ten. Having spent seven ymirs there undeiT’ 
Mr.Dngard’s cjuv, he was aiijiointcd (10 Maiaffi 
1653-4) sizar of St. John’s Colh'gc, Cambridge} 
(College Jleg.), wbich at tJiat tinui was under 
the presidmicy of Dr. Anthony Tuckney, a 
Presbyterian divine, emimmt ' alike for his 
learning and low^ of discipline, ihlwards’s 
conduct and proticiency secured him a soho- 
larship, and luifore (as well as aftm*) gradu- 
ating lie was a])pointed a moderator in tlu-^ 
schools. In 1(557 he was admitted B.A., 
elected fellow 23 March l(55S-t), and pro- 
ceeded to the degree of M.A. in 1 (561 . Soon 
alterwarcls he was ordained di'acon by San- 
deison, hishoj) ol Ijineoln, who ati (hi} samo 
time engaged him to inaaieh a sermon at 
the next ordination. In 1(56.1 he look thn 
charge ol rrinity CJhureh, Gamljridgo, whoro- 
his preaching— “])lain, jiraetical, and temjie- 
rate—^^L^ctod nnich noth'e, and he woti the 
good opinion ol his parisliioners by his sodu- 
lons mi lustrations among the si(*k during a 
visitation ol the plagum A few years hiter. 
having taken the degree ol H.l),, ho "was 
chosen lecturer of Bury Ht. Ihlmunds, but 
retaniod the oiliee only twelve months, pn*- 
huTing colleg(} position, however, 

at hti. J()]m/B hecaiue imtenahle on account 
of Ins Galvinistic views, and as In.^ met with 
no sympathy from the masler he resigned liia 
fellowship and entered 'Ifrinity Hall as a fel- 
low commoner, performing the rcigular exor- 
mes in civil la4, lint the parishioners of 
fet. ocpiuclire’s, Oaml)ri(lge, having invited 
fum_ to be their minister, he resumed his 
clorxcal functiotij?, atul about tlio Siiuic tiuio 
improved his worldly estate by marriage with 
the widow of Alderman Lane, who had beim 
a successful attorney in the town. Aft,er dc- 
preferment lie was pri'sented 
(1683) to the vicarage of St. Petxm’s, Oolches- 
ter, a benefice which he retained some threo 
years until declining health and waning ponu- 
larity mduced him to seek retirement in a 
Cambridgeshire village, and to make thepresa 
rather t^n the pulpit the means of diirusing 
his opinions. In 1697 ho was once more 
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Bioffrapliia Brit.; Baker’s Hist. oC St. John’s, 
-Cambridge (Mayor) ; Brit. Mus. Lib. Gat,] 

EDWAEDS, JOHN (SIOK y Pottaxt) 
(1700 P-1776), noet, born in Glyn Ceiriog’ ni 
Lenbigbshire about 1700, was a weaver by 
trade, but is said in early life to liavo spent 
seven years as® assistant to a bookseller in 
London, and during that time is supposed to 
have gained considerable information. Ho 
was a poet of some merit, had two sons named 
Cain and Abel, of whom some local poet wrote 
the following' jingle : — 

Cain ac Abel, ac obill, 

Abel a Chain, obill a chyn. 

Cain gained some note as a publisher of alma- 
nacs. Edwards pnepared his own moim- 
ment, and inscribed thereon 1 Oor. xv. btJ, in 
Latin. He died in 1770. His translation of 
Banyan’s Tilgrim’s Progress ’ Avas published 
in 1767-8. 

fEoAvlands’s Cambrian Bibliography.] 

P. J. J. 

EDWARDS, JOHN (1714-1785), dis- 
senting minister at Leeds, Yorkshire, Avas 
bom in 1714. He published in 1758 ‘ A Vin- 
dication of the Protestant Doctrine of Justi- 
fication and its Preachers and Professors from 
the unjust Charge of Antinomianism ; ex- 
tracted from a letter of the Lev. Mr. llobt. 
Trail, a minister in the city of London, to a 
minister in the country,’ his object being to 
testify to the world the doctrines advanced 
by him in his public ministry, Avlucli Avere 
the same as laic, down by Trail in this letter. 
In 1762 appeared 'The Safe Ketreat from 
impending Judgments,^ the substance of a 
sermon ])reached by EdAvards at Leeds, a 
second edition of which was issued in 1773. 
At the end of this sermon is advertised ' The 
Christian Indeed,’ another work by the same 
author. Edwards also edited ' A Collection 
of Hymns and Spiritual Songs for the use 
of Serious and Devout Christians of all De- 
nominations,’ of Avhicli a second edition, ' witli 
iterations,’ was published in 1769. He died 
in 1785. A mezzotint portrait after J, lUis- 
sell, engraved by J. Watson, is dated 1772. 

[Watt’s Bibl. Brit. ; Brit. Mas. Cat. ; Brom- 
ley’s Cat. of Portraits, 360.] A. V. 

EDWARDS, JOHN (SioK Ceibioq) 
(1747-1792), "Welsh poet, was born at Crogen 
Wladys in Glyn Ceiriog in 1747. Pie, 
OA^en Jones (Myfyr), and Eobert Hughes 
(Eohin Ddu 0 Eon), were the founders of 
Cymdeithas y Gwyneddigion, or the Venodo- 
tian Society, 1770. Sion Ceiriog, as he Avaa 
called, AVTote an awdl (ode) for the meeting 


of the society on St. David’s clay, 1778; he 
Avas its s0(‘.relary in 1770-80, and ItiS iiri^si- 
dent in 1783. He died sucldenly in 1702, 
aged 46. John Jones, CUan-y-Gors, ciontri- 
huted some memorial vers(^s to the ' Geir- 
graAvn’ of June 1796, Avith these preratory 
remarks: ' PY the memory of John, MdAvards,, 
Glyuceiriog, in the parish of Ijhuigolleii, I )(m- 
highshire, Avlio was goimrally known, as Sion 
Ceiriog, a ])oet, an orator, and an astronomeu’, 
a curious liistorian of sea and land, a manipu- 
lator of musical instrument's, a t rue lovtn* of 
his country and of his Wedsh motluu’ tongue, 
Avho, to the groat regret of Ids friends, (licu'l 
and Avaa huriod in London, September 1702.’ 

[PVnlkes’s Cl uirlyfr ByAvgratliadol, 1H70.] 

E. J. L 

EBWAEDS, JOHN (1751-1832), poeti- 
cal Avriter, the eldest sen of James .Edwards 
of Old Court, CO. Widvlow, by Anmi, second 
daught(',r of Thomas Teniseu, a sou of Arelx- 
bishoi)Tenison,Avashorn in 1761. He becaiuti 
an ollietu' of light dragoons in tlui voliintcier 
army of Ireland, and rosci to the rank of 
licutenant-coloiud. In honour of tlu^ Ibrce 
to Avhich he hdouged h(^ Avroto'TIie .Patriot 
Soldier: a Poimi,’ Nottiingham, 1784, Jto, 
38 pp. Jlc also ]nil)lislu‘,(l ‘Ivalhkuni: a 
Ballad from, Ancient Irish Tradition/ 1808, 
4to ; ‘Ahradatos anti Panthea: a/rrag(‘(ly/ 
1808, 8vo ; ‘ Int.crt^sts of Irebiud/ .London, 
1815, and m. t^ssay upon flie improvimunit 
of hank-notes, Liverpool, 1820. .Edwards 
died owner of Old Court in .1 832, .1 1.o marriial 
Charlotte, fifth daughter of John Wright 
of Nottingham, Avho bore him three sons and 
two daugliters. 

[Burko’a Landed Onaitry; AVatfs Blbliotlioea 
Brit.; Crcswolfs Nettlnglnnu J’rinting, ]). 38.] 

A. V. 

EDWARDS, JCMATITAN, D.D. (1620- 
17 12), controversialist, was born at W rexluun, 
Denbighalure,in 1020. lie entered as ase.rvltor 
at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1665, and took 
his B.A. degree in October 1650. In 1(562 
ho was elected fclloAv of Jesus, and proceothid 
B.D. in March 1009. His first ])rt,vftOTnont 
was the rectory of Kiddington, Oxforclshirtj, 
which he exchanged in 1081 for that of 
Hinton-Ain; )ner, nam')shiro. On the x)ro- 
motion of ., ohn Lloyc., principal of Jesus 
College, to the bishopric of St. David’s, Ed- 
Avards Avas unanimously elected (2 Nov. 1()8(>) 
his successor; he Avas naade D.D. on 1 Dec. 
1686, and hold the olfice of vice-chancellor 
from 1689 to 1091.^ In 1687 he became 
treasurer of Lhmdaff, and Avas proctor for 
the chapter of Llandalf in the convocailon 
of 1702. He held, apparently along with 
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Hinton- Ampiier, a living in Anglesea, and darn Eawr, _ Cardiganshire, 27 Oct. 1809. 
another in Carnarvonshire. The family library was all Welsh, consisting 

Edwards published the first part of his chiefly of religious books, and of these Ed- 
^ Preservative against Socinianism ’ in 1693, wards made good use. His first school was 
hut the work was not completed till ten kept by a superannuated old soldier, the 
years later. His fundamental position is second by an uncle, the third by a clergy- 
that Eaustus Socinus is not to be allowed to man. At this last he began his acquaint- 
rank as a heretic, but treated, like Muham- ance with Greek and Latin. His fatiier in- 
mad, as the founder of a new religion (pt. i. tended him to remain at home on the farm, 
p. 7). The Socinians, who had many pas- Probably ah out this time he puzzled his neigh- 
sages of arms with Edwards’s contemporary hours wit h metaphysical questions, asking, for 
and namesake, John Edwards, D.D. (1637- instance, whether it were more proper to con- 
1716) [q. V.], scarcely noticed the ' Preser- sider the creation as existing in God or God 
vative ; ’ in fact, by the time it was finished, in creation. A neighbour induced the father 
the Socinian controversy was practically over, to send him to resume his studies at Aber- 
its place being already taken by the Arian con- ystwy th. He formed a permanent friendship 
troversy, initiated by Thomas Emlyn [q. v.] with his new teacher, a Mr. Evans, who was 
The title of Edwards’s book was borrowed by a good mathematician, llis resources failing, 
Edward Nares, D.D. (1746-1841) [q. v.] he set up a school on his OAvn account. About 
Edwards figures in the Antinomian con- this time he first saw an English magazine, 
troversy which agitated the presbyterians A chance sight of ^Blackwood’ gave him a 
and independents of London, in consequence strong desire to know something of English 
of the alleged anti-Calvinistic tendency of literature. 

Dr. Daniel Williams’s ‘ Gospel Truth,’ 1691. His next move was to Llangeitho, to a 
Stephen Lobh, the independent, quoted Ed- school kept by a Itev, John Jones. Here he 
wards as condemning the positions of AVil- read the classics and hogan to preach. He 
liams, bnt Edwards in a letter to AVilliams failed in fiiioncy, and his voice was not good, 
(dated from Jesus College, 28 Oct. 1697) In 1830 he left Llangeitho to become a teacher 
justified the statements of Williams on the in a private family. Hero he heard of the 
points in dispute. A controversy on original new university in London. He knew of no 
sin with Daniel AA'hithy, D.D., Edwards did other open to a Calvinistic methodist, and 
not live to finish. He died 20 July 1712. sought the necessary permission of the as- 
He is buried in the chapel of Jesus College, sociation to study there. It was at last 
to the repairs of which he had given nearly granted, hut his funds only supported him 
1,000^. His books he left to the college in London through one winter. In 1832 he 
library. took charge of the English methodist church 

Tie published ; 1. ^ A Preservative against at Laugharno in. Carmarthenshire, where he 
Socinianism,’ &c., pt. i. Oxford, 1693, 4to ; remained a year and a half, and had useful 
3rd edition, 1698, 4to; pt. ii, 1694, 4to; practice in speaking English, llenextstudied 
pt. hi. MDCxnvii, i.e. 1697, 4to ; pt. iv. 1703, at Edinburgh, where ho worked hard, and was 
4to ; the Index to the four parts is by Thomas enabled, through the intervention of Professor 
Hearne. 2. ^Pemarks on a Book ... by Wilson (Christopher North), with whom he 
Dr. Will. Sherlock . . , entitled, A Modest was a great favourite, to take his degree at 
Examination of the Oxford Decree,’ &c., the end of three, instead of four, years. He 
Oxford, 1695, 4to. 3. ‘ The Exposition given returned to AVales the first of his denomina- 
by the Bishop of Sarum of the 2nd Article tion to win the degree of M.A. He was 
. . , examinee.,’ 1702 (Watt). 4. ^The Doc- ordained at Newcastle Emlyn in 1837, and 
trine of Original Sin . . . vindicated from shortly after opened a school at Bala in con- 
the Exceptions ... of D. Whitby,’ Oxford, junction with his brother-in-law, the Rev. 
1711, 8vo (Whitby replied in ^ A Full An- David Charles [see Ciiaules, Thomas, ad 
swer,’ &c., 1712, 8vo). Edwards’s letter to years was principal of 

Williams appears at p. 70 of the latter’s what has now long been known as Bala 
'Answer to tbe Report which the United College. In 1844 he started a small maga- 
Ministers drew up,’ &c., 1698, 12mo. zine,'YrEsponiwr’ (‘The Expositor’), and in 

[Wood’3AthenifiOxoia.l692.ii. 898; Chalmers’s January 1845 he sent forth the first numbei 
Biog.Dict. 1814.xiii.52; Edwards’s wks.] of ‘ YTraethodydd’ (‘TlieEssayist’),aquar- 

A, Gr. 'terly magazine, which has continued to ap Dear 

regularly ever since. Of this he was editor 
EDWARDS, LEWIS, p.D. (1809-1887), for ten years, and in it some of his best essays 
Welsh Calvinistic methodist, son of a small made their first appearance. This magazine 
farmer, was born at Pwllcenawon, Llanba- took its place at once as the best in the Ian- 
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guage. There were essays on Plomer, G-oethe, 
Kant, Coleridge, ITamilton, Mill, &c. Tie 
was one of the most finished writers of Welsli 
in his day. Most of his essays were after- 
wards collected andpuhlished as ^Traethodaii 
Llenyddol a Duwinyddol ’ Essays, Literary 
and Theological,’ 1867, 2 vols.Svo). In 1847 he 
started the ‘ Geiniogwerth. ’ (‘ Pennyworth ’ ) . 
In 1855 he visited the continent to i)erfect his 
knowledge of German and Erench. His col- 
lege lectures were at first chiefly classical, but 
gradually became more theological. He lec- 
tured on the evidences, the principles of mo- 
rality, the laws of thought, the philosophies of 
Plato and Aristotle. He did not write his lec- 
tures, but it was his habit to study each subj oct 
thoroughly, smoking the whole time. 'lie 
spoke without hesitation, but slowly, so that 
■each student could write all while listening. 
His best-known work is his ^ Athrawiacith yr 
lawn ’ Atonement ’ ), 1800, of which an Eng- 
lish translation appeared in 1886 ; and a se- 
cond edition of tlie original, with a memoir 
by his son. Principal Edwards, M.A., 
of Aberystwyth, in 1887. About 1 862 he 
was offered the honorary degi’ee of I). I), hj 
Princeton College, IJ.S.A., but he declined it. 
His own university offered him the same 
degree in 1865, and he went to Edinburgh to 
receive it. In 1875 his friends and admirers 
gave him a handsome testimonial, which 
placed him for the future in a position of 
comfort. He died 19 July 1887, and his 
remains were interred in the same grave as 
those of Thomas Charles of Bala [q.v.], whose 
granddaughter he had married. 

[Principal Edwards’s Memoir, 1887.] E. J. J. 

EDWARDS, RICHARD (1528 P-1566), 
poet and playwright, a native of Somerset- 
shire, born about 1523, was educated at Cor- 
pus Christi College, Oxford. He took his 
bachelor’s degree in 1544, and in the same 
year was elected to a fellowship at Corpus. 
In 1547 he was nominated student of Christ 
Lhumh and created M.A. At Oxford ho 
studied music under George Etheridge. On 
leping the university he entered himself at 
Lincoln s Inn, but does not ajopear to have 
loffowed tbe profession of the law. He be- 
came a gentleman of the Chapel Royal, and 
m I06I was appointed master of the children 
ot the chapel. In January 1664-5 a tragedy 
by Edwards was performed by the children 
before the queen at Rich- 
mond (Goz^iER,msfory of English JDrmnatio 

mT/’ J attended tlie queen 

«n ter visit to Oxford in 1666, and composed 

and *^® ‘ Palamon 

Wilf' acted in Clirist Church 

ike play (which has not come down) 


gave great satisfaction; the queen ' laughed 
heartily thereat, and gave the author . . . 
great tliaiiks for his ])ains’ (Wood), bid- 
wards died 31 Oct. 1566 (IKwiam Hist, of 
1853, p. 521). 

Only one ])lay of Edwards is extant, ‘Tlie 
excellent Comodie of two the moste faitli- 
fullest Eroondes, Damon and Pitluas,’ 

1571, 4to ; 2nd edition, 1582. ’iffiis play, 
which has merely an antiquarian interest, is 
reprinted in the various editions of Dodsley’s 
^ Many of Edwards’s poems were 

liublished in ^ The Paradyso of Daynty De- 
vises, which first appeared in 1 576 audiiassod 
through eight editions in twonfcy-four years. 
It is stated on the title-pag(^ of t'licaul/hology 
tliat the ^ sundry pithie and learned inven- 
tions werii ^devised and written for th (3 most 
part by M. Edwards, sometime of lun,* ma- 
jesties cha])el.’ bomo oi JOdwards’s poems 
are not without grace and teiuhumivss, Uy 
lu>s contemporaries he was gr(Mi(lv aclniirod 
and Thomas Twine proclainio.l hhu to' he ' 

The llowor of our realm 

And idiamix of our ago. 

Ihiniaho Goopfo eulogises him in ‘hVloo's, 
J'qiitiiphes, and Roud-l,os/ 1 66 :); TiivlmrvUlo 
has an 'epitaph ’on him in ' I'ipitaplis, Mpi- 
S()n^\s^ {uul SoTinotHj’ 15(}7 (wluuti Iho 
|opitapli’ hy Twine also ocoims) ; Wehlio, 
in his ‘Discouvao of Kiiglisli Toel.i-y,’ 15 H(), 
Putteiiham in his 'Art of lOnglish I’oesie,’ 
lob'), and Meres in ‘ Palladis Tauiia,’ 151 ) 8 , 
have commondatoiy notices el' liim, A imrl; 
/'r-iirl® eong'In (Jmnmeudalhm of Miisick’ 

( vTOmngripyiiggriefthehartwi.uhlwinind,' 

iza.) IS given in ' .Uoimso and J uliet,’ act Iv. 

Ar'o’ 'rt 1’'’“'“*' 'WO pi-eserved in 
Cotton MS. Tit. A. x.xiv. Tluv ' MV. ]?il- 

wardcs’ who wrote 'An Kpyta|.lm of (ho 
Cord oa’emhrolco ’ (licensed in 1569) is not 
to >« idontiiiod with the author of ‘ Damon 
and I itliiiw. Warton mentimiH that a col- 
lection of sliort comic stories, printed in 1570, 
b.l.. Sett lorthhy Maistor llichard hid wardos, 
maystor of her inaiostica rovolH’ (hldwards 
was not master ol (die rov(d.s), was among the 
books ol 'the late Mr. William Colli, .a of 
Cdiichcstcr, now dispersed.’ 



O'h Ilazlitl', iv. 213_ 
220: Dods^^ey’a Old Plays, cd. Hazlitt, vol. iv.; 
Colliers Bibhogr. Cat. ; Eitson’s l!il,l. Poot, 
Corser’s Colloctanea.] jj 2^ ’ 

D-D. (1 811 -1 886), 
Welsh Calvinistic methodist, was horn in 
181 1, the year m w hich the Caivinistic motho- 
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(lists first assumed tho power to ordaiii tlu^ir 
own ministers ; and lie grow u]) amid tfie 
controversy ovcir Calvin’s live groat ])oiTits. 
Ebenozer Morris, John li^lias, &c., w<m’o then 
leading lights in the doiiomination. In 1835 
he bocamo editor of ' CronicL yr Oes,’ per- 
haps tho first Welsh political paper ; this lie 
conducted for four years, writing most of it 
himself. The leaders in the ‘ Clirouicde ’ for 
183() on the ^ITonso of Lords,’ ^ The Ballot,’ 
and ‘ Church Rates’ were stronglyradical, and 
they hronght on young Jhlwards the (‘Large 
oC socialism and sympathy with Tom Paine. 
Erom 1 839 to 1 874 ho was secretary oC tho Cal- 
vinistic Methodist Association. In January 
1845 ap]ioarod the first luimbor of the ^ Trao- 
thodyeij/ of which ho was co-editor with his 
namosahe Lewis Edwards [ip v.] till 1855, 
and after that with another till his death in 
188(). He was editor of the ^ Drysorfa ’ (a 
magazine founded in 1779 by Thomas Charles 
of Bala [q. v.]), 184G-8G. Besides this he 
■)iiblishc(t two volumes of the ‘ Preacher,’ a 
]iymn-l)()ok, the Welsh Psalmist ; ^ JMethodist 
liiary;^ James Hughes’s MLvpositor,’ w'ith 
additional notes ; Henry Rees’, of Liver]) 0 ()I, 
Sermons,’ 3 vols. lie was the first i,o publish 
a serial story in Welsh; of these lie wrote three. 

[Memoir iiiBrysorfa for Sopteiuber and Octo- 
ber 1886.] R. J. J. 

EDWARDS, SYDENHAM TEAK 
(1769 P-1819), natural historical draughts- 
man, was the son of a schoolmaster and or- 
ganist at Abergavenny. Having made copies 
of certain plates in Curtis’s ' Flora Loiidi- 
nensis,’ they were seen by a Mr. Denham, and 
by him brought under the notice of Wil- 
liam Curtis, the founder of the 'Botanical 
Magazine ’ [q. v.], Avho was so pleased with 
their execution that he sent for Edwards 
to London, and there had him instructed in 
drawing. From 1798 onwards Edwards 
made nearly the whole of the drawings for 
the 'Botanical Magazine,’ and several for the 
* Flora Londinensis.’ He accompanied Curtis 
on various excursions, that the plants and 
animals they found might be drawn from life. 
His patron died in 1799, but Edwards con- 
tinued to lurnish the ' Botanical Magazine ’ 
with drawings, and lie also issued six parts 
of ' Cynographia Britannica, consisting of 
Coloured Engravings of the various Breeds 
of Dogs in Great Britain,’ &c., I^ondon, 
1800-6, 4to. He also supplied the plates of 
a serial publication, the ' New Botanic Gar- 
den,’ which began in 1805, was completed in 
1807, and was reissued by a different publisher 
in 1812 with text, the title being altered to 
, ' TheNewFloraBritannica.’ In 1814 Edwards 
; was induced to withdraw from the 'Botanical 


iTiu|-a,yiuu?, JUKI ro HTarr tiie ‘ .Eotanicnl Pa 
f-'-y I'y text, onvluclx was at, 
tribnted liy J. B. Ker-G awlor, and at a later 
period by Dv. John Lindley. Edwards died 
at (iiimm s Itlms, Bromptnn, 8 Feb. 1819, in 
lus liLty-finst, year. ’ 

[aoiumil Index, Dot. Mag. (1828), pp. x-xii‘ 
Gont^. Mag. (1819), voL Lxxxix. pt. i. p. I 88 1 
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EDWARDS, THOMAS (J. 1695), poet, 
aaithor of two long narrative poems! 
'Cephahis and Rrocris’ and 'Narcissus’ is- 

volume by John Wolfe in 
1595. Jlie booh is dedicated to ‘Thomas 
Argali, EH(|uIrc/ and although Edwards’s 
name does not ajipear on tho title-page, it is 
apptmdod to tlu^ prefatory .matter and to the 
end of each jiocm. As early as 22 Oct. 1593 
' a boolce entytuled "Brocris and Cephalus,” 
divicled into ibure ])ai;t,es,’ was entered in the 
8tutioners’ registers and licensed to Wolfe. 
A '[lassage in Thomas Naslie’s 'Have witli 
you i,o Saffron Walden’ (159G) referred to 
t lie poem, and was until recently misinter- 
])re.l,ed to inqily that Auiliony Chute [q. v.] 
was its autlior. M'enGon is also made of a 
poem (‘, ailed 'Ciqihahis and Brocris’ in W[il- 
iam] C[lerhe]’s ' Bolimanteia,’ 1595. The 
work has only lately come to light. In 1807 
a fragment was discovered in Sir Charles 
Isham’s 1 il)rary at Lamport Hall, N ottingham ; 
in 1878 a com])lete copy, and the only one 
known, was finincl in thoBoterborough Cathe- 
dral Library. The latter was reprinted, with 
elaborate critical ap])aratits, by Mr. W. E. 
Buckley for the Roxburgho Olub in 1882. 
' Cephalus and Brocris ’ is in heroic couplets, 
'Narcissus’ in seven-lino stanzas; Ovid’s, 
sl.orics are for the most part followed, but 
there is much originality in the general treat- 
ment, and real poetic feeling throughout. 
Each poem concladc^s with a lyrical envoy; 
that to ' Narcissus ’ refers in appreciative 
terms to Spenser, Daniel, Watson, and Mar- 
lowe under the names ' Collyn,’ ' Rosamond,’' 
' Amintas,’ and ' Loandcr.’ ' Adon,’ another 
of Edwards’s heroes, is ])robably Shakespeare. 
The poet is doubtless identical with a Thomas 
Edwards who contrLbuted to Adrianus Ro- 
manus’s 'Parvum Thoatrum Urbium, ’Frank- 
fort, 1595, fifty-five Latin hexameters on 
the cities of Italy (reprinted and translated 
in Robert Vilvain’s ' Ifnchiridium Epigram- 
matam Latino-Anglicum,’ London, 1654). 
Two short poems signed 'Edwardes,’ from 
Tanner MS. 306, f. 176, are printed as hy 
the author of ' Cephalus and Brocris ’ in Mr. 
Buckley’s volume. 

There is some reason to suppose that the’ 
poet was an Oxford man, but it is not possible 
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to identify him with certainty. The name is 
a common one. One Thomas Edwards, of a 
Berkshire family, became fellow of All Souls’ 
Colleo-e, Oxford, in 1579, j)roceeded B.A. on 
26 March 1582, B.C.L. on 19 Nov. 15S4, and 
B.O.L. on 17 Dec. 1590. He was afterwards, 
according to Wood, chancellor to the Bishop 
of London, and gave a few hooks to the Bod- 
leian Library and to Christ Church. 

A second'" Thomas Edwards (probably of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, B.A. 1578-9, 
M.A. 1582) became rector of Langenhoo, 
Essex, on 1 Oct. 1618; a third, the anther 
of ‘ Gangrrena ’ is noticed below ; a fourtli 
was biiriedin Westminster Abbey on 21 April 
1624 ; a fifth liad a son of the same name, 
who entered the Inner Temple in_l()47;^ a 
sixth, a schoolmaster, is the subject of a 
poem in the Tanner MSS. 

[Eev. W. E. Buckley’s Ccplinlus and Brocris 
fhoxburnhe Club), 1882, contains all accessible 
information.] n. E. E. 

EDWARDS, THOMAS (1599-1 617), pu- 
ritan divine and author of ‘ CTangrmna,’ Ijorn 
in 1599, was educated at Queens’ Collegti, 
Cambridge, and in due course proceeded to 
the two degrees in arts. On 14 July 1625 
he was incorporated at Oxford University, 
hut he continued to reside at Cambridge, 
where, after taking orders, ho was appointed 
a university preacher, and earned fiae name 
of ^ Young Luther.’ In Eehriiary 1627 lu^ 
preached a sermon in whicli he counselled 
iiis hearers not to seek carnal advice when in 
douht ; declared he would testify and teach 
no other doctrine though the day of judg- 
ment were at hand, and was committed to 
prison until he could find bonds for hia appear- 
ance before the ecclesiastical courts. After 
being frequently summoned before the courts, 
he cn 31 March 1628 received an order to 
make a public recantation of his teaching in 
St. Andrew’s Church, with which he com- 
plied on 6 April, a document to that effect 
aeing drawn up and signed by the ctirate of 
the parish. Edwards did not remain much 
longer at Cambridge, and in the following year 
one of his name, who was in all probability 
the same, was licensed to preach in St. Bo- 
tolph’s, Aldgate, London (Newcottrt, Repert. 
JSccL i. 916). His nonconformist tendencies 
very soon excited attention, and it must have 
been shortly after his appointment that lie 
found himself among those ^ suppressed or 
suspended’ by Laud (Pbvitne, Cant. Doomej 
ed. 1646, p. 373). On regaining his liberty 
to preach, he recommenced his campaign 
against ^popish innovations and Arminian 
tenets’ at various city churches, at Alderman- 
hnry, and in Coleman Street. In July 1640, 
on the delivery at Mercers’ Chapel of a sermon 


which ho himself descrihos {Ga'm/r. i. 75) as 
' such a poor sermon as never a si^ctary in 
England durst have luoachod iii siicli apbiee 
and at such a time?,’ an attaclimout was issiuM 
against him, and lie was prosticuted in the 
high commission court, l)ut with what result 
is not known. In alluding to this incidiait 
Edwards summarises his controv(M’sial atti- 
tude at this time in tlu^ following words : 
‘1 never had a canonical 1 coat, never gave a 
pony to the luiilding of Paul’s, took not tlu^ 
canonicall oath, declined suhscripiiou for 
many years before the parliament (though I 
practis(id the old confornuty), would not give 
ne oholmn qiddein to the coiitriluitions against 
the Scots, but dissuaded other iniuist(0\s ; 
much lesso did I yeeld to how at tins altar,, 
and at the name of Jesus, or administer the’ 
Lord’s Supper at a tables turned altarwise, 
or bring- the ])ooplo ii]) to rails, or rcaid tlicv 
Book of Sports, or highly Ihittcir the arch- 
bishop ill an e])ls(le dedicatory ti) him, or put 
articles into the high commission court. against 
any.’ YVlum the ])arliiimeut took tiui govinai- 
nient into their own hands, and the ])r('.sl)y- 
terian party was in the ascumdaiit, Edwairds 
came forward as oiu^ of tludr most ;^(ailous 
su])porters, not only ])roaching, ])rayiug, and 
stirring np t,hc peo])le to stand liy t:h(au, Imt 
even advancing momy (ib. pt, i. p. 2). IL^ 
refused, ho tells us (f/a pt. iii. iinU), niany 
great livings, preferring t,o ])reach in various 
localities wluuas ho considenul his serviceu 
were most needed. Christchurch, Ijondon,. 
Hertford, Dmimow, and Godalming were 
among the x>B^ces which mori^ frequently 
visited, and at one time lu^ was in the Iiabjt 
of making throe or four journeys a week 
between the last-named town and Londotu 
As a rule lie refused to bo jiaid for hia aer-' 
mons, and ho boasti.Hl that, notwithstanding’ 
Ilia constant jiroacliing, lie had for the two 
years 1645-6 receiviM no more than 40^. jier 
annum. He could, however, allbrcl to bo in- 
cliHerent in the matter of payment, since lu> 
had married a lady who brought with, her a 
considerable fortune. As soon as the inde- 
pendents began to come prominently forward 
JHwards attacked thorn with unexamjiled 
fury from the pulpit, and in 1 644 published 
‘ Antapologia, or a full Answer to the Apo- 
logeticall Narration of Mr. Goodwin, Mr.Nye, 
Mr. Sympson, Mr. Burro uglies, Mr. Bridge, 
Members of the Assembly of Divines,’ wherein 
are handled many of the controversies of those 
times, containing a violent indictment of the 
divines named on the title-page, but mild 
and reasonable by comparison with his lUixt 
work. This was ' Gangrsena ; or a Catalogue 
and Discovery of many Errours, Heresies, 
Blasphemies, and pernicious Practices of the 
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Soctaries of tliis Tirao, ventc'd and aot(Kl in 
England in tlieso four last Years,’ wliicli q)- 
peared on IG Eelj. 1G4-6. Sixtecni sorts of S(ic- 
tarios were emimeratod, 1 80 errors or lioresi(\s, 
and twonty-eiglit alleged malpractices, the 
hook concluding with anoiitciy against tolera- 
tion, which wellnigh exhaiiatnd the language 
of aljnse. The sensat,ion produced hj ‘ Gan- 
grjTona’ was immense, A second edition was 
called for immediately, and atiswersto it were 
published in great numbers. The most im- 
portant of these were from tlu^ ])(ms oT Lil- 
ourne., Saltmarsh, Walwyu, utuI Jolui Good- 
win (whoso Crtitensis ; or a hritifo Answer 
to an Ulcerous Treatise . . .intituled ^^Qan- 
grsena,’” was published anonymously), and to 
these Edwards repli(^,d the same year with 
^ The Second Part of G angrjcna ; or a fresh and 
further Discovery of the Erroiirs, Heresies, 
Blasphemies, and dangtu’ous Proceedings of 
the Sectaries 0 f this T imo.’ In this work tlui re 
is a catalogue of thirty-four errors not previ- 
ously mentioned, and a nnmher of letters from 
ministers throughout the country giving evi- 
dence in support of Edwards’s charges against 
the independents. The publication was fol- 
lowed by a fresh crop of pamphlets, and again 
Edwards retaliated with ^ Tlie Third Part of 
U-angrnena ; or a new and higher Discovery 
of Errours,’ &c. The resentment created by 
these successive attacks on the dominant 
party was so great that Edwards in IGd? 
judged it wise to retire to Holland, where, 
cilmost immediately on his arrival, he was 
seized with an ague, from which ho died on 
24 Aug. He left a daughter and four sons, 
"the second of whom was John Edwards, 
1637-1716 [(1. V.]. 

Any controversial value which Edwards’s 
work might possess is almost entirely set at 
nought by the unrestrained virulence of his 
language, and the intemperate fury with 
which he attacked all whose theological opi- 
nions differed, however slightly, from his 
own. He did not hesitate to make outra- 
geous charges on the personal character of 
Eis opponents, and throughout his manner is 
far more maledictory than argumentative. 
Duller {Appeal of Injured Innocence, pt. vii. 
p. 502, ed. 1059) remarks : ^ I knew Mr. Ed- 
wards very well, my contemporary in Queens’ 
Golledge, who often was transported beyond 
due bounds with the keenness and eagerness 
of his spirit, and therefore I have just cause 
in some things to suspect him.’ Milton, 
whose doctrine of divorce was error No. 154 
in the first part of ^ Gangroena,’ refers to him 
in his lines ^ On the New Dorcers of Con- 
science under the Long Parliament : ’ — 

Men whose life, learning, faith, and pure intent 
Would have been held in high esteem by Paul, 


Must tiow 1)0 named and printed heretics 
By shallow PH wards. 

Jeremiah Burrouglujs (Vindication,^ 2 ed 
1(546) writes of him : ' I doubt whether there 
over was a man who was looked upon as a 
man probvssing godliness tliat ever manifested 
so much boldness and malice against others 
whom he acknowledged to he religious per- 
sons. That fiery ra,go, that im])lacable, irra- 
tional violences of his against godly persons 
makes inii stand and wonder.’ ^ 

Minor Avorks written by Ed^vards were: 
1. Hleasons against the Independent Govern- 
ment of pfirticuhir Oongu^gations,’ 1641, an- 
swered by Kathoriiio (hiidley. 2. UV Treatise 
of th.e Civil Power of Ecclesiasticals, and of 
Musponsion from the Ijord’s Supper,’ 1642. 
3.^ ‘^Tho Casting down of the last Stronghold 
of Satan, or a, Tremtise against Toleration and 
pretemhul Liberty of (h)nscience’ (the first 
part), 1047. 4. ^ The Particular Visibility 
of the Ohurcli,’ 1647. Of these Nos. 2 and 
4 are not in the libra, ry 0 1’ the British Miisetun, 
hut are assigned to Edwards by Wood (Fasti 
Oxon. i. 413). 

[Brook’s Li ves of the Puritans, od. 1813, iii. 82 ; 
Hook’s heel. Biog. od. 1847, iii. 557 ; Neal’s Hist, 
of the Pxu'ita,ns, iii. 120, 310 ; ’^Hod’s Fasti Oxon. 
(Bliss), i. 41 3 ; Biog. Brit. (Kippis), sub voc. and 
sub ‘Edwards, John;’ Gangrijeua, passim.] 

A. V. 


^ EDWARDS, THOMAS (1652-1721), di- 
Aunii and orienl/alist, horn at Llanllecliid, near 
Bangor, Carnarvonsliiu^, in 1652, Avas edu- 
cated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where 
lui took the two dt'grt'.es in arts, B.A. 1673, 
M.A. 1677 (Cantab, Gmduatf\m,-p. 128). 
In the early part of his life lie live, d AvithDr. 
Jklmund Oastcdl [q. v.], and in 1685 he was 
engaged by Dr. John P\dl, dean of Christ 
Church and hisho]) of Oxford, to assist in the 
impression of the Now Testament in Coptic, 
almost fini slu'.d l)y 1 ) r. H lomas Marshall. At 
the same time he became chaplain of Christ 
Clnircli. I le Avas presemttid to the rectory of 
AldAvinckle All Saints, Northamptonshire, in 
1707, and died in 1721. lie left a Coptic 
lexicon ready for the press, and published 
1 . ‘ A Discourse against J tlxtiunporary Prayer, 
8vo, London, 1703. Pldmimd Oalamy re- 
ferred to this book in support of his charge 
of apostasy against Theophilns Dorrington 
[q. V.] (Defence of Moderate Nonconformity, 
1703, pt, i. p. 257). EdAvards retorted fiercely 
in 2, 'Diocesan Episcopacy provedfrom Holy 
Scripture ; Avith a letter to Mr. Edmund Ca- 
lainy in the room of a dedicatory epistle,’ 
8vo, London, 1706. 

[Works ; Bridges’s Northamptonshire (Whal- 
ley), ii. 210, 211.] Gr. Gr. 
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EDWAEDS, THOMAS (1699-1757), 

critic, "was born in 1699. ITis father and 
grandfather had been barristers, and Ed- 
wds, after a private education, was enturcHl 
at Lincoln’s Inn, where he took clnunl)ers in 
1721. AVe learn from one of Ids sonnets 
upon ^ a family picture ’ that all his four 
brothers and four sisters died before him. 
Ilis father dying Avhen he was a young man, 
he inherited a good estate. He preferred lite- 
rature to law, and resided chielly upon his 
paternal estate at Pitshanger, IMiddlosex. In 
1739 he bought an estate at Turrick, Elles- 
borough, Buckinghamshire, Avherc he resided 
from 17 40 till his death. He was elected E.S. A. 
20 Oct. 1745. EdAvards is chiehy knoAvn by 
his controA^ers}" Avith AVarburton. A corre- 
spondent of the Hlentleman’s Magazine’ (hi. 
288) states, upon the alleged authority of Ed- 
wards himself, that he Avas educated at Et.on, 
and elected to a felloAVship at King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Avas alloAved to retain 
his fellowship after accepting a commission 
in the army. AAhiile a young oilicer, it is 
added, he met A¥arburton at ilalph ^Vilen’s 
house, Prior Park, and confuted him in a 
question of Greek criticism, shoAving tliat 
AParburton had been misled by trusting to a 
French translation. As EdAvards Avas only 
a year younger than AVarburton, Avas never 
at Eton or King’s College, aauxs probably never 
in the army, and had certainly been a barris- 
ter for twenty years when AVarburton iirst 
made Allen’s acquaintance (174 L), the story 
is chiefly apocryphal. EdAvards is said to 
have first attacked AVarburton in a ‘ L(‘ttcr 
to the Author of a late Epistolary Dedica,- 
tion^addressed to Mr. AVarburton,’ 1744. In 
1747, upon the appearance of AVarburton’s 
edition of Shakespeare, EdAvards pnihlishetl a 
‘ Supplement,’ Avhich reached a third edition 
in 1748, and was then called ‘ The Ounona 
of Criticism, and a Glossary, being a Sup- 
plement to Air. AA^arburtoii’s edition of Slia.c- 
spear, collected from the N otes in that cele- 
brated work and proper to be bound up Avitli 
it. By the other Gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn.’ 
The first ‘ Gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn ’ Avas 
Philip Carteret AV ebb, who published a pam- 
phlet under that name in 1742, The ‘ Canons 
of Criticism ’ reached a sixth edition in 1758 
and a seA’enth edition in 1766. It professes 
to carry out a plan which AVarburton, as he 
says in his preiace, had once contemplated, 
of giving explicitly his ^ Canons of Criticism.’ 
It is a very brilhant exposure of AVarburton’s 
grotesque audacities. Johnson, Avho had a 
kindness for A\"arbnrton, admits that Ed- 
wards made some good hits, but compares 
him to a fly stinging ' a stately horse ’ (Cito- 
s:ee, Bosivell, ii. 10). Edwmrds’s assault 
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was GilloAved (as AVarton says) liy all im- 
partial critics to liaAm been decisive and judi- 
cious.’ AVarburton retorted by a, note in a 
fresh edition of the ‘ Dunciad,’ which greatly 
annoyed EdAvards, who took it for an atrtack 
upon liis gentility, andrepflied indignantly in 
a preface to later editions. AVarburton dis- 
avoAved this meaning, but in very oHonsive 
terms, in further notes (Popu, Workn^ 1761^ 
i. 188, V. 288, notes to A'.sasym/ on Crltmmn 
and JDiinciad). Other opiponent.s of \Va,r- 
hurton naturally symjiatlused Avilh. IGhvards, 
and Akenside addressed an ode to him upon 
the occasion. 

EdAvards was aAvriter of sonnets, ofAvhiclx 
about fifty arc colloctiKl in the last edi- 
tions of the ‘ Canons of Criticism,’ many 
from Dodsley’s and Pearch’s collections. They 
are of very moderate excellouco, but intenast- 
ing as being upon the Miltonic niodcd, aaid 
attempts at a form of poetry Avliich Avas then 
entire y neghicted. One of tlumi is an an- 
sAA'cr to an ode from the 'sAveet Unmil,,’ Mrs. 
Chapone. Alost of the otliers are coin- 
j)limentaiy addresses to his acqiuiiutance. 
Ikhvards had a hirgo nuniher of lit(s*ary 
friends, AvithAvhoni he kept up a (‘.orn'spomi- 
enco. Among them Avore 11. 0. Canihridge, 
Thomas Birch, Isaac Hawkins BroAvne, 
Arthur and (hmrgo Onslow, Danid AVray, 
and Samuel Uichardson. Alany of his hit- 
ters are printed in the third volume of lU- 
chardson’s corr('-s])oudcnco. Six voliumis of 
copies of his letters now in tlui Jkxlldan 
Library include tliese, Avitli un])ul)liHhed 
letters to Kicliardson, AVilkes, and others. 
Iticlnird Roderick', E.R.S. and .b\S.A,, of 
(),neens’ Collegia, Cambridge, was ariotlier in- 
timate fri(ind,Avho hcilpcal him in t.lui ^ (Janons 
of Criticism.’ hhlwards died 3 Jan. 1757 
Avhile visiting Richardson at Parson’s Green, 
lie Avas buried in Ellesborough eburebyard, 
Avhere there is an epita“)h by bis 'M)avo 
nepboAvs and licirs, Josiipn Paic(i a,nd Na- 
thaniel Mason,’ To the ‘ Canons of Ciiticism ^ 
(1758) is annexed an ^Account of He Trial 
of the hfl'hor T, alias Y.’ Ho also Avrote a 
tract, published afti*? his death, calhid ‘ Free 
and Candid Thoughts on the Doctrine of 
Predestination,’ 1761. It ‘ contained nothing 
noAv.’ 

[Kotlco proflxod to Gmonsof Criticism, 1758 ; 
Biog. Brit.; Richartlsou’s Correspondence (180-l)j 
iii. 1-139 ; Letters in Bodleian ; A¥al son’s AVar- 
hurton, pp. 32‘2-35 ; Nichols’s Anecdotes, ii. 
108-200, ix. 623 ; Nichols’s Ilhistr. iv. 531-2.1 

L. S. 

_ EDWARDS, THOMAS (1729-1785), di- 
vine, son of Thomas EdAvards, born at Co- 
ventry in August 1729, was educated at the 
free grammar school there. In 1747 he entered 
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Clare ITall, Caml)ri(Ift’o, and proccHHlecrB.A. EDWABBS, THOMAS (1 

1760, M.A. 1754, and was siLhsequiinlly^le-l- writ(‘r, l)()rn about 1775, studied at 

low of Clare, f lo was ordaitu^d dea,cou 176 1 , Triiu(»y J 1 all, ( !aml)ridj:»’(‘, wlioro he nroceerlpfl 
and priest 1756, by Dr. F. Cornwallis, bishop LL.lh in KSOO and JjL. 1). in 1805. He was 
of Lichfield and Coventry. In 1765 ho pub- aly) a Ibllow of Ihdnity Hall, and was ad- 
lishod ‘A. Now English Tranahition of the luittnd {idvocaito at Doctors’ Conmions. Ed- 
Psalnis,’ ScG. xii. 186), and wards was a, nnigistrato for the county of 

in 1758 a sermon preached at St. Mi chad’s. Surrey, and toolc considerable interest in 
In 1758 ho bocaino master of tln^. fr(M‘, gnun- cpiestions coniKHU’ed with the improvement 
marschoolandrector of St. John the Ihiptiist, of the people, di('d at the Grove Car- 

Coventry. In this year he married Ann .Bar- slialton, on i20 Oct. 1845. Edwards m'ote : 
xott. ^ 1. ‘ Knports of Cases a,rgued and determined 

In 1750 Edwards pul)lialiod ^Tho Doclviiie in the. High, (Jourt of Admiralty; commen- 
of Irroaislihlc Grace pro veal to hav(mu) foil n- cing wiiih t,he Judgments of Sir AVilliam 
dation in the Writings of the N. T.,’ a hook Scotit, Eaister Bum, 1808,’ 181il; reprinted 
of some im])()rtanco in the Calvin istr and Ar- in Anna'iea. 12. LV Jjidl.m* to the Lord- 
minian controversy, and in 1702 Hh'olego- ruMilieimut of tlu^ (iounty of Surrey on the 
inena in Lihroa Vetoris Teestamemti Poet/icns ’ Alisconduet of .Licensing *Mngist-rates and the 
(ib.xx. 62-5), to which ho added an atlaclc consiapumt Degnulation of the Magistracy,’ 
upon Dr. Lowth’s ‘Motricio ITarianio brm'is 1825. 6. ^ Bun, sons for Ih', fusing to Signtlie 

Confutatio,’ which bed to a contvoveusy of Lay Addriess to the Archbishop of Canter- 
some length. In 17()() ho proeieoded D.I>., l)ury,’ 2nd (alition, 1865 (concerning the 
and in 1770 was presented to Himeatou in ritual of the (diurcli). 

AVarwickshhn, where ho passed tlu', rtsst of of Ciimhr. C rad. ; Cl (mt. Mag. December 

his life, having severed his cmnuytion villi into, i). ()()2; .Brit. Mas. Cat.] E. W-t. 
Coventry in 1779. He lost his wile in 178 I, * r/,vN 

and dying in June 1785 was buried at Eoh'.s- V ^ (Git^ufai-iwcii), 

hill. He was of a mild and bcuu'.volmit 0 ^ ' J-dSmS), \\ dsli a,iithor, horn m L ;9 at 



sertations, 1767. 6. ‘ Dune Dissert, ationes,’ iBus m(ains wn,s (uial)led to improve his condi- 

1768. 4. 'The Indiapcnsahle Duty of Con- t'U^uivcu'y materially. lie remowal to London 
tending for the Eaith,’ 1776. 5/ ^ Solecta and becaunea siHindury im o^^ 

qnmdam Theocriti IdylUa’ (650 lines of Then- Natha,niol hi. Lothscbild. 

critus, 250 pages of notes, and 20 pages of LSuB h(‘, wa,s selected with five others, m 

connectininvitJi tlie Abergavenny Eisteddfod, 
r„. ..J T, „„ -.v ,ni to unprovo th(,W(ilsh ovUiofvnipliy. Notlim^, 

[Ipppifl 6 Biop;. Brtt. 17M, v. Moiitlily liowomvfiainiUVomtJiu united action of these 
lleview, he. Gt passim; Oaiitahrigicnscs Gra- k, h. 

duati, p. 128; B. LowthVs Do Saera PocbI 


in 


Hobrseorum, 3rd ed. pp. 473--6 ; Watt’s JUhl. . ' rDn u rtriYiiYirn 

Brit. 182.1, p. 331.1 N. D. Li-. P. loi^naany ycai-H a inombor ol tho Cymmro- 

"* r ninnn ^ mu / />• i' 


84-5 lid wards published bis 
^ Ana, lysis of Welsh ( )rthogra])hy.’ He was 
for many yea,rs a imunber of the Cyminro- 
dorion’ and delivered many of their lectures; 

EDWARDS, THOMAS, LL.B. (./Z. 1 810), otj ^ Ourremey ’ wa,s afterwards published, 

divine, was son of Thomas Edwards (1729- Eiit his gre.at worlc was lus ^ EngUsh ana 
1785) [a. v.] He graduated LL.B. in 1782 WclshDiciiona,ry;puh\is_hodbyEvans(li^^^^^^ 
from Clare College, Cambridge. In 1787 lie 1850, soconcl edition 1864 Aiiother 

was a fellow of Jesus Collcgo, and took his ^iJhioii was puihlishcd m the United fetates 
LL.D. degree. He published 1. Plutarch, America. This is^ considered by some 
^DeEducationeLiberorum,’ with notes, 1791, authorities the best dictionary m the an- 
8vo, 2. ‘A Discourse on the Limits and Im- ftnago. Ho was a frequent contrihutor to e 
nortance of Free Inquiry in matters of Re- Welsh magazines of the day. He^was mar- 
iigion,’ Bury, 1792, 8vo. 3. ‘Remarks on ried throe times. Ho died at; 10 Clou esey 
Br. Kipling^s Preface to Beza,’ part i. 1793, Square, London, 4 Juno 18o8, and was in- 


8vo. 4. ‘ Criticisms relating to the Bead,’ 
London, 1810, 8vo. 6. Yarious sermons. 
N. Hisbett, rector of Tunstall, made several 
attacks upon Edwards’s biblical criticisms. 


terred in Iligligato cemetery. 
[Foulkos’s G'oirlyfr Bywgraffiadok] 


B. J. L 


ED-WABDS, WILLIAM (1719-1789), 


[Brit. Mns. Gat. ; Cooper’s Memorials of Cam- bridge-builder, youngest son of a f^mer ot 
bridge, i. 43.] , the same name, was born in 1719 at Egiwys- 
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the full clig'iiity of an arclil)isli(')p. ITe dic^cl 
at Clare 20 May 1390, and was buried in liis 
monastery. lie was the auilior 0 f ^ Sermon es 
Solemnos,’ ^ Deterniinationos Tlieologicic,’ 
and ‘ Lecturre Scholasticje.’ 

[Fuller’s Wortliios, Ruffolk, p. 59 ; Tanner’s 
Bibl. Brit. p. 252; Sl.ovons’s Jlist. of Abbeys 
and Monasteries, ii. 219; Bale’s Scriptt. Brit. 
Cat. i. 513.] A. V. 

EDWIN or EADWINE, Lat. MfDtJTisrus 
(5S5?~()33), Iviiig of Northumbria, son of 
yElla,kingof Dcara, was three years old when, 
after his fath(U’’s death in 588, he wa,s [breed 
to fioo from Deira by the Bernician king, 
iEthclric, wlio conquered the country and 
ruled over both the Norllmmbrian kingdoms. 
He, perliaps, first found shelter in Gwynedd, 
or North Wales, and after some wanderings 
was received by Cearl, king of the Mercians, 
who gave him his daughter Coonhiirh to 
wife. By her lie had two sons, Osirith and 
Eadfrith, born during his exile. A^dhelric’s 
son and successor, M^ltlielfrith, sought to get 
him into his power, and probably made it un- 
safe for him to remain longer in Mercia, for in 
617 he sought refuge with Ihedwald, king of 
the East-Angles, who promised that he should 
he safe with him. As soon as /Ethelfrith 
heard that he was with lliedwald, he sent 
messengers to the East- Anglian king offering 
him a largo sum of money if he would slay 
his guest, and when his oiler was refused 
sent a second and a third embassy with larger 
offers and with threats of wax. Eiedwald 
promised either to slay the exile or to deliver 
.aim to his enemy. The promise was heard 
by one of Eadwine’s friends, who came to 
him in the evening, called him from his sleep- 
ing-chamber, and when he had come out of 
doors told him of the king’s intentions and 
offered to guide him to a place of safety. 
Eadwine’s greatness of soul is shown by his 
reply : ‘ he would not,’ he said, ‘ be the first 
to treat the king’s pledge as worthless ; up 
to that timellasdwald had done him no wrong 
and he would not di.strust him ; but if he 
was to die, it were better that the king should 
slay him than any meaner man ; hcliadsouglit 
refuge in every part of Britain, and was weary 
of wandering.’ He spent the night in the 
open air in doubt and sorrow, and as he sat 
on a stone in front of the palace a man of 
foreign mien and in a foreign garb drew near 
to him, and asked him why he sat there at 
that hour of night. When Eadwine an- 
swered that it was nothing to him, the 
stranger declared that he knew the cause of 
his trouble, and asked what he would give 
to one who should persuade Raedwald to 
change his mind, and would promise that he 


should kav(i prniatur po^vel• than all the 
that had reigned over theEnglishracej •i\'onLd 
lie listen to tbe counsel of such a one when 
he bade him live a nobler life than any of 
his house ? Eadwine gave the required pro- 
mise, and the stranger laid his right hand 
upon his head, saying : ' When this sign shall 
come to theti, remember this hour and my 
words,’ and thcui vauisluid so quickly that 
Eadwine wais sure that it was a spirit that 
luyl appeared to him. Soon afterwards his 
friend came to him again and told him that 
t;he king had changed his intentions, and had 
resolved to kiMi]) faith with him, and that 
this cluingc had been brought about by the 
queen, who had remonstrated privately with 
her husband on the treachery he contem- 
plated. The Mt,rangerwlio appeared to Ead- 
wine was doubtless the Homan priest Pauli- 
niis, who se(mis to have come from Kent to 
East Anglia, al)out this time ; for Ibiedwald 
had been baptis(ul, though he had in a mea- 
sure relapsed, raiilinushad, of course, heard 
how matters stood, and hoped by this inter- 
view with Eadwine to prepare 'the way for 
the evangelisat,ion of the norlli in case Ead- 
wine overcame his enemy. And it is not 
unlilcely tluit Jbcdwald’s seeming intention 
to botra,y liis giKsst was only a device to de- 
ceive Ahduiirrith; for almo.st ns soon as the 
messengers of tlui Northumbrian king had 
returned, the East-Anglian army attacked 
him, before be had time to gather his whole 
foi’ce together, and ho was defeated and slain 
in a battle on the eastern bank of the river 
Idle. 

The victory of B-redwald gave Eadwine 
his father’s kingdom of Deira, and he at once 
made war on Bernicia, drove -Ethelfrith’s 
sons, and a large number of young nobles 
who adhered to them, to take refuge among 
the Pict.s or the Scots of Dalriada, and ruled 
over a uni ted N orthumbrian kingdom, making 
York the cceilre of his government. lie ap- 
pears to have extended Ids dominions norti- 
wards and to have fortihed Edinburgh (Ead- 
wineshurh), which seems to preserve his 
name (Skeistb, Celtic Scotland, i. 210). On 
the west he conquered from the Britons the 
kingdom of Elmet, which may be described 
as roughly represented by the West Hiding 
of Yoihshire, ])erhaps raised the earthworks 
at Bar wick, and had a royal residence at the 
ruined Campodunum, which has been identi- 
fied botli with Doncaster and with Tanfield 
on the Yore (Nenktius, p. 63 ; Bjsda, Eist 
JEccles. ii. c. 14; MaJdng of England, pp. 253- 
257; Arclmologia, i. 221 : Fasti Ehomceiises, 
p. 43). The conquest of Elmet may have 
led to that of the southern part of the present 
Lancashire, and also of Chester (Geeen), for 
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Eadwine’s power extended to tlie western 
sea and he conquered the isles ol Anglesea 
and Man (Hist. JEccles. ii. c. 5). At the same 
time" it must be remembered that Chester 
had been conquered by MCthelfritlq Eadwme s 
predecessor, and that some of the glory which 
Eoeda ascribes to Eadwine must have bpm 
the fruit of yEthelfrith’s_ victory in 61 o. 
Adter Eoedwald^s death, which happened soon 
'after his victory on the Idle, the East-Aiig- 
lian power declined, and Eadwine g’ained 
authority over the Trent valley, his supoii- 
critv was acknowledged by the East- Anglian 
kin^, and he had a ^ mastery over Micl-lE-i- 
tain’ (CtEEEI^). In 625 he married Mlthel- 
burh, sister of Eadbald [q. v.], king ol Ivent,^ 
and daughter of ^Ethelberht, the convert of 
Augustine. As Eadbald was at first unwil- 
ling to give his sister to a heathen, Eadwine 
promised that she and her attendants should 
iiave full liberty to practise their ndigion, 
and held out hopes that he would adopt it 
■if on examination it commended itself ^ to 
him. Eadburh was therefore accompanied 
to her future husband’s court by Piuilinus, 
who was ordained bishop before lie leit Kent, 
and other companions. Soon after his mar- 
riage Eadwine received a letter from Boni- 
face Y, exhorting him to give heed to the 
teaching of Paulinus, to accept the queen’s 
religion, and to cast away his idols. Witli 
the letter the pope sent some costly robes, 
and also a letter to Mdthelburh, to encourage 
her in her efforts for her husband’s conver- 
sion, and with it a silver mirror and an ivory 
comb inlaid with gold (Binda quotes these 
letters somewhat too late in his account of 
Eadwine, 62G-7, for Boniface died on 22 Oct. 
‘625). The extension of Eadwine’s power 
to the south and his alliance with Kent 
threatened the independence of Wessex, and 
in 62G C wichelm [q. v. ] , the AY est-Saxon king, 
sent an assassin named Eumer to slay him 
with a poisoned dagger. Eumer found the king 
holding his court on the Derwent on 17 April, 
and on pretence of bringing a message from 
his master gained admission to the king’s 
presence and rushed upon him with his dag- 
ger. Lilia, one of the king’s thegns "who was 
dear to him, saw his lord’s danger, and as he 
had no shield placed his own body in front 
of Eadwine andreceived Eiimer’s blow, which 
was given with so much force that the w^eaoon, 
after passing through the body of the fait aful 
thegn and slaying him on the spot, wounded 
the king. In the night the queen was de- 
livered of a daughter named Eanflind [q. v.] 
Pauhnus heard Eadwine give thanks to his 
gods for his daughter’s birth, and told him 
that he ought rather to give thanks to Christ 
that his queen had been preserved in great 


peril. The king was pltMiscd. and declared 
that ho would renounce his idols and servo 
Christ, if h(i would give him victory over tliii 
AVest-Saxou king, and to show tlial; he was 
in eariu^st he allowed Paulinus to baptise* his 
daughter and eleven members of his Uoiisi*- 
hold. lie defentnd the West-Ha.x(ms, and his 
victory extended his over-lordship over t.h(^ 
whole of England cxciqit Kiiiit, which was 
in alliance with him, so that he is ret’koiuHl 
hy Btcda as the fifth of themoimrohs, called 
inthe ^ Anglo-tSaxon Chronicle’^ P>ret\vahla,’ 
who had su])i’iunacy over tiho otluu’ kings ol 
the Emglish {Hist. Hedes. ii. 0 . 5; 

C%r()7i., sub an. 827). 

Although Eadwine did not worship idols 
after ho made his promise lo Paulinus, lu^ 
did not embrace ciiristianily inmualialely 
upon his victory over the Wi'st-Haxonsj hal: 
put himself un(h*r tin* t,eaehing of Paulinus, 
consulliul ■with his chief counsi'llors on the 
matter, and constantly unulitatod alonii on 
the course lu^ should taki*. Ihudiniis saw 
that hii was of too haughty a spirit readily 
to acc(*pt the religion of (I'hrisl,, and aeinual- 
ingly remiiulotl liim of tlu* ])roniis(* he had 
made to the stranger who appiiaand lo liini 
when he Avas introuhh* at Ihedwald’s court,, 
lie placed his right hand ii])on his hea,d a,iid 
asked wlu'ther he recognisi'd the sign, (U'i- 
dently still leaving him to imagine thai> lies 
had seen a ghostly messenger Avhosiyvisit liad. 
been reAuailed to the bishop ( Il.ist. MvHes. it. 
c. 12, 17). The king t,reml)I(*d arul would 
have falhin at his feeti, but In* mist'd him up, 
and, bidding liimremembt'r how In* had thrict* 
'dodged his Avord, exhorted him t.o delay no 
.onger to gain salvation, from the eternal 
torments of t hoAvicked. iEadwine answer'd 
that he Avonld acctqit christfianity, aiid litdd 
a meeting of his Avltan in or(h*r to ])ersuful(i 
them to be ba])tiH(3d Avith him.^ Aftiir some 
discourse he btjgan to ask them singly whether 
they Avould consent. Tin* first tiO answer 
was his chief jiriest, Coili, Avho declared that; 
hoAvoulddo so bttcausehehad gaintnl nothing 
by his devout worship of tihe old gods, a,nd 
koptal that tlu* noAV religion might be niort* 
profitable to him. Next^, one of the Icing’s 
chief nobles reqdied by C()mi)aring ihi* life, of 
man to a s])a,rroAV that ou some Avin tor’s night, 
might fly in at a door of the hall Avhere the 
king Avas feasting with his ealdormen aiid 
thegns, he for a moment in the Ava,nnl li and 
light, and then fly out by another door again 
into the darkness and tempest. hEvon so,’ In^ 
said, Yt is Avith our life; avc knoAV not Avhence 
it cam,e or Avhithcr it goeth. AVh(*refore if 
this new teaching can tell us atiglit of thesis 
things, we should do Avell to a,cce])t it.’ ( )tlu*rs 
spoke to the same elfect, and lastly Ooifi 
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declared that the ■words of Ihinlnuis setniied 
to him to hctruej and propostuL thattho Idn^’ 
should agree that the heathen ttaux)les and 
altars should he l)uriit. .Ka(lwiiu\gav(^ ])iih- 
lic pcnnlssion t o raulinuRtopnaicli, allowed 
Cohi to pToIane and burn th(‘- temple atClod- 
■mundhaiu, near j\Iarkc!t AV('ig'hl,nn, ■where 
probably the assembly ■was ludcl, a^nd on Easter 
Sunday, Id April (>d7, was baptiisial, togidher 
with lus sons Osfrith and EadfrUh and many 
more, in the wooden church of St. .Pcler, 
which he had built at York. The haptism of 
Eadwine is (;lainied as tlu^ work of a liritish 
missionary, Eun, the son of Ifrhgeu (Nuk- 
Kins, p. dl-; AfUinle,^ Crmilnrwes, p. Hod), 
and it is also said that Iduhvitie, when lie UchI 
from Deira, found his tiivst shedlcr with Ca,d- 
Tan, king of Gwynedd, and was hroiight up 
as a Christian at his courts The suggi'stiou 
thatlliin a,nd Paulimis were the same (Stii- 
■venson) cannot he admit, tial, and though it 
is not improbable that liladwino did llee (0 
thoAVelsh king, the story of his haptism by a, 
Welsh bishop must lie rtpicted in the Taen of 
JJmda’s na,XTiitive {JBticlenastical DaemRenls^ 
i. Id4, iii. 75). After liis haptism he ap- 
piointcd York as the episcopal see of raulinus, 
and began to build a larger diurcli of stone. 
This church, which was square, or rather 
oblong, and of the basilican typo, with rows 
of', columns, contained the original wooden 
church, which was kept as an oratory within 
it {llut. JEcclcs, ii. c. 14 ; Alcxtin', Carmm 
JPontificib'US, v. 2d0). Eadwine was earnest 
in the work of conversion; he induced Eorp- 
wald of East Anglia to acciqit cliristianil.y 
with all liis kingdom, and the Northnmhrian 
king and his queen were with raulinus 
when, for thirty-six days, the hisho]) taught 
a great inultittido near ’the Cheviots, and bap- 
tised them in the Glen, and again when he 
baptised a largo number in the Ihvnt. Ac- 
cordingly Christianity made great progress in 
Deira, whore the king’s influence was strong, 
while in Ecrnicia no churches were built. 
Tlirougliont all Eadwine’vS em])ire there was 
at this time such peace and order that it was 
said that a woman might walk through the 
land alone with her new-horn child, from sea 
to sea, and none would do her liarm. And 
the king cared 'for the comfort of his people, 
for he made drinking-fountains alongside the 
high-roads, and by each set up a stake to 
which a hrazen cup was hung, and whether 
for fear or for love of him no one carried off 
these cups. He proclaimed the excellence of 
his kingdom by the state he kei)t, for when 
he rode with ilia thegns from place to place 
banners of purple and gold were carried be- 
fore him, and even when he walked along 
the streets of a town a standard called ^tuuf,’ 


a tuft ot leal,h(u‘s 0 ]i a spear, went before 
him. Uis great, ness was a menace to the 
rising power oC Mercia, and its heathen kins' 

1 encla, who luul already routed the AVest- 
Saxoius, made a,Uiance with Cicdwalhi fq v 1 
king ()l:‘ Gwynedd, and in (153 the allied 

armK'softlmWelslinndllicMerciansmarcVfl 

against, him. ihidwine adva,nced to S 
tiuun, and gave tluun battle on 12 Oct. at 
Headiliidd, probably Hatfield Chase, near 
1 )ouca,stnr. 1 1 is army was t,otally routed, and 
he aiul Jdis (ddest sou, OslVitli, were slain. 
hA,dwiu(As head wa,s taken to YArk and 
huriial in the ehurcdi of St. Tot er that he had 
begun, in the porch ofSt. Gregory ; his body 
was buried iii tlu^ momistery of AVTiitby 
( JlkL ii. 20, iii. 24 ). lie was forty- 

eight at, t4ie t,ime of his diaith. The battle 
oC Heath field broke iq) Eadwine’s kingdom 
into its two ciunpoiumt, parks, for Osric, a 
cousin of .Eadwim^, succeeded him in Deira, 
whih^ th(^ ISernicians chose a king of their 
ovyn royal house, lYuifrit.h, lh(‘, sou of yEthel- 
fVitli. if, n,lMo overt, brew Christianity in the 
norl'li, lor hoiih Osric and Ea,n frith, though 
they had Ixani baiitlsed, turned back to pa- 
ganism. Shorfly before Eadwinc’s death he 
sent t'O Eojie Hoiiorius requesting that he 
would gnnit .Pauliniis the pall. The -lope’s 
answer and tlm pa, 11 did not arrive until after 
the Idng imd fallen. JLhuilinus fled from 
Northumbria,, and with the ([ucenandhertwe 
children atid .1111, tlie son, of Osfritli, sought 
shelter in K mit. Eadfrith, Eadwine’s younger 
son liy his first wife, Goenhurh, fled to his. 
fatlirn’ts viei or, Penchi, p,r()l)ably fn escapefrom 
( Isric, and wa,streaclieronslysiainhy his host. 
Of Eadwino’s children by Nil hell) urh, a son, 
yEtludhun, and a daughter, yElheldryth, died 
yomig, and were buried at YTrk; another 
son, AhisedVoa, and adaugbter, Eanlla)d,were 
taken liy their mother to the court of their 
unelo Eadba,ld. Ahiscfrea was sent to be 
educated at t,lie court of Dagobort, and died 
there, and Eanflmd [((. v.] hecaino the wife 
of the Norfhumhrian king, Oswiu. Eadwine 
ohi-aimal a ],>hice in the calendar, and an ac- 
count is giveJi of,’ him in the ‘NovaLegenda,^ 
p. 1 1.6 : 4- Oet. is the day of Ht. Edwin, king 
and martyr (Acta Piolland, Oct. vi. 108). 

[Baahe ilist. hkcles. and Nonnius, Hist. Brit. 
(Engl. Tlist, iSoc.); Anglo-iSaxon Chroii.andAn- 
naluH Cambiamses, Alon. Hist. Brit.; Alenin, 
Carmen da Poutjflcihus, Historians of YTrlc, i. 
(Polls Her.) ; iraddann,nd Htnbbs’s Oonncils and 
Ecclesiastical Documents; Green’s Alaking of 
England ; Raiiie’a Ibisti Ehoraconses.] W. H. 

EDWIN, ELIZABETH HEBECOA 
(1771 ?“] 854), actress, was the daughter of 
an actor named Hicharda, who, with nis*wife, 
was engaged at the Crow Street Theatre, 
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Dublin. At this bouse, when eight years old, 
she appeared in Prince Arthur and other ju- 
Y6iiil6 clitirtictsrSj incluclinj^ £1 p£irt wiittcii 
specially for lier by O’Keefe in liis lost and 
forscotten farce^ ^ dlie Kemale Glub. Slie alsOj 
fo/lier benefit, played Priscilla Tomboy in 
<Tbe Ptomp,’ an abridged version of Bicker- 
staflfe’s ^ Love in the City.’ Slio left tlie stage 
for a time to be educated. After playing in 
the country she appeared at Coveiit Garden 
13 Nov. 1789, as Miss Picliards from Margate, 
in ' The Citizen ’ of Murphy. The following 
year she joined at HulPthe company of Tate 
Wilkinson, playing with great success in 
comedy. In the line of parts taken by Mrs. 
Jordan, Wilkinson declares her the G^erybest’ 
he has seen, surpassing her predecessor in 
youth and grace. ^ Her face,’ he says, ' is 
more than pretty, it is handsome and strong 
featured, not unlike Bellamy’s : lier person is 
rather short, but take her altogether she is a 
nice httle woman ’ ( IVamleri/if/ Patentee, iii. 
127). She married John Edwin the ^mungor 
[q, Y.] in 1791, and she joined with lior 1 ms- 
band the mixed company of actors and ama- 
teurs assembled by the Earl of Barrymore at 
WargL'ave. She appeared wuth her husband 
at the Haymarket, 20 June 1792, as Lucy in 
^An Old Man taught AVisdoni.’ Subsequently 
she passed to the private theatre in Fishamblc 
Street, Dublin, opened by Lord Westmeath 
and Frederick Jones. In October 1704 she 
had rejoined Tate Wilkinson, a])peariqg in 
Doncaster with her husband. With him she 
visited Cheltenham, and 14 Oct. 1707, still in 
his company, made, as Mrs. Edwin from Dub- 
lin, her first appearance in Bath, playing 
Amanthis andHoxalaiia. Here, in Bristol, or 
in Southampton, where she became a special 
favourite, she took the leading characters in 
comedy and farce. In 1805, while in Dublin, 
she lost her husband. At the recommenda- 
tion of T. Sheridan she was engaged for J Jruty 
Lane. Before she reached the theatre, how- 
ever, ^it was burnt down, and on 14 Oct. 1800, 
as Widow Oheerly in ‘ The Soldier’s Daugh- 
ter,’ she appeared with the Drury Lane com- 
pany at the Lyceum. The chief characters in 
comedy were at once assigned her, and 3Feh. 
1810 she was the original Lady Traffic in 
‘ Kiches, or the Wife and Brother,’ extracted 
hy Sir J ames Bland Burgess from Massinger’s 
^ City Madam.’ At Drury Lane she remained 
for some years. She was selected to recite, 
3 J uly 1815, the verses of the manager Arnold 
in commemoration of W’^ aterloo. She then re- 
turned to Dublin, to Crow Street Theatre, and, 
engaged hy B. W. Elliston [q. v.], appeared, 
16 Nov. 1818, at the Olympic, speaking an 
opening address by Moncrielf. The following 
year she accompanied her manager to Drury 


Lane. Mrs. Edwdn was also seen at the llay- 
inai'kot, the Adclphi, the SiuTc'.y, and other 
London theatres, and ])laycd at Scarborough, 
Weymouth, Chelt enham, (S:c. At a compara- 
tively early age she retired from the siago 
witli a competency. This was gia^itly di- 
minished by tlie dishonesty ot a stockbroker, 
whom sh(3 eiitrustod willi money for the pur- 
chase of an aunuity, and who absconded to 
America "with between eight and nine thou- 
sand pounds. This compelled luu* to ladvum 
again to the boards. On 13 March 1821 she 
])layed at Drury Lane the Duenna in Slicri- 
dan’s comic opera, this being announced as 
luu- first a])p( 3 arance in a clinracter of that, de- 
scription. With rare candour slio owned her- 
sell too old for the part in which slio was ac- 
customed to a])p(!ar. 8lie ap])(!a,rcd a,t J)rmy 
Lane the following season. For very many 
years she lived in rt'tiiaanent , and, n,U but. Ibr- 
gottcu, died at lier lodgings in CludsiuiM Aug. 
J 854. Mrs. Edwin was a pleasing comtidian, 
in the line of hlrs. Jordan, who beliaviid with 
consid(U‘at ion to lier, and whose c(iual she 
never was. In Cnistrionic Ifpisth's,’ 12mo, 
1807,at triljuted to John Wilson CroktM’ [((.v.], 
she is the siiliject of a seviire at laick. Slie ha,il 
the repniatioii ofdffii vinang an addiasss or epi- 
logue with especial grace and ftrvoiir. Slu 3 
was below the middlii height, fair, a, ml with 
expressive Ibatairc's. Oai'eriil in m oruy niatliu’S 
she barely escaped tlu3 charge orparsinionious- 
ness. I’ertraits of her liy J )e Wilde as Eliza in 
^niches’ and AlbinaMaiuleville in ^Tlie Will’ 
are in the Matlnjws c.ollect.ion at', tlui (Jarrick 
Club. A ])ainting of her, fornnvrly at'. Evans’s 
supper rooms, is in tbo ])C)ssession of Mr. J. 0. 
Farkinson. The rthiiccnco concmuiing luu* 
Christian mime uniform among writers on t.hu 
stage is broken by t.ho author of ^ Liuivi'sfrom 
a Manager’s No te-lx) ok’ in the ‘New Monthly 
Magazine,’ who spealcs of her as Ihizabeth 
llebecca. 


[Ooncst’s Account of tlio English Stage; 
Monthly Mirror, Fibnmry and March 1810; 
Tate AVilkinson’s Wandering Patimtee, 1705; 
Mrs. C. Baron Wilson’s Our Actresses, 1815; 
Williams’s Dramatic CoiiBor for 1811 ; Era, news- 
paper, 13 Aug. 1851.] J. K. 


EDWIN, Stii IIUMPIIIIEM (1642- 
1707), lord mayor of London, descemdedfrom 
the ancient family of Edwin of Herefordshire, 
was born at ITcroford in 1(^2. He was the 
only son of W^illiain Edwin, twdeo mayor of 
Hereford, by his wife, Anne, of the fa,mily of 
Mansfield. Of his two sisters, Ma,ry, 'tluj 
younger, became the wife of Sir Edward 
Dering, who in 1701 wrote a curious book 
bewailing her death entitled ‘The most 
excellent Maria, in a brief character of her 
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iiicoinparabh^ virluioH and goodiK'.ss/ l^ldwiii Towi'r ward, wliich Ik^ cnii(,iiui(Ml lo ‘TT^ ^ 
cainii tio London, and in or Ixdbn^ l()70 mar- imlil Iiis dmUJi. Hi* and wix oLuws 
riod I']lizal)otli, 1 h('- diui}>'ld:(U‘ of Sannud Sa,m- ])oin(('d by i b(^ biiin-, in A])ril I nsj) 
broola^, a woaliliy London mmadiant, of ( In', sionm’s of ('\(nH(', lm(; in tiny bdicnviuT^^^^^ 
ward ()[■ liafcJHlwlnuv, and.siHltn* oC Sir diovany l-(M»d)ar all NV(n*o (liamisHcal (‘Xo.(n)l;iTur 
Sanibrookti. JI(‘ b('<>'an liuMino.sM aa a, nun-- and Sir Ihmry Aslmral;, a, mi ollun' Vi'abl^^ 
chant in CJro.ad St. 1 l(d(ni\s, a.tvd lun-i^. Ida lour ciliiicinus W(m-(^ n'ppoinind in tlunrrooni Fi r 
cldrst cddldnni W(nn. born— Sannud, liaiiliaml conlinnml (,o bo d ( lu'olllm^ (0 wliwd/u' 

Mamh 1(171 ; Jlumplnvy, Kid). 1(17:5; of 1,000/. Nvas atlaclmd, milil Ai 0 ^ 
Thonias, d .Inly ,1()7(); and (diarln.s, 7 bVb. Kdwin look a prondninil, part in thomillhni; 
1()77 (St. ILdmiS, IliHbop.appOo, Lc}^'. of lijip- alhdr.s nt Om citv. Ku'sidiss boinn au oflWr 
tasniH). lie aJVn-wards apjaninn (,o Imvo in- of tlu' A r( illm-y ( lompaai v, bo bmamm canhiin 

moved to tho noio-hbourinn- pariHli of S(,. <d‘ tbii ro}.nnun'itm)r biirsd vail nntian-H a corii^ 
Pctor-lo-Foor, wlmro hi.s won Samiud waw nt (dui- bunilnal (nlazona, (‘.sta.bli.shod’ in Tnlv 
living' at tim tim(M)i: bis niarriann in Sipi- KlSOaml mainOduod a(, thidr own cxT)cac^> 
(nmho.r 1(507 ((hnwTi'nt,^ d/i'r/wh/yo A/>yv/.s'o-p wilb iJio Idnp; ns Lu'ir colonid a, ml (ha Earl 
cd. Loslnr, col. ddd ). Ilis niarriaj’'(^ and sue- of MonnuniLi a,s lionionanl.-oolomd lie was 
cess ill (rude (])r()ba,ldy as a \vool nuM‘cban(p also colonid of a, nypmont oT I bo irained 
liroiipiit hini^ }^'iva.t, woaltb. In 1(570 bo was baniks; bull in IM arcl) ' 1 (500, on ibo clnircb- 
aidniittod a ri’(‘omnn oT tiho Ibirbor-Sur^vons’ nion boooniinp; a, majority in (bo court of 
(Jomnaiiy by rodmniitbm, liccominn' alloi-- lioiitonam-y, Kdwin and liVo o(, her aldermen 
warc[siiuns.sistanl;()ld bec()ni])aTiy,a,n(hna,s(nr wbo bobl nl)noonldrnd,s|,()pinions,\v(a'eturnecl 

in KjSS. Li 1(51). I, bowcvc'r, Innvasdismissod ou(., and (ivo olbors boloufpnp; (o the eburck 
irom Ibo. idbco of a.ssistmit for bis c.oatinuod parly (dioson in lliolr pbic.i's, In (.be Lllow- 
non-atlendanco at tbo court. m(a'tin<.;s. do Aip; yea, r Kdwin was I bo viol im of a, malicious 
artorwardsbcca.mo a mombm- of tbo c.omiiany prosocutiim condiic.lod by Sir I »aa-tbolomow 
oi Skimiors. Kihvin woisyi noui'nnrormi.sl, Sbowor, aftorwards rooin’ijoi- of London. He 
and \ tny linn in Idas o]tinions. ddii.s somus ^^'as indic-lod for porjurv, Uiiid a. truo bill 
to have broiif^'lit lum undor tho Tiotioo of Ibinid iip'a,iiist 1dm In November 1(501 bytke 
James If, wko was anxious to concilin;ln the p;ra.nd jury of ( Lsulslim bundrial in Middle- 
dissenters, in order to obtain their help in sex; l)u(j upon bis trial in the Ibllowhiff 
rebixinft the penal laws ag'ainst the Unman Iddumary bo was aoipdttiMl. In a, contom- 
catholicB. On 1 1 Oct. 1(1S7 bo wms sworn in porarv panipblot tbo prosooution is described 
as ulde.rmau Towmr ward, on the diroc.t as < so unjust (bat (In^ L. 0. .1, I loll;, sccina it 
a])])onitnumt ol (.lic king, in tbo ])bic.o of Sir procoodod from (lu^ doplb of nudioo, would 
John Ohapinan, disedunyod^ by the royal iml, sullbr Sir 11 umpbry 1 0 swoar all Ins wit- 
mandalo. ()n (Im^ ESth ()( the lollowiiiw eossos,tboroboijip'tionoodofauvrm'tlierproofs 
month the lcinf>‘ Icui^^Iitod him at Wbiloball, at Ids (rial’(0 Ac//cr /o (di honv^t nf ken 
and a icw woeks later appointed liim sbcrlir ('(rnr. l/w v/ef/kui <if a Hvemlev for fhe (h'iy of 
ol vu<Ltu()i i^ansliii (r(<)r 1ji<^ (nisuiu^’ y(uiJ' hy T* ( luiltlluill LIbntryj 

(Ay>i No. JoOS), It'WJtM ])rt)l){tl)ly ho*- rnolM, vnl. No, I ), two IriuiHiiry 

lore this that ho purchased llm coiisiilorablo ndnutos dnl-od 5 July KlOd and :Jt) Oct. 1(59('), 
(-.state and nnuision ol JjlamuihanpjY.'il Idas in I^ulwin appears to have owned extnn.Mivi'pro- 
Olainoi^ansldre, irom Sir Uobm't Jliomas, ]>ei*ly in West miust.iu", adjoiidiijit' Wi^stminstur 
bart.jthe last ofa. loii^'kiTUM)!' niaufirial lonls Hall aud (bo clock boiiso {(fa/, of 'I'reas, 
oi that mmui (Kioiiopa.s, m-L of (/lamor- Paprrr, 1557-0(511(1, pp. 577, 55.1). ’lie also 
(/a7Wure, IH/.f p l^o). ^ bad a town bouse at. Kon,siu|:»‘t.on ('Hatton, 

in Auo'ust KISS bahvin was cliosim sbcrijl Nem flrir of London, 1. .55 ), a.ml added to his 
()i Jjondon and Alidclbascx, entering u])ou Ids Kbimorgansldro projiorly bv I bo ]io,yscs.sion of 
duties on 11 Oct. iollowing. The year was Ibo cast lo and lordship of Ogmoro, t he lease 
an evcmtlul one. In Docembor iKdwIn, with of wbic.li was romnvml (,o him in ,170:2 (Noin 

tin.) altiminen of London, and (5Hi sor. xi. dSd), In Simteraber 

attonded tbo I nnee of Orangp on ids ent.ry 1007 Sa,muol, l,b(ud(b'st;sim ol'Sir Ilumpbroy, 
into London, and took part in -Kisbruary in was married t.o Lady (kd.borine Motitague, 
me proclamation ol the king and f[ueeu in, da, ugbt or of tlu^ Karl of Ma.mdmstor, and on 

or Kn t.lu^ 5()th, of the same mont li .Kdwin was 

ti ’ J elected alderman of the (diudi'd lord mayor, (I u» custnnuiry mayoralty 

warn ox Cdmap, in aiuicossion to Williani loageant bdng omitted, owing (loubtless to 
Auten, the baptist iiihiiater [((. V.], will) Hvif- ids ridigiom ■|)riiici])b‘s ( KAiunor/T, Lord 
eria notorious pcrsociition irom James II, Mayovd Par/ra'/dn, Iku'cy Soc.. vol. x. pt. ii. 
U' Lo again removed, S2l2 Oct. 1G80, to pp. llHd-J b Sliortly after Ids accession to 
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oftice (6 Nov. 1697) William III, v-ho re- 
turned home after the treaty of Ryswick, 
made a magnificent public entry into London. 
The reception was the grandest spectacle 
witnessed in the city since the Restoration. 

Soon after his election Edwin gave great 
oftence hv attending a nonconformist wor- 

t. w 

shi ) on the afternoons of Sunday, 31 Oct. 
and 7 Not., in full civic state. A meet- 
ing of the court of aldermen was held on 
Tuesday, 9 Nov., to consider a complaint 
of the sword-bearer against the lord mayor 
for compelling his attendance on the occasion, 
when the lord mayor wms deserted by all his 
officers except the sw’ord-bearer, who was 
locked in a pew (Luttkell, iv. 303). Ac- 
cording to the official minute, the court took 
notice that the lord mavor had ''for tw’o 
Lords dayes past in the afternoones gone to 
private meetings with the Sword.’ His lord- 
ship promised to forbear the practice for the 
future, and it was ordered ^ that the like 
practice shall not be used for the time to 
come’ {City Itecords, Rep. 102, fol. 11). A 
letter written 11 Nov. states that the meet- 
ing-house attended by the lord mayor was 
More’s. AVilson and others state that it 
was Pinners’ Hall ; a contemporary skit, ^ A 
Dialogue between Jack and Will,’ describes 
it as Salters’ Hall. Burnet says that the 
bill for preventing occasional conformity had 
its origin in Edwin’s state visit to Pinners’ 
Hall {Hist. V. 49). ^ 

Edwin’s imwise action roused all the bit- 
terness of the high church party and caused 
an angry literaiw controversy. Dr. Nicholls 
led the attack in his Apparat. ad Def. Eccles. 
Angl.,’ and was answered by James Peirce 
{Vindication of the Dissenters, pt. i. p. 276) 
andby Calamy {Abridf/ment,\, 561). Ayoimg 
clergyman named Edward Oliver, preaching 
before Edwin in St. Paul’s Cathedral towards 
the close of his mayoralty (22 Oct. 1698), had 
the bad taste to declaim against the noncon- 
formist mode of worship. The sermon soon 
appeared in print and was answered by a 
■oamphlet, of which two editions ^vere pub- 
idshed, entitled ‘A Rowland for an Oliver, or 
a Sharp Rebuke for a Saucy Levite. ... By 
a Lover of Unity.’ Edwdn had also to face 
the ridicule of the stage and the lampoons 
of the wits of the day. The two following 
brochures are preserved in the Guildhall 
Library: ^ A Dialogue betwixt Jack and Will 
concerning the Lord Mayor’s going to Meet- 
ing-houses, with the Sword carried before 
him,’ London, 1697, 4to, and ^ ThePuritanical 
Justice, or the Beggars turn’d Thieves,’ Lon- 
don, 1698, 4to. 

Penkethman, in his comedy of ^ Love with- 
out Interest,’ 1699, has the following allu- 


sion : ^ If you'll compound for a catch, I’ll 
sing you one of my Lord Mayor’s going to 
Pin-makers Hall to hear a snivehng non-con- 
separatist divine divide and subdivide into 
the tAvo and thirty points of the compass.’ 
Swift, in his ‘Tale of a Tub,’ by way of sati- 
rising the toleration of dissenters, states that 
Jack’s tatters are coming into fashion both 
in court and city, and describes Edwin imder 
the name of Jack getting upon a great horse 
and eating custard. A satiric print illus- 
trating the text is given in the fifth edition 
of the ‘ Tale of a Tub ’ (sect. xi. p. 233) ; this 
is somewhat altered in later editions; the 
scene is Ludgate Hill, showing the gate, with 
St. Paul’s in the background. De Poe wrote 
a pamphlet bearing the title ‘An Enquiry 
into the Occasional Conformity of Dissenters 
in Cases of Preferment ; with a Preface to 
the Lord Mayor, occasioned by his carrying 
the Sword to a Conventicle,’ London, 1697, 

The remainder of Edwin’s mayoralty passed 
ofi’ wdthout event and apparently with credit 
to himself. Many corporate offices fell vacant 
during the year, by w'hich he received the 
large sum of 4,000/. Towards the end of 
May he temporarily retired through illness, 
w'ith the king’s leave, to his house at Een- 
sington, Sir Robert Clayton filling his place 
in his absence (Lutteeli, iv. 386). 

Edwin died on 14 Dec. 1707 at his seat in 
Llanmihangel, where a monument to his me- 
mory remains in the parish church. His 
widows died in London on 22 Nov. 1714, and 
wuis subsec^nently buried beside him at Llan- 
mihangel. He left no will, but administra- 
tion w’as granted to his sonCharRs on 19 Feb. 
1707-8. Towards the erectionRf the Lon- 
don w^orkhouse, 'which was begun' L his 
mayoralty, he gave 100/. and a pack of wool 
Besides the children aLeady mentioned Ed- 
win had four daughters and a fifth son, John, 
from wffiom is descended the present Earl o// 
CrawTord and Balcarres. 

[Memoir of the family of Edwin, hy J. Edwin- 
Cole, in Nichols’s Herald and Genealogist, vi. 54- 
62 ; Wilson’s Life of De Foe, i. 270 - 4 ; Dnn- 
cumb’s Herefordshire ; Lnttrell’s Relation ; Ex- 
tracts from the Barher-Siirgeons’ CompanT’s Re- 
cords, furnished by Mr. Sydney Youn^; Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. iv. 389 ; Chetham Society’s 
publications, xxi, 248.] C. W-h. 

EDWIN, JOHN, the elder (1749-1790), 
comedian, born 10 Aug. 1749 in Clare Street, 
St. Clement Danes, was the onlv son of John 
Edwin, a watchmaker, by Hannah, daughter 
of Henry Brogden, a statuary in York. He 
had two sisters, Mary and Eli^iabeth. He 
was sent at nine years of age to a farmhouse 
near Enfield, and obtained a moderate edu- 
cation, including a good knowledge of music. 
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Before, attlie age of fifteen, lie left school to fill 
a post at the pension office of the exchequer, 
he had acted with some amateur associates 
in a stable. He joined in 1764 a ^ spouting 
club ’ meeting at the French Horn taYerniu 
"Wood Street, Oheapside, and made the ac- 
quaintance of William A\^oodfall, whose re- 
presentation of Old Mash in Colman’s ‘ IMu- 
sical Lady ’ induced him to become an actor. 
His first essay was made at an amateur per- 
formance at the Falcon tayern in Fetter 
Lane. He became hnown to Sliuter, who 
predicted his future success, and to Lee of 
Drury Lane Theatre, who engaged him at 
a salary of a guinea a weeh for a summer 
season in Manchester. Before leaving Lon- 
don Edwin played at the Haymarhet at a 
benefit performance Quidnunc in Murphy’s 
farce ‘ The Upholsterer.’ A distant relative 
named John Edwin of George Street, Han- 
over Square, died, leaving to charities a for- 
tune of near 50,000?. Mr. Way, a sub-go- 
vernor of the South Sea House, and one of 
twelve executors to the will, appointed Edwin 
secretary to the trust, with a salary of 30?. 
This post EdAvin held a year. Way appears 
also to have given him 500?. for the purpose 
of his entry as accountant into the South 
Sea House. In 1765, on starting for Man- 
chester, Edwin made over this sum to his 
father. In Manchester he played characters 
belonging to Shnter, whom he Avas accus- 
tomed to mimic. In the autumn EdAvin 


crite,’ and Sir Anthony Absolute. His first 
appearance at the naymavkct took place on 
19 June 1776 as FElav in Foote’s comedy 
^ The Cozeners.’ His first reception aauis but 
moderately favourable, and though as Billy 
Button in Foote’s ‘ Maid of Bath ’ he esta- 
blished his reputation, Foote gave him com- 
paratively feAv opportiuiities. EdAAUu did not 
appear in London until his great model 
Shuter, had disap])eared from the stage. 
George Colman, on Avhoin the managf^ment 
of the Haymarkot devolved in 1777, allowed 
hldAviii to ])lay charactcu’s such as Ilardcastle 
in Hhe stoops to coucpier,’ Launcelot Gohbo, 
Justice Woodcock', and ]io ' created ’ the part 
of Lazarillo (Figaro) in the ^Spanish Bar- 
ber.’ From this period EdAviii Avas a main- 
stay of th(^ Hay market, Avhich was only 
alloAVcd to he open during the sumimu'. In 
the seasons of J 776-7, 1777-8, and L778-9 
he reappeared in Ikitli. On 24 Sept. 1779, 
as Touchstoiui in ‘ As you like it,’ and as 
Midas in the piece of that name, ho made his 
first appearance at Co vent Coirden. I Lis suc- 
cess at Jhilh as Bunch in ‘ Bfiuisuri's of the 


Toaaui,’ a,pieMu'. extrac(ed from Fielding’s ^Au- 
thor’s Ehu’ce^,’ was the cause of his engage- 
ineut at Co vent CSardeu, A\di(u*e, in ‘The 


IMirror, or Harlequin J^lveryAvhere,’ assigned 
to Dibdin, lui ‘ ciauit ed ’ t.he same character 


(Punch). Still ap])ejiring during the summer 
season at the 1 [a^ymarket, .EdAvin ])Layed at 
Covent Garden from this date until his death 


went to Dublin, appearing for the first time 
at the Sreock Al.ey Theatre as Sir Philip 
Modelove in Mrs. Centlivre’s ^ A Bold Stroke 
for a Whe.' His other parts included Lord 
Trinket in 1fhe ^Jealous Wife.’ When as 
Lord 'Trinket he had to speak the words, ‘ I 
cut a mighty! ridiculous figure here,’ a reply 
was recewed jfrom the audience, 'You do in- 
deed.’ Things theatrical in Dublin AA^ere at 
•the lowest ebb. Edwin’s salary AA^'as rarely 
paid in full, and after a vagabond life in Ire- 
land he ran away from his engagement and 
returned to England. After various adven- 
tures in country tOAvns he appeared at the 
Bath theatre on 7 Oct. 1768 as Periwinkle 
in Mrs. Ceiitlhue’s 'Bold Stroke for a Wife.’ 
Here^^he formed a connection with Mrs. 
Walm^y, a milliner in Florse Street, the 
subsequent abandonment of Avhich, after 
twenty years’ continuance, caused him to he 
occasionally hissed from the stage. To this 
connection was due the birth of his son, John 
Edwin [q. v._ The connection Avith the Bath 
theatre, at which he became a favourite, was 
maintained during many years. Among the 
characters in which he was seen were Dog- 
berry, First Gravedigger, Launcelot Gobbo, 
Sir Hugh Evans, MuAVAvorm in 'The Hypo- 


in 1790. The list of his characters at one or 
other of these hoiisijs is inoxhaustil)le. He 
' created ’ very many parts in pieces noAV all 
hut forgotten of Miles Peter AudroAVs, !Mrs. 
OoAAdey, Pilon, Ilolcroft, &c., aud played Clo- 
ten, Sir An(lr( 3 AV Aguechcek, Speed in 'Tavo 
Goiitlemeu of Verona,’ 1 h'oniio of Syracuse, 
Ben in 'Love for Love,’ and many other cha- 
racters ill Avorks of establislied reputation. 
Ills association Avilh O’KooHe AAms eminently 
heneficialto both actor and dramatist. In a 
supplement to his ' Kecollections ’ O’Keefle 
supplies, in some doggerel vers(\s, a list of tAvo- 
and-twenty characters in x>iGCCS of his OAAm 
in which EdAvin liad appeared. The comic 
songs, in the delivory of Avhich EdAviu obtained 
perhaps his highest popularity, and Avliich 
Avere reprinted Avitli the name of EdAvin, Avere 
mostly written by O’Hccfie. In his ' Recollec- 
tions’ O’Keefib hears frcqucntticstimony to the 
merits of EdAvin. A j oke current at the time 
Avas that ' aaTicii Edwin died O’Kccfib would 
be damned.’ Edwin’s last a])pearance Avas at 
the liaymarket on G Aug. 1790 as Gregory 
Gubhins in the 'Battle of Hexham.’ He 
died on 31 Oct. in the same year, and Avas 
buried on Sunday, 7 Nov., at 8 r.M., on the 
north side of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, be- 
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tween Dr. Arne and Edwin’s great, prolntypo 
Slinter. The pall-bcarers wore O’KocHe., 
Shield the musician, (iiiiclv, ‘Gciitlcmau’ 
Lewis, Holman, Wilson, Hull, and Jolin- 
stone. Edwin left a wdclow, Miss Mniy 
Huhhard, whom he married on h‘) JiirndlTDO 
at St. John’s Church, Westniinster, and who, 
according to Heed’s munuscriptCNotilia 1 )ra- 
matica,’ died 8 Jan. 1704. Oolman classics 
Edwin as the best hurlctta singer that, twer 
had been, or perhaps will he, and adds tliat, 
^Nature in gifting’ him wdtli the had 

dealt towairds him dillerently from low come- 
dians in general, for she had enabled him to 
look irresistibly funny, with a veiy agreealdg 
if not handsome, set of features, and whilt',^ 
he sung in a style which iiroduced roars of 
laughter, there -was a melody in, some of the 
upper tones of his voice that was IkmiuI ifid ’ 
(Peake, Me^mirs of iJie Cobnan ii. 

10-11). Heynolds, the dramatist, says tluit 
Edwin, disdaining butlbonory, ^ e,stablish('d 
a sort of eiitre-nous-ship . . . with tlu^ a,u(h- 
ence, and made them his con hdants ’ (X(/c 
a7id Times, 1820, ii. 01), and did it so maitly 
as Hrecpiently to enrich the busiiKWs of the 
stage.’ He says that he was present at', a 
performance of the ^ Son-in-Law,’ wduai in 
the scene in which Cranky, ohjocting to Bow’'- 
kitt as a soii-iu-law, ohservtis, ‘ Besides, you 
are such an ugly fellow ! ’ Edwin thereupon, 
asBowkitt, came to the front of tlui stages, amt 
pointing to Tleynolds, said, ‘ Now I submit i 0 
the decision of an enlightened British puhlic 
which is the ugliest fellow of the three— I, 
old Cranky, or that gentleman in the front row 
of the balcony box.’ John Bernard (Ubd- 
1828) [cp V.], who claims to liave siipplied 
Anthony Pasquin with materials for his bio- 
graphy of Edwin, speaks repeatedly of bklwin, 
calling him the ‘ greatest genius ’ ho ‘ ov(n* on- 
coimtered’ {Iletrospections, i. 180) and ‘ the 
most original actor ... in the old world or 
the new’ {ib. ii. 249). He says also that lie 
wanted variety. Boaden, ' Life of Mrs. Sid- 
dons,’ i. 117, also compares Edwin to Jjiston, 
and says that neither was fully enjoyed exetipt 
in a small theatre. In his private life Edwin 
veas a boon companion and a wag and the 
hero of many questionable adventures. In 
his ‘ Life of Bannister,’ i. 247, Boaden says 
that he drank, and was ‘ the absolute victim of 
sottish intemperance.’ Edwin used to reach 
the theatre drunk at the bottom of a chaise. 
The clothes were thrust upon him and lie 
was pushed on to the stage when he was able 
to collect^ himself, and ‘ his acting seemed 
only the richer for the bestial indiilgence that 
had overwhelmed him.’ His merits, which 
were high, fail to justify the system of gag- 
ging to which he resorted. Under his name 


were published: 1. ^Tlu'. IjJisI, Ct'gacy of 
Joliu Edwin,’ 17cS(), witli ])or(rait, 2. ^ Ed- 
win’s .)('s(,s,’ J2mo (no dnln,). .‘b ^ Ikl win’s 
Pills t,o Purge Melancholy,’ 2nd ('(litlon, wil-h 
addilioiiH, 1788, 8vo, 4>. ‘ E(‘(*i'nl,ri(‘,il'I('S ar- 
rang('d iuul digt.vslcal by John W'dliaurs, ('///wf 
Anthony Pasii'uin,’ 1708,2 vol,s. 8vo. ’riiis 
work has at least thriM'. diHi'rt'nl, (il,h'.-])ag(!s. 
in, these Vf)liinies nothing sisnus to .bis. 
I’he ‘ Eeceul'i'icil-ies ’ contains I lie, partie.ular.s 
of his lifiq l,old with imsolent ami)lil,ii(le and 
eoinuKUit, by ’Williams, .b’rom i Ins book: snh- 
S(H(uetit biograplu'rs have taken all that Is 
preserved. The Matlnuvs eollection of per- 
trails iatho (.birrick ( 4ub coni,ainH ])ictiiri'Sor 
,!hlwiuas Pe('])ingTom and as Jiislita^ Wood- 
cock, by Ihiach, onu by (biinsborougb (f ),^ 
an early ‘work, and one by l^ldritlgo. 


[Cencst’s Account of llu^ lOiigiisli 8ta.ge. Ja 
addilioii to tlio Ecrciitririties ol Iklwin by Wil- 
liams, oC wludi tlu') lirst, vol uim^ is iia,rl,ly orcnipied 
by his lil’o and t.lio second by llm a-dvcMiluin^Hy 
ji'sis, and sayings la„st,ened uiaui liiiii, tbo tluui,- 
trical biographers ot l)oa,deu, of Ivtuuhlo, Mrs. 
lachbnid, Mrs. Jordaai, a, ml .hauiiisl-or supply 
nio.st parllcutu’S, The Ora, do, a, pi'rlodical issued 
by Boa,d('U a, boat, 171)0, lia,s boon soiui by OouoHt- 
Not lioing ill Liio British J\lusoum it is now in- 
acccHsililo.] J. ,K, 

EDWIN, JOTTN, tbo yonngur (17(j8-- 
1807)), acto;r, son of John Ikhvin | ((. v. |, is lirsl. 
lieard of in 1777, whou bis bitln'r, ap])lying to^ 
Ceorgo Oolman for an advance of salary, olb'rs 
to throw in .Mrs. Edwin and Jack. 4'lie [fol- 
lowing year, 2)0 July 1778, young Edwin a.p- 
poarml at the HaYuiarki't as Jlengo in a re- 
vival of bPiondnca^ byBeauniont aunlEhvtchor* 
hVoni, this pm’iod, at the ihiymarket or at 
Batli, ho frequently jilayed with his father,, 
his iirst recorded ap])earance in a manly part 
being at Covent Garden, 2() Maridi 17*88, as- 
Dick in ^ The Ap)i)riintiec ’ of Murphy [for lii» 
father’s benelit. Taken up by J jord Barry- 
more, who maxh^ an inse])arable compauiou 
of him, he directed during some years tlio 
amateur theatricals at Wargrave, lUnlcslure^ 
the seat 0 f tl lat nohloman. After his m a.tr ia.ge 
to Miss llichards ,in 1791 he took Mrs. Edwin 
[q. V.] to W^argrave, whore slie overst nyed trbo 
limits allowed her hy her manager, Tate W il- 
kxnson, of the York circuit, wltli whom iu 
conso([uonce she quarrelled. With his wife 
Edwin went to the Ilaymarkot, appoariTig 
20 Juno 1792 in ‘The Virgin Unmasked/ 
previously Inxown as ‘ An Old Man taught 
Wisdom,’ a ballad farce of Fielding, ixx which 
he played Blister to the Lucy of Mi\s. Edwin, 
He accompanied his wife to Dublin and to 
Doncaster in 1794, and on most of her coun- 
try tours, and died ixx Dxiblin, 22 Feb. 1805,, 
a victim to degrading dissipation. Edwin 
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was Lost known at Ikit.li, wboro lui was Ik'IcI 
in some parts c( ual or Hii])orior to his lather. 
He was an excel (int, count. ry a(d.oi',a.nd would 
probably, but Cor his irn'.f^’uhir lilh, liavu) made 
a liinii reputation. Tat (i Wilkinson ])ra,is(\s his 
Lenitives in ^ The Prizes ’ and Ids ]>[i])ptirkin in 
^The Sprii’-s of Jjaiirel,’ and says that as Mr. 
Tag in ‘ The Hpoil’d dliild’ lui is lad.t.er than 
any comedian he (Wilkinson) Inis hitherto 
seen. Ho adds that ^Mr. Iklwhi dresses his 
characters bedter and more cliarael eristic than 
any comic actor 1 recollect on l.lu'. ^^)rl\ sta.g(j ’ 
( Wmidpriu(j rafenUe, iv. A. tombsi.oini 
to his memory, ere,ct.(ul by his wife in St. 
Werhnrgh’s churchyard, i)nl)lin, att.ril)utes 
his death to tin', acatnness of his s(msibllit.y. 
In a satirical •|)oem, attrihutod to John Wilson 
Croker [((. v.], had a])|)eared some st.inging 
lines ii])ou Pdwin, the Hnhhard spouse’ of 
Mrs. Ihhvin, and t.lie df'gotnjrate son of a man 
Miigli on the rolls of comic I’annu’ Upon 
reading those Edwin, it is said, wrotii to a 
iriond: 'Como and helpino to destroy mysidf 
witlisome of the moat, splendid cogiilac/hsvc] 
that I have twer exported to clnau' a br(Mi king 
lieart.’ Erom the ddiaucli thmi ])egun Edwin 
did not recover, and lui di(',d ut.tiu’iug fearful 
imprecations upon his then unknown sa,l irist. 

[Ooiiost’H Account of tho English 8tago ; 
Monthly 'Mirror, Eol)ru;n’y and March 1810; Mrs. 
O. El iron Wilson’s Our AedroKsos, 184d; 'Tale 
Wilkinson’s Wandoriug Pateutoo ; Thespian J )iet. 
ISOo.l J. K. 

EDWY or EADWia (rZ. 951)), king of 
the Ihiglisji, tlie eldest son of Jhidiniind and 
St. yhjlfgifn, could scarcely liavii been more 
than fifteen when ho succeeded to t.luj throne 
on the death of his uncle Jkidred fep v.’ 
in 955. He Avas romarlcahly l)eautiful, and 
Avas called the HTandsomc3’ (Pancali) by his 
])ooplo (MknruLAViiiARi), 5^0)/ His accession 
Avaa foll()A\ual by the doAvnfall of the party 
that liad heeii in poAAmr during the last reign, 
and Eadgifii, Ids grandmother, Avas despoiled 
of all her possessions. ^ At his coronation, 
Avhich took place at Kingston in January 
■950, he loft the banquet for the society of tAvo 
ladies, yhlthelgifn, avIio was, it has been sug- 
gested, his foster mother (Uortiktson), and 
her danghi.er /hhfgifu [q. v.], wrliom MhJiel- 
gifii Avisiiod liim to marry. This marriage 
would IniAm been imcanonieal, and Diinstan 
and Bishop Oynesige forced him to return to 
the hall [see under Ditnstan and /ELii'aiEu]. 
At the instigation of yEthelgifu he drove 
Dmistan into exile, and either in 950 or 957 
married gElfgifu {Chron, deAhingdoii, i. 218 : 
Kembm, Codex Dipl 1201). ITie govern- 
ment was carried on foolishly, and the people 
of the northern part of the kingdom con- 
sidered that they Avere treated iinj ustly. The 


poAver had i)assed into the 
nobles ol Wcs.siix, and it is therefore likely 
lihat tho M(!rcians and Northumbrians had 
(•ans(^ to complain. In t)57 they made an 
insiirnadfion. Archbislio]) Oda, Avho disap- 
provi'.d of t.ho nnirriage Avitli vElfgifu, and 
Eadgar, the king’s youugef brother, AvithdreAV 
from the court, and hbulga.!- Ava,s chosen kino- 
l)y tho norl,h(3ni peoi)lc. .had wig ajqioars to 
ha, VC advanced to meet ilu', insurgents, and 
to bav<^ rotr(',a,l,t!d before tlu'in at, Gloucester, 
where, ^according to a lah^ story, Mhhidgifu 
or ylhlgifn Ava.H taheu and put to death Tos- 
RURN", EADMinq OdonU), A meeting of 
th(i Avita,n’ Avas hold, in Avliie.h tho kingdom 
Avas divided h(dAveen tlu^ brol.lu'rs, and Ead- 
Avig Avas left only Avith tlu^ ])nrt.ion to the 
south ol th(i Tluimus. j n 958 Oda separated 
Efidwig and ylhfgifu, ^ htHaiiisci 1 hey Avoro too 
noa,r akin’ 6V/ro/?.), a,n(l tlu', arclibishop 

loturmal to Jhid wig’s court (Kumri.u, Codex 
d72). Tho Uk^st-Saxoii nobles, and 
(', specially tlunucmhcrs of t.lus royal house, re- 
nuiiucd iaithlid to him. Inthi^ iirst, yearof 
his reign, possibly a, t Ins corotmtiou(8TirnRs), 
.had wig had nuulo grn,nts to t.ln} immastinies 
ol Wilton, Al)ingd()n, n.u(l Worci'ster (Kbm- 
iiui'], (Jodox Dipl. ‘1 J)(), dd 1 , dni ), a,Tul we may 
sabdy n'ject the story of Oslavrn that he en- 
gaged in a gou(',ral])orM(H;ution of the monks. 
JuclecHl, t.lu^ no'olt against, him had nothing 
t;o (h) Avith t.ho, dlsputi^ l)i',tAV(Hm the seculars 
and regulars, Avliicdr did not la'.gin until the 
next ladgn. Nto'ertdieh'.ss it^ siauns iirobable 
that the ])arty in ]H)W(n‘ disliked and put a 
sto]) t,() th(', carli(u* rtdbrni of the monastic 
houses, Avhicli laid Irmui carrhid out l)y I)im- 
stauAvith, sigmil siuhr'sh at Olast.onhuVy, and 
tho king’s ixM’soual ((uaria'l Avith Dunstan 
must naturally hav(3 imiliiuHl liim to look 
Avith disfavour on his Avork. (Jlastonl)ury 
Ava,s cert, a, inly social, and tho condition of 
Winclu'ster Avhen .*dh,ludvvolcl been, me bisliop 
there setmis to show tluit any rofornisthat had 
Ix'.on carried out by ,/hlfIuiali Avero undone 
by his succi'.ssor (Stuiirs). Tlu'.re is also 
soim^ reason to bid, it we t,iiat yhlfsine and 
Brltludm, Avlio Avert^ in turn a,p])ointed to tho 
see of Canterbury by bkulwig, belonged to 
tho 'West-Saxon a, ml n,nti-l)unstanitc ])a,rty 
as regards both ecclesiast iiuil and idvil matters. 
EadAvig died on 1 Ocii. 959, aaid Avas buried 
at Wincluistor. He Lift no cluldrcn. He 
Avas pro])abIy bidovcd by tho loAver class in 
the south, f<,)r Henry of Huntingdon, Avhose 
chronicle often preserves popular traditions 
and sympathies, speaks AVidl of him and la- 
ments his early death. Dunstan is said to 
have had a vision in Avluch ho saAV the king’s 
sold carried olf by devils, and to have deli- 
vered him by his in'aycrs. 
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[Anglo-Saxon Cliron. ; Florcnco of Worcostoi’ ; 
JEtliehveard, Mon. Hist. Brit. ; Konry of iruu- 
tingdon (Rolls Sor.); Momorinls of Diinslan 
(Rolls Ser.), see Iiitrocl. Ixxxviii-xcvii ; Vita 
Odonis, Anglia Sacra, ii. ; Williani of Malmcsbiiry, 
Gfesta Regnm, c. 147, Gosta Poiilificiiin, p. 147 
(Rolls Ser.); Kemldc’s Codex I)ipl. vol. ii. ; Ro- 
bertson’s Historical Essays, 1 08, 180, 192 ; Hook’s 
Archbishops of Canterbury, i. 37o sq.; Allen’s 
Royal Prerogative, 220; Hallam’s Middle Ages, 
ii.264.] W.Il. 

EEDES, JOHN flG09?-lC67.P'), divine, 
son of Nicholas Eodos, born at Salisbury, 
Wiltsliire, was entered at Oriel Colleg(3, Ox- 
ford, in 1626, and proceeded B.A. 6 June 
1630. He afterwards O^ecame a minister in 
the isle of Shepie, whence bOng' ejected in 
the time of the rebellion suller’d much by 
imprisonment in Ely House, and otluu* mise- 
ries ’ (Wood, Afhence (),v(m, ed. Bliss, iii. 
802). On his release he took the cairacy of 
Broad Chalk, Wiltshire, which he held ^ with 
much ado ’ for about two ytifirs, and was tlunt 
made vicar of Hale, Ifampshin^. After tlui 
Restoration ho continiuul at llah^, where h(3 
was murdered in his house by thiev(3s in or 
about 10t)7, and was buried in the churcli. 
He published ^ The Orthodox Doctrine con- 
cerning’ Justification by Eaith assertcal and 
vindicated, wherein the Jhmk of Air. AVilUam 
Eyre ... is examined : and also the Doctrine 
of Mr. Baxter . . . discussed,’ 4to, Tjondon, 
1654. In dedicating it to his friend, Edward 
Dodington, Eedes states that he had writt en 
another and more elaboratri treatise on justi- 
fication, besides ‘ other things, both practical 
and polemical, which I have in readme', sse 
for the presse.’ 

[AVood’s Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), i. 453.] Q, G-. 

EEDES, RICHARD (1555-1601), dean 
of Worcester. [See Edijs.] 

_ EEDES, RICHARD (d 1686), preshy te- 
rian divine, horn at Ec'.ckenlnim, Worcestrvr- 
shire, Hoecame either clerk or chorister’ of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, in 1626, gra- 
duated B.A. in February 1620, and took the 
curacy of Bishop’s Cleeve, Gloucestershin'., 
at Michaelmas 1632. lie proceeded ALA. 
17 Alarch 1634. He continued at Bialio])’s 
Clepe On good esteem for his conformity’ 
until the civil war broke out, when he sub- 
scribed to the covenant. About 1647 ho be- 
came vicar of Beckford, near Bishop’s Cleeve, 
where he remained until 1658. By the per- 
suasion of ‘ a parliament cai)tain,’ who had a 
farm in Bishop’s Cleeve, he then returned to 
his old cure there in the hope of succeeding 
to the rectory. From lus published sermons 
it is plainly evident that he had tired of pres- 


hyterianism and longed for the king’s retiinu 
Immediately after the Restoration he de- 
livered an ultra-loyal harangue on the text^ 

‘ As whatsoever the king did pleased all the 
peo])lo ’ (2 Sam. iii. 36), before the mayor and 
aldermen of Gloucester, but all his attempts 
to conciliate the court party proved uuavail- 
ing. lie remained at Bishop’s Cleeve as mi- 
nister until the Bartholomew Act of 1602, 
when ^ lie silenced himself,’ but continued to 
attend tlio services of the church ' as much 
as his ago would give him leave.’ Some few 
years before his death he removed to Gretton, 
in the ])arisli of Wiiichcomh, Gloucestershire, 
wliere ho died in the beginning of April 1686, 
and was buried on the 6tli in the middle of 
the north side of Bishop’s Cleeve Church in 
the ])resonce of ‘ a vast crowd of those who 
knew and loved him.’ 

Eedes was the author of: 1. ' Great Sal- 
vation by Jesus Christ,’ a sermon (on Ileh. 
ii. 3), Svo, London, 1()56. 2. '' Christ exalted 
and Wisdom justified ; or, the Saints’ Esteem 
of .lesus Christ, as most ])recious, handled ; 
and tlieir wise Choice and Sul)jectiou to Him 
its their Lord and Saviour vindicated,’ 8vo, 
London, 1 650, ‘ commended to the world,’ 
says Wood, ‘ by the epistle of Air. Rich. Bax- 
t(a*.’ 3). ‘ Great Britain’s Resurrection ; or, 

England’s Complaccncie in her Royal Sove- 
raign King Charles the Second. A sernion 
[on 2 Sa,ni. iii. 36] priiacluid in the Lecture 
at ( Jloiicestor, 5 June 16(50,’ 4to, London, 
1660. 4. Sermon (on 1 Pet. ii. 7). 

[Wood’s Atlionfu Oxon. (Bliss), \\\ 187-8; 
AVoud’s Risti Oxoii. (Bliss), i. 451, 474.] 

G. G. 

EEEIAraHAM,EAELs ok. [See Howard.] 

EGAN, JAAIES (1790-1842), me:^^otint 
engraver, of humljle origin, was born in the 
county of Roscommon in Ireland in 1799. 
He was employed by S. AV. Reynolds [r. v.], 
tlie well-known mezzotint engraver, at first 
a.s little more tlian an orrand-boy, but later 
in laying his mezzotint grounds ; it was thus 
that JOgan first learnt his art. Gaining miicli 
ex])Gricnce in this, he set up a business of 
ground-laying for engravers, while he studied 
assiduously in order to become an engraver 
1 li mself. i lavi ng neither money, friends, nor 
previous education as an artist, he was com- 
pelled to rely solely on his own industry and 
ability, and sufiered many privations. Un- 
fortxxnat(dy, just as he was about to gain some 
substantial reward for liis efforts^ consump- 
tive symptoms began to manifest themselves,, 
and after eight years’ struggle with declining' 
health Egan died at Pentonville, 2 Oct. 1842., 
aged 43. Ilis best plate, and his last, exe- 
cuted under the most trying circumstances, 
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was ‘‘ l^]ngTish ]r()S])ilalitiy in l,li.n ( )l(l(iiLTini(\’ 
after 0. Oatftu'iiioLe. Amoi)^’ liis olilu'r eii- 
gravino’H W(a'e ftLove’s l{,(iV('ri(^/ aJft'-r ,1. 11. 
JTei:l)(3rl-, II-.A., ^ Abholi Boiufac.e,’ aft(U’ (). S. 
NewLon, U.A./Tlu^ Monun}j;‘aru^rt,lieVV'i*ticlf/ 
after 0. Iknitleyj ^TIh^ Study/ afti^.r I'b Sleie^, 
^ Tlie Mourner/ aft(e*J. M. Moon', “'TIk^ >'011 iif;' 
Wif(‘,/ Cilatioii of A'ye.liHe/ ‘^Idie d’ri- 
buiial of tJi(i IiujuisitJtm/ and otlnn* pitdain's 
after S. J. Jones, aiui a ]K)iira,it of John 
Lod^'i^, .ll])raa’ian at. (tanil)ridf^'i\, aJ’Uu’ Whil- 
inisley. Eg;in, who niarritMl youn^', lid’t a, 
family, for whom a siihseriplioii \va.s ra,ise.d 
by Ids friends. 

[Roil^'ravu’s Diet, of Arl.ists; Ot(J(y’s Diet, of 
Kocont a,nd Liviiaj,' Arliisls; Andi'osi'ii’s ,lla,nd- 
ImcJi fiir Kiiprui’slicliHanniih'n’ ; Art Union, 1812, 
p. 2r)().] L. u, 

EGAN, JOHN' (ITdO? ISIO'), eliainnan 
of Kilmaitdia.m, (’O. Dublin, was born about 
IToO at ( 1harb‘.vilh^, (*o. Doric, 'whert', his fathm* 
was a lanuduMMl efin’f^'yman, and bavin, g (m~ 
tori^ddh’init.y ( t)lle.^'(‘, l)ul)lln, a,s a siicm*, b(‘ 
gra.daafetl timre, JUA. 177.‘>, a.nd 1/lj.li. .177(5; 
tluMb'^TiMUjf IjL.D. was e.onfernMl upon him, 
honoyls' vidwt, in 17b0. Ho wms eallecl to 
tlio Jrisli bar in 1778', and, (dduJly througli 
tlie friendshi]) of Lord Avonmon^, (dii(d' baron 
of the excli(u|ufw, lie made goocl way in his 
profession. In dm^ course he rticeiviid his 
silk p^own; in 1787 he was ehndu'cl abenchm' 
of the Hon. Uoeiely of Kiiif^As Inns, Duldln; 
and for stwi^ral ytairs bidbre his (hailJi he. 
held the judicial ollico of (diairman of Kil- 
niainhain. lAu' a. (H)nsidural)lo lime he had 
been in the r(!cei])t of a very la.rg(3 slmri'. of 
'business as a practisinm' ba,rrislnr, bid; his 
(jiiarrel with ’ll(3nry (Jralitan was pi'ohss- 
sionally most injurious to him. In the, Irish 
House ol‘ Coimnous he for some years ri'pre- 
sented tlu^ borough of I’alhigh, co. AVater- 
ford, and his liolduess as a meni])(n*, espe- 
cially on the question of tiie higislative union 
of Groat ]h'it.a,in and Ireland, is widl Icnown 
to the student of Irish history. Ho died in 
1810. 

[Todd’s Cat. of Dublin Graduates; Dublin 
Almariiies and JJlrectorjos ; Pldllip.s’s Curran and 
his Coiitcnnpora,ricH.] B. II. B. 

EGAN, PIE ROE, the elder (1772-1810'), 
anther of ‘Life in London,’ is bidiovod to 
have been born in London in 1772. Erom an 
•early time he dwelt in the snburhs, and con- 
tinued to reside there nntilhis death, making 
freq[uent expeditions to every part of England 
where notable races, prize fights, matches, or 
amusements were expected to take place. By 
1812 his reputation was established as ' re- 
porter of sporting events ’in the newspapers. 


and his t)ii})vo))iptu o]>igrauis, songs, andwit- 
innsms <mJoycd a wido circulation.^ hUliat 

yi;a,r,ba,ving\s(auu^alap(Uuna,nonttMigan-enieiit 

which li(» held unlil thi^ oiul of 18.28, as the 
Jiccrcdil,(Ml purv(\yor of simrling uewa on a 
journal pniilnd by E. M)uug, Im married and 
soil, led, and his son, Dicrco Egan the youimer 
q. V. I, wa,s born in hSbi. In ihcsame year 
10 wro(n and sot in typi^ and worlcod oil with 
his own bands a book (iip. ht|.) (nncerniiic 
the rniuui Ih'gmit, a, ml Miss Ro])iuson, entitled 

‘TIuUAlis{,n\ss()flh)ya,lty;()rtho,Lf)ves()flflon- 

zidand Dordita,])riu(ndi)yaiidror DicrcoIVau ' 

18M. iriS(budaratioubrau.th,(,rship,8i.Cd 

mid da, tod 25 Ja,u. 1S1;{, in (ovtaut. Jn 1818 
bowniDuinilpiibllshi'daMiu’iahvork, monthly 
ca-llod ^ Bo.viana, ; oi* Skol, dies of Mndern Pu- 
gilism/ giving memoirs and portrai(,s of all 
Iho most cohhraliod pugilists, contomporary 
and nipooiulont, with full ro])or(,s of their 
rospiHdjvi^ irmd (iglil.s, victorios, and dofoats, 
told with so miitdi spirited humour, yet Avith 
such, close aUnuUiou to a,(U'nra,cy, tluU; the 
NVorlc holds a. unique ])osili(m. It was con- 
CmiK'diti sm'ora,! voliinu's, Avlih copperplates, 
((» 1821, At thisdaligliavingsiMm IhatLon- 
doiKM's I’laid, with, a,vidil''y his ac.e.ouuts of 
oomilay s'[)orls a,iid iiastiimcs, he. couccivod 
( he idea, ol’ a, similar di'scuiption of tlieaiinise- 
uieiits pursued by sport, iiig men in town. 
Acyordiiigly he aimouiiced I, he puhlic.atlonof 
‘ I Jieiu London’ in sldllingmimbers, monthly, 
and S('eiired the, aid of (jeorg(^ Cniikshank 
|a,nd his hrotlu'r, Isaa,c Itohert Oruik- 
shatdv I (j. v. I, 1,0 (Iraw and tmgi’a,ve tlie illus- 
i rat, ions in aiiuat iiit, to be cohmreil liyhantl. 
(l('org(', IV lia,d ca.usi'd Ega.n, to beinnsmiteclat 
court, and a,t on(‘n a.cm'ptiul tlu'. ih'dioationof 
ih(^ forthcoming woi’k. Hiis was the more 
gcniM'oiis on the king’s jiart l)(u.uuisc he 
must luive known himself l.oluivi'. heon often 
siitii*is('d a, ml ca,ricn,t,ur(ul ’mercilessly in the 
Miriam Hag’ litreralun,'. liy G. Griiikshank, 
the inl.endfal illusl.ra,(;or. On 15 July 1821 
a])])iaitvd the lirst number of ^ Life iu Lon- 
don; or, Hie Day n;nd Night Sc-oues of Jerry 
iIa,wthorn, Esq., ami his elegant friend, Co- 
rinthia,n '’fom, n,(;e,omi)anit;d by Bob Logic, 
Hie Oxonian, in their Ihmibles and Sprees 
through the .Metropolis.’ The success Avas 
instantane.ous a,iKl unprecodented. ^ It took 
both town a,nd c.ouutry by storm.’ So great 
Avas (ibe dennind Jbr copies, increasing Avith 
the puhlicn,Hoxi of each succe.ssive nuniher, 
month by month, that, the colourists could 
not keep pace wit,li the printers. The alter- 
nate scones of high Vile and Ioav life, the 
contrasted characters, and revelations of 



folly, attracted attention, Avliilo tlui vivacity 
of dialogue and description never flagged. 
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Many years afterwards (intke ^OoniliLll Ma- 
o-n/ine*’ October 1S60, No. viii. Do Juventute 
in bis ' Domidabout Papers ’) ^Y. M. Tbacko- 
ray described the impression left on him by 
his early perusal of the book, tog’othor -with 
a much later reperusal and partial disen- 
chantment, but did full justice to tlie clever 
illustrations which so largely contributed to 
the success of the Avork (s(50 his paper on 
Cruikshank in the IJY^fnwis'ter liaoiew, 
1840). Imitations and i)irat-cal copies ap- 
peared, both of the text a,nd ])ictiires. The 
chief of the former were ‘ lleai Life in Lon- 
don; or, The Hambies and Adventures of 
Bob^Tallyho, Es(p, and his Cousin, tlu', lion. 
TomDashall, through the hTetropolis. P>y 
an Amateur,’ illustrat.od by W. Heath and 
H. Aiken, Dighton, Brooke, lloAvlandson, &c.. 
May 18 : 11 , and following months to 1822 , in 
sixpenny numbers, Tliis Avas a lavoured rival 
to ‘ Life in London,’ and t here Avas a sus])! cion 
that Egan AA^as its author, but this is impro- 
bable. Other imitations Avere David Carey’s 
^Life mParLS,the Uambles of Dick Wildfire,’ 
&c., illustrated hy Ccorg(^ Cruikshank,’ 1821 ; 
^Tho Sprees of Tom, huTy, and ijogiek_[.s7h] ; ’ 

^ A New Song of Elasli, Easbion, Erolic, and 
Eim,’ Avith general heading of Mjife hi Lon- 
don,’ and clumsy Avoodciit. co])ie3 of groups 
after Cruikshank. The latter pvas published 
and signed by James Catnach, in Seven Dials, 
23 March 1822, ])rico tAvopcnce. Innumerable 
pictures appeared, represeut/ing the characters 
and incidents ; print publisluu’S made their 
market of the excitement, and the streets at 
night Avere certainly not (|uieter or ^ sporting 
cribs ’ less frecpiented Avhen fashion adoi)tcd 
^ Tom and J erry ’ luih i ts . At many of tl le p lay- 
houses dramatic versions inerc^ased the noto- 
riety. Eirst of these Avas JMr. W. Barrymore’s 
play, produced at the I loyal Amphitheatre 
on Monday, 17 Sept. 1821 ; Gomersal acted 
Corinthian Tom, Jones and Herring t()ok Jerry 
Hawthorn and Bob Logic. At the Olympic, 
an extraA^aganza called ^Lifc in London,’ by 
Charles I. Si. Dibdin the younger [see under 
Diunm, CiiAELEs], Avas produced on 12 Nov. 
1821, with Baker, Oxberry, and Sam Yale 
as Tom, Jerry, and Logic. W. T. Moiicrieff 
(supposed pseudonym of W. J. Thoms) Avrotc 
the dramatic version for the Adelphi, ‘ Tom 
■and Jerry ; or, Life in London,’ AAoth many 
songs and glees, costume and scenery super- 
intended by I'lobert Cruikshank. Produced 
on Monday, 26 Nov. 1821, it had a great 
‘Him,’ with Wrench, W. Burroughs, and Wil- 
kinson as Tom, Jerry, and Logic, Walhonrii 
and Sanders for Dusty Bob and Black Sal, 
Mrs. Baker and Mrs. Waylett as Corinthian 
Hate and Sue. This Aversion was adopted 
throughout the country and in the United 


States, everyAvhere securing croAA^ded houses. 
Tom Dibdin [q. y.], Earrel,^ and Douglas Jer- 
rold separately dramatised it during 1821 and 
1822. Eor Egerton, Egan himself prepared 
a dramatic Aversion produced at Sadler’s Wells 
on Monday, 8 April 1822, Avith Elliott, Bob 
Keeley, and Yale as Tom, Jerry, and Logic. 
In this version, intended for CoA^ent Garden, 
in December 1821, Egan had xhanned to 
marry IlaAvthorn and Mary Ilosebud, Avhen 
'Jerry sees bis folly, acknowledges bis error, 
with liaAvthom Hill in perspective,’ and con- 
cludes AAuth ' Tom and Corinthian Kate made 
happy.’ Postponed for six months and trans- 
ferred to Sadler’s Wells it was performed 191 
nights. The hook was translated at Paris by 

M'. S in 1822. At this date (1822) Egan 

lived at Spann’s Buildings, St.Pancras. At 
Paris the Ereiich translation was entitled 
' The English Diorama ; or. Picturesque 
Hambies in London,’ 1822. On 2 June, at 
the Coburg Theatre, AAms pn’oduced T. Green- 
wood’s 'Death of Life in London; or, Tom 
and Jerry’s Euncral.’ 

Iir 1828 l^lgau, rebuking the pirates and 
plagiarists, ])roducod bis ' Einish to the Ad- 
ventures of Tom, JtUTy, and Logic, in their 
Pursuits through Life in and out of London, 
Avitli numerous coloured illustrations by Ho- 
b(U‘t Cruikshank ’ (n. d.) In this he intro- 
duced far more of the country sports and 
misadventures, anticipating, and no doubt 
suggesting, much of the cliaractcr of Dickens’s 
' PicliAvick Papers,’ Avhicdi Avere soon to IblloAv 
and to excel it. ITo felt bound t.o display 
the consequences of such reckless prodigality 
and riot, by noAV introducing more serious 
incidents : the inconstancy, degradation, and 
suicide of Ivat-c, the misery and deathbed of 
Logic, the sullerings as a convict of ' splendid 
Jem,’ the sickness and remorse of Jerry, who 
reforms, retreats to the country, marries Mary 
Hosehud, his early sweetheart, and dovelopes 
into a generous landlord and justice of ■ )eace ; 
with the death of Corinthian Tom, Avho breaks . 
his neck at a steeplechase. Strangely enough 
this concluding portion of the work remained 
wholly unknoAvn to, or forgotten by, Thacke- 
ray, Avho Avrites of it as though merely sug- 
gested and never executed. It was reissired 
in 1871 by John Camden Ilotten, Avith the 
original thirty-six aquatint plates. Possess- 
ing less of 'rattling gaiety ’ there is plenty of 
incident and more literary polish than in the 
antecedent ' Life.’ Egan spent most of his 
time betAveen the publication of these two 
books in varied literary work. He reported 
and published a full ' Account of the Trial 
of John Thurtell and Joseph Hunt’ for the 
murder of William Wear e. 'With an ap- 
pendix disclosing some extraordinary facts, 
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exclusiv(^ly in ])Ossossi()n oT tilu‘- odilor,’ 

1824. .It wtLs C(u*(,i(i(‘(l as a I'acl. tiliut I'hui'lnll 
seven hours liofonj his exaauitiuiL luulsjiid: 

^ III is perluL])s wron;^' in my situulion, l)u(. I 
own L should lik(', (o r(aul M^'jiu’s 

accoLUili of the j^i'n^ali li^ht ;v'nslto'day,’ nuMiu- 
iiig one ht‘,tw(!(ui Tom Mprinj^' and lju,np'aai. 

Itlgan was ])r('.s(‘ut ah tins ( )ld J>aih\y si'ssious 
on dO Out. 1821-, at iliG t rial of I Imiry hhiainl,- 
levoy [(4 v.~| for r()i’f:<'tu’y, and ])iil)lish(‘d n, full 
report!. In 1822 lu^ had issiual ^Tlu^ I/ifo 
and Kxtra()rdina,ry AdvuntiUres of S. 1). Hay- 
ward, dmioniinahed the Modorn Macduaith,’ 
a hi{.^'iiwaytua,n (toademned to dis-ith and c^ve- 
ciited 25 Nov. 1821. In 1821 Mgaai wroto, a 
huinoroi'is a,ceount of a, tii’ial iu tlio ('.oiirli of 
common ])h‘a.s, 2.‘iyV|)ril, (mtiitUid ^ Tlu^ Iduuy tinmuail.. Tin* oditor or’‘ Ikdl’s (ahuu Lon- 
Tog-’s JMa,u vemes Young’ Sadhoy ilu^ Milling don ’ wrolan ‘ 1‘ierco was, witli all his oddi- 
Q,uakoi’.’ J\rr. ( lon^ was tlu', t.ailor, Ldiuiuul tii's, a. riglil.-mindiMl I\dlo\v,a,nd was res])ectod 
FosUn- ■i)le,adlng to bcnii minor, tluMhddaidn, nil. l)y all l.f) whom lumvas known.’ Amonn’his 
Fgan furnished the ‘ slang phraoi's ’ liO hraai- uumi'rous fugitlvi' works W(M'(^ ^ fancy ditties’ 
cis(L’os(^’s'^ Diclionary of the Vulgaa-Tongms,’ ofeviu-y disscriptlon, mirthful aaid senaous, hut 
1822>. On Sunday, 1 h\h, 1821, with inotl.o never oUcusivt^ ; also g'ulde-hooks to Duhlin, 
of H) III* king and (u)unlrv,’ he connuemuMl I/ivcu-pool, Ntu, for luj kninv every spot in 

in London and ({riait. Lrilain. ‘The vetora,n historian of the 


tlu^ best, work of its chiss, fully ilhistratealo 

ev(n*y varndy of cnnutiry sports andiiastinies 
mvaliud>le for nd’ereuce. Lgau's next work 
was a, S(U’inl d<aHe,a,t,ed by (uxpruss permission 
to lh(‘ young' <ho'en Vieinria,, and completed 
oil N(nv V('a,r’M day 182,8, (uititled ‘The Pil- 
grims of thy ’rinmu's in. Statrch of the Na- 
tioual. I his nuchn’tialviug iutroduceil to a 
witbu* imblie llu^ arl,istlc .uun-its of his son 
I’imam, who (hvsigiuMl a,ud eldu'd the nume- 
rous illustirahlonsof H Inumwich Ihirk,’ ‘ Ricli- 
airdsou’s Show,’ Mla-m])ton Ibiens,’ ‘The 
Maleli Hirl,’ ‘ TbiHtivmV ‘ Windsor,’ ‘ Vaiu- 
hall,’ ‘ ( Iravi'smid,’ ‘Souren of tlKHlTiaines,’ 
‘ I lull Nore Lighti,’ ‘ Lord Mayor’s Show,’ dgc. 
Lgn, ids later yiairswere spent in pnaceful re- 
tirement. Tlu' editor of ‘ Ittirsi l.iCnU, r rv„ 


editing ‘ I’ierce Lgan’s Llle 
Sporting (Uiide/ a wtuddy newsimpiu*, prien 
aft(n:wa,rds merging into ‘Bell’s Life in 
IjOiuIoh.’ His portrait, drawn by (bau’ge 
Bhar[)loss, engravml by Cluu’les Turner, was 


histerlaii ofthe 
ring a, lid sporl.ing journalisli ’ died on Jh’iday, 
5 Aug. 1811), ad bis bouse 111 INmtonville, 
Loudon, ‘ a.ged 77 yiairs,’ lea,ving a large 
family btdiind Inm, ‘ most of whom are able 


publishoil Hit Pim’ce Lgau’s t iny crib in to lakiMuinud' tiluunsH viss ’ ( AV//k‘ /w/c). 
Chancery Lanid ]821. He publisluHl in tlu^ | Wo'’ks eit.ed (hronehout ; John (Ynuhva Hot- 
same year Ins more aralatious work, w(dl Preface to his (Hliiion of Life in Loudon 

illnstratocl hy Theodore Jruie,and dmlicatnd 187O; Charh'S Ilindhy’s Lifnand TTines of James 
to Edmund Kmm, ^ TTuwLife of an Actor ; ’ (kitimeh, LS7H ; Ikironiaiu Manai/rno, Novoraher 


the hero, reia^grine Proteus, ending witJi a 
successful ])(irforma,nc(^ btdbre royalty, aider 
all the vicissitudes of ])rovincial engagmiumts 
and poverty. This work was popular, aaid, 


1821 (buit, Mag. in.w ser. xxxii. 5'I8; Ikill’s 
Life ill Lunilon, 12 Aug. 1811), &c.] J. W. E. 

EGAIST, IMEKHE, tlu^ youngi'r riftlL 


commencing iu January 1824, was eomphdiod 1880), uovHisti, sou of Picre.e Egmi [((. v,], 
in 1825. _ In 1827 apoeared Egan’s ^Ainm- the aiitlniriif ‘ Lile. in L(in(h)n,’a,n(l assciciatcd 
(lotos, Original and Se ected, of the Turf, tli(‘, with him, in ste'cral of bis works, was born 
OliUiSC, the Ring, a,nd the Stage, embOhshed in Imndoii in 1811, a, ml (uirly showed a taste 
with thirlc'.eii colourml plates liy Theodore for draAviiig. Himvas ediumtcd t o Ibllowart 
Lane.’ His ‘ Wallcs through Bath,’ and Ins prolcssionally, beam, me a close frequenter of 
‘ Tri]) to Ascot Itaces,’ .1828, preciuled the tlieatires a lui imule sketches during the per- 


issne onds poem, entitled ‘The Show Phlks,’ rormuiUecs, aftierwa,rdH tlidiing tlnsse (hasigns, 
emb(dlished with nine designs on wood by whiidi wtu’c publLslual ns frout.ispIeceH to the 
the hito TTieod()ni Lau(j, engraved by John plays In Davidge’s HAdhig Drama.’ Jtis 
Thora])son, 1851 , accompanied by an interest- most ambitiious work as an art/ist wa.s a serie.s 
ing memoir of Lane [tp v.], who had died of etchings to illustiralc his fa;t bur’s serial, 
28 May 1828. This boolr wa.s written liyEgan ‘ The Pilgrims of tin* ’rimnu's in Search ofthe 
to benefit Lane’s widow and children. His National,’ I8.‘17. Tlu'se were so sucei-issfid 
‘Life of an Actor’ had been planned to bene- and ])romising that; be might luive taken a 
fit Lane in 1824. In 1831 lie published fair ])osition a,s an illnstraitor, and been well 
‘ Matthews’s Comic Annual: or, 'The SimlF- remunerat.ed, but he nrtd’errod novel writing. 
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of slaughter, with love scenes ; ^ PtohinHood ; ’ 

^ Adam Bell, Clym o’ the Clengh, and Wil- 
liam of Cloudeslie,’ a long story of woodland 
adventures, 1842, with one of Egan’s best 
etchings ; ' Paul Jones,’ the privateer, 2 vols., 
with Egan’s etched frontispiece and designs 
on wood, 1842. Other early works were, 

^ The London Apprentice, and the Goldsmith’s 
Daughter of East Chepe ; ’ ‘ Edward the Black 
Prince : or, Eeudal Days ; ’ and ^ Clifton Grey ; 
or, Love and War,’ a tale of the Crimean 
war, published iu 1854-5. In spite of the ex- 
travagant narrations of feudal cruelty, these 
early works were inotfenaive, never immoral 
nor irreligious. But their unreality, owing 
to their authors superficial knowledge of 
history, is very conspicuous. He contributed 
to the early volumes of the ^ Illustrated Lon- 
don News,’ started in 1842, and from 7 July 
1849 to the end of 1851 edited the Hlome 
Circle.’ In Nos. 53-119, vols. iii-v. of this 
wmrk, ending 11 Oct. 1851, reappeared, ex- 
tended and recast, his ' Qiiintyn Matsys, the 
Blacksmith of Antwerp,’ afterwards reissued 
separately in library form wdth illustrations. 
An early edition had been published about 
1839. lie wTote in January 1857 for ^ Rey- 
nolds’s Miscellany,’ Nos. 444-8, a popular 
Christmas story called ^ The Waits;’ since 
republished in John Dicks’s series of English 
Novels,’ No. 106. Also iii^ Reynolds’s Miscel- 
lany,’ ^ The False Step ; or the Castle and the 
Cottage’ (begun 21 Feb. 1857, ended 3 Oct., 
Nos. 450-82). He then transferred himself 
to the M^ondon Journal,’ to the success of 
which he largely contributed, remaining one 
of its most attractive contributors until the 
end of his life. Sir John Gilbert illustrated 
many of the following works. On 5 Dec. 

1857, in vol. xxvi. No. 667, appeared the first 
■chapters of Egan’s ^Flower of the Flock.’ 
It ended in No. G89, and wars next w'eek fol- 
lowed by ‘ The Snake in the Grass ’ (8 May 

1858, ending 27 Nov. 1858, in No. 720). A 
note from Pierce Egan to the public craved 
leave of absence for a brief period Go recruit 
health and strength.’ Otherwise he was sin- 
gularly unobtrusive, and avoided all personal 
•squabbles. He had married, and already had 
several children, enjoying a fair income de- 
rived from his literary wmrk. He afterwards 
developed a completely difierent style from 
his early feudal extravagances, and delighted 
in rural scenes, intermingled with tragic inci- 
dents of towm poverty and aristocratic splen- 
dour. Despite sensationalism and contrasts 
■of ranks and classes, there was ahvays a sin- 
gular charm of purity and wholesome honesty 
in all his ^ London Journal ’ serials. In 1858 
■and 1859 a new proprietor of the ^ Journal,’ 
±0 encourage a higher taste among the pur- 

VOL, XVII. 


chasers of penny miscellanies, dispensed with 
Egan’s services and reprinted three novels by 
Sir Walter Scott. But the circulation of the 
^ Journal’ diminished, so that Pierce Egan was 
again summoned to restore the popularity. 
This he attempted, somewhat hurriedly, with 
a slight story called ^ The Love Test’ (15 Jan. 
1859, in vol. xxix., completed in No. 746 on 
28 March). After a short interval he began 
a new story, with his best powder, ^ Love 
me, Leave me Not’ (22 Oct. 1859, ending 
30 June 1860, Nos. 767-803). In rapid suc- 
cession, with undiminished success, there fol- 
lowed ‘ The Wonder of Kingswood Chace ’ 
(6 Och 1860 to 6 July 1861, Nos. 817-56) ; 
‘Imogine: or The hlarble Heart’ (7 Sept. 
1861 to 14 June 1862, Nos. 865-905); ' The 
Scarlet Flower,’ in which he went back to 
cavalier days (7 June 1862 to 15 Nov., Nos. 
904-27); ‘The Poor Girl,’ one of his best 
known novels (on 1 Nov. 1862 to 5 Sept. 
1863) ; ‘ Such is Life ’ (5 Dec. 1 863 to 2 July 
1864, Nos. 982-1012 ) ; ‘ Fair Lilias ’ (14 Jan. 
1865 to 16 Dec. 1865, Nos. 1040-88) ; ‘ The 
Light of Love ; or the Diamond and the 
Snowdrop ’ (28 April 1866 to 16 Feb. 1867, 
Nos. 1107-49) ; ‘ Eve ; or The Angel of Inno- 
cence/ another wddely popular work (18 May 
to 21 Dec. 1867, Nos. 1162-93). The in- 
cessant toil and excitement of such rapid 
production told on him, but ‘ Eve ’ embodied 
his best thoughts, which lacked neither poetry 
of expression nor some higher liights of ima- 
gination, such as his early years had never 
promised. His personal friends valued him 
for his manly qualities, and his readers ad- 
mired him. lie wu-ote nothing in vol. xlvii., 
but resumed on 5 Sept. 1868 with ‘ The 
Blue-eyed Witch; or not a Friend in the 
Whrld’ (ending S May 1869, Nos. 1230-65). 
Henceforward his powers diminished, as 
may bo seen in his wild and ghastly story 
‘ My Love Kate ; or the Dreadful Secret ’ 
(GNqv. 1809 to 7 May 1870, Nos. 1291-1317) ; 
and in his attempt to trade on his former 
success with ‘The Poor Girl’ (a study of a 
virtuous maiden triumphing over persecu- 
tions and temptations) by his adding a com- 
panion novel entitled ‘ The Poor Boy ’ (8 Oct. 
1870 to 8 April 1871, Nos. 1339-65). Of 
other wmrks the titles and dates were these : 

‘ Mark Jarrett’s Daisy, the WTlcl Flower of 
Hazelbrook ’ (25 Nov. 1871 to 25 May 1872, 
Nos. 1398-1424, in vol. Iv.) ; ‘ Ever my 
Queen’ (15 Feb. to 5 July 1873, Nos. 1462- 
1482) ; ‘HerFii’st Love’ (21 March to 8 Aug. 
1874, Nos. 1519-39, in vol. lx.) ; ‘ False 
and Frail’ (13 Feb. to 19 June 1875, Nos. 
1566-84); ‘The Pride of Birth’ (20 Nov. 
1875 to 1 April 1876, Nos. 1606-25) ; ^Two 
Young Hearts’ (25 Nov. 1876 to 14 April 

ii 
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4 May 1*^"'^^ .^ 09 3 larcli the spirit of Oedd, his brother, descending- 

^ Loved in Secret ’ ('2 Sor. 1^' ^ ^ '^iv'ork of from heaven vrith an angel host to fetch his 
1S79, Xos. 1760-81) ; and, his la e Thres- brother to his reward in the celestial realms, 

all, at first entitled ‘ A Shadow -j-^cipated Boeda suspected that Ecgberht himself had 

hold,’ but the name having ghadoW on this vision, but is not sure. In later times, 

elsewhere, it was changed to p, March however, there was no hesitation in making 

the Future’ (ISDec. 1879,endi»rr Ecgherht the witness of this miracle (Floe. 

1880, Xos. 1818-33, in vol. some WiG. s. a. 672). Twelve years later Ecg- 

a liberal in politics, and had beoi) | berht boldly remonstrated with the rash 

time connected with the -j-lie pio- ^ Ecgfrith, king of the Northumbrians, wEo, 

He is deservedly accounted ‘ |-0 in the as part of his policy of war against the Celtic 

neers of cheap literature.’ _His neighbours and tributaries of his kingdom, 

Grass ’ Avas republished in 1^. ^ • carried on an unprovoked war with the 

on 6 July 1880. ^ “ - 


fWorks memioned above, wita '■ n &c 1 
tuaiy notice in AtheDffium, ho. ■ - 


-/50,P- 
J. M 
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friendly Irish. Ecgfrith’s death next year 
in his Avar with the Piets Avas generally re- 
garded as the penalty of his neglect of Ecg- 
herht’s counsel. Ecgherht ’s a^ow kept him 
-ci-DUV (639- away from Britain, but he was seized with an 

EGBEBT or ECGBEBHi, irresistible impulse to preach the gospel to the 

729), was an Angle, doubtless a* after heathen Germans beyond the sea, especially 
Brian, of noble lineage, who -^panions the Frisians and the old Saxons. If this 
652 went to Ireland. Among ambitious scheme should fail, he Avoiild at 

there were ^Ethelhun, brother 0 ' ^^l^^gjpore least be able to A’isit the threshold of the 
subsequently bishop of Lindsey, n apostles at P oine. lie chose his companions 

famous Ceadda. ^ L oung men vi ^ghest and his ship, hut at the last moment a monk 

either for study or to cuUiv^e 1 ^ from Melrose aaPo was among them was 

form the monastic liie. Ecgber _ piasters,’ 1 warned by his old abbot, Boisil, in a dream 
those Avho ‘ A'isited the cells o totellEcgberht to desist, and Ausit instead the 

and were entertained wituou Eos- monasteries of Columba. Ecgberht hesitated 

celved gratuitons instmction plague until the message Avms repeated in a second 

pitable islanders. But in 664 a and Ecg- and clearer vision. A storm uoaa" cast his 
desolated h(^li Britain and lie 5 the ship on the coast, and he finally desisted 
berht and .Ethehy me were sei from his missionary ioiimey. But he en- 

disOTder when^sojonining a py some in conraged others to go where it was forbidden 
ot pLathinelsigi, a house p ac Agj.g with for him to enter. WiLtberlit, an English- 
Coiinaus-ht, and identme .? _ cases man, long an anchorite in Ireland, iinder- 

690. He laboured 
and then returned 


Mellifont, near Drogheda, hut_ in 


on insi 


oni, near XTogueau, uu. ^ 

ufficieifi eAudeyice. Fear^ Ey a two vears Avithont result i 


was at hand, Ecgherht, as Bk gtory • in despair. But in 692 Ecgberht found in 
hoar\ priest w o had ear P^iMit have Willibrord [q. al] and his tAAmlve companions 
Ecgberht him&elf, praye ■ ^^lepSiN fFat more fortunate missionaries. It was not, how- 
time for repentance, and vowe^ to ever, until someyears had elapsed that Ecg- 

M he ^ recoA ered he would ^ ^^ter every herht proceeded to fulfil the divine command. 

Britain, would recite the whole psai y Scots when 

day, and would fast a day an^ was consulted by Eanmund, 

every week. His comrade died but^ ^ Northumbrian noble whom the cruelt; 

PorThriesTof hiriono- life he kept his voavs of King Osred had driven into a monastery. 
1 or the rest oi liis . x-pp fer hnmi- At the monk’s request Ecgberht consecrated 

and swn ^on a great and an altar for the Jonaatery of St. Peter. He 

addpd tn bG old TOWS a new also hade Eanmund build a cbapel on a 

1“ S..S' "omS ki-f »?“ “ “»«> •'■r. jsrpi "“"f 

. ais m i»t, the f.rir a.1. b*" Si sit "iSSIt ElSSi 

mas, and the fortv after Pentecost, and tnen ^erJiaps U tan the bcot, one ot hramund a 
I T ‘x"! x:x„ nf bread and. most zealous disciples, came irom Ecgberht 

in the scriptures. The stutots and monks su® m T Aenold s 8j,^eon of 

from England sought his counseL _ One of i- 2/0-3, Pops Ser ) It is remarkaWe that 

them, Higbald, afterwards an abbot inLmd- the relator of this story speaks of Ecgherht as 
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'bishop, Tvhile Basda always describes him as ri. 43, 112 ; Skene’s Celtic Scotland, ii. 278 81, 

nrpisVivtpr Tint -Vl(?iiin''tTvicp ( Tifrr R WiU corrects Bseda by comparison 'with tne irisli 
a piesbytei. E>iit Aiciim twice /b. iL^ ^,ces • Liinisan’s Ecclesiastical History of Ire- 

librordi : and J ersus de ocmctus JSbomcensis someeb , ^ 

Ucclesia] in JiPPE, vi. 43, 112) describes Ecg- \ 

berbt as a bishop, just as _Ethelwulf does. EGBERT or ECGBEHHT / 66), arch- 
Despite the sanctity of Ecgberht’s life and liis bishop of I orh, son of Eata jmci cousin ^oi 
orthodoxy on all the points of controTersy be- Ceolwnlf [q. y.], the ixing oi A qrt lum iia, 
tvreen the Roman and Celtic churches, liseda to Y'hom Baeda dedicated his History , y as 
either ignores or forgets that he had in any i sent by Eis father to a monastery to receiTe 
sense the character of a bishop. his education. '^Tien he had ^own up he 

At last, in 716,Ecgberht Y'ent on his mis- went to Rome with his hrothCT Ecgreci, and 
sion to Iona. The Celtic Easter and tonsure was ordained deacon there. Ec^ed died at 
had already lost gi’ound even in the centre Rome, and Eegherht returned honm aLone. 
of Celtic Christianity, Adamnan [q. t.] had He was appointed to the see oi ^7 

become since 6&6 an advocate of the Roman ' Oeolwulf, probably in {Cmviim ae dron- 
usages; and after the synod of Tara in 692 tiff. 1284; Addit. ad Bmdmn^ A.-ib, 

all the northern Scots but a few Coliimhan Chron. 735, Symeoxt), and Bieda thereupon 
monasteries had conformed to Rome. It was wrote him a long letter of advice as to ms 
about this time that Eegherht became anxious life and doctrine, the administration oi ms 
for their conversion, though he himself could diocese, the evils that prevailed among the 
hardly have been of the Celtic party even clergy, the corrupt state of the monasteries, 
before this. But on Adamnan’s death schism and the measures of reform that he^ desired 
broke out in Iona. 7Yhen Eegherht arrived in him to adopt (‘Ad Ecgberctum antistitem, 
716 he found two rival abbots, though doubt- Oj>era Hist. Hin. 20/ --6). As a nmans ot 
less the larger party were with the Abbot restoring discipline, he mged him to loiward 
Dunchad on the Roman side. The traditions the erection of new bishoprics and the lul- 
of the place tended powerfully for the local flment of the scheme of Rope_ Gregory, 
usages. Ecgherht’s eloquence and earnestness which invested the see oi J-ork with metro- 
Turned the monks from their old ways. In i pohtaii authority by He giit ot the _?Hh 
716 both Irish and English annalists com- Acting on this advi<^ Ecgbemtqbtmnec. ms 
memorate the abandonment of the Celtic pa-R at Rome from Gregory 111 m / 3o^ and 
Easter at Iona (Tighernac, in Skexe, Chron. thus became the second archbishop m nork; 
Bids and Scots, p. 73; Anglo-Sax'on Chron. for as none of his predecessois since Paminus 
s. a. 716). In 717 Dunchad died, and Faelchu, received the vestment, they are not entitled 
the rival abliot, found his cause strengthened to a higher title Han Hat ot bishop {Anglm 
by the fugitive Coliimhan monks expelled in Sacraj i. 06). His power was evidently 
that year from the dominions of Aectan, , greatly increased by He accession ot ms 
king of the Piets. Eegbexht still persevered, brother Eadberht [q. v.J to He Northumbrian 
In 71S he forced on Iona the Roman tonsure tlirone in 73b ; he worked in perfect harmony 
(Tighernac, in SiYEXEjp. 74). But the struggle with him, exercised full authority in eccle- 
was long and severe, and the victory gradual, siastical matters, and issued coins bearmg 
Ecgberiitneverleft Iona, and doubtless found his own name along wuH that ot the king, 
his work there in subduing the last traces of He was learned, just, gracious, and liberaL 
the schism. But his influence extended over He enriched the churches of his diocese 
the greater part of the land of the Scots, with many splendid gifts, took care to or- 
He had now attained an unusual age. He | dain worthy men as priests, and paid at- 
was ninety years old when, on Easter day tention to the cultivation oi enure i music. 
(24 April) 729, he suddenly died, just after Above all, he founded the school attached to 
he had completed the celebration of mass, his cathedral church. In this school the 
In him, as Bieda says, the English repaid to range of teaching was wkH, and. besides di- 
the vSeots their gift of Christianity by re- ^ vinityincliided the study of classical anthOTS, 
calling them to the true catholic knowledge and especially of Virgil, of giammar, a s, 
of Easter. It wuis little less than a miracle | and science. The work m tejmhing w as 
that he died on Easter day. He was revered mainly confided to Albert C-Ethelberht), who 
as a saint as early as the times of Alenin. succeeded Ecgberht as archbishop, and here 

amono’ other scholars ot note was educated 

^ ’T -I 1*1 


Saxon Clirouiele, s.a. 716, 729; in - Life of Alcum _ 

SymeoiiofDurliam,ej.T. Arnold, i. 2 70-3 (Rolls Ecgl>erM eaeli morang, as soon as nis busi- 
Ser. ); Jaffe’s Bibliotheca Rerum CTernianicarum, ( ness was ti'ansacted, used to sit on ms couch 
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and instruct liis young clerks till midday ; lie 
tteD. prayed privately and celebrated mass. ^ 
At dinner lie ate sparingly, and listened to 
his scholars discussing literary questions. In | 
the evening he al'ways said the compline ser- i 
vice vith them, and then gave each his bless- 
incy singlv ( 'PltlZ ^IcillTlly Slhl. I'Bl'UhTl GsTtYh. \ 
torEav. 10, 11). He corresponded vrith the 
English missionary Boniface, who wrote to 
him thankinghimfor his gifts, asking him to 
send him the ^ Commentaries ’ of Bjeda, and | 
consulting him on a question of church dis- 
cipline (epp. 60, 100). _ In 758 he received 
into his monastery his brother Eadberht, 
who voluntarily resigned his crown and be- 
came a monk. He died on 19 IST ov. 7 66, after 
having ruled the diocese for thii*ty-four years 
{Carmen de Fonfiff.; thirty-two years, Sr- 
imojr'), and was buried in one of the porches 
or chapels of his cathedral church. A. letter 
of Paul I, with a superscription addressing 
it to Ecgherht as weU as Eadberht, was really 
written to the king alone ( Councils and JEccL 
Docs. iii. 394-6). Ecgherht wrote : 1. ‘ The 
Pontificale,’ or a hook of ritual, first printed 
by the Surtees Society, vol. xxvi.^ 1853. 

The ^Siiecinctus Bialogus Ecclesiasticce 
Institutionis,’ printed with two epistles of 
Bseda hy "W are 1664, hy "WTiarton 1693, by 
Wilkins' in his ‘ Concilia ’ 1737, by Thorpe in 
his ^Ancient Laws and Institutes’ 1840, and 
by Haddan and Stubbs in their ' Councils,’ 
&e., 1851. 3. ^ The Pnenitentiale,’ printed by 
Haddan and Stubbs in their ‘ Councils,’ &c., 
iii. 413 scp.from the text of Wasserschleheu, 
which presents what may be taken as the 
genuine work of the archbishop. Other ver- 
sions of the ‘ Penitential’ ascribed to Ecg- 
herht have been printed by Spelman, Wilkins, 
and Thorpe, but in each case his work has 
been mixed up with much that is clearly 
extraneous. A hook of ^ Excerptiones,’ also 
ascribed to him, is of later date. The editors 
of the ^ Councils,’ &c. (see above), in a learned 
note on the works attributed to Ecgherht, 
consider that ^ it seems rather more probable 
than not ’ that he may have translated the 
Anglo-Saxon version or paraphrase of the 
^ Gonfessionale ’ from the ^ Penitential ’ of 
the ^ so-called Cnmmeanus.’ Other writings 
of which, if they ever existed, no traces now 
remain are ascribed to him by Bale {Scrijitt. 
Brit cent. ii. 109). 

fCarmen de Pontiff. Ebor. Ecel. 1247-86, His- 
torians of York, i. 3S6; Symeon of Durham, 
Hint. Ecel. Pnnelm. ii. 3 (Rolls Ser.); Bisedse 
Opera Hist, hlinora, pp. 207-26 (Engl. Hist. 
See.) ; William of hlalmesbnry, Gesta Pontiff. 
P. 245 (Bolls Ser.'i ; Addit. adBaedam, Mon. Hist. 
Brit. p. 288; Tita Alenini, Jaff^, pp. 10, 11 ; 
Bonifadi Epistolse, Jaff^ epp. 60, 100 ; Paine’s 


Fasti Ebor. p. 9-4 sq . ; Haddan and Stubbs’s 
Councils and Eccl. Docs. iii. 3r58 sq., 388 sq., 
413 sq. ; Wright’s Biog. Lit. i. 297 sq. ; Diet, of 
Christian Biog., art. ‘ Egbert,’ by Canon Paine.] 

W. H. 

EGBERT, ECGBERHT,orECGBRYHT 
(d. 839), king of the West-Saxons, son of 
Ealhmund, an iinder-king of the kingdom of 
Kent, which at this time, besides Kent, in- 
cluded Surrey, Sussex, and Essex (A.-& 
CliTon. suh an. 823), was when a young man 
banished from England by the joint action 
of Ofta, king of Mercia, and Beor'htric [q. v.~, 
king of W essex. He represented the branch 
of the house of Cerdic that sprang from Cuth- 
wine, the son of Ceawlin [q, v.], for his father 
was the great-grandson of Ingils, the brother 
of Ine. The West-Saxon kingship had de- 
parted from his house when Ine wms suc- 
ceeded hy his kinsman EEthelheard. WTien 
the W^es't-Saxon king, Cyiiegils, died in 786, 
Ealhmund was reigning in Kent, and pro- 
bably died shortly afterwards ; for soon after 
Beorhtric succeeded Cynegils the pretensions 
of Ecgherht were held to endanger his throne. 
Beorhtric forced him to take refuge inMercia, 
and sent an embassy to Off'a offering alliance 
and requesting that the fugitive might he 
given up. Ofia determined to support Beorh- 
tric, probably because the accession of Ecg- 
herht to the "West-Saxon kingdom might 
have led to the withdrawal of Kent from the 
Mercian over-lordship and its union with 
"Wessex ; he therefore made alliance with the 
W^est-Saxon king, gave him his daughter 
Eadburh [q. v.] to wife in 789, and joined 
him in driving Ecgherlit out of England. 
Ecgherht took refuge with the Frankish king, 
Charles, afterwards the emperor Charles the 
Great (Charlemagne), who entertained many 
exiles from the different English kingdoms. 
The date of Ecgherht’s banishment and its 
duration are uncertain. The ^ Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle’ (sub an. 836), Florence of Wor- 
cester (i. 69), and Henry of Huntingdon (p. 

^ 733) say that his exile lasted for three years ; 
"William of Malmesbury ( Gesta Begimi^ sec. 
105) makes it last for thirteen years. AThile, 
as far as written evidence goes, the period 
of three years thus rests on strong ground, 
it is less probable than the other. Ecgherht 
certainly came to the throne in 802 (Kemble, 
Codex Dipl. Introd. p. 87 ; Eccl. Documents, 
iii. 557, the dates of the ^ Chronicle ’ needing 
correction hy two years at this period), and it 
is likely that he returned to England in that 
year on the death of Beorhtric ; his exile, 
however, could not have begun three years 
before that date, as Offa was then dead. If 
the account given in the ^ Chronicle’ is to be 
I accepted, his return must have taken place 
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on tlie deatli of Offa in 796, and liis exile in 
793, a date wliich. seems to have no signi- 
ficance in this connection, while if WiUiam 
of Malmesbury’s statement of the matter is 
correct, his exile would coincide with the 
marriage of Beorhtric to Olfa’s daughter, and 
would come to an end when, on the death of 
Beorhtric, he returned to England to ascend 
the West-Saxon throne; and it is highly 
probable that Malmesbury based his story on 
some Tersion of the ‘ Chronicle ’ that has not 
been preserred. According to this theory, 
then, Ecgherht was banished in 789, and re- 
mained with Charles for thirteen years. No- 
thing is known of his life during his exile 
save that Henry of Huntingdon records the 
tradition that he dwelt in honour. At the 
same time account must be taken of the in- 
fluence that his long stay at the court of the 
Frankish monarch must have had on his 
futui‘e career, of the lessons in war and em- 
pire that he must have learnt there. He re- 
turned to England in 802, and was accepted 
by the West-Saxons as their king. No op- 
position seems to have been offered to his 
accession by Cenwulf of Mercia, and it may 
reasonably be supposed that his acquiescence 
had been secured by the emperor (Malang 
of England^ p, 431). Nothing is recorded of 
Ecgherht for the next thirteen years ; for the 
statement that appears in the register of a 
hospital at York that soon after his accession 
he held a ^ parliament ’ at Winchester, in 
which he ordered that the name of his king- 
dom should be changed from Britain to Eng- 
land (Mo7iastico7i^ vi. 608), does not need 
confuting here. It should, however, be noted 
that he dates certain charters granted in the 
later years of his reign (Kemble, Codex 
Eipl. i035, 1036, 1038) by the year of his 
^ ducatus,’ which he refers to 812 or 813 
(Stubbs, art. ‘ Egbert,’ Eictionarij of Chris- 
tian Biography'). Whatever he may have 
meant by the term ^ducatus,’ it certainly 
points to some accession of dignity, and as 
in 815 (A.-8. Chron. sub an. 813) he ' laid 
waste West Wales [Cornwall] from east- 
ward to westward,’ it has been conjectured 
(Stubbs) that he refers to the beginning of 
this war, which in later days he probably 
regarded as the first step towards the attain- 
ment of the leadership he afterwards won. 
From 815 he does not appear again until 
824, when he held a meeting of the West- 
Saxon witan at Acle, probably Oakley in 
Hampshire (Kemble, Codex Bipl.lQ^Y). ^The 
next year was evidently marked by a rising 
of the West W’^elsh, who were defeated by 
the men of Devon at Gafulford or Camel- 
ford, a war in which Ecgherht took part 
in person (Anglo-Saxon Chronicle^ sub an. 


823; FloeejS'Ce; Kemble, Codex Dipl. lOZZ 
Stubbs). 

As soon as Ecgherht had overthrown the 
W’elsh of Cornwall he had to repel a Mercian 
invasion. The greatness of Mercia had been 
shaken by civil discord since the death of 
Cenwulf in 821 ; his successor wms deposed, 
and another king, Beornwulf, chosen in his 
place. Beornwulf, who no doubt took ad- 
vantage of the rising of the Welsh, seems to 
have marched far into W^essex. Ecgherht 
defeated him at Ellandune, probably in the 
neighbourhood of Winchester, for Hun, an 
ealdorman who fell in the battle, was buxded 
there (gETHELWEABD, p. 510). The slaughter 
was great on both sides, and the Haver of 
blood ’ that was shed was commemorated in 
popular verse (Hemet oe Humtimg-dom, p. 
733). Beornwulf fled, and set himself to 
gather another army. IFrom Ellandune Ecg- 
berht sent his son vEthelwulf, Ealhstan, the 
bishop of Sherborne, and an ealdorman, with 
a large force, to regain his father’s kingdom of 
Kent. Baldred, king of Kent [q- v. ] driven 

across the Thames, and the ueople of Kent, 
Surrey, Sussex, and Essex wiLingly submitted 
to Ecgberht as the rightful successor of his 
father. The king and people of East Anglia, 
who were under the over-lordship of Mercia, 
also sent to him seeking liis ^ peace and pro- 
tection.’ On this Beornwulf led his army 
against them, and began to lay waste the 
country, but they defeated and slew him 
(825 ), and remained under the over-lordship 
of Ecgberht (Floeemce, i. 66 ; IIenet oe 
Humtimgbon, p. 7 33). Mercia, however, was 
not yet subdued, for Beornwulf yras suc- 
ceeded by Ludecan, vrho made another at- 
tempt to subdue East Anglia, and was like- 
wdse defeated and slain in 828. He was 
succeeded by Wiglaf. Ecgberht, however, at 
once led an army against him, drove him from 
the kingdom, and received the submission of 
Mercia. In 829 he marched against North- 
umbria, and the Northumbrians met him on 
the border of their land at Dore in Derby- 
shire, and there submitted to him and took 
him for their lord. Under this year (827, 
correctly 829) the ^Chronicle’ says of him 
that he was the eighth Bretwalda. He had 
for the first time united all the English race 
under one over-lordship, and, though there 
were future divisions of his empire, his work 
was never wEolly undone (Making of Eng- 
landj-^. 436). He was not king of England, 
for the idea of a territorial kingship belongs 
to a later period. Nor was he the immediate 
ruler of the peoples that had submitted to 
him ; they still had kings of their own, who 
were dependent on the West-Saxon over- 
lord, and in 830 Ecgberht restored Wiglaf 
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w tlie tlirone of ^^lercia as iinder-king. In | 
the case of Kent, Tvlieie tlie kingship had 
come to an end, Ecgherlit adopted a special 
poliev. The kingdom '?^as important, both ' 
Is the' seat of the ecclesiastical government 
of Entrland, and as the district most closely , 
connected with the continent. At the same i 
time the greatness of the primate, and the ' 
strong loc^ feeling that had manifested itself j 
in opposition to Mercia, rendered it unad- 
visable to attempt a policy of absolute an- I 
nexation. Accordingly Ecgberht, w;bo re- ! 
garde d the kingdom as peculiarly his own, ; 
bestowed it on Ms son ^Ethelwnlf, probably | 
in 8d3 (Ke^ible, Codex Dipl. 223, 224), 
and it remained attached to the heir to the 
"West-Saxon throne until it was united with 
the rest of the south of England on the sue- ^ 
cession of ^Ethelherht to the Mngdom of i 
"Wessex (^Constitutional Hist. i. 172). There I 
is some uncertainty as to the date at Avluch 
Ecgberht made his son king of Kent, and it is 
farther questioned (EceL Documents^ hi. 557) 
whether the subjugation of tbe country took 
place before 827, tbe date assigned to it in 
the St. ^Vlbans compilation (t^MxI)0VEE). 
There seem, however, sufficient grounds for 
the dates given here. Ecgberht’s ‘ charters ’ 
record a few personal incidents, such as Ms 
presence at the war of 825, and Ms grants, 
not many in number, to churches, and espe- 
cially to Winchester (Kehbee, Codex Dipl. 
1033, 1035 sq.) In a charter of 828 {ib. 
223) he is styled Mex Angloriim;’ tMs, 
however, must not be taken as signifying 
more than the over-lordship of East Anglia; 
the same style was used by Offia in 772 (ib. 
102 ) ; and in 830 he is described simply 
as ' king of the West-Saxons and Kentish- 
men,’ and in 833 as ' king of the West-Saxons ’ 
{ib. 224, 232). His description as Mdng 
of Kent and other nations ’ in another char- 
ter of 833 {ib. 234) does not necessarily 
imply any termination of ^Ethelwulf ’s antho**- 
lity ; Ecgberht was presiding over a meeting 
of the Kentish witan, and naturally used the 
style of the kimrdom ; it is, however, curious 
that rEthelwulfs name does not occur among 
the witnesses (Dec!. DoeumentSj iii. 557). 
Coins of Ecgberht are rare, though speci- 
mens are extant struck by about nineteen 
different moneyers. On some of these, be- 
sides his name and title of ^ rex,’ there is 
^Saxo,’ on others OI,’ and on others MV,’ 
si^Mying respectively Ms kingship over the 
"V^Tst-Saxons. Mercians, and East Anglians 
(Kextox ; SxiJBBs). Kothing is known cer- 
tainly as to Ecgherht’s administrative work 
in Ms intmediate kingdom of Wessex It 
hi ' 



sation to its completion there, both as regards 
the relations of the bishop with the shire and 
the appointment of the ealdorman as the 
leader of the shire force or ^ fyrd,’ an arrange- 
ment wMch enabled thelYest-Saxons to offer 
a spirited resistance to the Scandinavian in- 
vaders {Conquest of England, ]pp. 47, 68-70, 
233). His deahngs with the church of Can- 
terbury are of peculiar importance. The 
Mercian kings had attempted to depress the 
power of the archbishops ; Ecgberht made it 
a means of strengthening his own position. 
He probably procured the election of Ceol- 
noth in 832, wEo may have been a West- 
Saxon (Eobeetsoe"). 'iVt all events he was 
in full accord with him, and in 838, at an 
ecclesiastical council held at Kingston, he 
and Ms son ^Ethelwiilf entered into an agree- 
ment of perpetual alliance with the arch- 
bishop and church of Canterbury, the arch- 
bishop promising for himself, his church, and 
Ms successors unbroken friendship to the 
kings and their heirs, and the kings giving 
assurances of protection, liberty of election, 
and peace. A charter containing a similar 
agreement with the bishop and church of 
Winchester is, if genuine, an imitation of 
that drawn up at Kingston {Eccl. Documents. 
iii. 017-20). 

The restoration of Wiglaf w^as probably 
caused by some hostile movement of the 
Welsh on the Mercian border, which ren- 
dered it advisable to secure the fidelity and 
provide for the defence of the kingdom ; for 
in that year (831) Ecgberht led an army 
against the ^ North "Welsh’ (the people of 
tne present Wales) and compelled them to 
acknowledge Ms over-lordship. In 834 Ms 
dominions were invaded by the Scandinavian 
' pirates, who plundered the isle of Sheppey. 
The next year they came to Charmouth in 
Dorsetshire with thirty-five ships and landed 
there. Ecgberht fought a fierce battle with 
them there and was defeated. Two years 
later, in 837, a great fleet of northmen, pro- 
bably from Ireland {Conquest of England, 
p. 67), sailed over to Cornwall, and the West 
Welsh rose against the M^est-Saxon domi- 
nion and joined the invaders. Ecgberht met 
the allies at Hengestdune, immediately to the 
west of the Tamar, and routed them com- 
pletely. He died in 839 {A-S. Chron. sub 
an. 836), after a reign of thirty-seven years 
and seven months, and was succeeded by Ms 
son jEthelwulf. 

[Anglo-Saxon Chron. (Rolls Ser.) ; Eloxence of 
Worcester (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Henry of Hun- 
tingdon and jiEtbelweard, Mon. Hist. Exit. ; 
William of Malmesbury’s G-esta Regum (Engl, 
Hist. Soc.) ; Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus (Engl. 
Hist. Soc.) ; Hawkins’s Silver Coins, ed. Ken- 
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yoDj vol* 111 " j Hciciclfiii QiUci StulilDfe s EcclGSitib- 
ticai Documents, toL iii. Much light is throAvii 
on the chronology of Ecgberht’s reign, p. 557, 
in Bishop Stubbs's Introd. to Koger Hoveden, 
I. xe-scTiii, and in the Introduction to the Codex 
Diph; for the other side of the question see 
Hardy’s Introd, to Mon. Hist. Erit. p. 120 ; 
Stubbs’s Constitutional History, i. 172, 235, and 
his exhaustive art, ‘ Egbert,’ Diet, of Christian 
Biog.; Green’s Making of England, and Con- 
quest of England; Eobertson’s Historical Essays, 
p. 200.] W. H. 

EGEETOH, CHAELES OHANHLEH 
(179S-1885), surgeorij^ashorn at his father’s 
yicarage of Tlioriicomhe in Dorsetshire in 
April 1798j and received his medical educa- 
tion at the then united hospitals of St. Tho- 
mas’s and Guy’s. In 1819 he became a mem- 
ber of the College of Surgeons. Hour years 
later he was appointed by the East India 
Company assistant-siirgeon on the Bengal 
establishment to practise as an oculist, and 
especially to take charge of those Indo-Euro- 
pean lads at the lower orphan school who 
'had contracted disease of the eyes. He dealt 
successfully with the epidemic there, and 
during his stay in India he held the first 
position as an oculist at the Eye Hospital, 
which was established under his own imme- 
mediate care, and afterwards at the Medical 
College Hospital. He was appointed the 
first surgeon at the Calcutta Medical College 
Hosiital, and lield that position until lie re- 
tirec. from the service. The establishment 
of the college for teaching the natives ana- 
tomy by actual dissection was mainly due 
to his exertions. Early in 1847 he left India, 
and, retiring from practice, resided at Ken- 
dal Lodge, Epping, until his death, wLich 
took place there in May 1885, at the age of 
eighty-seven. 

[Address of the President of the EoyalMeclico- 
Chirurgical Society of London on 1 March 188C.] 

L D. 

EGEHTOH, DAMIEL (1772-1835), actor, 
was horn in the city of London on 14 April 
1772. According to various accounts, pi’c- 
sumahly supplied hy himself, he was ‘ bred 
to the law in a public office.’ The ^ Thespian 
Dictionary,’ 1805, says, however, 'he was in 
business near Whitechapel, and made his 
first attempt on the stage in this assumed 
name at the Hoyalty Theatre.’ He played 
also once or twice for benefits at the Hay- 
mpket. On 4 June 1799 he made, as Cap- 
tain Absolute in ' The Hivals,’ his first ap- 
pearance at the Birmingham theatre, then 
under the management of the elder Macready. 
Here he remained two summers, playing dur- 
ing the winter months with Stephen Kemble 
in Edinburgh. On 28 Kov. 1801, as Milla- 


mour in Murphy’s ' Know your owni Mind,’ 
he made his first appearance at Newcastle, 
and on 17 May 1803, as Frederick in tlie 
' Poor Gentleman,’ was first seen in Bath, 
where he also played Jaffier in ' Venice Pre- 
served,’ and other characters. After the de- 
parture of EUiston from Bath, Egerton took 
Jaques, Lord Townly, Mr. Oakley in ' The 
Jealous "Wife,’ Holla in 'Pizarro,’ and many 
important parts. He left Bath for London in 
1809, appearing on 28 Oct. at Covent Garden 
during the 0. P. riots as Lord Avondale in 
the ‘ School of Heform.’ In tragedy King 
Henry VIII, Tulliis Aufidiiis in ' Coriolanus,’ 
Syphax in ' Cato,’ and Clytus in 'Alexander 
the Great ’ were esteemed his best parts. From 
this time until close upon his death he re- 
mained a member of the Covent G arden com- 
pany, his chief occupation being secondary 
characters in tragedy or serious drama and 
what is technically called ' heavy business.’ 
While engaged at Covent Garden he assumed 
the management first of Sadler’s Wells (1821- 
1824), and of the Olympic (1821). He acted 
himself at neither house, though liis wife, 
Sarah Egerton [q. v.], constituted at both 
a principal attraction. His conduct of the 
Olympic embroiled liim for a time with the 
management of Covent Garden. It was, how- 
ever, a failure and was soon abandoned. On 
1 July 1833, in conjunction Avith William 
Abbot [q. V.], liis associate at Covent Garden, 
he opened the Victoria Theatre, ])reviously 
known as the Coburg. In 1834 he retired 
from the management ruined, and died in July 
(22iid, JSr a Alma7iacJc; 24th, Oxbbkky, Drrt- 
7natic Chronology) of the following year. He 
was five feet ten inches in height, of strong 
and rather portly appearance. Contemporary 
criticism charges him with listlessness in his 
acting. The ' Thespian Dictionary’ says he 
gave in Birmingham in 1800 an entertainment 
of his owm extracted from SieA^ens’s ' Lecture 
on Heads,’ &c., and entitled 'Whimsicalities.’ 
A portrait of him as Clytus in ' Alexander 
the Great’ is in the 'Theatrical Inq[uisitor,’ 
vol. xi. 

[Gencst’s Account of the English Stage ; 
Tlieati’ical Inquisitor, October 1S17 ; Theatrical 
Biog. 1824; Thespian Diet ; Oxherry’s Dramatic 
Biog. 1825, vol. iii. ; Era Almanack, 1872, 1873; 
Era newspaper, 15 Aug. 1S47 ; London Mag. 
1821; Sir F. Pollock’s Macready’s Hemiriis- 
cences.] J. K. 

EGEHTOH, FHANCIS, third and last 
Duke op Beidgewateb. (1736-1803), was a 
younger son of Scroop, first duke, by his second 
Avife, LadyHachel Hussell, daughter of Wrio- 
thesley, duke of Bedford. In early boyhood 
he lost his father. His mother in the first 
year of her AvidoAvhood manned Sir Hichard 
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Lyttelton of Hagley, and neglected the boy, 
"vrho was not only sickly, but apparently of 
such feeble intellect that his exclusion from 
the succession to the dukedom was actually 
contemplated. By the death of his elder 
brother he became, however, at twelve Duke 
of Bridgewater, and at seventeen, ignorant, 
awkward, and unruly, he was sent abroad by 
his guarians to make the grand tour, with 
■Wood, the well-known Eastern traveller and 
dissertator on Homer, as his travelling tutor. 
Wood induced bis pupil to buy some marbles 
and other objects of art at Home, but the 
young duke took so little interest in these 
matters that they remained in their packing- 
cases until after his death. On his return 
home he kept racehorses for several years, 
and occasionally rode them himself. He had 
attained his majority when he pro]oosed to 
and was accepted by the widowed Elizabeth, 
duchess of Hamilton, one of the ' beautiful 
hliss Gunnings.’ Scandal made free with her 
sister Lady Coventry’s reputation, and the 
duke insisted that after marriage the Duchess 
of Hamilton’s intimacy with her should cease. 
On her refusal the duke broke off tlie match, 
and in his twenty- third year quitted London 
in disgust to settle on his Lancashire pro- 
perty at Old Hall, W orsley, near Manchester, 
and devote himself to the development of its 
resources. These lay mainly in the Worsley 
coal mines, the demand for the products of 
which the duke saw would he much increased 
by a diminution in the cost of transport to 
Manchester. He had obtained from parlia- 
ment (March 1759) an act authorising him to 
make from Worsley to Salford a canal which 
was to enter the Irwell and go up its other 
hank by means of locks. A very different 
plan was urged on the duke by James Brind- 
..ey [q. v.J, who in 175S had been employed 
by the duke’s brother-in-law and friend, Earl 
Gower, ^ afterwards first Marquis of Staftbrd, 
in making the surveys for a canal to connect 
the Trent and the Mersey. In July 1759 
Brindley visited the duke at Old Hall, and 
persuaded him to project the construction of 
a canal from Worsley to Manchester, which 
should be carried in an aqueduct over tbe 
Irwell at Barton, three miles from Worsley. 
The scheme was ridiculed, but the duke 
adopted it, and early in 1760 obtained an 
of parliament sanctioning it. Brindley’s 
ingenuity overcame all the many difficulties 
of construction. On 17 July 1761 the first 
boatload of coals was borne along the Barton 
Mueduct, which forthwith attracted visitors 
om all parts. This canal was the first in 
Ln^mnd ^whieh throughout its course was 
entire^ independent of a natural stream : 

lienceBridgewater has been called the founder 
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of British inland navigation. The price of 
the Worsley coal alone at Manchester was 
reduced through it fully one half. 

The duke and Brindley were soon encrao-ed 
in a still more difficult enterprise, the'^ con- 
struction of a canal from Longford Brido'e to 
Bnncorn, to connect Manchester and L?ver-. 
pool. The proprietors of the navigation of 
the Mersey and Irwell opposed the bill for 
the new canal, and were joined by some Lan- 
cashire landowners, the opposition to the hill 
in the House of Commons being led by Lord 
Strange, the son of the Earl of Derby. More- 
over, the duke and his friends being whio-s^ 
many tories opposed his bill, which after a 
fierce contest received the royal assent in 
March 176fi. The new canal, about twenty- 
eight miles in length, was nearly three 
times as long as that from W^orsley to Man- 
chester, and had to he carried over streams, 
and hogs, and through tunnels, presenting 
gi-eat engineering difficulties. The financial 
difficulty taxed the duke’s pecuniary resources 
to the uttermost. He had not only to defray 
the cost of construction, which was very heavy, 
though Brindley’s own wages were only'a 
guinea aw^oek, hut to compensate owners for 
land conipulsorily acquired. He could hardly 
get a hill for 500/. cashed in Liverpool. His. 
steward had often to ride about among the 
tenantry and raise 5/. here and there to pay 
the week’s wages. The duke cut down his 
ownpersonal expenses until his establishment 
cost only 400/. a year. He would not raise 
money on his landed property, but in 1765 
he pledged the Worsley canal, which had 
become remunerative, to Messrs. Child, the 
London hankers, for 25,000/., and in 1767 a 
lucrative traffic was springingun on the por- 
tion of the new canal, which in that year was 
finished, with the exception of the locks lead- 
i^ff down to the Mersey. On the last day of 
1772 these too were opened, and a vessel of 
fifty tons burden passed through on its way to 
Liverpool. The duke was afterwards a liberal 
promoter of the Grand Trunk Navigation, and 
'nis interest was always at the service of any 
well-digested plan of the kind (Chalmees). 
On his own canals he had expended 220,000L 
The annual revenue which they yielded him 
ultimately reached 80,000/. 

During the remainder of his life Bridge- 
water continued, more or less actively, to 
superintend and develope his collieries and 
canals. He bought up any land in the 
neighbourhood of Worsley which contained 
coal-seams, and spent nearly 170,000/. in 
forming subterranean tunnels for the egress 
of the coals, the underground canals which 
connected the various workings extending to 
forty miles in length. He introduced pas- 
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g0]jo’0r iDOQ-ts on Ins otlisr CEincilSj ciiid fiG“ 
qiiently travelled by them. About 1796 he 
tried steam tugs on them, but without success. 
He was a stern, but just and good master, 
and looked well after the housing of his miners, 
establishing shops and markets for them, and 
taking care that they contributed to a sick 
club.^His features are said to have strongly 
resembled those of George III. He was 
careless in his dress, which is described as 
^something of the cut of Dr. Johnson’s.’ 
^Vithin doors he was a great smoker, and out 
of doors as great a snutit-taker. He talked 
little on any subject but canals, and never 
wrote a letter when he could avoid it. He de- 
spised the ornamental, and once on his return 
from London finding that some flowers had 
been planted at Worsley, he ^ whipped their 
heads off, and ordered them to be rooted up.’ 
The money which he devoted to the purchase 
of the magnificent Bridgewater collection of 
paintings he probably regarded simply as a 
good business investment. To avoid the ex- 
pense of a town establishment, when he visited 
London, where he had not many friends, he 
agreed with one of them to be xn’ovided for a 
stipulated sum with a daily dinner for him- 
self and a few guests. Yet he was a liberal 
donor to national and beneficent institutions, 
and when he thought his country to be in 
danger he subscribed 100,000^. to the Loyalty 
Loan. In politics he took no very active part, 
generally following the lead of the Marquis 
of Stafibrd. He never married, and 'would 
not allow a woman servant to wait on him. 
He died in London, after a short illness, 
3 March 1803, and was buried — his funeral 
being, according to his directions, the simplest 
possible — in the family vault at Ashridge, his 
Hertfordshire seat. He has been called ‘ the 
first great Manchester man.’ The dukedom 
of Bridgewater died with him. Ashridge was 
among his bequests to his cousin and suc- 
cessor in the earldom of Bridgewater, Ge- 
neral Edward Egerton, and to his nephew, 
the second Marquis of Stafford, afterwards 
first dulve of Sutherland, he left other estates 
and much valuable property. His canal 
property he devolved, under trust, to that 
nephew’s second son, known successively as 
Lord F rancis Leveson-Go wer, as L or d F rancis 
Egpton, and as first Earl of Ellesmere, wdiose 
article on aqueducts and canals, contributed 
to the ^Quarterly Review’ for March 1844, 
contains a very interesting account of his 
benefactor. There is a copy of Bridgewater’s 
elaborate will in the Additional MSS., Brit. 
Mus., Yo. 10605. 

[History of Inland Navigation, particularly 
those of the Duke of Bridgewater, 1766; Lord 
EUesmere’s Essays contributed to the Q^uarterly 


Review, 1858; Smiles’s Lives of the Engineers,. 
1861, vol. i., Life of James Brindley; Francis 
Henry, Earl of Bridgewater’s Letter to the Pa- 
risians ... on Inland Navigation, containing a 
defence of . . . Francis Egerton, late Duke of 
Bridgewater (1719-2 0) ; Chalmers’s Biog. Diet. 
F.Espinasse’s Lancashire Worthies, Istser. 1S74.] 

F. E. 

EGERTOH, FRANCIS, Eabl op Elxes- 
MEEE (1800-1857), statesman and poet, was. 
horn at 21 Arlington Street, Piccadilly, Lon- 
don, on 1 Jan. 1800. He was the younger 
son of George Granville Leveson-Gower, se- 
cond marquis of Stafford, who was created 
Duke of Sutherland in 1833, the year of his- 
death, hy Elizabeth, countess of Sutherland, 
onlydaughter oLWilliam Gordon, seventeenth 
earl of Sutherland. Francis was at Eton from 
1811 to 1814, "when he proceeded to Christ 
Church, Oxford. On G Aug. 1819 he became 
a lieutenant in the Staffordshire regiment of 
yeomanry, and was promoted to a captaincy 
on 27 Sept, in the same year. He was elected 
M.P. for Bletchingley, Surrey, 19 Eeh. 1822, 
and commenced his public career as a liberal- 
conservative of the Canning school. He spoke 
eloquently in behalf of free trade more than 
twenty years before Sir Robert Peel had em- 
braced that policy ; carried in the House of 
Commons a motion for the endowuiieut of 
the catholic clergy, and warmly supported 
the project of the London University. On 
26 June 1826 he became M.P. for Siither- 
laudshire, was re-elected for that county in 
1830, and afterwards sat for South Lancashire 
in the parliaments of 1836, 1837, 1841, and 
until July 1846. In the meantime he had 
held ofiice as a lord of the treasury (April to 
September 1827), under-secretary of state for 
the colonies (January to May 1828), chief 
secretary to the Marquis of Anglesey, lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland (21 June 1828 to 30 July 
1830), and secretary at war (30 J uly to 30 Nov. 
1830). lie was named a privy councillor 
28 June 1828, and a privy councillor for Ire- 
land 9 Aug. 1828. At au early age he at- 
tempted literature, and in 1823 brought out 
a poor translation of 'Faust, a drama, hy 
Goethe, and Schiller’s song of the Bell.’ On 
the death of his father in 1833 he assumed 
the surname and arms of Egerton alone, 
24 Aug., in the place of his patronymic of 
Leveson-Gower, and under the will of his- 
uncle, Francis Henry Egerton [q. v.], eightk 
earl of Bridgewater, became the owner of a pro- 
perty estimated at 90,000^, per annum. At the 
commemoration at (Jxford on 10 June 1834 
he was created D.C.L., named a trustee of the 
National Gallery on 26Eeb. 1835, and rector 
of King’s College, Aberdeen, in October 1838. 
He spent the winter of 1839 in tfre East, pro 
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ceeding inliis ownyaclit to tlie Mediterraaean 
and tlie Holy Land. The result of his ohser- 
vations appeared in ‘ Mediterranean Sketches/ 
1843. A portion of his -wealth 'was put to 
a generous use in his support of men of ge- 
nius and in his building a gallery at his town 
residence in Cleveland Eow, to which the 
pubhc were very freely admitted, for the 
magnificent collection of paintings which he 
had inherited. On 30 June 1846 he was 
created Viscount Brackley of Brackley and 
Earl of Ellesmere of Ellesmere, and on 7 Feb. 
1855 was made a knight of the Garter. He 
was president of the British Association at 
the Manchester meeting in 184:1, served as 
president of the Royal Asiatic Society in 
1849, and was president of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society 1854-5. He died at Bridge- 
water House, London, on 18 Feb. 1857, and 
was buried at TVorsley, near Manchester, on 
Feb., where a monument, designed by G.G. 
Scott, R.A., was erected in 1860. He mar- 
ried, on 18 June 1888, Harriet Catherine, only 
daughter of Charles Greville, by Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of "WiRiam, third duke of 
Portland. She was born on 1 Jan. 1800 and 
died on 17 April 1S66. She was the author 
or translator of : 1. ‘ Questions on the Epis- 
tles/ parts vii. and viiL, 1838. 3. ^ Journal 
of a Tour in the Holy Land in May and J une 
1840, with lithographic views from original 
drawings hy Lord F. Egerton,’ 1841. 3. ^The 
Believers Guide to the Holy Communion, 
by J. H. Grand-Pierre ,- a translation,’ 1849. 
Ellesmere was the author, translator, or editor 
of the following works : 1. * Faust, a drama, hy 
Goethe, and Schiller’s song of the Bell,’ 1883. 
8. ‘Translations from the German and original 
Poems/ 1884 3. ‘Boyle Farm/ 1837. 4. ‘Wal- 
lenstein’s Camp and original Poems,’ 1830, 
*5. * Dramatic Scenes, founded onVictor Hugo’s 
tragedy of Hernani.’ Printed in the Club Book, 
18:31. ^ 6. ‘ Catherine of Cleves and Hernani, 
tragedies translated from the French,’ 1838, 
another edit. 1854. 7. ‘The Paria, a tragedy; 
by M. Beer/ 1836. 8. ‘Alfred, a drama,’ 1840. 

13. ‘ Blue Beard, a tragedy,’ 1841. 10. ‘ ]Me- 
diterranean Sketches/ 1843. 11. ‘The Cam- 
paign of 1818 in Russia, by Charles Clause- 
witz/ 1843. 18. ‘The Siege of Vienna hy 
the Turks, from the German of H, A. Schim- 
mer/ 1847 ; new edit. 1861, 13. ‘F^ational 
Befences, letters of Lord EUesmere,’ 1S4S. 

14. ‘A Guide to Xorthem Archaeology,’ 1848. 

15. ‘ History of the War of the Sicilian Ves- 

prs, by hlichael Amari/ 1850. 16. ‘ hlili- 

Events in Italy/ 1848-9 j translated 
TOin the German, 1851. 17. ‘Solwan, or 

the Raters of Comfort, by Ibn Zafer,’ 1858. 

Character of the Duke 
<3f elington; 1858 ; second edition, 1858. 


19. ‘History of the two Tartar Conquerors 
of China, from the French of Pere J. d’Or- 
leans,’ 1854. 80. ‘ Addresses to the Royal 

Geographical Society of London,’ 2 vols. 1854 
1855. 81. ‘ The IVar in the Crimea, a dis- 
course/ 1855. 88. ‘ The Pilgrimage and other 
Poems,’ 1856. 83. ‘ Essays on History, Bio- 
graphy, Geography, Engineering/ &c., con- 
tributed to the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ 1858. 
24. ‘ Ring Alfred and Blue Beard,’ reprinted 
in T. H. Lacy’s ‘ Juvenile Plays,’ 1871. 
85. ‘ Douua Gharitea, poems.’ 26. ‘The Mill.’ 
Some of these works were privately printed, 
and others after publication were withdrawn 
from circulation. His version of Alexandre 
Dumas’ tragedy, ‘Henri III et sa Cour/ 
entitled ‘ Catherine of Cleves,’ was performed 
with much success at Coveiit Garden, Charles 
Kemble and his daughter Fanny appearing 
in the l)lece. 

[Gent. Mag. March 1857, p. 358 ; Illustrated 
London Kews, 24 Jau. 1846, p. 60, with portrait, 
21 Feb. 1857, p. 160, and 15 Dec. 1860, pp. 563, 
568; Times, 19 Feb. 1857, p. 9, and 27 Feb., 
p. 10 ; Fraser’s Mag. July 1835, p. 43, with por- 
trait; Bates’s Macliso Portrait Gallery (1883), 
pp. 323-5, with portrait; Doyle’s OfUcial Ba- 
ronage, i. 679, with portrait ; J. Evans’s Lanca- 
shire Authors (1850), pp. 85-S; Quarterly Jour- 
nal Geological Soc. of London, xiv. pp. xlv-slvii 
(1858) ; Proceedings Royal Geographical Society 
of London, 25 May 1857, pp. 377-83; St. Vin- 
cent Beechy’s Sermons on Death of Earl of Elles- 
mere (1857).] G. C. B. 

EGEETOH, FRANCIS HENRY, eighth 
Eaul op Beid&ewatee (1756-1829), founder 
of the ‘ Bridgewater Treatises/ younger son of 
J ohn Egerton, bishop of Durham [q. v.], by 
Lady Anne Sophia Grey, daughter of Henry, 
duke of Kent, was horn in London on 11 Nov. 
1756, and educated at Eton and at Christ 
Chmch and All Souls’ College, Oxford, He 
matriculated at Christ Church on 27 March 
1773, proceeded B.A. on 23 Oct. 1776, and 
M.A. on 84 May 1780. In 1780, also, he was 
elected fellow of All Souls, and appointed 
(30 Nov.) prebendary of Durham. In the 
following year he was presented by the Duke 
of Bridgewater to the rectory of Middle, and 
in 1797 to that of Whitchurch, both in Shrop- 
shire, He retained the preferments till has 
death, hut for many years their duties were 
performed hy proxy. He was elected F.R.S. 
in 1781 and F.S.A. in 1791, and was a prince 
of the Holy Roman Empire. In January 
1808 he and his sister Amelia were raised to 
the rank of earl’s children, and on 81 Oct, 
1823 he succeeded his brother John William 
as Earl of Bridgewater, Viscount Brackley, 
and Baron Ellesmere. 

He was a good scholar, a lover of lit era- 
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ture and antiquities, and a patron of learning, 
but -^as witlial a man of great eccentricity. 
He lived for many of Ms later years at Paris, 
iu a mansion lie called tlie Hotel Egerton, 
in Piue St. Honor e. His house was filled 
'^ith cats and dogs, some of which were 
dressed up as men and women, and were 
driven out in his carriage, and fed at his 
table. In his last feeble days he stocked his 
crarden with large numbers of rabbits, and 
^dth pigeons and partridges with clipped 
wings, in order to enjoy the ^ sport’ of Idling 
a few heads of game for his table. 

His literary works were chiefly printed for 
private circulation. From some of them it 
is evident that he regarded his ancestry with 
the greatest pride, while they also show that 
he lived in unhappy discord with his con- 
temporary relations. He printed the follow- 
ing: 1. ^Life of Thomas Egerton, Lord High 
Chancellor of England ’ (reprinted from vol. v. 
of Eippis’s ^Biographia Britannica’), 1793, 
20 pages, enlarged to 57 pages 1798, further 
enlarged to 91 pages 1801, fob, again in 1812 
(Paris, foL), and finally in 1810 (Paris, 4to). 
The last contains voluminous important let- 
ters and historical documents, wdiich have, 
however, no bearing whatever on the life of 
Egerton, and are printed "without order or 
method. It wuis printed to p, 02 by Marne 
in 1816, and as far as p. 508 by other printers, 
but was never completed. 2. ^ Life of John 
Egerton, Bishop of Durham.’ Contrilnited 
to Hutchinson’s ^ Durham,’ vol. iii., 1794, and 
reprinted several times subsequently, wdth 
portrait. 3. ‘ ^vpLTrl^ov ^IttttoXvtos 2rec/)a;/7]- 
(popos cum Scholiis,’ Oxford, 1790, 4to. 4. ‘ De- 
scription of the Inclined Plane executed by 
Francis Egerton, third Duke of Bridgewater, at 
Walkdeii Moor,’ originally printed in ^ Trans. 
Soc. of Arts,’ afterwards in a French transla- 
tion, 1803, and in other languages. 5. ^ A])or 9 u 
Historique et Gen6alogique ’ (on the Eger- 
ton family, by F. Hargrave, dated 1807), 
Paris, 4to, and 1817, 8vo. 6. Molm Bull ’ 
(an anonymous political pamphlet), Lond. 
1808, 8vo. 7. ^ Character of Francis Egerton, 
third Duke of Bridgewater,’ Lond. 1809, 4to, 
reprinted at Paris, with portrait. 8. Transla- 
tion of Milton’s ' Comus ’ in Italian and French, 
with notes, Paris, 1812, 4to. 9. ' Lettre lud- 
dite de la Seigneurie de Florence an Pape 
Sixte ly, 21 J uillet 1478 ’ (with notes), Paris, 
lbl4, 4to, and 1817, 8vo. 10. ‘A. Fragment 
of an Ode of Sappho, from Longinus ; also 
an Ode of Sappho from Dionysius Halicaim.,’ 
Paris, 1815, 8vo. 11. ^ Extrait avec addi- 
tions du No. 44 du Monthly Repertory,’ Paris, 
n. d., 8vo j also 1817. 12. ‘ Four Letters from 
Spa in May 1819, to John William Egerton, 
Earl of Bridgewater,’ Lond., 8vo. 13. Letters 


(about seven) to the same in 1820 and 1821, 
Lond. 8 VO. 14. ^ A Letter to the Parisians 
and the French Nation upon Inland Navi- 
gation, containing a Defence of the Public 
Character of his Grace Francis Egerton, 
late Duke of Bridgewater, and including 
some notices and anecdotes concerning Mr. 
James Brindley,’ Paris, 1819. Also the se- 
cond part, Paris, 1820, Svo. There is a French 
trails .ation. A third part Avas printed, but 
not circulated. 15. ^Note 0, indicated at 
p. 113 ill tbe Third Part of a Letter on Inland 
Navigation,’ Paris (1823 ?), Svo, being ohser- 
Amtiops on the Book of Job, &c. 10. ^ Num- 

bers ix. X. xi. xii. xiii. of Addenda and Corri- 
genda to the Edition of the Hippo! yt us Ste- 
phantiphorus of Euripides,’ Paris, 1822, 4to. 
These notes, Avhich are printed in a most ec- 
centric manner, haA^e little or no relation to 
the text. 17. ^An Address to tho Peoiile 
of England,’ Paris, 1826, 8 a^o. 18. ^Family 

Anecdotes,’ Paris, 4to and 8 a"o. Extracts 
from this book are given in the ^ Literary 
Gazette,’ 1827. 19. A catalogue (of his 

printed and manuscript Avorks), Paris, 4to. 
20. Mb Treatise ou Natural Theology,’ x>rinted 
by Didot, ^Paris, hut not finished. lie issued 
a series of engraved plans of his Paris house, 
and several portraits of members of his family, 
one of Avhich is inscribed ' Sophia Egerton, 
natural daughter of Eraucis Henry Egerton, 
Earl of BridgOAA’ater, educated at Mine. Cam- 
pan’s.’ 

lie died unmarried at his residence in Paris 
on 11 Feb. 1829, aged 72 ; and his remains 
Avcre brought to England and buried at Little 
Gaddesd(ui, llcrtfordshire, near the family 
seat, Ashridgc. With him died all his titles. 

By his Avill, dated 25 Feb. 1825, he be- 
queathed 8,000/. for the best Avork on ‘ The 
Goodness of God as manifested in the Crea- 
tion.’ The disposal of this money Avas left 
to the x>^’Gsidont of the Royal Society, Avho 
divided it among eight persons — Dr. Chal- 
mers, Dr. Kidd, Dr. Whowell, Sir 0. Bell, 
P. M.Rogot, Dean Buckland, Rev. W. Kirby, 
and Dr. Prout — as authors of eight essays, 
since knoAvn as the ‘ BridgoAvater Treatises.’ 

His Auxluable collection of manuscripts and 
autographs ho left to the British Museum, 
Avith a sum of 12,000/., of Avhich the interest 
Avas partly for the custodian and partly for 
the augmentation of the collection. The 
^Egerton Manuscripts,’ as they are called, 
relate chiefly to the history and literature of 
Franco and Italy. The funds of the collec- 
tion Avere increased in 1838 by Lord Earn- 
horough. 

[Gent. Mag, 1829, vol. xeix. pt. i. p. 558 ; Ed- 
wards’s Foimdors of tbe Brit. Miis. 1870, p. 446; 
Complete Peerage, by G.E.C.(i.e. Cokayne),p. 23 
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in tlie Grenealogist, April 1887 1 Doyle’s Official 
Baronage, i. 2^0 ; Sims’s Handbook to tbe Brit. 
Alns. p. 47 ; Le Heve’s Fasti (Hardy), in. 312 ; 
Cat. of Ojsford Grradnates ; Cnssans’s Hertfoid- 
shire, Himclied of Dracorum, p. 140 ; Q,uerards 
La France Litteraire, iii. 11, vi. 146; Allibone’s 
Diet, of Authors, i. 245 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

C. W. S. 

EGERTOH", JOHN, first Eael ofBeidge- 
TTATER (1579-1649), born in 1579, the 
second but only surviTing son of Sir Thomas 
Egerton, lord Ellesmere [q. y.], by his first 
■wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Hayens- 
croft, esq., of Bretton, Flintshire. He went 
to Ireland in Essex’s expedition of 1599 
with his elder brother Thomas, who was 
killed there. He was baron of the exche- 
quer of Chester from 25 Feb. 1598-9 till 
21 Feb. 1604-5 in succession to his brother, 
and was M.P. for Shropshire in 1601. His 
father’s position at Elizabeth’s court caused 
the young man to be made a knight of the 
Bath on James I’s arriyal in England 
(24 July 1603), and he went to Oxford -with 
the royal party in 1605, when he received 
the honorary degree of His father’s 

letters suggest that he was seriously ill in 
1603 and permanently lame [Egerton Papers, 
pp. 362, 365). On his father’s death, 15 March 
1616-17, he became second Viscount Brack- 
ley, and on 27 May following was promoted 
to the earldom of Bridgewater in accordance 
with James I’s promise to his father. Buck- 
ingham is reported to have extorted 20,0001 
firom the new earl as the price of the honour. 
About the same time he became a member 
of the council of AVales. He married Frances 
Stanley, daughter and coheiress of Eerdi- 
nando, earl of Derby. The lady’s mother was 
Ms father’s third wife. Bridgewater and his 
wife lived at Ashridge in the parish of Little ’ 
Gaddesden, Hertfordshire, about sixteen miles 
firom his father’s house at Harefield, where his 
stepmother, who was also his wife’s mother, 
long resided after her husband’s death. About 
1634 the earl’s children took part in the first 
performance of Alilton’s * Arcades ’ at Hare- 
field. Bridgewater became a pri'v^y coimcillor 
on 4 July 1626, and on 20 June 1631 was 
nominated president of the council of Wales, 
with an official residence at Ludlow Castle, 
Shropshire. He became lord-lieutenant of 
the counties on the Welsh border and of 
North and South W ales 8 July 1631. Bridge- 
water fi.r3t went to Wales on 12 May 1033, 
and it was not till the autumn of the next 
year that he made his public entrance into the 
.Princi^lity. Great festivities were held at 
Ludlow, where an elaborate series of instruc- 
tions was signed by Charles I at Theobald’s 
(ErsEB, Ettdera/sis;. 449-65). Milton’s 


^ Comus ’ was written for the occasion, and 
was first acted at Lndlow Castle 29 Sept. 
1634 by the earl’s children [see Egeetox 
John, second Eael oe Beidgewatee]. Many 
of the earl’s official letters written in Wales 
are preserved in the Record Office. 

Bridgewater lived a very retired life after 
the civil wmrs broke out. He was joint- 
commissioner of array for Flintshire, Denbigh- 
shire, and Merionethshire in Alay 1643, Wt 
soon afterwards withdrew to his house at 
Ashridge, where he died on 4 Dec. 1649. He 
was buried in the neighbouring church of 
Little Gaddesden, where a laudatory iuscrip- 
tion records numberless virtues. 

Bridgewater had literary tastes and im- 
proved the library left him by his father. 
One R. C. dedicated to him, in an elaborate 
poem, a translation of Seneca (Loud. 1035 ). 
Bridgewater’s autograph is reproduced in 
Collier’s ^ Bridgewater Catalogue,’ p. 322, 
from a copy in the Bridgewater Library of 
John Vicars’s ^Babel’s Balm ’ (1024), which 
is also dedicated to Bridgewater. 

By his "wife, Frances, daughter and co- 
heiress of Ferdiiiando Stanley, earl of Derby, 
Bridgewater had four sons and eleven daugh- 
ters. Two sons, James and Charles, died 
young, and two, John [q. v.] and Charles, 
survived him. Of his daughters, one named 
Alice and another Anne died young, and 
Cecilia did not marry. Frances was wife of 
Sir John Hobart of Blickling, Norfolk : Ara- 
bella married Oliver, lord St. John, son of 
the Earl of Bolingbroke ; Elizabeth married 
David, son of Sir Richard Cecil ; Mary mar- 
ried Richard, son of Edward, lord Herbert of 
Cherbury : Penelop e married Sir RobertN api er 
of Luton ; Catherine was wife of Wilham, 
son of Sir William Courten [q. v.] ; Magdalen 
married Sir Gervase Cutler, and Alice Ri- 
chard V aughan, earl of Carberry. The Coun- 
tess of Bridgewater died 11 March 1G35-6. 

[Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 415; Collins’s Peer- 
age, ii. 232-5 ; Doyle’s Baronage, i. 224-5 ; Mas- 
son’s Life of Milton, i. 552 et seq. ; Gardiner’s 
Hist, of England ; Egerton Papers (Camd. 
Soc.), 1840 ; Ciutterbuck’s Hertfordshire ; E. H, 
C[live]’s Documents connected vith the History 
of Ludlo^r and the Lords Marchers (1841), pp. 
182-3 ; Cal. State Papers (Dom.) 1633-43.] 

S. L. L. 

EGERTON, JOHN, second Eaee oe 
Beidgwatee (1622-1686), was the third hut 
eldest surviving son of the first earl [q. v.] At 
the age of twelve, when Viscount Brackley, 

1 he and his younger brother, Air. Thomas 
Egerton, were among the ‘ ten young lords 
and noblemen’s sons ’ associated with the 
king himself in the performance of Carew’s 
masque, ‘ Coelum Britannicum,’ 18 Feb. 1634 
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(WiKTOX, p. 114; Massoit, i. 550-1). When 
in the same year, as Professor Masson sup- 
poses, Milton’s < Arcades’ was 'presented’ 
to the Countess Dowager of Derby, Lady 
Bridgewater’s mother, at Harefield, some 
sixteen miles from Ashridge, Lord Bridge- 
^vater’s Hertfordshire seat and country house, 
BracMey and his brother were probably 
(WAPvTOir, ib. ; Massoist,!. 50!2 ; Todd, v. 104) 
among the ' some noble persons of her family ’ 
who sang and spoke Milton’s words to their 
grandmother, the Dowag'er Lady Derby. His 
Ssters were pupils of Henry Lawes [q._Y.], 
who is supposed to have written what little 
music was required for the ‘Arcades.’ Un- 
doubtedly Brackley represented the Elder 
Brother, Mr. Thomas Egerton the Second 
Brother, and their sister, Lady Alice Egerton, 
The Lady in ' Comus,’ which, with Lawes as 
the Attendant Spirit, was performed in the 
oreat hall of Ludlow Castle on Michaelmas 
mght 1634. ' A manuscript of Oldys ’ isWar- 
ton’s sole authority (p. 133 n.) for the well- 
known statement in which the plot of' Comus ’ 
is described as suggested by the incident that 
Brackley with his brother and sister had been 
benighted in a wood near Harefield, their 
grandmother’s house. The first edition of 
' Comus,’ published in 1637, wuthout the 
author’s name, was dedicated by Lawes to 
Brackley. 

Tn 1642 Brackley inanued Elizabeth, 
daughter of William, then Earl, afterwards 
Marquis and Duke of Newcastle, a very de- 
vout lady, to whom he seems to have been 
always passionately attached. In 1649 he 
succeeded his father as Earl of Bridgewater. 
As a royalist, suspected of conspiring against 
the Commonwealth, he was arrest od, impri- 
soned, and examined in April 1651, but Avas 
soon released on bail, giving his oavu bond 
foiTOjOOO^. and finding ttvo sureties in 5,000/. 
to appear before the council of state Avhon 
called on, and 'not to do anything prejudi- 
cial to the present government’ (Cal. State 
Dorn. 1651, p. 162). In the same 
year was issued Milton’s ' Pro populo Angli- 
cano Defensio.’ Bridgewater possessed a 
copy of it, on the title-page of Avhich he 
wrote the words ' Liber igne, author fured 
fiignissimi ’ (Todd, i. 127 ??") After the Ih'- 
storation he was appointed in 1662, witli 
Clarendon and the Bishop of London, to 
manage the conference betAveen the tAvo 
houses upon the Act of Uniformity. On 
14 May 1663 he was chosen high steAvard of 
Oxford University, which the same day con- 
ferred on him the degree of M.A. In the 
folloAving month, Bridgewater having ac- 
cepted a challenge from the Earl of Middlo- 
■sex, both of them were ordered into cus- 


tody, Avhen he was joined by his wife, who 
before he Avas liberated died in childbed, a 
loss from which, according to his epitaph on 
her, he never recovered. On 13 Feb. 1666 
he wms sAvorn of the prhy council, and in 
1667 he was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners to inquire into the expenditure of 
the money voted by parliament for the Dutch 
Avar, and in 1672 he AAms elected high steAv- 
ard of Wycombe. In 1673 Milton issued 
the second edition of his minor poems, in 
Avhich for obvious reasons he did not reprint 
LaAves's dedication of ' Comus ’ to the Vis- 
count Bi*ackley of 1637. In the House of 
Peers Bridgewater seems to have generally 
acted Avith the country party. In 1679 he 
was sAvorn of the neAv privy council, con- 
sisting of members of both the court and 
country parties, appointed at Sir William 
Temple’s suggestion. He died 26 Oct. 1686, 
and Avas buried in the church of Little Gad- 
desden. Sir Henry Chauncy, the historian 
of Hertfordshire, who know him, describes 
him as ' adorned AAuth a modest and gTavo 
aspect, a SAveet and pleasant countenance, a 
comely presence,’ as ' a learned man ’ Avlio 
' delighted much in his lil3rary,’ and further 
as 'oossessed of all the virtues. lie is said 
to !iave been a liberal patron of works of 
learning, and among them of Polo’s ' Synopsis 
Critica.’ In Todd’s ' Ashridge ’ is printed a 
series of instructions drawn up by the carl 
for the management of his household, Avhich 
is interestiing from its detailed account of 
the organisation of an English nobleman’s 
est,ablisliment in th(3 second half of the seA'en- 
teenib amtiiry. No. (507 of the Egerton MSS., 
Brit. Mas., is a transcript of his Avife’s prayers 
and meditations, Avith his autograqfii note, 

' Examined by J. BridgCAvater.’ 

[II. J. Todd’s third edition of Milton’s Poeti- 
cal Works, 1826, vol. i. ; Some Account of tlio 
Life a,nd Wi'itinga of Milton, and v. 209, &c., 
Preliminary Notes on Comus; Thomas Warton’s 
edition. of Milton’s Minor Poems, 1785; Mas- 
son’s Life of Milton, 1859; Todd’s Hist, of tlio 
Collego of Ponhonnnos at Ashridge, 1823; Sir 
ITc'iiry Ohanney’s Historical Antiquities of ITort- 
fonisliire, 1700.] P. E. 

EGERTON, JOHN, third Eabd op 
Biudgbwatdb (1646-1701), was the eldest 
surviving son of the second earl [q. v.], by his 
Avife, the Lady Elizabeth Cavendish, daughter 
of the first Duke of NoAvcastle. Born 9 Nov. 
1 64-6, he was made one of the knights of the 
Bath at the coronation of Charles II ; and 
in the qiarliament called hy James II he Avas 
returned as one of the knights for Bucking- 
hamshire, sitting by Iiis courtesy title of 
Viscount Brackley. In 1686 he* succeeded 
his father in the peerage, and in the follow- 
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ing year King James removed liim from tlie 
lord-lieutenancy of Buckinghamsliirej as lie 
was tken counted among the disaffected 
peers. At the Revolution of 1688 Bridge- 
water concurred in the vote of the House of 
Lords for setthng the crown on the Prince 
and Pxuncess of Orange. Upon his accession 
’W’illiani III reconstituted the earl lord- 
lieutenant of Buckinghamshire. He was 
also sworn a member of the privy council, 
and appointed first commissioner of trade 
and the plantations. In March 1694-5 
Bridgewater fore one of the banners of Eng- 
land and France at the funeral of Queen 
Mary. On 31 May 1699 he was nominated 
first commissioner for executing the office of 
lord high admiral of England : and on 1 June 
following he was appointed one of the lords 
justices of the kingdom during the king’s 
absence beyond the seas, being subsequently 
confirmed in the office. Bridgewater was a 
man of excellent character, and well proved 
in the public business. He presided in the 
House of Lords, during the absence of Lord- 
chancellor Somers, on the occasion of the im- 
portant debates on the Ptesumption Bill. On 
several occasions he prorogued parliament at 
the command of the king. He stood high in 
his sovereign’s confidence, and died durino- 
Ms tenure of office as first lord of the admf- 
ralty, 19 March 1700-1. He was much la- 
mented as ^ a just and good man, a faithful 
friend, and a wise counsellor.’ He married 
first, Elizabeth, daughter of the Earl of 
Middlesex (who died in 1670) ; and secoiidlv, 
Jane, eldest daughter of the Puke of Bolton. 
He was succeeded in the earldom by his third 
son, Scroop Egerton, who, after holding im- 
portant posts in the stcite, was created Duke 
of Bridgewater, 18 June 1780. It was this 
duke who firstconceived the idea of the great 
Bridgewater canal, and he obtained the first 
of the acts for putting the project in force. 

rcollins’s Peerage cf England, ed. Erydo-es 

TO/, iji.j 1812; Macaulay’s Hist, of Eno'land 

Toi. T.] ’ 

EGERTOH, JOHM (1721-1787), bishop 
^ Durham son of Henry Egerton, bishop of 
Hereford, by Lady Elizabeth Ariana Ben- 
tmek,^ daughter of the Earl of Portland, was 
oom m London on 30 Mov. 1721, and edu- 
cated at Eton and at Oriel Colleo-e Oxford 
where he was admitted a gentleman com- 
moner on 20 May 1740. He was ordained 
deacon and priest bv Hoadly, bishop of Win- 
chester, on 21 and 22 Bee. 1745 and on Ha 
i3rd of the same month was collated by his 

Ind rm ? 4® ^ HerefordsHre, 

r dan. following to the prebend of 

Cnbimgton m Hereford Cathedral. He took 


the degree of B.O.L. at Oxford on 30 Alav 
1746, was appointed king’s chaplain 19 March 
1/49, and dean of Hereford 24 July 1750 
On 4 July 1756 he was consecrated bishop 
of Bangor, having previously received the 
degree of D.C.L. He continued to hold, fo 
coimnendam^ the rectory of Ross and the 
prebend of Cuhhngton. He was translated to 
the see of Lichfield and Coventry on 12 Oct. 
17 68, and a few days afterwards wns admitted 
to the prebend of Wildland, and a residen- 
tiaryship in^St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 
On 8 July 1771 he succeeded Dr. Trevor as 
bishop of Durham. He had previously de- 
clined the primacy of Ireland. At Durham 
he displayed much address and talent for con- 
ciliation in promoting the peace and prospe- 
rity of the palatinate. He restored harmony 
in the county, which had been divided by 
elections, and in the city, which had been 
torn to pieces by disputes. In the discharge 
of his episcopal functions he was diligent, 
conscientious, just, and dignified ; and in pri- 
vate life wms amiable, hospitable, and scholar- 
like. He was a great benefactor to the 
county by encouraging public works. He 
promoted the enclosure of Walling Fen in 
Howdenshire ; assisted materially in rehuild- 
iug a bridge over the Tyne between Kew- 
castle and Gatesliead, and in 1780 granted a 
new charter, restoring ancient and affording 
new privileges, to the city of Durham. He 
also obtained acts of parliament to relieve a 
large body of copyholders at Lanchester, 
Hamsteel Fell, and in the manor of How- 
denshire, from certain onerous dues. He 
made extensive improvements at the episco- 
pal palacp, and was a liberal supporter of 
many religious and educational institutions. 

His first wife w\as LadyAnne Sophia, daugh- 
ter of Henry de Grey, duke of Kent, whom 
he married on 21 Nov. 1748, and wffio died in 
1780. By her he had issue a daughter and 
three sons. The first son died in infancy, 
and the others, John William and Francis 
Henry _q. v.], both succeeded to the earldom 
of Bridgewater. He married secondly, on 
31 March 1782, Mary, sister of Sir Edward 
Boughton, hart. 

His only publications were three single 
sermons, 1757, 1761, and 1703. He died at 
his house in Grosvenor Square, London, on 
18 Jan. 1787, and was buried in St. James’s 
’ Church. 

piemoirhyhis son, H. F. Egerton, in Hutchin- 
son’s Hist, of Durham, vol. iii., the same subse- 
quently reprinted by the author ; Collins’s Peer- 
age (Brydges), 1812, iii. 217; Chalmers’s Biog. 

' Diet. xiii. 82 ; Surtees’s Hist, of Durham, i. 
cxxiii ; Le Here’s Fasti (Hardy) ; Nichols’s II- 
_ lustr. of Lit. i. 456 ; Burke’s Patrician, i. 271 
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('■where a curious circumstance connected with the 
ren-istration of the bishop’s first marriage is nar- 
rated) ; Brit. Mus. Cat. of Printed Books, suh 
■nom • Evans’s Cat. of Portraits, i. 111.] 

C. W. S. 

EGEBTON, Sie PHILIP ee MALPAS 
GPtEY- (1806-1881), paloaontologist, the 
eldest son of the Eev. Sir Philip Grey-Eger-- 
ton, ninth baronet, of Oultoii Park, Tarporley, 
Cheshire, was born on 13 Hov. 1806. Ho was 
educated at Eton and at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, where he graduated B.A. in 1828. 
^Tiile an undergnaduate Egerton wuis at- 
tracted to geology, which he studied under 
Buckland and Conyheare ; and in conjunction 
with his coUege friend Viscount Cole (after- 
wards Earl of Enniskillen) he devoted himself 
to the collection of fossil fishes. The friends 
travelled together over Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy in pursuit of this object, and 
accumulated many specimens of unique value. 
In 1830 Egerton was elected member of par- 
liament for Chester as a tory. Pie unsuc- 
cessfully contested the southern division oT 
the county in 1832, but wuis success lul in 
1835, and continuously represented tlie divi- 
sion until 1868, when he was elected for West 
Cheshire, which he represented till his death. 
While sedulously discharging his duties as a 
member, especially on committees, ho never 
ceased to add to his collection of fossil fishes. 
Many of the fishes described in Ag'assizfs 
great monographs, and in the ^ Decades of the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain,’ belonged 
to the Egerton collection. Egerton himself 
contributed the descriptions in the sixth, 
eighth, and ninth ^ Decades.’ lie was elected 
fellow of the Geological Society in 1829, and 
of the Royal Society in 1831 , and was awarded 
theWollast on medal of the Geological Society 
in 1873. In 1879 the Chester Society of 
iN'atural Science gave Egerton the first Kings- 
ley medal for his services to the society and 
to the literature and history of the county. 
He served science assiduously for many years 
as a member of the councils of the Royal and 
Geological societies, a trustee of the British 
Museum and of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, and as a member of the senate of the 
university of London. He died in London 
on 5 April 1881, after a very brief iilness. 
He married in 1832 Anna ‘Eli«abot]i, the 
second daughter of Mr. G. J. Legh of Iligh 
Legh, Cheshire, by wdiom he left two sons 
and two daughters. His elder son, Philip le 
Belward, succeeded to the baronetcy. Lady 
Egerton died in 1882. Egerton’s funeral 
was, by his own request, extremely simple, 
and after expressing his wishes he concluded 
his instructions thus : * I trust in God’s 
mercy, through Jesus Christ, that the occa- 


sion may he one of rejoicing rather than of 
mourning.’ 

Egerton was not merely a collector but a 
careful scientific observer, and a good natu- 
ralist. Ho had also great business ability 
and good judgment, and was of a genial and 
kindly disposition, which made him very 
popular with political opponents. Ilis col- 
lection of fossil fishes, as well as that of Lord 
Enniskillen, has been acquired for the British 
Museum of Natural History, South Kensing- 
ton. 

Plgerton published several catalogues of 
his collection of fossil fislies. A catalogue 
published in 1837 was in quarto, and include& 
references to the published figures and de- 
scriptions. In 1871 an octavo catalogue ■wa& 
published entitled Wljfiiabetical Catalogue 
of l^po Specimens of Fossil Fishes.’ Egerton 
also edited several memoirs published by the 
Camden Society (vols. xxxix.andxl.) and the 
Chet ham Society (vol. Ixxxiii.), and also pub- 
lished (Papers relating to Elections of Knights 
of the Shire for the County Palatine of Ches- 
ter, from the Dtaith of Oliver Croinwdl to 
the Accession of Quecui Anm^,’ Chester, 1852, 
and ‘A. Short Accoiuit of the Possessors of 
Oulton, from the Acquisition of the Pro- 
jicrty by Marriage with the Done, until tlie 
Accession to the Bavoiuficy on the D(‘atli 
of Tlioinas, first Earl of Wilton,’ Lonxlon, 
1869, 4to, for xE’ivate distribution. 

( )ver eighty momoii-s or short papers, cliiofiy 
relating to fossil fishes, wore coiitributtid by 
Egerton to the ‘Transactions,’ ‘ Proceedings, 
and Mournal of the Geological Soci(',ty ’ and 
other scientific journals, from 1833 onwards; 
a list of them will he found in the ‘ Royal 
Society’s Catalogue of Scientific Papers.’ ' 

[Chester Cl iron i el e, 9 April 1881 ; Nature, 
21 April 1881; Quarterly Journal of the Geo- 
logical 8oe., 1882, xxxviii. 46-8; Proc. Royal 
Society, xxxiii. 1882, xxii-iv.] G. T. B. 

EGERTON, SARAH (1782-1847), ac- 
tress, was the daughter of the Rev. Peter* 
Fisher, rector of Little Torrington, Devon- 
shire. After the death (1808) of her father 
she took to the stage, appearing at the Bath 
theatre on 3 Dec. 1803 as Emma in ‘The 
IMarriage Promise’ of Jolm Till Allingham. 
Here slio remained for six or seven years,, 
playing as a rule secondary characters. Her 
last benefit at Bath took place on 21 March 
1800, when she played Gunilda in Dimond’s 
‘ Hero of the N orth ’ and Emmeline in llawkes- 
w^orth’s ‘ Edgar and Emmeline.’ She probably 
married Daniel Egerton [q. v.] soon after- 
wards. He was playing leading business in 
Bntli. Her fiz'st recorded appearance as Mrs. 
Egerton was at Birmingham in 1810. On 
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25 Feb. 1811, as Mrs. Egerton from Birming- 
bam, she plaved Juliet at Covent Garden 'witli 
no very conspicuous success. Marcia in ^ Cato, 
Lnciana in ^ Comedy of Errors, Eniilia in 
Otbello ’ followed during tbe same season. 
SKe could not struggle against the formidable 
opposition of Mrs.^Siddons and subsec nently 
o'iMiss O’lSeill, and it was not until sie took 
to melodrama that her position was assured. 
In the 'Miller and his Men’ by Pocock she 
yvas (21 Oct. 1813) the originalRavina. Again 
she relapsed into obscurity, from which, in 
adaptations from the 'Wayerley Noyels/ 
she permanently issued. ' Guy Mannering, 
or the Gipsy’s Prophecy,’ by Daniel Terry, 
was produced at Coyent Garden on 12 March 
1816. John Emery [q. y.] was originally cast 
for Meg Merrilies,' but refused positiyely to 
take the part. Under these circumstances 
the management turned almost in despair to 
Mrs. Egerton, whose success proyed to be 
conspicuous. Helen Macgregor in Pocock’s 
^ Rob Roy Macgregor, or Auld Lang Syne,’ 
12 March 1818, followed. Her seryices haying 
been dispensed with at Coyent Garden, she 
played (13 Jan. 1819), at the Surrey, Madge 
Wildfire in Thomas Dibdin’s ' The Heart of 
Midlothian, or the Lily of St. Leonard’s,’ 
and subsequently Young Yoryal in Home’s 
Douglas,’ played as a melodrama. In 1819- 
1820 she appeared at Drury Lane, then nnder 
Eliiston’s management, as Meg Merrilies, 
playing during this and the following sea- 
isons in tragedy and melodrama and even 
in comedy. She yras the Queen to Kean’s 
Hamlet, and appeared as Clementina Allspice 
in ' The Way to get Married,’ Yolumnia in 
Coriolanns,’ Jane de Montfort in the altera- 
tion of Joanna Baillie’s 'Be Montfort,’ brought 
forward for Kean 27 Koy. 1821, Alicia in 
“^Jane Shore,’ and many other characters. 
W'hen, in 1821, her hnshand took Sadler’s 
Wells, she appeared with cons]picuous suc- 
cess as Joan of Ai’c in FitzhaH’s drama of 
that name. Subsequently she played in me- 
lodrama at the Olympic, also under her hus- 
l)and’s management. Soon after Egerton’s 
death in 1835 she retired from the stage, ac- 
cepting a pension from the Coyent Garden 
Fund. She died at Chelsea on 3 Ang. 1847, 
•and was buried on 7 Aug, in Chelsea church- 
yard. A third-rate actress in tragedy, she 
approached the first rank in melodrama. Mac- 
ready (BeminiseenceSj i. 125) says ' her merits 
were confined to melodrama.’ 

(Broks cited ; Grenest’s Account of the Stage ; 
Mrs. Baron Y ikon’s Our Actresses ; New Monthly 
Mag.y Theatrical Biog. 1824; Thomas Dibdin’s 
Remiaiseences; Era Almanack, 1871, 1873; Era 
newspaper, 15 Aug. 1847; Theatrical Inquisitor, 
Tarious years.} j. x. 


EGEHTOH, STEPHEN (1555 P-1621 .^=), 
puritan divine, was born in London about 
1555. He became a member of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge, and earned so great a 
reputation for learning that a fellowship was 
only denied him on account of the poverty 
of his college. He took the M.A. degree in 
1579, and on 9 July 1583 wms incorporated 
at Oxford. He had already taken orders and 
attached himself to the puritan party, beino- 
one of the leaders in tae formation of the 
presbytery at AVandsworth, Surrey, which 
lias been described as the first oreshyterian 
church ill Englaud. In 1584 he was sus- 
pended for refusing to subscribe to Whitgiffs 
articles, but he does not appear to have re- 
mained long under censure, for shortly after- 
wards he was active in promoting the"' Book 
of Discipline,’ and wms one of those nomi- 
nated by the puritan synod to superintend 
the proper performance of its articles. During 
the imprisonment of Barrow and Greenwood 
in 1590 Egerton was sent by the Bishop of 
London to confer with them, and several 
letters passed between him and them ; but 
later in the same year he himself was sum- 
moned, together with several other ministers, 
before tbe high commission, and was com- 
mitted to the Fleet prison, where he remained 
about three years. In 1598 he became 

kJ 

minister of St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, London. 
He was one of those chosen to present the 
millenary petition for the further reform of 
the church in 1603, and in May of the fol- 
lowing year he introduced a petition to the 
lower house of convocation for the reforma- 
tion of the prayer-hook. He remained in his 
cure at Blackfriars till his death, which took 
place about 1621, being assisted in his latter 
years by William Googe, who succeeded him. 
He was described by Dr. Nowell, in a letter, 
as a ' man of great learning and godliness.’ 

Egerton published several sermons, few of 
which remain. Chief among those of his 
works still extant are ' A Brief Method of 
Catechising,’ first issued in 1594, which in 
1644 reached a forty-fourth edition ; and 
a translation from the French of Matthew 
Yirel entitled 'A Learned and Excellent 
Treatise containing all principal Grounds of 
the Christian Religion,’ the earliest edition 
of which now remaining is the fourth, pub- 
lished in 1597, and the latest the fourteenth 
in 1035. Egerton’s preface to this hook con- 
tains some well-chosen and sensible remarks 
on tbe choice of reading. In addition to his 
own books he wrote introductions for several 
publications by his feUow-puritans, including 
Rogers, Pricke, Baine, and Byfield. 

[Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, ii. 289 ; Wood’s 
Athense Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 224 ; Strype’s Annals 
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of the Reformation, ii. pt. ii. 198, iii. pt. i. 691, 
ir. 553 ; Ne'^rcourt’s Repert. EccL Loncl. i. 915 ; 
IVilson’s Hist, of Dissenting Churches, i. 11.] 

A. V. 

EGERTOIST, SiE THOMAS, Baeon” El- 
LESiiEKE and ViscoENT Beaceley (1640?- 
1G17), lord chancellor, born about 1540, was 
the natural son of Sir Richard Egerton of 
Ridley, Cheshire, by one Alice Sparke. His 
fathers family claimed descent from Robert 
Fitzhiigh, baron of Malpas, a contemporary 
of William I. He is stated to have become 
a commoner of Brasenose College, Oxford, in 
1556, but his name is absent from the matri- 
culation register. He entered Lincoln’s Inn 
three vears later : was called to the bar in 

tj ^ 

1572; quickly acquired a large practice in 
the chancery courts, and was rapidly pro- 
moted. In 1580 he was governor of his inn, 
in 1582 Lent reader, and in 1587 treasurer. 
He became solicitor-general on 26 June 1581 , 
and attorney-general on 2 June 1592. He 
was knighted at the close of 1593, and was 
appointed chamberlain of Chester. It is 
stated that the queen conferred the solicitor- 
ship after hearing him plead in a case in 
which he opposed the crown. ^ In my troth,’ 
she is said to have exclaimed, ‘ he shall never 
plead against me again.’ He conducted the 
prosecutions of Campion in 1581, of Davison 
in 1587, of the Earl of Arundel in 1589, and 
of Sir John Perrot in 1592. On 10 April 
1594 Egerton was promoted to the bench as 
master of the rolls, and after Sir John Puck- 
ering’s death he became lord keeper on 6 May 
1596. The last promotion, like the first, was 
conferred on him by the queen’s ‘ own choice 
without any competitor or mediator.’ Burgh- 
ley was iU pleased by Elizabeth’s independent 
action, but the popular verdict was highly fa- 
vourable to the appointment. ^ I think no man,’ 
wrote Reynolds to Essex, ‘ ever came to this 
dignity with more applause than this worthy 
gentleman’ (Biech, Memoirs, i. 479). Eger- 
ton was made at the same time a privy coun- 
cillor, and continued to hold the mastersliip 
of the rolls till 18 Majr 1603. Elizabeth con- 
sulted him repeatedly in matters of home and 
foreign pohcy. ^ In 1598 he was a commis- 
1 treating with the Dutch, and in 

loOO was similarly employed with Denmark. 
As lord keeper he delivered the queen’s mes- 
sages to parhament, and announced her tem- 
ponsing decision respecting monopolies on 
9 Feb, lp97-8. ^ In November 1601 he came 
into colhsion with the speaker of the House 
ot Commons on a small question of procedure, 
and was compelled to withdraw from the 
position that he first took up. His considera- 
^n tor deserving young barristers is illus- 
6 by the invariable kindness which he 
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showed to Francis Bacon, who acknowledged 
his 'fatherly care’ when writing of him in 
1590. In 1606 Egerton worked hard to se- 
cure the attorney-generalship for Bacon, but 
although he met with no success, his openly 
displayed patronage was of assistance to 
Bacon at the bar. 

Egerton made the acquaintance of the Earl 
of Essex [see Deveeetjx, Robekt, 1567- 
1601] soon after coming to court, and in spite 
of the disparity in their ages a warm friend- 
sluj) sprang up between them. ' They love 
and join very honourably together,’ WTOte 
Anthony Bacon to Dr. Hawkins (Biech, 
ii. 146). Egerton was one of the few coun- 
cillors who witnessed the famous scene in 
the council, in July 1598, when Essex in- 
sulted the queen and she boxed his ears. 
Afterwards in well-reasoned letters Egerton 
earnestly urged upon Essex the obvious pru- 
dence of a humble apology to Elizabeth. 
While Essex was in Ireland in the autumn of 
1599, Egerton sent the earl a timely warning 
that his policy was exciting suspicion and dis- 
satisfaction at home. When Essex arrived 
home without leave, he was committed to the 
custody of the lord keeper on 1 Oct. 1599, 
and lived in York House, the lord keeper’s 
official residence, till 5 July 1600. A month 
earlier he was brought before a specially con- 
stituted court, meeting in York House, over 
which Egerton presided, and was then de- 
prived of all his offices. On the morning of 
Sunday, 8 Feb. 1600-1, the day fixed by Essex 
for his rebellion, Egerton, with three other 
officers of state, went to Essex’s house to re- 
c nest an explanation of his suspicious con- 
c.iict.^_ They were allowed to enter, and cries 
of ' Kill them ’ were raised by Essex’s armed 
supporters. Essex led them to a back room, 
and locked the door upon them. They were 
released at four o’clock in the afternoon, after 
six hours’ detention, when the failure of 
Essex’s rebellion was known. Egerton took 
a prominent part in Essex’s trial on 19 Feb. 
1600-1. 

The queen’s confidence in her lord keeper 
increased with her years. He was an active 
member of all special commissions. From 
31 July to 3 Aug. 1602 he entertained the 
queen at enormous expense for three days at 
his house at Harefield, Middlesex {Bgerton 
]?aj>ers, 340-57). He had bought this estate 
of Sir Edmund Anderson in 1601. With 
James I Egerton was soon on equally good 
terms. On 26 March 1003, two days after the 
queen’s death, the Earl of Northumberland 
declared that the privy councillors had no 
authority to act in the interregnum, and 
that the old nobility should fill their places. 
Egerton acquiesced so far as to suggest that 
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privy councillors wlio were not peers should 
surrender their seats at the head of the coun- 
cil table to those coimcillors who were. On 
5 April 1603 James, while still in Scotland, 
reappointed Egerton lord keeper, andEgerton 
met the king on his journey into England at 
Broxbourne on 3 May. Sixteen days later he 
resigned the office of master of the rolls to 
Edward Bruce, lord Ejni'oss. On 19 July, 
when he received from the king the new great 
seal, he was madeBaronEllesmere, and on the 
24tlilord chancellor. Ellesmere proved sub- 
servient to James. He adopted James’s hos- 
tile attitude to the puritans at the Hampton 
Court conference in 1G04, and declared that 
the king’s speech then first taught him the 
meaning of the phrase, ' Bex est mixta per- 
sona cum sacerdote.’ On 9 Feb. 1604-5 he 
expressedresentment at a petition from North- 
amptonshire demanding the restitution of de- 
prived puritan ministers, and obtained from 
the Star-chamber a declaration that the de- 
privation was lawful, and the presentation of 
the petition unlawful. Three days later he 
directed the judges to enforce the penal laws 
against the catholics. Ellesmere helped to 
determine the Act of Union of England and 
Scotland in 1606 and IGO/". In June 1608 a 
ease of great importance affecting the relations 
between the two countries was decided by the 
chancellor and twelve judges in the exchequer 
chambers. Doubts had arisen as to the status 
in England of Scottish persons born after the 
accession of James I. Those born before the 
accession (the ^ antenati’) were acknowledged 
to be aliens. The ‘postnati’ claimed to be 
naturalised subjects and capable of holdino- 
land in England Land had been purchased 
in Engird in 1607 on behalf of Kobert Colvill 
or Colvin, a grandson of Lord Colvill of Cul- 
Toss, who was born in Edinburgh in 1605. 
A legal question arose, and the plea that the 
child was an alien and incapable of holding 
land in England was raised. Ellesmere de- 
cided that this plea was had, and that the 
child was a natural-bom subject of tbe king 
of England. Twelve of the fourteen judo-es 
concurred, and Ellesmere treated the two 
.dissentients with scant courtesy. This judo*- 
ment, the most important that Ellesmere de- 
livered, was printed by order of the kino- in 
1609. 

Iii^M.ay 1613 Ellesmere took a prominent 
;Krt in committing ^Tiitelocke to the Tower 
:.or indirectly questioning the royal preroga- 
iwe by denying the powers of the earl mar- 
shal’s court ; in July 1615 Ehesmere declined 
to pass tli6 pardon wliicli Somorsot Iiad drawn 
up for himself, with the aid of Sir Robert 
Cotton; m September 1615 he made recom- 
mendationa in the council for stiffing opposi- 


tion in the next parliament, and acted as 
high steward at the trial of the Earl and 
Countess of Somerset for the murder of Over- 
hury in May 1616._ In the struggle between 
the coui’ts of equity and common law ini- 
tiated by Coke, Ehesmere successfully main- 
tained the supremacy of his own court. When 
tke king appealed to Ellesmere as to points 
of law involved in his -well-known dispute 
with Coke in June 1616, Ellesmere obtained 
from Bacon a legal opinion against Coke 
which he adox)ted. On 18 Nov. 1616, when 
administering the oaths to Sir Henry Monta- 
gue, Coke’s successor as lord chief justice, he 
w^arned the new^jiidge against following the 
example of his predecessor. 

On 7_Nov. 1616 Ellesmere, whose health 
was rapidly failing, was promoted to the title 
of Visconnr Bracldey, which Coke’s friends 
and his enemies miscalled ‘ Break-law.’ As 
early as 1613 he had pressed his resignation 
on the king on account of increasing in- 
firmities ; hut it was not till 3 March 1616-17 
that James I allowed him to retire, and even 
then it was stipulated that his release from 
office should, unless his health grew worse, 
only continue for two years. Egerton was 
at the time lying ill at York House, and the 
king arranged the matter while paying him a 
visit. As a reward of faithful seiwice James 
promised him an earldom. Twelve days later 
(16 March) Egerton died. He was buried at 
Dodleston, Cheshire, on 5 April. His only 
surviving son John [q. v.] was created Earl 
of Bridgewater on 27 May following. ' Bacon 
asserted that it-^vms by Ellesmere’s own wish 
that he succeeded him as lord chancellor. 
Ellesmere was chancellor of Oxford Univer- 
sity from 1610 till 24 Jan. 1616-17._ He is 
said to have been the first chancellor since the 
Reformation who employed a chaplain in his 
family. Dr, John "Williams [q. v.] lived with 
him in that capacity for many years, and Dr. 
John Donne [q. v.] was also at one time a 
member of his household. The foundations of 
the great library at Bridgewater House were 
laid by the chancellor ; some of thebooks came 
to him through his third wife, the Dowager 
Countess of Derby, who as Alice Spencer 
and Lady Strange was a well-known patron 
of Elizabethan literature (Collier, Cat. of 
Bridgewater Souse Library, 1857, pref. ; 
Massox, Life of Milton, i. 554-61). 

Egerton married first, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Ravenscroft, esq., of Bretton, 
Flintshire ; secondly, Elizabeth, sister of Sir 
Ueorge More of Loseby, and widow both of 
John Polstead of Abury and of Sir John 
Wolley; and thirdly, in 1600, Alice, daughter 
of Sir J ohn Spencer of Althorpe, and widow 
of Eerdinando, fifth earl of Derby. By his 
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£rst Trife lie TV'as father of two sons and a 
daughter. The younger son John is sepa- 
rately noticed. The elder son Thomas went the 
islands’ voyage in 1597 ; was then knighted ; 
was haron of the exchequer of Cheshire 
from 1596 ; was killed in Ireland in August 
1599, and was buried in Chester Cathedral 
27 Sept. He mairied Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Venables of Kinderton, Cheshire, by 
whom he had three daughters. The chan- 
cellor’s dayighter Mary was wife of Sir Francis 
Leigh of Vewnham Eegis, W arwickshire. El- 
lesmere had no issue by his second and third 
wives. His third wife, whose daughter mar- 
ried her stepson, John Egerton, long survived 
him, and continued to live atHarefield, where 
in 1634 Milton produced his ^Arcades.’ 

Egerton was highly esteemed by his con- 
temporaries. Sir George Paule, in his ‘ Life 
of Whitgift,H612, mentions him as ‘ a loving, 
faithful friend to the archbishop in all his 
affairs,’ ^ a lover of learning, and most con- 
stant favourer of the clergy and church go- 
vernment established.’ Camden mentions an 
anagram on his name, ' Gestat Honorem,’ and 
gives unstinted praise to the whole of his 
career. Hacket, Fuller, and Anthony a Wood 
are equally enthusiastic. Sir John Davies 
credits him with all the characteristics of an 
ideal chancellor, and paid a compliment to 
liis hterary taste by dedicating his ‘ Orches- 
tra’ to him. (The dedicatory sonnet is in 
manuscript in a copy of the volume at Bridge- 
water House, and is not printed in the ordi- 
nary editions.) Although always dignified 
m ins bearing on the bench. Bacon ascribes 
to him some severely sarcastic apophthegms 
spoken to suitors in his court. His vene- 
rable presence is said to have drawn many 
spectators to his court, ^ in order to see and 
a^irehim’ (Ftjllee). Literary men praised 
him lavishly. Ben Jonson wrote three epi- 
grams in his honour, Samuel Daniel an epistle 
m verse, and J oshua Sylvester a sonnet. 

^ Ellesmere published nothing except his 
judgment in the case of the ^ postnati ’ in Col- 
vin’s case. He left to his chaplain Williams 
manuscript treatises on the royal preroga- 
tive, the privileges of parhament, proceedings 
m chancery, and the power of the Star-cham- 
oer. vv lUiams owed, according to his bioora- 
oher, whatever success he achieved as lord 
dihgent study of those papers 
(Hacebt, Life of Williams, pp. 30-1). TOl- 
afterwards presented them to James I. 
-Blackstone refers to the treatise on the Star- 
chamber in his ^Commentaries,’ iv. 267'’ it 

10 Museum Harl. MS. 

6._ In 1641 ‘The Prmledges of Pre- 
rogative of the High Court of Chancerv’ 
tras issued as a work of Ellesmere. Of the 


' other two manuscript treatises nothing is 
now known. It is highly doubtful w^hether 
^ Observations concerning the Office of Lord 
Chancellor,’ 1651, and ^Lord Chancellor Eger- 
ton’s Observations on Lord Coke’s Deports,’ 
edited by G. Paule about 1710, have any 
claim to rank as Ellesmere’s productions, al- 
though they have been repeatedly treated as 
genuine. Engraved portraits by Simon Pass 
and Hole are extant. 

_ [An elaborate life by Francis Henry Egerton, 
eighth ^ earl of Bridgewater [q. v.], appears in 
Kippis’s Biog. Brit. It was reprinted separately 
in 179 3, and with various additions inl798, 1801, 
1812, and 1828. The Egerton Papers, edited 
by Mr. J. P. Collier, and published by the Camden 
Soc. jn 1840, contain a number of the chancellor’s 
ofdcial papers preserved at Bridgewater House, 
In the Miscellany of the Abbotsford Club, i. 219- 
225, are six of Ellesmere’s letters, three to James I 
and three to John Murray; others appear in 
Cabala. See also Eoss’s Judges, vi. 136-52 • 
Campbells Lives of the Lord Chancellors, ii. 174- 
261; Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 414; Nichols’s Pro- 
gresses ot Elizabeth and James I ; Gardiner’s 
Hist, of England ; Collins’s Peerage, ii. 225-32 ; 
Birch’s Memoirs; Speddiug’s Life of Bacon- 
Chauncy’s Hertfordshire; Clutterhuck’s Hert- 
fordshire; Ormerod’s Cheshire; Cal. State Pa- 
pers (Domestic), 1581-1617.] S. L. L. 


EGG, AUGUSTUS LEOPOLD (1816-- 
1863), subject painter, was the son of Egg the 
well-known giinmaker in Piccadilly, where he 
was born on 2 May 1816. Having mastered the 
first elements in drawing under Henry Sass, in 
Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury, he obtained ad- 
mission as a student into the Eoyal Academy 
in 1836, and appeared as an exhibitor first in 
that institution in 1838, where he exhibited 
^A Spanish Girl.’ This was followed by 
^ Laugh wHen you can ’ in 1839, and a scene 
from ' Henry IV ’ in 1840. But his first work 
of importance, ^ The Victim,’ was exhibited at 
Liverpool, and subsequently was engraved in 
the ^ Gems of European Art,’ He also con- 
tributed fox many years to the Society of 
British Artists in Siiflblk Street. He sufiered 
from^ a weak constitution, and during a jour- 
ney in Africa, undertaken for the benefit of 
his health, he died at Algiers on 26 March 
1863, and was buried there. Egg was elected 
an associate of the Eoyal Academy in 1848 
and an academician in 1860, in which year 
he painted a scene from the ^Taming of 
the Shrew.’ His portrait by Frith, engraved 
by J. Smyth, appeared in the ^Art Union 
Monthly Journal ’ of 1847, p. 312. Works 
of his best quality are : ^ Queen Elizabeth 
discovers she is no longer young ’ (1848) ; 

^ Peter the Great sees Katherine for the 
first time ’ (1850) ; ‘ The Life and Death of 
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Bucliingliam ’ (1855) ; scenes from ^ Esmond ’ 
(1857-8),* a triptych, of the ^Fate of a 
Faithless Wife’ (1858); and 'The Night 
before Nasehy’ (1859). In the National 
Gallery there is a canvas, ' Scene from Le 
Biahle Boiteux’ (1844). 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Ottley’s Diet, 
of Recent and Living Painters and Engravers ; 
Art Union (1847), p. 312.] L. F. 

EGGLESFIELD, ROBERT. [SeeEoLEs- 

niiLi).] 

EGINTON, FRANCIS (1737-1805), 
painter on glass, grandson of the rector of 
Eckington in Worcestershire, was taught the 
trade of an enameller at Bilston. As a young 
man he was employed by Matthew Boulton 
[g. T.] in the Soho works. In 1764 Eginton 
was employed as a decorator of japanned 
wares, but did much work in modelling. 
During the next few years Boulton brought 
together a number of able artists at SohOj'^m- 
cluding Flaxmau and Wyatt ; and Eginton 
rapidly became a skilful worker in almost 
every department of decorative art. Eginton 
was a partner with Boulton in the production 
of ‘ mechanical paintings.’ The hint for these 
was in aR probability taken by Boulton from a 
process modified by Robert Laurie [q. v.] from 
Le Prince’s ‘aquatint’ engravings. Eginton 
perfected the method and applied it to the 
production of coloured copies of paintings, 
sometimes called ‘polygraphs.’ More plates 
than one were required for each picture, 
and after leaving the printing-press Eginton 
finished them hy hand. They were copies 

fromLoutherhourg,AngelicaEauffinann,and 

other artists, and varied in price from 1 ^. IO 5 . 
to 21 /. The largest were forty inches by 
fifty . _ They were sometimes taken for ori ginal 
paintings. Not many years ago some of them 
were pronounced by two artists to be ‘ oil- 
paintings of much merit,’ and their real cha- 
racter was not discovered till a cleaner re- 
moved the varnish. These old ‘ polvgraphs ’ 
were in fact nearly identical with^the var- 
nished coloured lithographs (oleographs) of 
the present day, the main diflference being 
that the latter are printed from stones. Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) F. P. Smith, then of the 
Patent Museum, maintained, in a paper read 
before the Photographic Society of London in 
1863,^ that some of them preserv'ed at South 
Kensin^on were photographs of early date. 
The claim is quite untenable. Thomas Wedg- 
wood [q. y.] had indeed made experiments 
upon copying pictures by the action of hi 3 *ht 
upon nitrate of silver; but the results tSen 
obtained would be altogether incapable of 
policing pictur^ of their size and character. 
Tlifi cMm in various forms is often repeated 


on behalf of the scientific circle of Birmino-- 
ham,^ but the matter was really settled by 
a series of pamphlets written by M. P. W 
Boulton (grandson of Boulton) in isGS-s" 
in which he gives an account of the whole 
matter. Mr. \ incent Brooks, an eminent 
lithographer, produced an exact imitation of 
the_^‘ ground ’ of one of the examples exhibited 
at South Kensington by taking an impression 
from an aquatint engraved plate on paper 
used for transfer lithography. 

The ‘ picture branch ’ of Boulton’s business 
was discontinued as unprofitable, the loss on 
this and the japanning trade being over 500/. 
for 1780. The partnership between Eo-intort 
and Boulton was dissolved. Lord Dartmouth 
proposed to grant Eginton a government 
pension of 20 /. a year, but the project was 
privately opposed by Boulton, and it was 
consequently abandoned. For the next year 
or two Eginton appears to have continued to 
work at Soho, and to have begun in 1781 to 
stain and paint upon glass. In 1784 he left 
Soho and set up in business for himself at 
Prospect Hill House, which stood just oppo- 
site Soho, and was not taken down till 1871. 

The art of glass-painting had fallen into 
complete disuse. Eginton revived it and 
issued from his Birmingham factory a long 
series of works in stained glass. His first 
work of consequence was the arms of the- 
knights of the Garter for two Gothic windows 
in the stalls in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor; 
and among other works were the east win- 
dow of Wanstead Church, the archiepiscopal 
chapelatArmaghjtheBishop of Derry’s palace, 
Salisbury Cathedral (east and west windows, 
and ten mosaic windows), Lichfield Cathe- 
dral (east window), Bab worth Church, Not- 
tingham, Aston Church, Shuckburgh Church, 
the ante-chapel of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
&c. In the banqueting room of Arundel Castle 
there is a fine window by Eginton (20 ft. by 
10 ft.) representing Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba. He also did much work at Fonthill, 
including thirty-two figures of kings, knights, 
&c., and many windows, for which Becliford 
paid him 12,000/. Eginton sent much of his 
painted glass abroad, and some of his finest 
work is believed to be in Amsterdam. In 
1791 he completed what was then considered 
his masterpiece, the ‘ Conversion of St. Paul,’ 
for the east window of St. Paul’s Church, Bir- 
mingham, for which he received the ‘ very 
inadequate sum of four hundred guineas.’ 
Eginton works were, in fact, transparencies 
on glass. He was obliged to render opaque a 
large portion of his glass, and thus missed the 
^yracteristic heauty of the old windows. 
Eginton’s^ showroom was seen hy all distin- 
j guished visitors of Birmingham. Nelson, ac- 
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eompanied by Sir W. and Lady Hamilton^ 
called there on Aug. 1802. 

Eginton died on 25 March 1805, and was 
buried in Old Handsworth churchyard. His 
daughter manled Henry "Wyatt, the painter ; 
his son, William Eaphael Eginton, succeeded 
to his father’s business, and in 1816 received 
the appointment of glass-stainer to Princess 
Oharlotte. His brother, John Eginton, was 
celebrated as an engraver in stipple. 

[Birmingham Paily Post, 25 April 1871, by 
W C. Aitken, reprinted in pamphlet form ; G-ent. 
Mag. 1805, pt. i. pp. 387, 482 ; J. H. Powell in 
Timmins's Midland Hardware District, 1865 ,■ 
the archaeological section of the Birmingham 
nnd Midland Institute possesses a photograph 
of Prospect Hill House ; G. Wallis on Supposed 
Photography at Soho in 1777, Art Journal, 1866, 
pp. 251, 269; Hagler’s Ehnstler-Lexikon, 1837 ; 
Smiles’s Lives of the Engineers, ‘ Boulton ’ and 
‘ Watt,’ 1878 ; Dent’s Old and New Birmingham, 
1880.] W. J. H. 

EGINTON, FRANCIS (1775-1823), en- 
graver, son of John Eginton, celebrated as an 
-engraver of stipple, and nephew of Francis 
Eginton [q. v.], was born in Bii*mingham in 
1775, and died in lS2r3 at Meertown House, 
near Newport, Shropshire, aged 48. Egiix- 
ton’s work as an engi-aver was distinguished 
by accuracy and taste. He illustrated Shaw’s 
^ Staffordshire/ Price’s ^ Histories of Here- 
ford and Leominster,’ 'Wheler’s ‘ History of 
Stratford-on-Avon,’ Bissett’s ‘ Picturesque 
Birmingham Guide,’ Pratt’s ^Leamington 
Guide,’ Howell’s “^Shrewsbury,’ and most of 
the topographical and historical works pub- 
lished in the midlands during his time. A 
large plate of Pont-y-Cyssyllte aqueduct 
was one of his most notable woi’ks. Per- 
sonally Eginton is described as a ‘cheer- 
ful and gentlemanly companion, and much 
srespected.’ 

[Birmingham Gazette, October 1823 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1824, pt. i. p. 94.] W. J. H. 

EGLESFIELD, ROBERT of (d. 1349), 
founder of the Queen’s College, Oxford, was 
the son of J ohn of Eglesfield and Beatrice 
his wife, and grandson of Thomas of Egles- 
field and Hawisia his wife (^Statutes of 
Queeris College^ p. 7). He was presumably 
a native of Eaglesfield, near Cockermoiith 
in Cumberland, and is said to have been a 
bachelor of divinity of Oxford. He became 
chaplain to Queen Philippa and rector of 
Burgh, or Brough, under Stainmore inAVest- 
moreland. He bought some buildings in the 
parish of St. Peter-in-the-East, Oxford, in 
order to provide lodging for students in the 
nmversity, and for this purpose obtained a 
pharter ffom Edward III, dated 18 Jan. 


1340-1, which established the ‘Hall of the 
Queen’s Scholars of Oxford’ (Rymek, Fee- 
der a, ii. 1144, Record ed.) In the statutes 
which Eglesfield issued on 10 Feb. following 
(not March, as Mr. Maxwell Lyte gives the 
date), he provided for the appointment of a 
provost, Richard of Retteford, S.T.P. (Wood 
says, of Balliol College), and twelve fellows 
or scholars — the names are used indifferently 
— who were to devote themselves to the 
study of theology and the canon law, and to 
enter holy orders. After the first nominees, 
the fellows were to be chosen by preference 
from the counties of Cumberland and AVest- 
moreland, and must already have taken a 
degree in arts. The scheme included further 
the maintenance of a number, not to exceed 
seventy, of poor boys who should receive in- 
struction in the hall ; as well as the per- 
formance of regular religious offices and the 
distribution of alms. The foundation was 
placed under the protection of the queen- 
consort and her successors as patrons, and of 
the archbishop of York as visitor. 

Eglesfield seems to have thenceforth re- 
sided in Oxford, and is known to liave taken 
his ‘ commons ’ with the fellows in the hall 
he had himself founded. He died on 31 May 
1349, and was buried, according to the ordi- 
nance in liis statutes, in the college chapel ; 
Browne AAhllis (ap. AVood, p. 164) states that 
his grave was under the altar ; hut the brass 
effigy which was long believed to he his has 
been found to belong to some one else, and the 
chapel itself was rebuilt on a different site early 
in the eighteenth century. A small casket, 
however, supposed to contain the founder’s 
remains, was removed, probably at the time, 
fromunderthe old altar to the present chapel; 
and such a casket was seen in the crypt by a 
college servant, who is still (1888) living, at 
the burial of Provost Collinsonml827. Egles- 
field bore, argent, three eagles displayed, two 
and one, gules ; which are still the arms of the 
Queen’s College. The founder’s seal spells the 
name Eglefeld. His drinking horn, which is 
of uncommon size and beauty, is still preserved 
in the^ college. It is figured in Skelton’s 
‘ Oxonia Antiqua Restaurata/ plate 42 (see 
also p. 30), 2nd ed. 1843. 

There was a Robert de Eglesfeld who had a 
grant made to him of the manor of Ravenwyke 
or Renwick, 1 Edw. Ill, which manor was 
subsequently given to Queen’s College by the 
founder (see Hittchinsof, Hist of Cumber- 
land, i. 212, 1794). Next year, 1328, Robert 
de Eglefield was elected knight of the shire 
for Camherland {Farlia7nent ary Accounts and 
Papers, 1878, xvii. 1 ; Meyyihers of Parliament, 
p.83). It is therefore possible that thefounder 
entered holy orders late in life ; for if there 
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"?^ere two Robert Eglesfields, it is difficult 
to understand wliy the second is not named, 
where several are named, in the statutes of the 
college, especially since it was through this 
lay Eglesfield that it acquired the manor of 
Ravenwvke. 

[The charter and statutes of the Queen’s 
College are printed among the Statutes of the 
Colleges of Oxford, 18o3. See also Anthony a 
Wood's History and Antiquities of the University 
of Oxford, ed. Grutch, Colleges and Halls, pp. 
138—1:1 ; Dean Burgon’s notice in H. Shaw’s Arms 
of the Colleges of Oxford, 1855 ; and Mr. H. T. 
Riley's report printed in Hist. MSS. Comm., 2nd 
Rep., appendix. The writer is indebted for seve- 
ral valuable facts and references to the kindness 
of the Kev. J. E. Magrath, D.D., provost of 
Queens College. On the special characteristics 
of Eglesfield’s foundation compare H. C. Max- 
well Lyte’s History of the University of Oxford, 
pp. 147-53, 1886.] E. L. P. 

EGLEY, WILLIAM (1 798-1870), miuia- 
ture painter, was born at Doncaster in 1798. 
Shortly after the hoy’s birth his father re- 
moved to Nottingham, and became confi- 
dential agent to the Walkers of Eastwood. 
The gift of a box of colours which W'illiam 
received in early youth strengthened his de- 
sire to be a painter. But the father destined 
both him and his brother Thomas for the 
trade of bookselling. They were received into 
the house of Barton, the publisher, Holborn 
Hill, London ; but w’hile Thomas pursued 
this calling to the end of his Hfe, WiUiam, 
by chance visits to the exhibitions in Somer- 
set House, cultivated and stimulated his love 
of painting. Without any professional teach- 
ing he succeeded in finishing two pictures 
the portraits of Colonel Ogleby and of Yates^ 
the actor, which were received and exhibited 
by the Royal Academy in 1824. From that 
time until the year before his death he was 
a constant exhibitor, sending in all to the 
Royal Academy 169 miniatures, to the British 
Institution two pictures, and to the Suffolk 
Street Gallery six. He was very successful 
in ^portraying children, with wffiom his ge- 
nia.,. temper made him a great favourite. He 
died in London on 19 31arch 1870, aged 72. 
He was^ twice happily married, and\v h?s 
first wife left a son, 'William Maxv Egley, 
who is a painter of historical subjects and"a 
regular exhibitor. 

[Art Journal, 1870, p. SOS ; Graves’s Diet, of 
Artists, p. 76.] E. H. 

EGLINTON, Eabls or. [See Moxt- 
#0MEEIE and SETOlf.1 

EGHSHAMT, GEORGE, M.D. (J, 1612- 
1642), a Scotch physician and poet, was in- 
troduced at the age of three to the favour- 


able notice of J ames A I by the Marquis of 
Hamilton, wffio said at the“ time that Eo-li- 
sham’s father was the best friend he ever had. 
He was brought up with Hamilton’s son 
(afterwards second marquis, d. 1025), who 
as long as he lived remained his friend and 
patron. He xvas sent abroad and studied at 
Leyden, wffiere he probably obtained his M.D. 
degTee. W^hile there he engaged in a one- 
sided controversy with Conrad Vorst, whom 
he accused of atheism, and published ^Hypo- 
crisis ApologeticcC Orationis Vorstiance, cum 
secunda provocatioue ad Conradum A'orstium 
missa; auctore Geo. Eglisemmio, Scot. Phil, 
et Medico A^orstium iterato Atheismi, Eth- 
neismij^Judaismi, Turcismi, hforeseos schis- 
matiet ignorantice apudillustrissimos ordines 
accusante,’ Delft, 1612. The preface to this 
work is dated from the Hague, 1 June 1612. 
Eglisham obtained leave from the authorities 
at Leyden to ^invite A’orst to a public dis- 
cussion, hut A^orst declined to take up the 
challenge._ Returning to Scotland, Eglisham 
was appointed one of the king’s personal 
physicians in 1616, and continued to receive 
many tokens of favour from James, who, ac- 
cording to Eglisham, ^ daily augmented them 
in writ, in deed ; and accompanied them with, 
gifts, patents, offices’ {Prodroimcs Yindictai)^ 
But of these honours no record remains. In 
1618 Eglisham published ^Duellum poeticiim 
contendentibus G. Eglisemmio medico regio, 
et G. Buchanano, regio preceptor© pro digni- 
tate paraphraseos Psalmi civ.’ In an elabo- 
rate dedication to the king he undertook to- 
prove that Buchanan, ■who died in 1582, had 
seen gulty of ^ impiety tow^ards God, per- 
fidy to his prince, and tyranny to the muses.’’ 
Eglisham gave a pedantic verbal criticism 
of Buchanan’s Latin version of the psalm in 
question, which he printed in full, with his 
own translation opposite. Included in the 
volume are a number of the author’s short 
Latin poems and epigrams. Eglisham vainly 
appealed to the university of Paris to decide 
that Buchanan’s version was inferior. He 
succeeded in attracting notice to himself, and 
drew from his colleague Arthur Johnston a 
mock ‘ Consilium collegii medici Parisiensis 
de mania G. Eglishemii,’ a Latin elegiac 
poem republished as ^ Hypermorus Medi- 
caster ; and from his friend William Barclay 
^ jud^ent on the question at issue, 

which he decided strongly in favour of Bu- 
chanan. EgHsham further published in 1626 , 
Irodromiis A indictee,’ a 'oamphlet in wffiich; 
he openly accused the Duve of Buckingham 
01 having caused the deaths, by poison, of 
the Marquis of Hamilton and the late king, 
and petitioned Charles I and the parliament 
seieraHy to have the duke put on his triaL 
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A Cxerman translation appeared the same year, ding, near Hambledon, Sussex, and died at 
but the earhest English edition known of Chelsea 9 Sept. 1770, leaving one son, George 
the ^Eorerunner of Eevenge’ bears date Philip, who died October 1786 at Watford, 
lC4d, though a letter of the period ( Cal. of Hertfordshire. 

State Papers^ Pom. 1625-6, p. 337) mentions Many of Ehret’s drawings came into the 
the work as an English publication, 20 May possession of Sir Joseph Banks, and are now 
1626. Proceedings were instituted against in the botanical department of the British 
Eglisham and his assistants, but the former Museiunat Cromwell Hoad ; they bear ample 
had retired to Brussels, where he remained testimony to his free yet accurate draughts- 
forsome years, perhaps till his death, the date manship. Some manuscripts of his are also 
and place of which are unknown. He was preserved there 

apparently still alive in 1642. Another letter The genus Hhretia was so named in com- 
{ih. 1627^8, p. 192) says that for some years pliment by Patrick Browne, and adopted by 
lir. Eglisham had an only companion at bed Linnjeus. 

and board in Captain Herriot, a mere niounte- [Pulteney’s Sketches, ii. 284-93 ; Kagler's 
bank, adding that 4hey coined double pistolets Neaes allg. Kiinstlei’-Lexikon, iv 91 ; Nonv.Bioo*. 
together, and yet both unhanged.’ Eglisham Gen. xv. 751 ; Proc. Linn. Soc. (1883-6), pp. 42- 
married Elizabeth Downes on 13 Sept. 1617 56.] ;B. d. j. 

^ in the Clink,’ and had a daughter [ib. 1629- 

1631, p. 168). EIHEOH (y?. 1093), Welsh prince and 

[Eglisham’s works as above.] A. V. warrior, son of Collwyn, played a great part 

-n ro t) 1 famous legend of the conquest of Gla- 

EGMOET, Exuls of. [bee Pefcival.] Morgan by the Normans. His father and liis 

EGKEMONT, Baeox and Eabl of. [See l^jother Ceclivor seem to have been under- 

’W’wm uAx r.l kings in succession ol Dyved or of some part 

of it. In 1092 Cedivor died (Brut y Tijivif- 
EBhRET, GEOPG DIONYSIUS (1710- sogion^ s. a. 1089, but cf. Feeemait, William 
1770), botanic draughtsman, born at Erfurt liufuSj ii. 78). His son Llewelyn and his 
9 Sept. 1710, was the son of Georg Ehret, brothers (B. y Y.), his sons according to 
gardener to the Prince of Baden, Diudach. another account s.a.lOBO), 

He received little education, but as a boy rose in revolt against Bhys ap Tewdwr, the 
began to draw' the plants in the fine garden chief king of South "Wales, but were over- 
which his father cultivated. Dr. Trew of throwm by him at Llandydoch. These discords 
Nuremberg first made him aw'are of his talent gave easy facilities to the Norman marchers 
by buying the first five hundred drawings he to extend their conquests in Wales. Next 
had made for four thousand gulden. With year Khys Avas slain by the French of Brech- 
this siun in hand he started on his travels, einiog. The conquests of DyvecI and Oeredi- 
but his store was soon exhausted, until at gion immediately followed. Thus far the his- 
Basel he had to call his art into play for his tory is authentic, but Eineon’s name does not 
support. Having refilled his purse, he jour- specifically appear in it. The legend now be- 
neyed by Montpellier, Lyons, Paris (where gins. Eineon, the brother of Cedivor, fled 
he was employed by Bernard de Jussieu), from the triumph of PJiys at Llandycloch to 
England, and the Netherlands. Here he fell lestin, son of Gwrgan, prince of Morganw-g, 
in with Linnasus, wdio came to live with the who wms also a rebel against Hhys. Now 
Dutch banker Cliflbrt at Hartecamp, near Eineon had been previously in England, had 
Haarlem, and Ehret contributed the draw- served the king in France and other lands 
ings which illustrated the fine folio published and knew well both "William himself and his 
by Lmnffius as ^Hortus Clifibrtianus,’ 1737. great barons. Heimoposed to lestin to bring 
Ehret profited by Linnoius’s advice to pay hisNorniaiifriendsto the latter’s help on con- 
more attention to the minute parts of the dition of his receiving as his wife the daucrhter 
flower, and they continued on friendly terms of lestin and as her portion the lordship of 
until Ehret’s death. About 1740 he again Miscin. lestin accepted the proposal. Eineon 
came to England, finding among his patrons visited his English friends at London. He 
me Duchess of Portland, Dr. Mead, and Sir persuaded Eobert Fitz-Hamon, whom we 
Hans Sloane. Among the books he illiis- "xnow in history as lord of the honour of 

Gloucester, and twelve other knights to 
•ii OoraIUnes,M/55, at that time con- bring a great army to the aid of lestin. Rhys 
sidered plants. His chief published works was slain by them in a terrible battle near the 
we Plants selectse,’ 1750, ten decades, and boundaries of Brecheiniog, at Hirwaun Gwr- 
Plant^et Papiliones selectse,’ Bond., 1748- gan. With Rhys fell the kingdom of South 
/o . He married Susanna Hennett of Glid- "Wales. The Normans, having done their work 
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for lestin^ received tlieir pay and returned 
towards London. They had hardly departed 
when lestin, flushed with his triumph, trea- 
cherously refused Eineon his daughter’s hand. 
Eineon pursued the retreating Frenchmen, 
explained to them his own wrongs and the 
general unpopularity of lestin, and showed 
how easy it would be for them to conquer 
lestin’s dominions, since his treason to Ehys 
had so much disgusted the South-T\^ales 
princes that not one would afford him suc- 
cour. The Normans were easily persuaded. 
Eineon meanwhile organised a Welsh revolt. 
They jointly spoiledlestin andMorganwg, but 
the Normans took the rich vale for their own 
share and left Eineon only the mountains of 
Senghenydd and Miscin, while the sons of 
lestin were rewarded for their acquiescence 
in their father’s fate by the lowland lordship 
of Aberavon. Induced by the victorv of Fitz- 
Hamon, other N ormans seized upon Dyved, 
Ceredigion, Brecheiniog. Thus the treachery 
of Eineon put all South Wales into the hands 
of the foreigner. 

This full and elaborate story is first found 
in the ‘ Brut y Tywwsogion,’ first printed in 
the second volume of the ‘ Myvyrian Archaio- 
logy,’ and afterwards with a translation by 
Mr. Aneurin Owen for the Cambrian ArchEeo- 
logical Association in 1863. But the original 
manuscript of this ^ Brut ’ is believed not to 
be older than the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and therefore not much earlier than 
Powel’s ‘History of Cambria’ (1584), in 
which the story of the conquest of Glamorgan 
also appears at length, varying- from the above 
account in only a few details. There are here 
added, however, long pedigrees of the de- 
scendants of the ‘ twelve knights,’ and most 
critical inquirers have agreed that the fertile 
invention of the pedigree-makers for Glamor- 
ganshire families is the original source of the 
legend. But there must be some nucleus of 
truth and some ancient basis for the inven- 
tors to have worked upon, for the conquest of 
Glamorgan is undoubtedly historical, thouo-h 
there is no direct account of it in any earher 
authority. There is nothing in itself impro- 
bable m the story of Eineon, though there are 
slips in detail. If he had such great connec- 
tions, why did he not use them to save his 
nativeDyv-edfromEhys’s assault? Ehys,too 
was undoubtedly slam by Bernard of Neuf- 
marche and the conquerors of Brecheiniog 
Moreover it is absurd to suppose that after 
doing their work the Normans would have 
gone home again or needed Eineon’s suga*es- 
tmn to turn their attention to the conquest 
oi Morganwg. Obviously the expansion of 
the Norman arms from Gloucester intoMor- 
ganwg was as natural as that of the expan- 


sion of the Shrewsbury earldom into Powvs 
But tbe quan-els and invitations of local 
piinces were here, as in Ireland, a determin- 
ing cause of their action ^ and Eineon’s part 
in the conquest is too probable and typical 
for us lightly to reject the w'hole of his 
history. Some Welsh families profess to 
be descended from Eineon (Lewys Bwivx 
Heraldic Visitations of IVales, i. 29, Welsh 
JMSS. Soc. ^ for a full list see Ceaeke, Li 77 i— 
bus Patrum Morganice, p. 131 et seq.) 

[Brut y Tywysogion, pp. 68-75 (Cambrian 
Archaeological Association); PoweVs History of 
Cambria, pp. 110-27, ed. 1584, with the com- 
ments of Mr. G. T. Clark in his first paper on 
the ‘Land of Morgan’ in xxxiv. 11-39 of the 
Archaeological Journal, and subsequently re- 
printed separately with the other papers on the 
same subject, and those of Professor Freeman 
in AYilliam Eufiis, ii. 79-82, 613-15, note gg; 
ef. Norman Conquest, v. 820.] T. F. T. 

EKINS, Sib CPIAELES (1708-1855), ad- 
miral, son of Dr. Jefiery Ekins [q. v.], clean of 
Carlisle (1782-91), and nephew of Dr. John 
Ekins, dean of Salisbury (1768-1809), was 
born in 17GS, presumably at Quainton, Buck- 
inghamshire, of which parish his father was 
then rector. He entered the navy in March 
1781, on board the Brunswick of 74 guns, under 
the command of the Hon. Keith Stewart. 
In the Brunswick he was present in the ac- 
tion on the Doggerbank on 5 Aug. 1781, and 
afterwards w^ent with Captain Stewart to the 
Cambridge, which was one of the fleet under 
Lord Howe that relieved Gibraltar in 1782. 
After continuous service on tbe Mediterra- 
nean and home stations for the next eight 
years, he was promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant on 20 Oct, 1790. During the next 
five years he was mainly employed in the 
West Indies. Early in 1795 he came home 
in the Boyne of 98 guns, bearing the flag 
of Sir John Jervis, and was in her when 
she was burnt at Spithead on 1 May. On 
18 J une he was promoted to the command 
of the Ferret sloop in the North Sea, from 
which he was appointed to the Echo, sup- 
posed to be at the Cape of Good Hope, but 
tound, on his arrival, to have been condemned 
and broken up. He returned to England in 
command of one of the Dutch prizes taken 
in Saldanha Bay, and was advanced to post 
rank 22 Dec. 1796. In August 1797 he was 
appointed to the Amphitrite frigate, and in 
her was actively employed in the West Indies 
tm March 1801, when, after a severe attack 
OI yellow fever, he was sent home with des- 
patches. From 1804 to 1806 he commanded 
the ^aulieu frigate ; and from 1806 to 1811 
the Defence of 74 guns, in which he took 
part in the expedition against Copenhagen 
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in 1807, in the operations on the coast of 
Poi*tus:al in 1803, and in the Baltic cruise 
of 1809. In September 1815 he commissioned 
the Superb of 78 guns, and commanded her 
in the bombardment of Algiers, on 27 Ang. 
1S16, -^hen he was wounded. He afterwards, 
together with the other captains engaged, 
was nominated a companion of the Bath, and 
bv the king of the Netherlands a knight of the 
order of William of the Netherlands(C. W.N.) 
The Superb was paid off in October 1818, and 
Ekins had no further seiwice afloat ; though 
he became in course of seniority rear-admiral 
on 12 Aug. 1819, vice-admiral 22 July 1830, 
and admiral 23 Not. 1841 ; and was made a 
E.C.B. on 8 June 1831, a G.O.B. on 7 April 
1852. He died in London on 2 July 1855. 
He maiTiedjin 1800, a daughter of T. Parlby 
of Stonehall, Devonshire. 

Ekins was the author of ^ Naval Battles 
of Great Britain from the Accession of the 
illustrious House of Hanover to the Battle 
of IS'avai-in reviewed’ (4to, 1824; 2nd edit. 
1828) ; an interesting and useful work, though 
its value is lessened by the introduction of 
much hearsay criticism and by the total want 
of all reference to foreign authorities. The 
diagrams, too, drawn from the official des- 
patches, w’hich are generally vague and fre- 
quently inaccm*ate, are often more remarkable 
lor the fancy than for the correctness of their 
delineations. He 'wrote also a pamphlet on 
the round stern controversy in the form of a 
letter to Sir Hobert Seppings (8vo, 20 pp. 
1824). 

piarshalhs Poy. Nav. Biog. ii. (vol. i. pt. ii.) 
764 ; O’Byrne’s Nav. Biog. Diet.; Gent. Mag. 
(1855), new ser. sliv. 315.] J. K L. 


EKINS, JEEFEHY, D.D. {d. 1791), dean 
of Carlisle, was a native of Barton-Seagrave, 
Northamptonshire, of which parish his father, 
the Rev. Jeffery Ekins, M.A ., was rector. 
He received his education at Eton, whence 
in 1749 he was elected to King’s College, 
Cambridge, where he obtained a fellowship 
(Welch, Alumni JEton. p. 338). He gra- 
duated B.A. in 1755 and M.A. in 1758 {Can- 
tahrigienses Graduati, 1787, p. 129). On 
leaving the university he became one of the 
assistant-masters of Eton school, "wEere he 
was tut or to Frederick Howard, earl of Carlisle 
(Jesse, G. Selwyii and hia Contemporaries, 
in. 220). Subsequently he was chaplain to 
the Earl of Carlisle when lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland. He was inducted to the rectory of 
Quainton, Buckinghamshire, 30 March 1761, 
on the presentation of his father (Lipscomb, 
Mucks, i. 422). In 1775, resigning Quainton, 
he was instituted to the rectory of Morpeth, 
Aorthumherland, on the presentation oJ: the 


Earl of Carlisle; in February 1777 he was 
instituted to the rectory of Sedgefield, Dur- 
ham ; in 1781 he was created D.D. at Cam- 
bridge ; and in 1782 he was installed dean of 
Carlisle, on the advancement of Dr. Thomas 
Percy to the see of Dromore (Le Neve, Fasti, 
ed. Hardy, iii. 248). Fie died at Parson’s 
Green on 20 Nov. 1791, and was buried in 
Fulham Church. 

He married in 1765 Anne, daughter of 
Philip Baker, esq. of Colston, Wiltshire, and 
sister of the wife of his brother, John Ekins, 
dean of Salisbury. His son. Admiral Sir 
Charles Ekins, is separately noticed. 

His works are: 1. ^ Elorio ; or the Pursuit 
of Happiness,’ a drama, manuscript. 2. A 
manuscript poem upon ^ Dreams,’ which had 
great merit. 3. ^ The Loves of Medea and 
Jason : a poem in three books translated 
from the Greek of Apollonius Rhodius’s Ar- 
gonautics,’ London, 1771, 4to, 2nd edit. 1772, 
8vo. 4. ^ Poems,’ London, 1810, 8vo, pp. 134, 
including the preceding \vork and a number 
of ‘ Miscellaneous Pieces.’ Only sixty copies 
were printed of this collection (Mahtik, 
Privately Prmted Poolcs, 2nd edit. p. 190). 

In early life he was the most intimate com- 
panion of Richard Cumberland, who says of 
nim : ^ My friend Jeffery was in my family, 
as I was in his, an inmate ever welcome ; his 
genius was quick and brilliant, his temper 
sweet, and his nature mild and gentle in the 
extreme : I lived with him as a brother; we 
never had the slightest jar ; nor can I recol- 
lect a moment in our lives that ever gave 
occasion of offence to either’ (Memoirs, i. 124). 

[Faulkner’s Fulham, pp. 74, 75, 302; Hodg- 
son’s Nortluimbcrlard, >oL ii. pt. ii. pp. 394, 
527; Gent. Mag. vol. Ixi. pt. ii. pp. 1070, 1239, 
1240, vol. Ixxxiii. pt. i. p. 557 ; Nichols’s lllustr, 
of Lit. viii. 191, 267 ; Lompriore’s Univ. Biog. ; 
Cat. of Printed Books in Brit, Mus. ; Lysons’s 
Environs, ii. 369, 393; Addit.MS. 5868, f. 19 5.] 

T. C. 

ELCHIES, Lohi). [See Gkant, Pateicic, 
1690-1764.] 

ELD, GEORGE (1791-1862), antiquary, 
born in Coventry in 1791. Fie carried 
on business successively as a miller, a silk 
dealer, and a dyer ; he was also for twenty 
years editor of the ‘ Coventry Standard.’ He 
was the last mayor of Coventry (1834-5) 
before the passing of the Municipal Reform 
Act, and, besides filling other public offices, 
an alderman of the reformed corporation till 
his death. During his mayoralty he restored 
the interior of the mayoress’s parlour — an 
architectural relic of the fourteenth century — 
and throughout his life he rendered valuable 
service in preserving and stimulating public 
appreciation of the antiquities of his native 
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citv He had considerable ability as an artist, house Chapel, immediately facing the fouu- 
and'mademanyfine drawings of ancient build- der’s tomb. Beyond contributing several 
Lags and other memorials of the past. He died articles to Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Classical 
at Coventry on 23 May 1862, in his seventy- Biography and Mythology,’ Elder published 
first year. nothing. 

18 E.I I. a S. 

ELDEE, CHAELES (1821-1851), paiii- Times 9 April 18r58; information kindly supplied 
ter, gained some success as an liistorica) and by Dr. Haig-Brown and Canon Elwin.] 
portrait painter. He first exliibited at the ^ A. \ . 

Britisli Institution in 1841, to ^vhich lie sent ELDEE, JOHN (/. lo55), Scotch -writer, 
^Noli me tano-ere/ and at the Academy in a native of Caithness, passed twelve years of 
1845, sendlno’'^^ Sappho.’ He was a frequent his life at the universities of St. Andrews^ 
contributor to the exhibitions, among, his Aberdeen, and Glasgw, and appears to have 
works being ‘Rorimer (Royal Academy, entered the ministry. He came to England 
1846), ‘The Death of Mark Antony’ (Royal soon after the death of James Y of Scotland 
Academy, 1847), ‘Rosalind’ (Royal Academy, in 1542, when he presented to Henry YIII 
1850), ‘^Jael’ (British Institution, 1850). a 'plot’ or map of the realm of Scotland, 
Elder died 11 Dec. 1851, aged 30, leaving a being a description of all the chief towns, 
widow and three children. Two of his pic- castles, and abbeys in each county and shire, 
tures were exhibited at the Royal Academy with the situation of the principal isles. In 
in the following year, viz. ‘ On the Thames an accompanying letter to Henry, Elder is 
near Twickenham’ and ‘An Italian Fruit very severe on David Beaton, denouncing 
Girl.’ Among the portraits painted by him | him as the pestiferous cardinal, and his bishops 
were those of the Marquis of Bristol and Mr. as blind and ignorant ; in the subscription he 


Sheriff Nicol. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; G-raves’s Diet, of 
Artists, 1760-1880; Gent. Mag. 1852, new ser. 
xxxvii. 210, 312 ; Catalogues of the Royal Aca- 
demy and other exhibitions.’i L. C. 

ELDER, EDWARD (1812-1858), head- 


styles himself clerk and a ‘ redshank,’ mean- 
ing by the latter designation, it is supposed, 

‘ a roughfooted Scot or highlander.’ This 
letter, which is now preserved in the British 
Museum, Royal MS. 18, A. xxxviii., was 
printed in vol. i. of the Bannatyne Club 
' Miscellany.’ In the Record Office is another 


master of Charterhouse School, the son of | letter by Elder addressed to Mr. Secretary 
John Edward Elder of Barbadoes, was born Paget, and dated from Newcastle, G Oct. 
on 1 Oct. 1812, At the age of twelve he was 1 1545, It gives an account of the opera- 
sent to Charterhouse, where he remained ! tions of the army under the command of the 
till 1830, when he gained an open scholar- Earl of Hertford in the invasion of Scotland 
ship at Balhol College, Oxford. There he i between 8 and 23 Sept. 1545, minutely de- 


took first class honours in Uteris hiimanionbm 
and won the Ellerton theological essay prize. 

He graduated B.A. 1834, M.A. 1836, D.D. 

1853. He held a tutorial appointment at j accession Elder turned Roman catholic, as 
Balliol till 1839, when he became head- appears from his letter addressed to Robert 


tailing their daily proceedings, with a list 
of the towns burnt each day (Cal. State 
Papej’s, Scottish Ser., i. 57). At Mary’s 


master of Durham Cathedral grammar school. 
This school, which he found in a languishing 
condition, he may he said to have made. So 
great was Ms success as a teacher and his 
popularity among his pupils, that when in 
1853, on the nomination of Dr. Saunders to 
the deanery of Peterborough, he was ap- 
pointed head-master of Charterhouse, many 


Stuart, bishop of Caithness, ‘ from the Oitie 
of London . . . the first ... of January, 
1555,’ wMch was published as ‘ The Copie of 
a Letter sent in to Scotlande of the ariuall 
and landynge and . . . marryage of . . . 
PMHppe, Prynce of Spaine to the Princess 
Marye Queue of England, solemnisated in the 
Citie of Winchester . . . wherennto is added 


of the Durham boys, among them Rofessor a brefe overture or openyng of the legacion 
Nettleship, migrated to London with him. [ of Cardinall Poole from the Sea Apostolyke 
At Charterhouse he worked no less hard of Rome, with the substaimce of his oracyon 


tlmn at Durham, hut he was prevented from 
^ving full scope to his abilities by occa- 
sional attacks of illness, which necessitated 
Ms absence from the school- Latterly his 
mind altogether ^ve way. On 6 April 1858 
he died. A tablet to his memory was placed 


to the kyng and Qiienes Majestie for the re- 
concilement of the realme of Englande to the 
unitie of the Catholyke Churche. W^ith the 
very copie also of the Supplycacio exhibited 
to their highnesses by the three Estates as- 
sembled in the parliamente wherein they . 


by some of his friends and pupils in Charter- haue submitted theselves to the Popes Holy- 
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nesse/ 8to, London [1555]. He therewitli 
sent Terses and adages written witL. tlie liand 
of Henry Stuart, lord Darnley, the bislio-o’s 
nephew, Vithin twelve months past, Elcer 
then being with Darnley, who was not full 
nine years of age, at Tem^de Hewsome, York- 
shire" He also refers to Darnley’s nohle 
parents as his singular good patrons. The 
letter is reprinted in ‘ The Chronicle of Queen 
Jane,’ iS:c. (Camd. Soc.) Elder was not M.A. 
of either Oxford or Cambridge. The Elder 
incorporated at Oxford as being M.A. of Cam- 
bridge, 30 July 1561 (^VooD, Fcisti 0.? on., 
ed. liliss, i. 159), was probably Arthur Elder, 
who had supplicated for the degree as long 
ago as 25 June 1556 {Reg. of Univ. of Oivf..^ 
Oxf. Hist. Soc., i. 233). 

[Cooper’s Athense Cantahr., i. 208-9, 553 ; 
Casley’s Cat. of MSS., p. 271.] G. G. 

ELDER, JOHIST (1824-1869), marine 
engineer and shipbuilder, was born at Glas- 
gow on 8 March 1824. His family was con- 
nected with Kinross , where for several ge- 
nerations his forefathers had followed the 
occupation of wrights, for Avhich they seemed 
to have a special aptitude. His father, David 
Elder, settled in Glasgow, and entered the 
establishment of Mr. Napier, the well-known 
shipbuilder, under whom, in 1822, he con- 
structed the first marine engine, which was 
fitted up in the river Leven for the passage 
between Glasgow and Dumbarton. David 
Elder was the author of many inventions 
and improvements in the machinery of steam 
vessels, and to the excellence of his engines 
the success of the Cunard line of steamers, in 
establishing regular communication between 
the opposite shores of the Atlantic, was 
mainly due. He died in January 1866, in 
his eighty-second year. John Elder was his 
third son ,* he was educated at the high school 
of Gksgow, where he shovred great excel- 
lence in mathematics and in drawing. After 
a five years’ apprenticeship to Mr. 14. Napier, 
and a brief time passed in English engine 
works, he was_ placed at the head of the 
drawing office in Napier’s works. In 1852 
he became a member of the firm of Randolph, 
Elhott, & Co., a firm that had been success- 
ful as millwrights, but had not attempted 
anything as marine engineers. In 1860 they 
began shipbuilding under the firm of Ran- 
dolph, Elder, & Co. ; in 1868, on the expiry of 
the copartnery. Elder continued the business, 
which reached a very great degree of pro- 
sperity. He soon became known as an en- 
gmeer of singular ability. The greatest ser- 
vice which Elder rendered to practical en- 
gmeermg was the adoption of the compound 
©r combined high and low' pressure engines. 


Various attempts at this combination had 
been made before, but they had failed, owing“ 
to causes which engineers either did not 
understand or could not overcome. Where 
they had failed, Elder succeeded. Professor 
hlacquorn Ranldne, who has gone into all 
the details of the subject in his memoir of 
Elder, says that only one who had thoroughly 
studied and understood the principles of 
thermo-dynamics could have achieved this. 
A saving of fuel amounting to thirty or forty 
per cent, was effected. Elder took out many 
patents for improvements in marine ma- 
chinery, Of some of his improvements he- 
gave an account in papers presented to the 
British Association at Leeds in 1858, Aber- 
deen 1859, and Oxford 1860. In 1868 he read 
a paper before the United Service Institute in 
London on an improved form of war-ship, en- 
titled ^ Circular Ships of War, with immersed 
motive pow'er.’ In 1869 he was unanimously 
chosen pjresident of the Institution of Engi- 
neers and Sliipl)uilders of Glasgow. 

Some idea of the magnitude of his business, 
may bo formed from the fact that wffeii in 
business by himself he onixfioycd four thousand 
men, and that from June 1868 to the end of 
1869 the number of sets of engines made 
by him wms eighteen, their aggregate horse 
l)Ower 6,110, theiiinnl)er oi’ vessels built four- 
teen, their aggregate tonnage 27,027. 

During 1869 he was ill for several months. 
He proceeded to London to get the best ad- 
vice, but while there he was cut oil by disease* 
of the liver at the early ago of forty-five. 
Ekhn- married in 1857 Isabella, daughter of 
A. Uro, esq,, of Glasgow. Mrs. Elder, since 
her husband’s death, besides adding hu'gely 
to the endowment of the chair of civil engi- 
neering and applied mechanics in the univer- 
sity of Glasgow, has recently j)rovidcd an en- 
dowment for a chair of naval architecture. 

Elder, as Pi’ofessor Rankine remarks, was 
a genius in engineering. In persoir he was 
remarkably handsome, and in manner and 
character very attractive. He was quick and 
energetic in all his movements, full of re- 
source, and remarkably enterprising. His cha,* 
racter stood very high. Dr. Norman Macleod 
and others who knew him intimately pro- 
nounced him one whose great aim was tO' 
translate the facts of Christ’s life into his own, 
especially in matters of common life. With 
his workpeople he was on the best of terms., 
ITe_ was much interested in schemes for their 
social, intellectual, and religious welfare ; 
organised and contributed largely to a sick 
fund, and was contemplating the erection of 
schools and model houses on a large scale, 
when death ended his career. After his death 
the men in his employment, in begging to be 
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allowed to attend his fiineralj testified to his 
many Tirtues as a master. The intelligent 
and considerate spirit in which he looked on 
the struggles of the working class, while at 
the same time fully realising both the rights 
and responsibilities of employers, led to the 
belief that in his hands the problem of the re- 
lations of capital and labour would have found 
a solution acceptable to all. His death at so 
early an age was counted a great calamity, 
while the multitude that attended his funeral, 
and the silence of all the workshops in the 
neighbourhood as his body was carried to its 
resting-place, showed how much he was es- 
teemed by all classes in his native city. 

piankine’s Hemoir of John Elder, Engineer 
and Shipbuilder, 1870 ; hlaelehose’s Memoirs and 
Portraits of a Hundred Glasgow Men, 1886.] 

W. G, 3. 

ELDEE, THOMAS (1737-1799), lord 
provost of Edinburgh, was the eldest son of 
William Elder of Loaning, hy his wife Eliza- 
beth, whose maiden name was Man. The 
date of his birth is not known, but he wms 
baptised on 7 Oct. 1737 (JParocTiial Registers, 
county of Perth, CTnniej. Elder held the 
office of chief magistrate of the city (where 
he carried on the business of a wine merchant) 
for three difierent periods, viz. 1788-90, 1792- 
1794, and 1796-8. During his second term of 
office he took a very active part in suppress- 
ing the meetings of the Friends of the People, 
and without any military aid he broke up the 
meeting of the British Convention held at i 
Edinburgh on 5 Dec. 1793, and took ten or 
twelve of the principal memhexs prisoners. 

On the formation of the Eoyal Edinburgh ; 
Tolunteers in the summer of H94 he became ’ 
their first colonel, and on 9 Sept, in the same 
year was voted a piece of plate by the town 
council ^ for his spirited and prudent conduct 
while in office, and especially during the late 
conunotions-’ In 1795 Elder was appointed 
postmaster-general for Scotland. Through 
his exertions the scheme for rebuilding the 
college was successfully matured. The foun- 
dation-stone of the new buildings was laid 
during his first mayoralty on 16 Nov. 1789, 
but they were not completed until after his 
death, which took place at Fometh, in the 
parish of Clunie, on May 1799, in the 
sixty-second year of his age. He was buried 
in the old church of Cluuie on 2 June. In 
1765 Elder married Emilia, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Paul Husband of Logie, an Edinburgh 
merchant, by whom he left one son and four 
daughters. His eldest daughter, Isabella, was 
on_9 Aug. 1792 to George Husband 
Bairdj^i|.v.j, who afterwards became principal 
©f Edinbiirgh University. 


Elder’s portrait, by Haeburn, which was 
painted in 1797 at the request of the princi- 
pal and professors of the university, is pre- 
served in the court room of the university. 
It has been engraved by Earlom. A duplicate 
of this portrait was exhibited at the Raeburn 
exhibition in Edinburgh in 1876 (Cataloone 
No. 210). Two etchings of Elder by Kay wiU 
he found in Kay’s ‘ Original Portraits ’ (Nos. 
144 and 310). 

[Kay’s Original Portraits ( 1 8 77), i- 23 7, 358-60, 
405, 406, ii. 413 ; Anderson’s Hist, of Edinburgh 
(1856), pp. 283-4, 609; Andrew’s Life of Sir Henry 
Eaeburn (1886), p. 118 ; Sir A. Grant's Story of 
the University of Edinburgh (1884), ii. 207, 2^70 ; 
Edinburgh Magazine or Literary Miscellany, 
1799 , new ser. xiv. 158-60; Scots Magazine 
1789, li. 521-8, 1792, liv. 412 ; Haydris Book of 
Dignities (1857), pp. 417,418.] G. F. E. B. 

ELDEE, WILLIAM {Ji. 1680-1700), 
engi’aver, was a Scotchman hy birth, hut 
worked in London, where he was employed 
principaUy hy the booksellers. He engraved 
many portraits as frontispieces, but was more 
expert as an engraver of writing ; his en- 
graved portraits show more mechanical than 
artistic skiU, and are mostly copied Horn older 
engravings. Among these were those of Ben 
Jonson, prefixed to the folio edition of his 
works (1692) and copied from Vaughan’s 
engraving in the first edition (1616) ; John 
Ray, from a drawing by W^. Faithorne, pre- 
fixed to his ^ Wisdom of God manifested in 
the Creation’ (Svo, 1701) ; Dr. Mayerne; Dr. 
Richard Morton, from a picture by Orchard; 
Charles Snell, writing-master, from a picture 
by Hargrave ; Archbishop Sancroft, Bishop 
Pearson, the Earl of Oxford, and others. He 
engraved his own portrait twice, once in a 
fur cap from a crayon drawing, and again 
in a wig. He also engi’aved the plates in 
Savage’s edition of Knolles and Rycaut’s 
‘ History of the Turks ’ (2 vols. London, 
1701). 

[Strutt’s Diet, of Engravers; Redgrave’s Diet, 
of Artists ; AYalpole’s Anecdotes of Painters, ed. 
Dallaway and lYornum ; Vertue MSS. (Brit. 
Mus. Addit. MS. 23078).] L. C. 

ELDERFIELD, CHRISTOPHER 
(1607-1652), divine, the son of William 
Elderfield, was born at Harwell, Berkshire, 
■where he was baptised 11 April 1607. He 
received preliminary education at a local 
school kept by Hugh Lloyd, M. A., the vicar, 
and in 1621 he entered St. Mary Hall, Ox- 
ford, as a batler. In due course he took the 
two degrees in arts and entered into holy 
orders. After holding some minor appoint- 
ments, one of which wms apparently that of 
curate at Coates, Essex (manuscript note in 
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Elderfleld’s CivillltigTit ofTythes, Brit.Mus.), 
he became rector of Burton, Sussex. The 
duties of this post 'were no more than those of 
private chaolain to Sir William Goring, whose 
residence, Burton Place, was the only dwell- 
ing-house in the parish. There Elderfield 
took up his quarters and devoted himself to 
study. Naturally reserved, he took full ad- 
vantage of his position and lived in the com- 
pletes? retirement. In 1650 he published 
‘The Civill Bight of Tythes,’ Lond. sm. 4to,_a 
learned treatise, displaying much research in 
both law and theology. The great pains he 
took with a second book was believed to have 
cost him his life. This was ^ Of llegeneration 
and Baptism, Hebrew and Christian,’ Lond. 
1653, 4to, published after his death by his 
executors. He died 2 Dec. 165i3 at Burton 
Place. In his will he directed that he 
should be buried in the chancel of his church, 
but this privilege was refused by Sir William 
Goring, aecaiise, as was alleged, he was dis- 
appointed of the legacy he expected to re- 
ceive, and the body was laid in the nave. 
Elderfield had left the bulk of his property, 
amounting to 350/., to his native parish of 
Harwell ; ;284Z. was expended in the purchase 
of land in South Moreton, and by a decree in 
chancery the remaining C6Z. was handed to 
the churchwardens of the neighbouring vil- 
lage of Hagbourne for charitable purposes. 
He also left 30Z. for the benefit of ejected 
ministers, and he bequeatlied to the univer- 
sity of Oxford his manuscript of ‘ Lyra on the 
Psalms,’ ‘ Kodolphus, his Postills,’ and a copy 
of^ Clemens Komanus,’ bound up with a ^ Tract 
on Purgator}^’ Elderfi.eld was described by 
Richard Baxter (No7ico7ifonnisfs Flea fo7' 
Pence, pt. i. p. 205) as ' a very learned and 
great conformist.’ 

[Wood’s Atliense Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 336.] 

A. V. 

ELDERTON, WILLIAM (d. 1592?), 
ballad-writer, was a notorious tippler and a 
ready writer of ballads. In an account of 
the expenses of the Lord of Misrule at a 
Twelfta-day entertainment given at court, 
1552-3 {Loseley Manuscripts, p. 47), it is re- 
corded that one of the boy-actors was named 
Elderton, who may have been William Elder- 
ton. The earliest (dated) ballad of Elderton 
is^^ The^Panges of Loue and loners fttes’ 
(sic), 15o9, s. sh. fob, of which a copy (for- 
merly belonging to Heber) is now in the Brit- 
■well collection. It is signed ‘ Finis q" W. E.’ 
y the foot of some ballads the name is found 
in' full, ‘ Finis, W. Elderton.’ Drayton, in 
ms epistle to Henry Reynolds, -writes — 

I scomd your ballet then, though it -were done 

And had for Finis -Wimam Elderton. 


A lost book, entitled ^ Eldertons Jestes with 
his mery Toyes,’ was licensed for publication 
in 15G1-2 (Akbeb, Transcript, i. 179). It 
■movoked ^ An Admonition to Elderton to 
leave the toyes hy him begone,’ which was 
followed by ‘‘ Eldertons answere for his meiy 
toyes.’ Both the ‘ Admonition ’ and the 
‘Answer’ have perished. Among Elderton’s 
extant ballads are ^The true foiirme and 
shape of a monsteroiis chyld which was borne 
at Stony Stratford e . . . 1565’ (Hath Library 
and Britwell), s. sh. fol. ; ^ An Epytaphe 
upon the Death of the Right Reverent and 
learned Father in God, I. luell,’ 1671, s. sh.. 
fol. (Britwell and Roxb. Coll.) ; ^ A ballat 
intituled Northoinbeidand Newes,’ &c., n. d. 
(licensed 1569), s. sli. fol. (Soc. of Antiq.) ^ 
^A new Yorkshyre song,’ &c., 1584, s. sin 
fol. (Roxb. Coll.j, dated from York, describ- 
ing a match at archery, in twenty-two six- 
line stanzas. Some verses of Elderton are 
printed before Tlollybande’s ' Arnalt and 
Lucenda,’ 1575. Stow in his ‘ Survey,^ 
1598, p. 217 (chapter on ' Cheap e Warde’), 
quotes some verses ^ on the images over the 
Guildhall Gate,’ composed ‘ about thirty 
yoares since by William l^ldcrton, at that 
time an Atturney in the vSherilles Courtes 
there,’ Afterwards Elderton was master of 
a company of comedians, and on 10 Jan, 
1573-4 he received 6Z. 135. 4d. for a play 
presented before the queen. From ^ A true 
reporte of the death and martyrclome of M. 
Campion,’ 1581, it appears that ho published 
some ‘ sciirile balates ’ on Campion’s e.xecu- 
tion. Elderton died in or before 1592. In 
that year Gabriel Harvey published his 
‘ Eoure L(‘tters,’iu which he describes Elder- 
ton and Robert Greene as Hwo notorious 
mates and the very ringleaders of the riming 
and scribbling crew ’ (Haevbv, Woidcs, ed. 
Grosart, i. 1(54). lie speaks in the same 
tract of ‘ Elderton’s ale-crammed nose.’' 
Nasho, in ‘ Eoure Letters Confuted,’ 1593,. 
upbraids Harvey for ‘ plucking Elderton out 
of the ashes of his ale,’ and says that there- 
had been a ' monstrous emulation ’ between 
Elderton and .Harvey. There are two jocular 
epitaphs on Elderton in Camden’s ' Remaines,’ 
1605, p. 66. Some of his ballads were re- 
printed by Collier for the Percy Society Old 
Ballads from Early Printed Copies ’) in 1840 ; 
others are included in ‘ Ancient Ballads and 
Broadsides ’(Philobiblon Society), 1867. The 
opening lines of a ballad by Elderton are 
quoted in ^ Much Ado about Nothing,’ v. 2. 

[Ritson’s Bibliographia Poetica ; Hazlitt’s-- 
Handbook; Hazlitt’s Collections and Notes, 1876; 
Collier’s Hist, of Engl. Dram. Poetry (1879),. 
iii. 210-12; Collier’s Old Ballads from Early' 
; Printed Copies, 1840; Ancient Ballads and 
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Broadsides, 1867; Bibliotlieca Heberiana, pt. 
lY. pp. 53-63; Chappell’s Popular Music of the 

Oideu Time, pp, 107, 121, 125, 185, 229.] 

A. H. B. 

ELDIM, Loed. [See Glebe:, John, 1757- 
1832.] 

ELDON, Ea-Bl oe. [See Scott, John, 
1751-1838.] 

ELDEED, JOHN (1552-1032), traveller, 
'was born in 1552 at New Bucltenliam inNor- 
folk, to wbicb place his father had removed 
ftom Knattishall in Suffolk, where the family 
had keen settled for several generations. It 
seems probable that he went to London while 
stiU a lad, devoted himself to business and 
prospered. He was already a well-to-do mer- 
chant when ' npon Shrove Monday 1583 ’ he 
^ departed out of London in the ship called the 
Tiger, in the company of hlr. John Newbery, 
Mr. Ealph Pitch, and sis or seven other 
honest merchants.’ On 1 May they arrived 
at Tripoli in Syria, and after staying there 
for a fortnight went on to Aleppo, and thence 
to Bir on the Euphrates. At Bir they took 
hoat down the river as far as Feludjah, where 
after a week's delay they hired a hundred 
asses to convey their merchandise to Bagdad. 
There they stayed for some days, and, reship- 
ping their wares in boats on the Tigris, came 
at length to Bassorah. At Bassorah Eldred 
xemained for sis months engaged in the busi- 
ness of the journey, to such good purpose that 
whenhe and his companions departed on their 
return, it took seventy harks, or rather harges, 
to carry them and their merchandise, consist- 
ing mainly of spices ; hales of cinnamon and 
nutmeg being more especially mentioned. 
These bsarks were tracked np the stream by 
fourteen men to each, and so in forty-four 
days arrived at Bagdad, where the adven- 
turers provisioned for the land journey, and 
departed in company with many other mer- 
chants, and an enormous caravan of four 
thousand camels, laden with spices and other 
rich merchandise. After forty days’ journey 
they arrived at Aleppo on 11 June 1584. Por 
the next three years Eldred made Aleppo his 
headquarters ; ‘ in which time,’ to quote his 
own words, T made two voyages more unto 
Babylon (Bagdad), and returned by the way 
aforesaid, over the deserts of Arabia. And 
afterwards, as one desirous to see other parts 
of the country, I went from Aleppo to An- 
tioch, which is thence sixty English miles, 
and from thence went do'wn to Tripoli, where, 
going aboard a small vessel, I arrived at Joppa, 
and travelled to Hama, Lycia, Gaza, Jerusa- 
lem, Bethlehem, to the river of Jordan, and 
the sea or lake of Sodom, and returned back 


to Joppa, and from thence by sea to Tripoli 
of which pilaces, because many others have 
published large discourses, I surcease to write.’ 
On 22 Dec. 1587 he embarked at Tripoli for 
England, and ‘ arrived in safety here in the 
river of Thames with divers English mer- 
chants, 26 March 1588, in the Hercules of 
London, which was the richest ship of Eng- 
lish merchants’ goods that ever was known 
to come into this realm.’ A large part of 
these riches appears to have belonged to El- 
dred. lie was now a wealthy man, and, 
having capital at his disposal, accumulated a 
large fortune. In 1597 he bought the manor 
of Great Saxham in Suffolk, and built a large 
house which came to he popularly known as 
^Nutmeg Hall.’ lie continued, however, to 
reside chiefly in London, engaged in multi- 
farious business. "When the East India Com- 
pany was started, he was a large subscriber, 
was a member of the first court of directors, 
and for many years took a prominent part in 
its affairs. He was also, during the reign of 
James I, a contractor and commissioner for 
the sale of lands, a farmer of customs, and 
the holder of a patent for the pre-emption of 
tin. He died at Great Saxham in lfe2, and 
was buried there in the church on 8 Dec. 

His eldest son was born in June 1590, so 
that he presumably married shortly after his 
return from the Levant. His wife was Mary, 
daughter of Thomas Eevett of Eishangles in 
Suffolk, by whom he had a large family. The 
firstborn son died in infancy; hut the second, 
Eevett, grew np, was made a baronet in 1641, 
and died without issue in 1653, when the 
estate of Great Saxham passed to the family 
of John Eldred, Eevett’s next brother. This 
became extinct in 17 45, when the property 
was sold. ^Nutmeg Hall’ was burnt down 
in 17 / 9 ; the present hall was built by the 
new proprietors in the closing years of the 
century. In the church of Great Saxham 
there is a monument to the memory of John 
Eldred erected by his son Eevett ; also a bust 
with a mural tablet bearing the inscription: — 

The Holy Land so called I have seene, 

And in the Land of Babilon have beene, 

But in that Land where glorious Saints doe live 
My soul doth crave of Christ a roome to give. 

[Eldred’s Journal of his Voyage to Tripoli and 
Bassora is given in Hakluyt’s Principal Na'fi- 
1 gations, &e. (1599), ii. 268 ; some interesting 
letters in connection with it are in Purchas his 
Pilgrimes, ii. 164:4 ; for his family and personal 
history see Gage’s Hist, and Antiq. of Suffolk, 
Thingoe Hundred (index); Page’s Supplement 
to the Suffolk Traveller, p. 681 ; Morant’s Essex, 
ii. 193, where there is great coufusion of dates 
and persons; Archseologia, xv. 403, where also 
^ there seems to be great confusion between the 
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families of John Eldred and his kinsman Thomas 
Eldred [q. v.] ; Cal. of State Papers (East Indies), 
Tol. 1513-1616 (see index, in 'which, however, 
some of the entries under John Eldred appear to 
refer to Thomas) ; Cal. of State Papers (Dom.), 
1603-23 (see index), in which most-of the entries 
refer to his land contracts, grants, and financial 
transactions with the government, not without 
instances of the continually recurring confusion 
hetween different members of the family.] 

J. X, L. 

ELDRED, THOMAS^ (/. 1586-1622), 
mariner of Ipswich, was with Thomas Cayen- 
dish [q. T.] in one or both of his voyages, 
hut not, so far as we know, in any position 
of authority. In or about 1600 he was ap- 
pointed to a command in the service of the 
East India Company (^Cal. S. JP. East In- 
dies, 7 Nov. 1600), and appears to have 
continued in that service for some years as 
commander or factor (ib. 4 March 1607 ; 
1 April 1609). Gage identifi.es him with the 
Thomas Eldred buried at Great Saxham on 
5 Nov. 1622 ; hut three years later a Thomas 
Eldred was at Ipswich, in command of a 
ship lately come from Denmark ( Cal. S. P. 
Dom. 4 Oct. 1625). Thomas Eldred the 
mariner was certainly of Ipswich j and there 
is nothing beyond Gage’s conjecture which 
connects him so closely with Great Saxham. 
He is said to have been of the same family 
as John Eldred [q. v.], but in what degree 
of relationship does not appear. He was not 
a brother, but may very probably have been 
a more or less distant cousin. He married 
3Iargaret Stud of Ipswich, and had a son 
John, alderman of Colchester, who purchased 
the estate of Olivers in Essex, where a por- 
trait, possibly of Thomas Eldred, is preserved. 

[Archoeologia,xv. 403 ; Gage’s Hist, and Antiq. ' 
of Suffolk, Thingoe Hundi’ed, 107 n. ; Moran t’s 
Essex, ii. 193, where the persons and dates are 
in wild confusion, John of Great Saxham, the 
son of John, and John of Olivers, the son of 
Thomas, Leing mixed up into one. In the in- 
dexes of the Calendars of State Papers there 
seems to be also great confusion het'ween the 
two] j. K. L. 

ELDRED, WILLIAM (y2. 1646), master 
gnnner of Dover Castle, born about 1503, 
signed as a freeholder of Dover the Kentish 
petition for the reformation of the liturgy iu 
1641 (Proc. zn Kent, Camd. Soc. p. 62), Vas 
•author of ^ The Gunner’s Glasse, wherein the 
dihgent Practicioner may see his defects, and 
may from point to point reform and amend 
aE errors that are commonly incident to un- 
skiEul gunners,^ sm. 4to, 1646. The hook, 
an interesting account of the great gun exer- 
cise as then in vogue, has a quaint portrait 
laheUed ‘ .jEtatis su£e 83 ’ with the verse, — 


When Age and Art and Industry beside 
Doth all invite, Experience being guide, 
Theu who will say hut surely this may he 
A piece of work exact from dotage free. 

The dedication to the Earl of WMrwick says 
that he had spent the greatest part of his 
time in Dover Castle j that he had been a 
gunner for about sixty years, and that for 
thirty years and more he had been making 
notes of matters relating to gunnerv, which 
he has embodied in his Ettle treatise. In 
the body of the work he mentions inciden- 
tally that he had served also as a gunner in 
the Low Countries and in Germany. It 
would appear probable that he was a relation 
of John Eldred and of Thomas Eldred [q. v.^, 
hut no identification is possible. 

[Eldred’s Gunner’s Glasse; Cal. S. P. Dom. 
1620-4.] y. K. L. 

ELEANOR, ALIENOR, or ^NOR, 
Duchess op Aquitaipte, QuEE2!t op Erijtce 
andQuEEit opEhglaitd (1122 P-1204), is said 
to have been horn in 1122. Her father was 
WTlliam K, duke of Aquitaine ; her mother, 
EEnor de Ohatelleraut, died before her hus- 
band. Eleanor’s grandfather, William IX, 
the famous troubadour and crusader, had mar- 
ried Philippa, daughter of WTlliam, count of 
Toulouse, aud their son, WTlliam X, was thus 
able to bequeath a somewhat shadowy claim 
over this i.ordship to his daughter’s second 
husband, Heni*y II of England (Geoppbet op 
V iGEOis,pp. 304, 299 j Chron. Mcclleacense, p. 
403). Through the above-mentioned Phihppa, 
whose mother was the daughter of William 
the Concueror’s brother, Robert, earl of Mon- 
taign, Eleanor was distantly related to her, 
future husband Henry H (Rob. be Monte, 
p. 509). 

W^illiam X, duke of Aquitaine, died at Com- 
postella on Good Eriday 1137. Before start- 
ing on his pilgrimage he had made arrange- 
ments for the marriage of his eldest daugh- 
ter Eleanor to Louis, afterwards Louis VH, 
eldest son of Louis YI, king of Erance. By 
his will, which is preserved in an old chro- 
nicle, he bequeathed Aquitaine and Poitou 
to his prospective son-in-law. The younger 
Louis assumed the inheritance at Limoges 
(29 June 1137), and a few days later, pro- 
bably on Sunday, 4 J uly, the marriage was 
celebrated at Bordeaux in presence of the 
nobles of Gascony, Poitou, and Saintonge 
(Chron. ap. Bouquet, xii. 115-16 ; Chron. of 
Tours, p. 1153 ; Geoppbey op Yigeois, pp. 
304-5 ; SuGEE, p. 62). By this alliance the 
whole of south-'west Gaul, from the borders 
of Brittany and Anjou to the Pyrenees, was 
added to the domains of the new Erench 
king (Will, op Newb. p, 102), who sue- 
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ceeded Hs father about 1 Aug'. 1137 ' 

OF JraiEGES, -J). oS5). 

Oa Easter cajll-iS Louis and Eleanor, 
moved by tbe eloquence of St. Bernard, took 
the cross and started on tbe crusade, after 
receiving’ tbe pope’s blessing at St. Denys, on 
8 June 1147 (Suger, pp. 126-7 ; Odo de 
Diogiio, 1205-10). Tbe story that Eleanor 
raised a troop of armed ladies and rode at 
tbeir bead as an Amazonian queen (Steick- 
lAxn, pp. 298-9 ; Laerey, p. 59 : for tbe origin 
of this myth, see Nicetas, De Manuele Com- 
7 ienOj p. 80, ed. Beklcer, Bonn, 1835) seems to 
be as purely fabulous as tbe tales 'wbicbrelate 
ber amours in tbe Holy Land witb Saladin, 
ivbo was at this time a mere boy of tbirteen. 
It is, however, certain that during tbis expe- 
dirion her character was compromised by an 
intrigue of some kind or other with her uncle, 
Baymond I, prince of Antioch. Tbis may pos- 
siblv be no more than tbe scandal attaching 
itself to a close intimacy with her kinsman, 
who was eager to divert tbe efforts of tbe 
crusading host to his own aggrandisement ; 
nor does Suger’s letter to the king, in which 
be commends him for concealing bis anger 
against bis wife till after tbeir return to 
Erance, enumerate any definite charge. In 
the latter half of 1149 Eleanor joined ber 
husband in Calabria, whence they returned 
to their own kingdom by way of Borne 
(Will, of Tyef, xiv. c. 27 ; Epp. Sugerii^'p^. 
518-19). 

For more than two vears Eleanor con- 
tinned to live with ber husband, and in tbis 
period bore him a daughter, Alice, afterwards ' 
married to Theobald, count of Blois {Vita 
Zudor. vii. 126). In 1151' or 1152 they 
established order in Aquitaine, on tbe return 
from which expedition tbe question of divorce 
was raised, perhaps for tbe second time 
(Ohron. of Tours, pp. 1015-16). A church 
council held at Beaugency under tbe presi- 
dency of Samson, archbishop of Eheims, dis- 
solved tbe marriage on tbe plea of consan- 
guinity (21 March 1152), and some contem- 
porary historians declare tbis action to have 
been taken with tbe approval of St. Bernard 
and Pope Eugenius ( Vita Ludov. p. 127 ; Bi- 
CHAED OF PoiTiEES, p. 101). Although long 
before tbe twelfth century came to a close it 
wus currently re 3orted that Louis repudiated 
bis wife for adultery, it seems impossible to 
, admit that such a charge was ever proved 
i , against her. Tbe proceedings may perhaps 
have been due to Louis’ disappointment in 
not having a son to succeed him. If we may 
trust au early chronicle of tbe next century, 
there was no lack of princes ready to espouse 
the divorced queen. At Blois a hasty night 
voyage saved her from falling into the hands 


of Count Theobald ; at Tours, whither she 
fled from Blois, she narrowly escaped beino- 
seized by G-eoffrey, the brother of her future 
husband {Chron. of Tours, 1016; cf. "Will. 

OF Newburgh, i. 171, and Waltee Map* 
Ee Nug, Cur. p. 226). There is nothing 
improbable in these tales, hut they pro- 
bably belong to the same class as Brorapton s 
legend of her intrigue with Henry II’s father, 
Geoffrey, which Walter Map accepts, al- 
though Geoffrey seems to have died in 1152 
(Beomptoh, pp. 1044-5 ; TIist. Gaufredi, 
p. 292 ; ITeh. Huht. p. 283). All, however, 
that is certain is that she made her way to 
Poitiers, whence she sent an embassy to 
Henry, who had just succeeded his father 
as Count of Anjou and Duke of Normandy. 
Dazzled by the prospect of so brilliant an 
alliance, he accepted her overtures and mar- 
ried her about Whitsuntide (Geevase op 
Caht. ii. 149 ; Bob. de Mohte, p. 500). 

Louis, who had hoped that his daughters 
would inherit the principality of their mother, 
now made war upon the young duke. A 
fever soon brought this contest to a close, 
and next year (1153) Henry was able to in- 
vade England. In 1154 he became king of 
England, and was crowned with his wife 
(17 Dec.) by Archbishop Theobald (G-eevase 
OF Cant. ii. 147-8, 159-60 ; Bob. de Monte). 

Eleanor’s second son, Henry, was born at 
London in March 1155, Matilda at London 
in 1156, Bichard at Oxford in September 
1157. Towards the end of 1158 she crossed 
over to Cherbourg, after Geoffrey’s birth in 
September, to spend Christmas there with 
her husband. Eleanor was horn at Falaise 
in 1161, Joan at Angers in October 1165, 
John in 1166 (Bob. de Monte, sub ann.) 

In 1159 Henry attacked Toulouse under 
shelter of his wife’s claims : and sixteen vears 
later these claims were to some extent ad- 
mitted, when Baymond Y did homage to tbe 
king and his two elder sons at Limoges in Fe- 
bruary 1173 (Bogek of FIoveden, i. 217, ii. 47 ; 
BeomptoNjP. 1051). During the long years of 
theBecket controversy Eleanor does not ap- 
pear prominently ; but a letter from John of 
Salisbury warns the archbishop that he must 
not look to the queen for help (1165). Five 
years later she seems to have been privy to 
the whole course of events relating to tbe 
coronation of the young Henry, and indeed 
to have had the business of detaining tbe 
young wife at Caen while her eldest son was 
being crowned in England laid upon her 
{Epp, Jolt. Sarisb. ap. Bouquet, xvi. 242,431.) 

The peculiar position in which Eleanor 
stood with regard to Aquitaine may have 
influenced Henry II when in 1168, after tbe- 
revolt of the Counts of March and Aqui- 
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taine, lie left lier in the disturbed district 
under the care of Count Patrick of Salisbury 
(Rob. be Moxte, p. 517). Two years later it 
was atber intercession that tbe king invested 
bis son Ricliard with tbe duchy (about August 
1170) (Geopeeey oe Vi&eois, p. 318 ; PlOOEE 
OE HoTEBEXjii. 5, 6). Her affection for her 
children induced her to abet them in the 
great rebellion of 1173, if indeed she was 
notj as some contempoi*ary accounts assert, 
the prime mover of the revolt. Eleanor had 
prepared to follow her three elder sons in 
their flight, and had even put on man’s at the 
to facilitate her escape, when she was seized 
by the king’s orders and put under strict 
guard, from which she was not fully released 
rill her husband’s death sixteen years later 
(Geev. of Cxyt. i. 242 ; Rob. be Moitte, p. 
621). A letter is sthl preserved that must 
have been written about the spring of 1173, 
when she was already contemplating this step, 
in which the Archbishop of Rouen urges her 
to return to ^her lord and husband before 
thiugs get worse,’ and warns her that it is 
really herself and her sons that she is injur- 
mg by her conduct (Epp. Petri Bias. ap. Bou- 
OEET, XV. 630). For the next sixteen years 
the chroniclers are almost silent as regards 
the queen. Somewhere about Easter 1174 
she was led into England along with her 
daughter-in-law. According to Geoffrey of 
Yigeois her place of confinement was Salis- 
bury ; another account makes it Winchester. 
Probablv she was not treated with great 
severity, for though we find Henry nego- 
tiating with the papal legate (c. October 
1175) about a divorce from his ^ hated queen,’ 
she was apparently still produced in public 
for occasions of ceremony. Thus she was 
present at the concord between Henry and 
his sons in December 1184 : and in the fol- 
lowing spring Richard restored Poitou to her 
at his father’s command. According to one 
writer she was released from prison in this 
year (1185) at the request of Baldwin, the 
newly elected archbishop of Canterbury. Pos- 
too? the dying petition of the young king 
Henry (d, 11 June 1183), in which he en- 
treated his father on behalf of his captive 
mother, may have softened the old king’s 
heart ; added to which, since the death of 
Rosamond (about 1176), he had perhaps no 
longer the same inducements to seek a divorce 
(Geofe. oe Yig-. p. .331 ; Rob. be Moote, p. 
523; Geevase of Cant. i. 256; Rogeb of 
Hoveben, ii. 288, 304 ; Ee Morte <§*c. Henrici 
*run., ap. Stevenson, Ealph of CoqgeshalL 
pp. 267, 273). ^ ^ J JJ 

The death of her husband (6 July 1189) 
freed Eleanor even from the semblance of re- 
straint. In the days that elapsed before the 
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coronation of Richard it was her efforts that 
secured the recognition of her son in Eng- 
land and the peace of the country. She 
made a royal progress through the land ; she 
released the county prisoners from the gaols ; 
and received oaths in her son’s name. In 
earlier days men had seen the fulfilment of 
Merlin’s prophecies when the ‘ eagle of the 
broken treaty ’ urged her sons to their revolt 
against her husband ; now they found a more 
generous application of the prophecy, and 
imagined that in thus preparing for the coro- 
nation of her third-born son the same eagle 
^was rejoicing in her third nesting’ (Rou. 
OE Hoveben, hi. 4 ; Ralph be Dig. ii. 67 ; cf. 
Rich, oe Poitiees, ap. Bouquet, xii. 420 ; 
Epp. foil. Barish. ap. Bouquet, p. 534). 

In the spring of 1190 Eleanor accompanied 
her son and his betrothed bride, Alice of France, 
to Normandy. On 30 March 1191 she brought 
Richard’s future wife, Berengaria of Navarre, 
to Sicily ; and three days later started back 
home by way of Rome, where she had an in- 
terview withPope Celestinelll on the matter 
of Geoffrey’s election to the see of York. 
The Chidstmas of this year she spent in Nor- 
mandy at Bonneville. She reached Ports- 
mouth 11 Feb. 1192 (Rich, op Devizes, p. 55). 
A little later in the same spring she prevented 
J ohn from crossing to France, as she suspected 
he was meditating some treachery towards 
his brother. In the same spirit she exacted 
an oath of fealty from all the lords of the 
realm to the same king (Lent 1192). When 
the news of Richard’s captivity arrived, she 
wms the very soul of the resistance offered 
to the contemplated invasion of Philip and 
John. Her commands brought all the Eng- 
lish, noble and ignoble, knights and rustics 
alike, to guard the south-eastern coast (Easter 
1193). She assumed the custody of Walling- 
ford Castle and Windsor from the doubtful 
fidelity of John, who had now returned to 
England (April). It was to her that Richard 
wrote his orders about the collection of his 
ransom, and it was with her seal that the 
money-bags were stamped for protection when 
it was raised. In December the king called 
her to his presence ; at Mayence, on 2 Feb. 
1194, she was present when the emperor dis- 
played the fatal evidence of her youngest 
son’s complicity in the plot against his bro- 
ther ; and. lastly, it was into her keeping 
that the captive king was delivered two days 
later (Rog. of Hoyeben, iii. 4, 5, 32, 95, 100, 
179, &c. ; Ralph be Dig. ii. 67, &c.; Gee- 
vase OF Cant. i. 515 ; Rich, of Devizes, p. 
557). 

In the same year she attended the great 
council of Nottingham (30 March 1194), and 
on 17 April was present at Richard’s solemn 
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xecoronation in St. Switliin’s Churcli, Win- 
cliester. In 1198 slie was accused of leing 
■DrivY to the attempted escape of Philip, 
oishop of Beauvais, PhiHp Augustus’s cousin 
(Eo&. OF H 0 YEUEN 5 hi. 231, iv. 40-1). 

It was owing to Eleanor’s influence that 
Pichard had consented to pardon his brother 
John ; and on the death of this king (6 April 
1199) the aged mother at once exerted her- 
self to secure the succession of her youngest 
son. When the barons of Anjou declared 
for her grandson Arthur, she joined Ilichard’s 
mercenary leader March adeus, and laid waste 
the district. Early in the next year, though 
now almost eighty years old, she started for 
Castile, to make arrangements for the mar- 
riage of Alfonso’s daughter Blanche, her own 
grandchild, with Philip Augustus’s son Louis, 
afterwards Louis YIII. On her return she 
spent Easter at Bordeaux (9 April), and soon 
after, ^ worn out with the toils of her jour- 
ney and old age,’ betook herself to the abbey 
of Eontevraud, which already sheltered the 
bodies of her husband and two of her chil- 
dren. Prom this seclusion she was called 
once more by the outbreak of war between 
John and Philip in 1202. She was staying 
at Mirahean, with only a scanty guard, when 
her grandson Arthur, accompanied by Greof- 
frey de Lusignan and Hugh Brown, laid siege 
to the castle, and would have had to sur- 
render had not the king, hearing of her posi- 
tion, made a night march to her assistance, 
and takenher assail ants captive (ahont 30 July 
1202 ). Two years later Eleanor died (1 April 
1204), and was hnried at Eontevraud (Will. 
ofE'etourgh, ii.424; Bog. ofHovelee-, hi. 
367, iv. 84, 89, 96, 107 ; Matt. Papjb, ii. 
48S ; PtiGOEU, ap. Bougiijet, xvh. 55 ; Balph; 
OF CoGGESHAiLjp. 135 j Aiiificilsof IVcLveHey^ 
p. 256). 

Eleanor had two children hy her first 
hushpd, Louis Yll : Mary (d. 1198), who 
married Henry, count of Champagne; and 
Alice, who married Theobald, count of Blois. 
Her sons by Henry II have been mentioned 
above, except her first-hom, William (1153- 
1156). Her daughters hy Henry were Ma- 
tilda (1156-1189), who married Henry of 
Saxony; Eleanor (1162-1214), who married 
Alfonso in of Castile ; and Joan (1165-99), 
who married first William II of Sicily, and 
secondly Baymond of Toulouse. 

[AuthoTities quoted ahoxe. They are nearly 
all to he found in the great coILections of Bou- 
quet and Mi^e. Whliam of Bewbnrgh and 
the Ei^lish historians are qnoted from the Bolls 

from Labte, 

BAImtheca MSS.; Robert de Monte from Pertz 
ToL The CJbromde of Tours is printed in 
*" Dmaad’s Amplissima Collectio. 


Walter Map’s Do Nugis Curialium has been 
edited for the Camden Society by T. Wright 
Eor Bromptoii see Twj^sdeu’s Becem Seriptores.* 
Eor the Historia G-aiifrediin Marehegay’s Comtes 
cV Anjou ; Bichard of Povizes for the Enghsh 
Historical Society.] X. A. A. 

ELEAETOB of Castile {d. 1290), queen 
of Edward I, daughter of Eerdinaiid III of 
Castile, by his secoud wife, Joanua, half- 
sister of Alfonso X, and heiress through her 
mother of the comities of Ponthieu and Mont- 
reuil, a princess of great beauty and discre- 
tion, met her future husband at Burgos, and 
was married to him in the monastery of Las 
Huelgas in October 1254. Her marriage was 
politically important, for in consideration of 
it Alfonso transferred to Edward his claims 
on Gascony, and it also brought him the suc- 
cession to lier mother’s possessions ; Edward 
settled IjOOOZ. a year upon her, which was to 
he increased to 1,500/. on his attaining the 
throne (Fcedera^ i. 519). She stayed for a 
year with her husband in Gascony, and came 
to England shortly before him, landing at 
Dover, and entering London 17 Oct. 1255, 
where she was received with much state, and 
was lodged in the house occupied hy her bro- 
ther Sanchey, archhishop-elect of Toledo, in 
the New Temple. Sanchey vms visiting Eng- 
land with reference to the projected mamage 
of the king’s daughter Beatrix, and his ex- 
travagance at the king’s expense fiUed the 
Londoners with anger against Eleanor’s fel- 
low-countrymen (Matt. Paeis, v. 509, 513). 
She was joined hy her husband before the 
end of November. W^hen Edward returned 
from France, in February 1263, he placed 
her in Whnclsor Castle, and she appears to 
have remained there until after the battle 
of Lewes, when, on 18 June 1264, the king, 
who was then wholly under the power of the 
Earl of Leicester, was made to command her 
departure. She then took refuge in France, 
remained there until after the battle of Eves- 
ham, and returned to England 29 Oct. 1265. 
She accompanied her husband on his crusade 
in 1270. When, after he had been wounded 
by an assassin at Acre, it was proposed to 
cut all the inflamed flesh out of his arm, the 
surgeon ordered that she should he taken 
away from him, evidently lest her unre- 
strained grief should increase his danger, ynd 
she was led away ^weeping and wailing 
(HemusTGEuegh, i. 336). The famous story 
of her saving his life hy sucking the poison 
from the wound is noticed as a mere report 
hy the Dominican Ptolomseiis Lucensis (i/. 
1327 in his ^ Ecclesiastical History ’ (xxiii. 
c. 6 ), and is evidently utterly unworthy of 
credit. She was crowned with her husband 
on 19 Aug. 1274. After her return in 1265 
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slie appears never to liave been long absent 
from Edward. Tliongb pious and virtuous, 
sbe was ratber grasping. Archbishop Pecli- 
ham interfered on behalf of some of her over- 
bin-dened tenants, and told her that repara- 
tion must precede absolution. She had 
given scandal by joining wdth Jewish usurers, 
and netting estates from Christians {JPechJiam 
619, iii. 9r39). She* appears to have 
fallen sick of a low fever in the end of the 
summer of li290, and was probably placed by 
the king at ^ Hardeby ’ (KiSHA^tGEE, p. 120) 
or Harby in Nottinghamshire. After he had 
met his parliament at Clipstone he returned 
to Harbvon 20 Nov., and remained with her 
imtil her death on the 28th. Her corpse was 
embalmed, and her funeral procession left 
Lincoln on 4 Dec. ; her body was buried at 
Tv^estminster on the 17th by the Bishop of 
Lincoln, and her heart was deposited in the 
chm’ch of the Dominicans. The route taken 
by the funeral procession is ascertained by 
the notices of the crosses that the king erected 
to her memory at Lincoln, Grantham, Stam- 
ford, Geddiiigton, Northampton, Stony Strat- 
ford, Wohmm, Dimstable, St. Albans, Wal- 
tham, W est-cheap, and Charing. The effigy 
on her tomb, of remarkable beauty, appears 
to have been the work of an English gold- 
smith named William Torrell 

[For authorities see Stricldaud’s Queens, i. 41 8 ; 
Ptolomcei Lucensis Hist. EccL, Eerum Ital. SS.’ 
hluratori, xi. 743, and col. 116S. For details 
couemming Eleanor’s sickness, death, funeral, and 
the chantries and other foundations in her honour 
see Archa^ologia, xsix. 186, and Engl. Hist.Eev. 
(April 1S3S), X. 31o.] W. H. 

ELEANOPu OP Ppovea’Cb (d. 1291), 
queen of England and wife of Heniy III, 
was the daughter of Paymond Berenger IN, 
count of Provence, and his wife Beatrix, sister 
of Amadeus HI of Savoy. Both her father 
and her mother figure among the Provencal 
poets, and Eleanor herself is reported to have 
composed an heroic poem while yet a child, 
in her native language. This poem, wdiich 
is said to be still extant, she despatched to 
her future brother-in-law, Eichard, earl of 
Cornwall. Her learning and accomplishments 
were doubtless _ largely due to the fact that 
she had tor her instructors that Eomeo whom 
seventy years later Dante celebrated for his 
merit and his misfortunes (JPcircid. vi. ,■ Fae- 
En:L, ap. biEic'ELAXD, Lives of the Queens of 
Lnffiand). 

Towards the middle of June 1235 the ne- 
gotmtions for her marriage commenced, and 
y October proctors had been appointed to 
receive the lad/s dower. As, however, this 
was not forthcoming, Eleanor was despatched 
to her husband apparently without any por- 


tion. The marriage was celebrated by Ed 
mund Rich, archbishop of Canterbury, in bis 
cathedral city, 14 Jan. 1236, and the corona- 
tion ceremony was performed at Westminster 
on the following Sunday, 20 Jan. (Rymee, 
i. 341, 344-6 y Geevase op Oaitt. ii. 130; 
Matt. Paeis, iii. 334 ; yinn. of Teioheshury and 
of JVaverley, pp. 99, 316). The unpopularity 
from wLich the young c neen seems to have 
suffered during the who'e of her hfe in Eng- 
land perhaps had its beginning in the fact 
that she was accompanied hy her uncle MTl- 
liam, bishop elect of Valence. This prelate 
at once acquired an immense influence with 
the king, and there went round a rumour 
that, under his advice, Henry was meditating 
a chang'B in the constitution of his kiiif^doin 
(Matt. Paeis, iii, 234 ; Stebbs, ii.53). Though 
this uncle had to leave England very soon (c. 
February 1237), he returned before long, after 
having carried oft an immense treasure to his 
native land. The king’, it was currently said, 
was becoming uxorious, and suffering his own 
realm to be ruined by strangers from Poitou, 
Provence, or elsewhere. Early in 1245 Elea- 
nor procured the appointment of another 
uncle, Boniface of Savoy, as the successor to 
the saintly patriot, Edmund Rich, at Canter- 
bury. Nor was her unpopularity lessened 
when it wms discovered (1246) that the large 
annual payments made to her mother for the 
last five years were being diverted to the 
profit of her alien brother-in-law, Charles of 
Anjou. Against these causes of discontent 
should, however, be set certain other points 
which tell in her favour, such as the appoint- 
ment of her physician and confessor, the 
learned Nicholas of Farnham, to the see of 
Durham (9 June 1241) ; and her successful 
effort in the same year to reconcile her hus- 
band wdth the eari marshal, the restoration 
of whose office and earldom she also procured 
27 Oct. (Matt. Paeis, iii. 387, 388, iv. 86, 
158, 259,505). ' 

In 1242 Eleanor accompanied her husband 
to Gascony ( 20 May) ; and it was his extra- 
vagance and delay on her account, about the 
time of her confinement at Bordeaux( June 25), 
that led to the failure of this expedition and 
the return home of the discontented nobles. 
Towards the end of the next year she went 



Richard, earl of Cornwall. About the same 
time she persuaded the king to transfer Gas- 
cony and Chester from his brother to her son 
Edward; but, notwithstanding this, when 
the king crossed over to Bordeaux next year 
(6 Aug. 1263) he left his wife and brother as 
joint-governors of the ^kingdom. Early in 
12o4 she was engaged in raising money for 
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the Mug’s necessities^ and it was in lier name 
that the remarhable council of Westminster 
(35 April) was summoned. Shortly after- 
wards, despite the Mng’s prohibition, she left 
England (May 29) for BordeauK. After a 
family meeting at Chartres, she made a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Edmund at 
Pontigny, was splendidly entertained by 
Louis IX at the old Temple in Paris, and dis- 
embarked at Lover on 27 Dec. (Matt. Paeis, 
V. 42, &c. ; Lib. de AnL Leg. p. 23). 

Meanwhile the popular discontent does not 
seem to have diminished. In 1250 she was 
accused of exacting a vast sum of money 
from Aaron the Jew ; in 1255 not only the 
gueen, but also the king and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, her uncle, were impoverish- 
ing themselves to support the ambition of 
their uncle or brother Thomas of Savoy in 
North Italy. Three years later, at the time 
when Henry had no means for his own war 
against the Welsh, he could still supply funds 
for the gueen’s Mnsman (June 1258). Nor 
was Eleanor viewed with greater favour by 
the Mng’s Poitevin Mnsmen, who perhaps 
grudgedher the control of money they thought 
might be better spent among themselves, and 
certainly attributed all their misfortunes to 
her misconduct when they were banished 
from the realm (18 July 1258). Next year 
(11 N ov .) she was present when Henry did 
homage to his brother-in-law for Aquitaine. 

Eleanor at first appears to have approved 
of the provisions of Oxford ; but on finding 
that they could be turned to the hurt, of her 
own Mnsmen she is credited with influencing 
her husband and her eldest son against them 
(Ann. of JFotv. p. 355). After various journeys 
to and from Prance she took refuge in the 
Tower of London (May 26) ; and it was while 
attempting to go from this place to West- 
minster by water (July 13) that she met 
with that ill-treatment at the hands of the 
Londoners for wMch her son Edward took 
so disastrous a revenge at the hattle of Lewes. 
Three months later she had an interview with 
Louis IX at Boulogne (4 Oct.), and remained 
abroad after^her husband’s return (7 Oct. 
1263). Boring the course of the next year 
she was vainly attempting to get aid for" her 
husband in the ^ harons’ war ’ that had now 
broken out. After the battle of Lewes she 
liad g^atliered a great Host of mercenary troops 
at Sluys, and the king, who was now a pri- 
soner, had to issue orders for the protection 
of the coast against the descent of his own 
lartisans. When her funds were exhausted 
ler amy melted away. On 29 Oct. 1265 she 

landed mEniTland with the papal legate. The 

of her liie presents little of interest. She 
was so heavily weighted with debt that the 


twenty thousand marks with which the Lon- 
doners atoned for their insults had to be 
sent abroad for her creditors’ satisfaction. 
On 3 July 1276 she took the veil at Ames- 
bury, where she died, 25 June 1291, and wi 
buried with great ceremony, in the presence 
of her son, Edward I, and nearly aU the pre- 
lates and nobles of England, 9 Sept. Her 
heart was interred in the church of the Fran- 
ciscans in London (9-10 Dec.) The monastic 
chronicler's of the time reproach her for not 
having resigned her possessions on becomino- 
a nun. But it is probable that she was un- 
able to do this owing to her immense debts. 
These her son Edward ordered to be paid after 
her death. 

The extreme unpopularity of Queen Elea- 
nor is reflected in nearly all the contemporary 
annalists. Nor were these unfortunate rela- 
tions confined to her subjects alone. In 1252 
her arrogant conduct provoked her patient 
husband into an exclamation against feminine 
pride. Despite the affection which her eldest 
son, Edward, seems to have constantly shown 
for her, she is said hy one chronicler to have 
been the cause of the quarrel between him 
and his father in 1260. Even her affection 
for her kinsmen is no justification for her 
waste of English treasure on their hehaM 
On the other hand, her character presents 
not a few good points. Though apparently 
somewhat of an invalid (cf. A? 2 n. Limst. 
p. 203), she acted with vigour in the great 
crisis of 1264, and seriously angered the barons 
of the Cinq lie ports by hanging some of their 
partisans about the same time. The influence 
she exercised over her husband was perhaps, to 
some extent, continued over her son Edward I, 
if it be true, as one chronicler asserts, that it 
was at her prompting that he expelled tke 
Jews from England. 

Eleanor’s children were: Edward (I of 
England) [q.v.‘ 5 Edmund, afterwards Earl 
of Lancaster ( 0 . 16 Jan. 1245) ; Margaret 
(5. 29 Sept. 1240), married Alexander III of 
Scotland ; Beatrice, married Johnde Dreiis, 
duke of Brittany ; Katherine (5.25Nov.l253). 

[See authorities quoted in the text.] T. A. A. 

ELEHS, JOHN PHILIP (^.1690-1730), 
potter, was the son of Martin Elers, and 
grandson of Admiral Elers, commander of 
the fleet at Hamburg, who was a member of 
a noble Saxon family, and married a lady of 
the princely house of Baden. Martin Elers 
quitted his native country and settled in Am- 
sterdam, of which town he became burgo- 
master, and is said to have entertained the 
exiled queen, Henrietta Maria. He married 
in 1650 a daughter of Daniel van Mildert,by 
whom he had a daughter, married to bu 
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PMpps, and two sons, John Philip, 
to whom Queen Christina and the elector of 
3IaYence stood sponsors, and David. These 
tvo are said to have come to London in the 
train of the Prince of Orange in 1688, and 
Dawd set up as a merchant there. It is im- 
eerrain what led Elers to the discovery of 
the dne red clay at Bradwell in Staffordshire 
suitahle for producing red wmre in irnitation 
of the oriental hard red pottery which wms 
beino* imported by the East India companies 
into England. The brothers may have heard 
of it from John Dwight, the Fulham potter 
[q. T.] Somewhere about 1690 Elers settled 
at a place called Bradwell Wood, near Burs- 
lem, a very secluded spot, -where he esta- 
blished a manufactory. The productions were 
stored at a place called Dimsdale, about a 
mde distant, and the buildings -were said to 
be connected by a speaking tube ; the pottery 
was disposed of by David Elers in London, at 
his shop in the Poultry. Their special pro- 
duction was a red unglazed pottery, chiefly 
teapots, of very tasteful shape, with slight 
raised ornamentations of an oriental character 
executed with stamps. So anxious were the 
brothers Elers to preseiwe their secret, that 
they employed the stupidest workmen they 
could obtain, and an idiot to turn the -vFeel. 
Great curiosity was excited, and at last a man 
called Twyford and John Astbury [q. v.] 
were successful in discovering the secret, the 
latter by feigning idiocy. It is now gene- 
rally admitted that the brothers Elers were 
the introducers of salt-glazing into Staftbrd- 
shire, though they do not seem to have worked 
much with it themselves. From the date of 
the discovery of Elers’s secret a marked and 
wide-spreading change took place in the pro- 
ductions of the suiTounding potteries ; greater 
taste and intelligence were shown, and the 
oriental influence soon developed into a real 
English style. Authentic specimens of the 
Elers ware are of extreme rarity. Elers, -when 
the secret was no longer private, quitted Brad- 
well, and became connected -with the glass 
manufactory at Chelsea, where he assisted in 
the manufacture of soft porcelain. Subse- 
quently he removed to Dublin, w^here he set 
up a glass and china shop. He married Miss 
Banks, by w'hom he was father of Paul Elers, 
who was educated for the law, and married 
Mary, the daughter and heiress of Ed-ward 
Hungerford of Blackbourton Court, Oxford. 
He died in 1781, aged 82, leaving by her, 
among other children, Maria, the wife of Ei- 
chard Lovell Edgeworth [q. v.], and mother of 
Maria Edgeworth, the novelist [q. y.] There 
IS a medallion portrait of John Philip Elers 
done by Wedgw-ood, from a painting in the 
possession of the family, and there are two 


small mezzotint portraits of Paul Elers and 
his wife, engraved^from the life by Butler 
Clowes [q. v.] 


[Shaw’s Hist, of the Staffordshire Potteries; 
Solon’s Art of the old English Potter ; Church’s 
English Earthenware; Jewitt’s Life of Josiah 
lYedgwood; Hiss Meteyard’s Life of Josiah 
Wedgwood.] L. C. 

ELPLEDA or ^LEL^D (654-714 .?), 
abbess of YVhitby. [See under Eanpijei), 
b. 626.] 


ELPLEDA (6?. 918 ?), the lady of the 
Mercians. [See Ethelpleda.] 

ELFOED,EIOHAED (tZ.1714), vocalist, 
became famous in London as a singer of 
sacred music at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. In his youth he belonged 
to the choirs of Lincoln and Durham cathe- 
drals, and came to London to display his fine 
counter-tenor on the stage. His success at 
the theatres was small, owing to his awk- 
ward and ungainly appearance (Hawkin-s 
quoting Dr. Tudway). Elford was sworn a 
gentleman of the Chapel Royal on 2 Aug. 
1702, ‘ in an additional place to he added to 
the establishment,’ but there is no mention 
in the Cheque-book of the addition of 100/. 
to his salary for the excellence of his voice, 
referred to by several writers. Elford was 
also appointed lay vicar at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral and Westminster Abbey. His talent 
is praised by Croft as ‘ excelling all (as far as 
is known) that ever went before him, and lit 
to he imitated by all that came after him, he 
being in a peculiar manner eminent for his 
giving a due energy and proper emphasis to 
the words of his music,’ and also by Weldon, 
who composed six solo anthems for the cele- 
brated counter-tenor, Elford was also ad- 
mired in profane music ; he was chosen to 
take part in the performance before Queen 
Anne at St. James’s Palace of Eccles’s ^ Birth- 
day Songs,’ in 1703, and was advertised to 
sing ^ some new songs accom'oanied by the 
lute ’ at York Buildings in the same year. 
No mention of Elford is made by Downes or 
Genest. The well-known dancer, Mrs. Elford, 
was in the cast of D’Urfey’s ^ Wonders of 
the Sun,’ given at the Hay market in 1706, 
and this fact, noted by Downes, may have 
led to the assertion by Hawkins and later 
historians that Elford sang a part in that 
play. In Carey’s poem, ^ On the Death of 
the late famous Mr. Elford,’ published in 
1720, his loss is deplored in ' extravagant 
terms, and the patronage accorded to Elford 
by Queen Anne is alluded to. Some songs 
“ set by Mr. Elford,’ ^ Brightest Nymph,’ ‘ To 
thee, 0 gentle Sleep ’ (Tamerlane), ‘ To Chloris 
all soft charms agree,’ and ^ Ah ! cruel Damon, 
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cease/ are in tlie British Museum. Elford 
died on 29 Oct. 1714. He had a brother a 
sinsrer in the DuhLin Cathedral choir. 

[Hawhins's History of Music, 1853, p. 718 ; 
Cheque-hook of Chapel Eoyal, ed. Einibaiilt, 
pp. 24, 27; Croft’s 3Iusiea Sacra (1724), pre- 
face; 'Weldon’s Divine Harmony (1725), first 
collection; Daily Coiirant, 19 March 1703 ; 
Dovnes's Eoscius Anglicanus, various editions, 
lines following the entry of 9 April 1705; Carey’s 
Poems, 1720 , p. 22; Eccles’s Songs and^ Sym- 
phonies, 1703; Elford's printed Songs, Nos. 98 
and 99 in Horton collection, and No. 143 in col- 
lection bv Walsh, Brit. Mus. Library.] 

L. M. M. 

ELFORD, Sir WILLIAM (1749-1S37), 
banker, politician, and amateur artist, of 
Bickham, BucMaud Monachoruni, Devon- 
shire, bom in August 1749, vims the elder 
son of the Rev. Lancelot Elford of Bickham, 
and Grace, daughter of Alexander 'Wills of 
Ehngsbridge, Devonshire. His family was 
one of the oldest in the west of England. 
He was a partner in the hanking firm at Ply- 
mouth of Elford, Tingcombe, & Clerk, and 
was connected in many capacities with the 
same town. He was mayor of Plymouth in 
1797, and recorder from' 1798 to Pebrnary 
1833 ; M.P. for Plymouth from 1796 to 1800, 
when he was defeated, and brought an un- 
successful petition against his antagonist, Sir 
C. M. Pole, hart. He also represented LV est- 
buiy for some time. In July 1807 he was 
elected 3I.P. for Ptve, but resigned his seat in 
July 1808. He was lieutenant-colonel of the 
South Devon militia, and in that capacity ac- 
companied his regiment to Ireland during the 
Irish rebellion, 1798-9. On 29 Nov. 1800 he 
was created a baronet. He lived the latter 
part of his life at the Priory, Totnes, and was 
recorder of that borough for some years. He 
died at that place on 30 Nov, 183f, aged 89, 
and was buried in the parish church, where 
there is a tablet to his memory. Elford was 
a friend of 'William Pitt the younger ; fre- 
quently visited Bath, where he was noted as 
a whist-player ; was acquainted with many 
of the leading literary characters and artists 
of his day ; possessed considerable scientific 
attainments, and. in 1790 was elected fellow 
of the Royal Society and the Linnean Society. 
A few years before his death he published 
the results of Ms investigations as to a sub- 
stitute for common yeast, and his discoveries 
excited some attention. Elford was also an 
artist^ of great excellence; he was a constant 
contributor to the Ptoyal Academy exhibi- 
tions from li M to 1837, and his pictures were 
mpked by great taste and good draughtsman- 
ship^, The last exhibited by him was painted 
in his eighty-ninth year. There are two water- 


colour sketches hy him in the print room at 
the British Museum. His most important 
pictui'e was ^ The White Lady of Avenel,’ ex- 
nibited in 1822, and now in the possession 
of his grandson, Colonel Henry Cranstoun 
Adams of Lion House, Exmouth, and Crap- 
stone, Buckland Monachorum. There is a 
landscape by Elford at Windsor Castle, which 
he presented to the prince regent in 1819, and 
he also presented pictures painted by himself 
to the university of Oxford and to many of 
his friends. Elford was twice mamed ; his 
first wife was Mary, daughter and heiress of 
the Rev. John Davies of Plympton, who died 
in 1817, leaving one son, Jonathan Elford, 
who married and died in 1823 without issue, 
and two daughters, Grace Chard, died un- 
married 24 Peb. 1H36, and Elizabeth, who 
became the wife of General Sir George Pow- 
noH Adams, R.C.H. ; his second wife was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Humphrey Hall of 
Manadon, and widow of Lieutenant-colonel 
W^alroud. At Elford’s death the baronetcy 
became extinct. James Northcote, Pl.A. 
[q. V,], was an intimate friend of the Elford 
family, and painted numerous portraits of 
them, most of which, with others, are in the 
possession of the grandson, already mentioned, 
Colonel H. 0. Adams, at Exmouth. 

[Gent. Mag. 1838, new ser. ix, 206 ; Burke’s 
Extinct Baronetage ; Devonshire Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Literature, and Art, 
xviii. 114; Redgrave’s Diet, of xHtists ; Royal 
Academy Catalogues ; information from Colonel 
H. C. Adams and others.] L. C. 

ELGIN, Earls or. [See Belce, Jamies, 
1811-1863, eighth earl, governor-general of 
India; Betjce, PlOBEET, d. 1085, second earl; 
Beece, Thomas, 1055.^-1741, third earl; 
Beece, Thomas, 1766-1841, seventh earl.] 

, ELGIVA. [See HIlegiru,/. 956.] 

ELIAS, JOHN (1774-1841), W'elsh^me- 
thodist preacher, wms born on 6 May 1774 at 
a ^ smaR tenement ’ called Brynllwynbach, in 
the parish of Abererch, four miles east of Pwll- 
heli in Carnaiwonshire. His parents ^ were in 
humble circumstances, but they lived comfort- 
ably and respectably.’ As a boy he was cMefiy 
influenced hy his pateiuial grandfather, a small 
farmer and weaver, who taught him to read, 
and gave him his earliest religious impres- 
sions. The gi’andfather would take the boy 
after church to hear some of the famous South 
Whiles methodists, Elias thus became very 
religious, and was constantly convulsed with 
inward struggles and temptations. His chief 
difficulty was about Sunday amusements. He 
at last conquered this supreme temptation, 

I and occupied himself on that day in teacMng 
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^dren to read. ^Perliaps tliis was tlie first corned in Mancliester, Bristol, and London 
Sunday scliool in Carnaryonsliire.’ He read by liis fellow-conntiymen residing in tfiose 
eyery ‘Ti^elsli book lie could obtain, and cities. Tbe efiects of his preaclimg were ex- 
walked ten^ miles or more for a sermon on traordinaiy. His nnic[ue power oyer his audi- 
Sunday. He gradually became a decided ence suggests the comparison with Ayhitefield, 
methodist, though he long hesitated from fear whom he also resembled in his rigid Calvin- 
of backsliding, eyen when his faith was so istic theology. But though rough and un- 
«tronT tliat he was only turned from an eighty- trained he showed more logical capacity than 
mile pilo-rimao-e to Llangeitho by the death 'Wliitefield. His few printed sermons show 
of Daniel Lowlands. When about eighteen his little of the power exerted by his ‘ unearthly 
reiifious impressions were deepened during a tone and supernatural force, his gleaming 
loumey to the Bala association. Hetookser- eyes, his ideas flashing forth like the light- 
wee under a methodist weayer named G. Jones, ning.’ Striking stories are told of his scat- 
who liyed near Pen y Morya, through whose tering by his eloquence the unhallowed Sun- 
influence he at last, in September 1793, joined day fair at Phuddlan; his great speech at a 
the methodist society at HendreHowel. On Bible Society’s meeting at Beaumaris; aud 
Christmas day 1794'^he was ^ receiyed a mem- his glowing description of how Lord Angle- 
ber ol' the monthly meeting, and allowed the sey was sayed at Waterloo to preside over 
priyileo-e of attempting to preach the gospel’ that assembly. He soon won a foremost place 
fcs fame as an itinerant preacher Ayas spread iu his connexion, and was one of the first 
throii-rh CarnaiwonsMre. He besought the preachers to be ordained at Bala in 1811, 
brethren to allow him to accept an inAutation when the methodists practically seceded from 
to half a year’s schoohng in Manchester, but the established church. He took a prominent 
was ‘ sharply rebuked ’ for the pride which part in drawing up the methodists’ articles 
prompted the request. He was permitted, of faith (ISflS), and in insisting on their 
dowew, to haye some months’ schooling at necessity. lie accumulated a great deal 
the Lev. E. Pachardsou’s school at Carnar- of information on theological and historical 
yon. where he ^made such progress in Eng- subjects, and at the end of bis life warmly 
lish as enabled him to understand the subject- Ayelcomed the establishment of theological 
matter of what he was reading in that Ian- colleges in his denomination. He was hot 
wiage,’ and ‘ became tolerably conversant and violent in his creed, and bitterly opposed 
^th the Greek and Hebrew scriptures, espe- to the Llrniinian methodists’ for breaking 
dally through lexicons.’ This was in 1796. np the unity of doctrine in North Welsh re- 
On Feb. of that year he married Elizabeth ligious bodies. He was a strong tory and 
Broadhead, who kept a shop at Llanyechell loyalist, a great admirer of George III, and 
in Andesey, where Ehas subsequently re- an irreconcilable opponent of catholic eman- 
sided. He had by her four children, two cipation. He was especially careful in check- 
only of whom suiwiyed their birth. For the ing the disorders that _ in some cases tend to 
first years of their marriage they had a hard fioAV from great religious excitement. He 
struggle, but latterly the business improved, made great exertions for theBible Society, the 
andEiias was able to leave the entire manage- London Missionary Society, and for Sunday 
ment to his AA’ife and deAmte himself exclu- schools. He Avas an early adAmcate of total 
siyely to preaching. Anglesey, the inime- abstinence. 

diate sphere of his operations, was in an ex- In 18:29 Elias’s AA'ife died, and on 10 Feb. 
ceptionally low moral and religious condition. 1830 he married Lady Bulkeley, the AAudow 
But his incessant denunciations of ^fornica- of Sir John Bulkeley, a lady Avhose wealth 
tiou, Avrecking, drunkenness, Sabbath break- set him free from all worldly cares, and 
ing,’ and the other characteristic sins of the AAdiose social position did not preA^ent the 
island, worked a great reformation. Mlis union from being one of complete happiness, 
preaching at length became the most attrac- After this marriage he resided at a house 
tive of the islaud, so that he was attended called Yron, near LlangeAuii, also in Angle- 
foy the whole population of the neighbour- sey. Iu 1838 he had a serious carriage acci- 
hood wherever he went, and places of Avor- dent, from which he neArer completely re- 
ship hitherto shunned as contemptible were coA^ered. In 1840 he contracted a fresh sick- 
frequented when he occupied them by eA^en ness when preaching. He died on 8 June 
respectable people.’ The couA^ersion of Angle- 1 841. Ten thousand persons, it was believed, 
sey to methodism dates from his work there, attended his funeral in LlaiiA’aes churchyard. 
But, like all the old Welsh preachers, he ^ As a preacher,’ cried his enthusiastip medi- 
wandered far and wide on his mission. He cal attendant, ‘ there has not been his equal 
was known all over Wales; he frequently since the apostle to the Gentiles.’ He was 
preached at Lh’erpool ; and was equally wel- certainly the greatest orator among th& 
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remarkable series of the preachers of early 
'Welsli methodism. 

His published writings include: 1. ‘Trae- 
thawd ar y Sabboth,’ 1809, which has gone 
through several editions. 2. ^Buddioldeb yr 
ian ibobl ienaingc, neu bregeth ar Galar. iii. 
27/ 1818. 3. ‘ Teymged i goffadwriaeth 

brenin rhinweddol : Sylwedd pregeth a bre- 
gethwyd ar yr achlysur o farwolaeth George 
V Trydydd/ 1820. 4. ^Marwolaethgweision 

fiydilaVn i Dduw yn achlysur i annog y rhai 
byw i yniwroli y’ ngwasanaeth eu Hargi- 
wydd : sef, Sylwedd pregeth [on Josh. i. 2] 
a draddodwyd v’ Nghjrudeithasfa/ Pwllheli, 
1826. 5. ' The Death of a faithful Minister, 
with a view to the decease of Rev. E. Morris,’ 
the above translated into English, 1826. 

6. ^ Mawr ddrwg y pechod o ymgaledu o dan 
freintiau crefyddol; sef, Sylwedd pregeth a 
draddodwyd y’ Rghymdeithasfa,’ Llanrwst, 
1828. 7, ^ Cofiant o fywyd a marwolaeth 
Pi. Jones, Dinas ; At yr hyn ychwanegwyd 
pigion o’i lythyran ac o’i waith prydyddol, 
Ynghyd a llythyr ats oddiwrth T. Charles,’ 
1834. 8. ^ Annogaeth i r Cymry i hleidio cad- 
wraeth y Sabbath trwy anfon eirchion i’r 
Senedd,’ Eangor, 1836. 9. ‘Pregethau y 

diweddar Barch. J. Elias wedi eu hysgrif- 
enu mewn llaw fer — gan H. Hughes,’ 1849. 
10. ‘ Pregeth i bobl ieuainc,’ 1850, 11. ^ Trae- 
thawd ar Gvfiawnhad Pechadur, vn dangos 
y ffordd y mae Duav . . . yn cyfiawnhau 
pechaduriaid,’ 1870. 12. ^ The Two Famihes, 
a Sermon,’ twice printed in English. 

[Elias’s autobiographical memoirs form the 
basis of the Life of John Elias, by the Pev. 
E. Morgan of Syston, who also edited Yaliiable 
Letters, Essays, and other Papers of John Elias, 
which Contain additional biographical material ; 
Owen Jones’s Great Preachers of Wales ; Eicliard 
Parry’s Adgofion am J. Elias ; the estimate of 
his contemporaries may be seen, for example, in 
Poulkes’s Ccfiadwriaeth y Cyfiawn, pregeth ar 
yr aehijsnro farwolaetli J. Elias {1S42) ; and in 
Eliasia, neu rai sylwadan ar gymeriad arei- 
thyddol a phregethwraethol J. Elias (1S44); 
Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mns.] T. F, T. 

ELIEAHK, Loses. [See Miteeay.] 

ELIOT. [See also Eliott, Elliot, 
Elliott, and Elyot.] 

^ELIOT, EDYTARD, Loed Eliot (1727- 
1804j, politician, eldes t son of Richard Eliot 
of Port Eliot, Cornwall, who married in 
March 1726 Harriot, natural daughter of 
James Craggs, secretary of state, was born 
in the parish of St George, Hanover Square, 
8 July 1727. In company with Phili o Stan- 
ho’pe, the illegitimate son of Lord Caester- 
£eld, he travelled through Holland, Germany 


and Switzerland, under the charge of the 
Rev. YValter Harte. On his return through 
France he met Lord Charlemont, who found 
that Eliot’s ‘ excellent understanding, culti- 
vated and improved Ipy the best education, 
and animated by a mind of the most pleasing 
cast, rendered him the most agi*eeable of 
companions,’ and in Hardy’s ^Memoirs of 
Charlemont,’ i. 61-8, is a long account of a 
visit which the young men paid to Montes- 
quieu at his seat near Bordeaux. Among 
the manuscripts at Port Eliot are numerous 
letters written by Eliot during this period 
to his father, twenty letters from the father 
to his son, ten from Harte, half a dozen from 
Lord Chesterfield, and three from Philip 
Stanhope at Leipzig to Eliot in England 
{Hist. MSS. Co7nm. 1st Rep. p. 41). He 
inherited the family estates, on the death of 
his father through consumption, on 19 Mov. 
1748, and he married at St. James’s, "WMst- 
minster, on 25 Sept. 1756, Catherine, sole 
child and heiress of Edward Elliston of 
Guestingthorpe, Essex, by his wife Catherine 
Gibbon. Mrs. Eliot was a first cousin of 
Gibbon, the historian, ^ and their three sons,’ 
says Gibbon, ‘ are my nearest male relations 
on the father’s side.’ Eliot w'as possessed of 
vast borough influence in Cornwall. Accord- 
ing to Bentham, who made his acquaintance 
at Bowood in 1781, wMen Eliot had been 
connected in politics with Lord Shelburne 
for sixteen years, he wms ‘ knight of the shire 
and puts in seven borough members for Corn- 
wall.’ The constituencies of Liskeard, St. 
Germans, and Grampound were at this time 
entirely under his control, and among his 
nominees werePhilip Stanhope, Samuel Salt 
( immortalised in Charles Lamb’s ‘ Essays of 
Elia’), Gibbon, and Bryan Edwards. Stanhope 
was brought in for Liskeard in 1754, ' owing 
to IMr. Eliot’s friendship, in the most friendly 
manner imaginable,’ but his return lor ot. 
Germans in 1761 was attended ‘ de mauvaise 
gi'ace,’ though he ‘ might have done it at first 
in a friendly and handsome manner,’ and 
the price paid on the second occasion was 
2,0001 Gibbon’s election was also an act of 
‘ private friendship, though, as it turned outy 
much to Eliot’s regret.’ Eliot himself sat for 
St. Germansfrom 1748to 1768,Liskeard£rom 
1768 to 177 0 , and for the county of Cornwall 
from 1775to 1784, when he was created Baron 
Eliot of St. Germans (30 Jan. 1784). In 
1751 he was appointed receiver-general for 
the Prince of Wales in the duchy of Corn- 
wall, a lucrative post estimated at 2,OOOL 
per annum, and from January 1760 to March 
1776 he was a commissioner for the board of 
trade and plantations. The ministry ofRorth 
was supported by him in the early stages of 
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the American but in March 1776 he 
voted against the emnloyment of the Hessian 
troops, and resigned his position at the board 
of trade. Gibbon, hke his patron in politics, 
supported the Tory ministry at first, and con- 
tinued to vote ^ith them until the dissolu- 
tion in 1781, when ^Mr. Eliot was deeply 
engaged in the measures of opposition, and the 
electors of Lisheard are commonly of the 
same opinion as Mr. Eliot.’ Seven letters 
from Gibbon to Eliot, two of which are in 
defence of his parliamentary conduct, are at 
Port Ehot {Rist. MSS. 'Comm. 1st Ptep. 
p. 41). It is mentioned in Hansard’s ^ Pari. 
Hist.’ XX. 6*21, to Eliot’s credit, that vrhen it 
was proposed to vest in the two universities 
the sole right of printing almanacks, Carnan, 
a bookseller, petitioned against the measure, 
and Erskine spoke in support of the petition 
with such success that although Eliot had 
come up from Cornwall at the request of the 
chancellor of Oxford University to support 
the bill, he was converted to the opposite 
side through Erskine’s arguments, and pub- 
licly aclmowledged it in the lobby. The 
manor of Charlton in Kent came to him 
through his descent from Graggs in 17G5, 
and on 15 April 1789 he assumed by sign- 
manual the name and arms of that family. 
He died at Port Ehot 17 Eeb. 1804, and his 
wife died on 23 Eeb. They were both buried 
at St. Germans on 1 March. The Eliots 
were among the earhest patrons of Pv.eynolds, 
and Lord Ehot was ‘ one of Sir Joshua’s most 
famihar and valued friends,’ to whom he sat 
for his portrait in March 1781 and January 
1782, and by whom Lady Eliot’s portrait, a 
kit-cat, was painted in January 1786. He 
belonged to the Literary Club, and several 
of his savings are recorded in ^ Boswell.’ He 
brought under Johnson’s notice the account 
of Lord Peterborough in Captain Carleton’s 
* Memoirs,’ and the introduction was repaid 
with the remark; ^ I did not think a young 
lord could have mentioned to me a book in 
English history that was not known to me.’ 
Bentham described him as ' a modest, civil, 
good kind of man, sensible enough, but with- 
out those pretensions which one would ex- 
pect to find in a man whose station in his 
country is so commanding and political in- 
fluence so great. He is modest enough in his 
conversation about politics, but desponding. 
He says he scarce ever looks into a paper, 
nor does he, for fear of ill news.’ Several 
of his letters are among the manuscripts 
of Lord Lansdowne {Rist. MSS. Comm. 6th 
Pep. p. 238). 

[Gibbon’s Memoirs (1827 ed.), i. 16, 57, 213, 
226-7, ii. 75, 123, 125, 138 ; Chesterfield’s Let- 
ters (1845 ed.), ii. 355, 364, iv. 337, 394-5, v. 


449-50; Bentham’s Life (Works x.), 96, 97, 101 ; 
Taylor’s Sir Joshua Reynolds, ii. 343, 387, 431, 
499 ; Boswell (Hill’s ed.), i. 479, hi. 54, iv. 78-9, 
326, 332-4; Walpole’s Journals, 1771-83, ii. 26; 
Lysons’s Environs, iv. 331, 333, 342 ; Boase and 
Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub.i. 137, iii. 1171; Genea- 
logy of Eliot and Graggs, Misoell. Geneal. and 
Herald, ii. 44, and privately printed 1868.] 

w. p. a 

ELIOT, ED WAED GHAKVILLE, third' 
Exrl or St. Grrmxrs (1798-1877), diplo- 
matist, was the only son of "W illiam, second 
earl of St. Germans, by his first wufe, Lady 
Georgiana Augusta Leveson-Gower, fourth 
daughter of the fir’st Marquis of Staftbrd. He 
was horn 29 Aug. 1798, was educated at 
"Westminster School and Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, and was created honorary LL.D. of 
Dublin in 1843. In January 1824 Lord 
Eliot, by which name he wms known till 
1845, entered parliament as member for Lis- 
keard, which borough he continued to repre- 
sent until the passing of the Heform Bill in 
1832. Canning appointed him lord of the 
treasury in his brief administration of 1827. 
He had been appointed secretary of legation 
at Madrid in 1823, and at Lisbon in 1824 
(Doyle, Baronage) . In 1834 he was sent 
to Spain as envoy extraordinary. The Carlist 
war was then raging, and Eliot concluded an 
agreement with the two belligerent forces, 
by which prisoners on both sides were to he 
treated according to the laws of civilised 
war. This treaty, known as the ‘ Eliot Con- 
vention,’ effectually put an end to the sangui- 
nary system of reprisals. Within a month of 
the conclusion of the treaty it was the 
means of saving the lives of more than six 
hundred of the royalist troops. The uopu- 
lace of Madrid was furious, believing that it 
might he the commencement of a policy ^ to 
protoeolise ’ Spain in the manner of Belgium. 
Upon his return to England in 1837 Eliot 
was returned to parliament for East Corn- 
wall, which he continued to represent until 
1845. England having permitted Spain to 
enlist soldiers within her temtories, Eliot 
moved an address in the House of Commons, 
in 1838, condemning the policy which had 
been sanctioned by Lord Palmerston. Hisi 
speech was much applauded, hut the motion 
was defeated on a division taken by sur- 
prise. In 1841 Eliot, who was a moderate 
whig in politics, was appointed by Sir Ho- 
bert Peel chief secretary for Ireland, then 
in a very disturbed state. Eliot in the ses- 
sion of 1843 introduced an arms hill, which 
required the registration of firearms, and 
restricted the importation of arms and am- 
munition. The measure was obstinately con- 
tested at every stage, hut eventually becamer 
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law. Eliot often addressed tlie Iiouse on ! 
Irisli questions, with, the respect even of ^ 
opponents. In January 1845 liliot resig’ned | 
the Irish chief secretaryship, and on the death i 
of his father succeeded to the peerage as 
Earl St. Germans. He was appointed post- ^ 
master-general hr Sir Eohert Peel, and^held j 
that office till the fall of Peel’s administra- i 
tion. The Earl of Aberdeen, on becoming | 
prime minister in December 1852, appointed 
him lord-lieutenant of Ireland. He held i 
the post during Lord Aberdeen’s pTemiership. 
He received the queen and the prince con- 
sort in 1853 on the opening of the Great 
Exhibition of Dublin. On 16 Feb. 1855 
Palmerston acceded to office as premier, and 
St. Germans retained in the new government 
the post of Irish Hceroy, but on the recon- 
struction of the ministry a few days later, re- 
tired from office. After his return from Ire- 
land St. Germans was for several years lord 
steward of the household, He was afterwards, 
as long as his health permitted, the queen’s 
confidential adviser at all critical periods, 
and especially on family matters. He ac- 
companied the Prince o*f I\'’’ales on his tour 
through Canada and the LTnited States in 
ISGO. He never ceased to take a deep inte- 
rest in public affairs. Though he acted with 
the liberals on political questions generally, 
his advice was frequently sought by leaders 
on the opposite side. He declined to join in 
the ^ X 0 Popery ’ agitation in 1850, and pub- 
lished his reasons for objecting to it. He i 
spoke seldom, but was geuerally respected for 
Ms fairness and ability : and he was a good 
landlord to his tenantry in Cornwall. He 
was depiitv-lieutenant of the coimtv (1841) 
and special deputv-warden of the Stannaries 
a552 He died 7 Oct. 1877. 

In 1824 lie married Lady Jemima Corn- 
wallis, tMrd daiiahter and coheiress of 
Charles, second and last marquis Cornwallis, 
by his wife, the Lady Louisa Gordon, daugh- 
ter and coheiress of Alexander, fourth duke 
of Gordon. He had issue three sons and 
one daushter, Granville Charles ComwaDis, 
the second son, was a captain in the Cold- 
strtfam guards, and was killed at Inkerman, 
5 Aov. 1854. William Gordon Cornwallis 
(born 14 Dee. 1829), the eldest son, who 
became fourth Earl of St. Germans, was siim- 
'moned to the House of Lords in 1870 in his 
father 3 barony of Eliot ; was engaged in the 
■diplomatie service till 1805; was M.P. for 
Devonport from 1866 to 1S6S, and died 
19 March ISSl, His brother, Ilenry Corn- 
wails Elot, became fifth earl. 

[Ann. Peg. 1S77 ; Times, 8 Oct. 1877 ; 
■Western "WeehlyKews, 13 Oet.1877 ; Hansard’s 
Parlkmentarj Debates.] G. B. S. 


ELIOT, FHAHCIS PERCE YAL (1 756 
1818), writer on fi.nance, born about 1756, 
entered the civil service, and was at the time 
of his death and for many years previously 
one of the commissioners of audit at Somer- 
set House. He took a very great interest in 
the volunteer yeomanry service, was succes- 
sively major and colonel of the Staffordshire 
volunteer cavalry, and wrote, with reference 
to that movement, ^ Six Letters on the sub- 
ject of the Armed Yeomanry,’ 1794 ; new 
edition,’ 1797. Eliot died at Portman Street, 
London, on 23 Ang. ISIS. He wms married 
and had a largefamily. lie wrote : 1.^ Demon- 
stration, or Financial Remarks, with occa- 
sional Observations on Political OcciuTences,’ 
1807. 2. ^ Observations on the Fallacy of 

! the supposed Depreciation of the Paper Cur- 
rency of the Hingdom, with Reasons for dis- 
senting from the Report of the Bullion Com- 
mittee,’ 1811; new edition, with answers to 
criticisms, same year. 3. ^ Letters on the 
Political and Financial Situation of the Bri- 
tish Empire in the years 1814, 1815, and 
181G,’ addressed to the Earl of Liverpool, 
and published in the ^Pamphleteer’ of those 
dates. Ehot was engaged at the time of his 
( death in writing largely for the CEgis,’ a 
weekly paper in which he was interested. 

[Gent. Mag. October 1818, p)- 378 ; Observa- 
tions, p. 3 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] F. IV-T. 

ELIOT, GEORGE. [See Ceoss, 

Axn.] 

ELIOT, SiE JOHM (1592-1632), patriot, 
the son of Richard Eliot and his wife Bridget 
(Carswell) of Port Eliot, near St. Germans 
in Corn'wall, was born on or shortly before 
20 April 1592. The impetuosity which was 
the distinguishing mark of his parliamentary 
career revealed itself in a boyish outbreak, in 
wbich he wounded a neighbour, Mr. Moyle, 
who had complained to his father of his ex- 
travagance. It was also in keeping with 
his placable disposition that he should be 
sobered by the incident, and should have 
craved forgiveness for the wrong which he 
had done. On 4 Dec. 1607 he matriculated 
at Exeter College, Oxford (Boase, Heg. ColL 
Bxoyi. Ixix.), where he remained three years, 
and though he did not take a degree, his par- 
liamentary speeches showed the thorongh- 
I ness with which he had conducted his studies. 
His religion was deep-seated, thoroughly^pro- 
' testant in tone, but not careful to take offence 
at the small ceremonial scandals which vexed 
the soul of the ordinary puritan, as long as 
he had reason to think that they did not 
cover an attempt to reintroduce p)apal doc- 
trines and practices. 
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^ter leaving tte nniversity Eliot betook 
iiimseif to one of the inns of court to master 
so mucli of the law as was then considered 
a necessary part of the education of a gentle- 
man. He*^ afterwards travelled on the conti- 
nent, where he met George Yilhers, then an 
i^ihnown youth, and took great pleasure in 
Ms society. On his return to England in the 
winter of 1 61 1 , he ni arried Ehadagund, daugh- 
ter of Ptichard Gedie of Trebursye, Cornwall. 
In 1614 Eliot sat in the Addled parliament for 
St. Germans. In 1618 he was knighted, and 
in 1619, by the favour of the companion of 
Ms continental travels, who had now be- 
come Marquis of Buckingham and lord high 
admiral, he was appointed vice-admiral of 
Devon. He did not sit in the ;parhameiit of 
1621. In 1623, during the absence of his 
patron in Spam, he first came into collision 
with the court. He arrested a pirate named 
Mutt. Mutt, however, had a protector in Sir 
George Calvert, the secretary of state, and 
Ehot was committed to the Marshalsea on 
some trumped-up charges connected wdth the 
arrest. He was only liberated on 23 l)ec., 
more than two months after the return of 
Buckingham, who had now become a duke- 
in the parliament of 1624 Eliot sat for the 
Cormsh borough of Newport. His maiden 
speech on 27 Feb. at once revealed a powmr 
of oratory unlike anything which had been 
heard before in the House of Commons. It 
also revealed an independence of character 
which was less unusnal. Eliot sympathised 
deeply with Buckingham’s warlike policy 
directed against Spain, but he had an ideal- 
ist’s reverence for the House of Commons as 
the depository of the wisdom of the nation. 
From first to last he Avas vehement in sus- 
taining its privileges, sometimes CA^en at the 
expense of wEat might at the time seem 
graver interests. He now asked that the 
question of freedom of speech AAEich had 
been raised in the last days of the parlia- 
ment of 1621 might he finally settled. The 
house was intent on other matters, and Eliot’s 
proposal was shelved in a committee. 

Ehot, as might hax'e been expected, gave 
Ms voice for a breach Avdtli Spain. On 24 April 
he called for thanks to the king and prince 
on their declaration that there should be no 
conditions for the catholics in the French 
marriage treaty. Before the prorogation he 
advocated the impeachment of Middlesex. He 
was still an adherent of Buckingham, and was 
marked out for a place in his cortege if he had, 
as was intended, gone to France, shortly after 
the accession of Charles I, to fetch the future 
queen, the Princess Henrietta Maria. On 
April 1625 he wrote to the duke to assure 
him that he hoped to become ‘ wholly deA'oted 


to the contemplation of his excellence.’ In the 
parliament of 1625, the first parhament of the 
new reign, Eliot again represented Nevrport. 
On 23 June he spoke for the purity and unity 
of religion, arguing for the enforcement of the 
laws against the catholics . It was probably the 
tolerance shown hy Charles to the catholics, 
in defiance of his promise made to the last 
parliament, wMch roused Eliot’s suspicions 
of his government. lie took a strong part 
against bVentAA^orth in the case of a disputed 
election. On 8 July, when it was knOAvn 
that Buckingham had adAused Charles to ask 
for a grant of money for the war in addition 
to the two subsidies wMch had been akeady 
A'oted, Eliot Avas chosen to remonstrate AAuth 
the duke, eAudently as a person Avho Avms still 
on good terms witli liim. The arguments 
Axhich he used to induce Buckingham to 
abandon the demand AAEick had been made 
for further subsidies aAmided the main point 
at issue, the necessity or otheiwise of a large 
grant for the service of the A\mr, and may, 
therefore, gwe rise to a suspicion that though 
Eliot already shared the general opinion as to 
Buckingham’s incompetency as a A\"ar mini- 
ster, he did not like to tell him this to his 
face. On 6 Aug., after the adjournment to 
Oxford, he appeared for the last time as a me- 
diator, declaring his distrust in a war policy 
AAEich extended to Denmark, Saimy, Ger- 
many, and France, but throAAung the blame 
of the late miscarriages, not on Bucking- 
ham, but on the navy commissioners. An 
attempt Avhich AA’^as subsequently made to in- 
duce Buckingham to make concessions broke 
down on the duke’s persistence, with Charles’s 
support, in refusing to admit to the direction 
of alfairs counsellors Avho might have the con- 
fidence of the House of Commons. It was 
this refusal Avhich marks Eliot’s final breach 
Avith him. Yet, though in the Avarm debates 
which folloAved he had taken up some notes 
of Sir B. Cotton, and had w^orked them up 
into a speech of bitter inA^ectwe against the 
duke, he alloAv^ed his Avords to remain un- 
spoken, and contented himself with watching 
events during the remainder of the session 
(see Gaedin'EKj Hist, of Bngland, 1603-42^ 
V. 425). 

In the Avinter Avhich folloAv^ed, Eliot was 
witness of the miserable condition of the 
men aaEo had returned from the Cadiz voyage, 
and a\Eo, ill-clothed andhalf-staiwed, crowded 
the streets of Plymouth. Accordingly, Avhen 
he Avas elected to the neAv parliament which 
met in 1626, this time as member for St. Ger- 
mans, he came to it entirely estranged from 
the man whom he had for many years regarded 
with affection. Eliot was not one whose feel- 
ings AA^ere ever at a moderate heat. He had the 
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oratorical temperament, and as soon as lie dis- 
trusted Bncking'liam lie belieTed liim capable 
of tke "worst crimes. He could not conceiTe 
him as be really Tvas, incapable and vain, yet 
animated "witb a sincere desire to ser^’e his 
country in displaying Ms own power. He 
set biiin down as a traitor who was prepared 
deliberately to sacrifice national interests in 
order to enrich and aggrandise himself and 
Ms kindred. 

Eliot’s conviction of BncMngham’s mis- 
demeanors was increased hy the circum- 
stances under which the parliament of 1626 
opened. Charles, in order to rid MmseK of 
opposition, had kept at a distance from West- 
minster those among the members of the last 
parliament who had most severely criticised 
Ms policy by naming them sheriffs of their re- 
spective counties. It was therefore upon Ehot, 
who had been allowed to come to parliament, 
as having taken no part in that criticism, that 
the leadersMp of the new house fell. He 
began by calling for inq uiry into the causes of 
the recent disaster, and when the committee 
which conducted the examination came upon 
traces of the misdeeds of the duke, he was iu- 
clined to exaggerate them, sometimes from 
mere want of knowledge of the circumstances 
"under wMch Buckingham had acted. He 
soon came to the conclusion that the favou- 
rite, having dragged England into a war with 
Spain, was now about to drag her into a war 
with Prance, simply in order to fill Ms purse 
with the tenths of prize goods which were 
the perquisite of the lord high admiral. On 
27 March he made a furious attack on Buck- 
ingham, and Charles, having intervened, per- 
suaded the house on 4 April to present a re- 
monstrance, asserting its right to question the 
Mghest subjects of the crown. It was a claim 
to render ministerial responsibility once more a 
reality, and thereby indirectly to make parlia- 
ment supreme. He had already persuaded the 
house to vote a resolution granting subsidies, 
but to postpone the bringing in of the bill 
"wMeh alone could give legality to the reso- 
lution, and thus to dangle before the king’s 
eyes the expectation of receiving supplies of 
war in order to induce Mm to abandon Buck- 
ingham. 

As Charles was not to be persuaded, the 
impeachment of Buckingham, wMchhad long 
been threatened, took its course. It was 
carried to the lords on 8 May by eight ma- 
nagei^, of whom Eliot was one. It was on 
Eliot that devolved on 10 May the duty of 
sumiiLing up the charges, and in doing so he 
compared Buckingham to Sejanus. On the 
3.1th Hiot was sent to the Tower, together 
with Sir Dudley Digges. The commons refused 
to proceed to bus in ess till their members were 


released. Digges was set free on the 16th 
and Eliot on the 19th. They were the last 
members ever imprisoned for words spoken 
in parliament. As Charles could not stop 
the impeachment in any other way, he dis- 
solved parliament on 15 June. 

When the session was ended Eliot was dis- 
missed from the justiceship of the peace and 
the vice-admiralty of Devon, and in 1627 was 
imprisoned in the Oatehoiise for refusing to 
pay Ms share of the forced loan. He was 
hberatedwben it became evident that another 
parliament must be summoned, and when 
Charles’s third parliam ent met ,17 March 1628, 
Eliot sat in it as member for the county of 
Cornwall. He at once joined in the "cry 
against arbitrary taxation, and made his voice 
heard from time to time, though during the 
earlier part of the session the house was more 
inclined to follow Wentworth, who, though 
equally firm in his resolution to procure a 
removal of the subjects’ grievances, was less 
incisive than Eliot in his mode of dealing with 
the king. On *5 May Wentworth’s leadership 
came to an end, upon Charles’s refusal to 
concede his demands, and Eliot then came to 
the front, and joined Coke and the lawyers in 
promoting the Petition of Eight, and in re- 
fusing to agree to anytMng short of its full 
acceptance by the king. When, after the 
king’s first answer, that acceptance appeared 
unlikely, Eliot called upon the house to draw 
up a remonstrance, and, being interrupted by 
the speaker in a hostile allusion to Bucking- 
ham, refused to continue a speech in which 
he was not free to express all Ms mind. The 
king for once gave way, and on 7 June gave 
Ms assent to the Petition of Eight. During 
the short remainder of the session Eliot con- 
tinued the assault on Bucldngham. 

In the session of 1629, after Buckingham’s 
murder, Eliot led the attack upon the Ar- 
minians and ceremonialists, who were, as 
I he held, unprotestantising the doctrine and 
' the services of the church. He pointed out 
that those who professed the opinions against 
which the House of Commons protested had 
been chosen for preferment in the church, 
and he proposed to meet the one-sided favour 
of the king by an equally one-sided proscrip- 
tion by parliament. He found, however, that 
it was easier to point out who were to he 
excluded from office in the church than it was 
to define the doctrines which were to be alone 
accepted. The house followed him in sum- 
moning to its bar some of the inculpated per- 
sons j hut before they appeared on t ne scene a 
new question arose. The claim of the king 
to levy provisionally tonnage and poundage 
without consent of parliament was disputed, 
and while Pym wished to discuss the legal 
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(question, Eliot preferred first to take in 
Land a question of privilege v^liich had arisen 
by tke seizure of tlie goods of a member 
of tbe house who had refused to pay the 
duties. The officers of the customs who had 
effected the seizure were summoned to the 
bar, but the king intervened, and directed the 
adioumment of the house, that an attempt 
might be made in the interval to discover a 
compromise. On his direction of a second 
adioumment on 2 March, the speaker was 
held down in his chair, while Eliot, amidst 
increasing tumult, read out three resolutions 
which were intended to call the attention 
of the country to the king’s proceedings in 
respect to religion and taxation. The resolu- 
tions were actually put by Holies, just as the 
king arrived to prorogue parliament. 

On T March Eliot, with eight other mem- 
bers, was sent to the Tower, and on the 10th 
parliament was dissolved. "When on the 18th 
Ehot was examined as to his conduct, he re- 
plied : ‘ I refuse to answer, because I hold 
that it is against the privilege of parliament 
to speak of anything which was done in the 
house.’ Eliot’s position was that he was ac- 
countable to the house only, and that no 
power existed with a constitutional right to 
inquire into his conduct in it. Charles struck 
at Eliot not merely as a political antagonist, 
but as the assailant of Buckingham, and in 
his anger described him as ‘ an outlawed man, 
desperate in mind and fortune.’ 

'With all their wish to strike at Eliot and 
his fellows, the crown lawyers had some diffi- 
culty in discovering the best method of pro- 
cedure. Thev did not like to accuse them 
ot words spoken in the house, and it was not 
till October that Attorney-general Heath de- 
termined to bring an information against 
Ehot, Holies, and Valentine in the court of 
king’s bench. On 29 Oct. Eliot was removed 
to the Marshalsea, a prison specially con- 
nected with that court. On 26 Jan. 1630 the 
three appeared at the bar of the king’s bench. 
The charge against them was not that they 
had spoken certain words, but that they had 
formed a conspiracy to resist the king’s law- 
ful order, to calumniate the ministers of the 
crown, and to assault the speaker. The court 
decided that it had jurisdiction in the case. 
Eliot simply continued to refuse to acknow- 
ledge that jurisdiction, and on 12 Eeh. was 
sentenced, in his absence through illness, to a 
fine of 2,000Z. 

Eliot was once more sent back to the Tower. 
A word of acknowledgment that he was in 
the wrong would have given him his liberty, 
but for him to make that acknowledgment 
was to surrender those privileges of parliament 
which in his eyes were equivalent to the 


liberties of the nation. He solaced himself 
in his confinement by writing an account of 
the first parliament of Charles I, under the 
title of the ^ Negotium Posteroriim,’ and a po- 
litical-philosophical treatise, which he styled 
^ The Monarchy of Man.’ Eliot was not a 
republican. His ideal state was one in which 
the king governed with very extended powers, 
but in which he received enlightenment by 
constantly listening to the advice of parlia- 
ment. Eliot’s revolutionary work, in short, 
was rather in tendency than in deliberate 
j iidgment . The result of his action, if carried 
on by his successors, would be the subordi- 
nation of the crown to parliament ; but he 
w^as an enthusiastic orator rather than a lo- 
gical thinker, and he was himself unconscious 
of the complete change in the balance of force 
Avhich his genius was creating. It was left 
for Pym to systematise that which had been, 
sketched out by Eliot. 

The spring of 1632 saw Eliot in the be- 
ginning of a consumption. In a letter to 
Hampden, written on 29 March, he expressed 
his abounding cheerfulness in contemplation 
of God’s goodness towards him. In October 
lie petitioned for leave to go into the country 
for the benefit of his health. As he still 
refused to acknowledge that he had erred, 
Charles rejected his petition, and on 27 Nov. 
he died. The implacable king closed his ears 
to a request of kis son for permission to trans- 
port his corpse to Port Eliot. ^ Let Sir J ohn 
Eliot,’ he wrote on the petition, ^ be buried in 
the church of that ]iarish where he died.’ By 
his wife, who died in 1628, Eliot had five 
sons and four daughters. John, the eldest 
son, was M.P. for St. Germans from 1660 
till 1678, and died in 1685. Ehzaheth, the 
eldest daughter, married Colonel Nathaniel 
Eiennes. 

The following works by Eliot were pri- 
vately printed for the first time from manu- 
scripts at Port Eliot by Dr. Grosart : 1. ^The 
Monaxchie of Man,’ 1879. 2. ‘An Apology 

for Socrates (being a vindication of Sir J. E. 
by himself),’ and ‘Negotium Posterorum,’ 
1S81. 3. ‘He Jure Majestatis, a Political 

Treatise of Government,’ and the ‘Letter- 
book of Sir John Eliot,’ 1882. 

[The materials for Ehot’s Life are to he found 
in Forster’s Life of Sir John Eliot. Eor criti- 
cisms on that work, see Gardiner’s Hist, of Eng- 
land, 1603-42, vols. Y-vii. passim.] S. E. G. 

ELIOT, JOHN (1604-1690), styled ‘ the 
Indian Apostle’ (T. Thobowgood, Jeivs in 
America, 1660, p. 24) and by Winslow ‘ the 
Indian evangelist,’ was born either at Wid- 
ford, Hertfordshire, where he was baptised 
on 5 Aug. 1604, or at Nazing, where his father 
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Iked (W. "WlxiEES, Memorials of the Fll- 
grim Fathers. ISSd, p. 26). He yas tlie son 
of Sennett Eliot, a yeoman holding’ land in 
the parishes of "V^ are, Fs idford, Hiinsdon, and 
Eastwich in the same county, who bec|ueathed 
by will, dated 5 Xov. Ifidl, 8/. of the profits 
of these lands for the ^maintenance of his 
son John at Cambridge Emkersity (f^^-pp- 39- 
4d John Eliot entered as a pensioner at 
Jesus College, 20 JIarch 1619, and took his 
degi'ee in 1622, He was for some years usher 
in a school at Little Eaddow, near Chelnia" 
ford, kept by the Eev. Thomas Hooker, after- 
wards (1633) pastor of the Eirst Church at) 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Cotton Mather 
owned a'ruanuseript account of this school 
written by Eliot, whose leaning towards noii- 
conformitT commenced under Hooker s ad- 
ministration {ftlagnalia Cliristi ATtienca7ia, 
170d, bk. iii. p. 59 ). Eliot had taken orders 
in the church of England, hut his opinions 
led him to quit. his native country. He landed 
at Boston in Isew England on 4 Nov. 1631 
(Joiior Mh:tTHEOP, Hist, of Few England, 
Boston, ISoS, i. 76), going over in the same 
ship with Governor Winthrop’s wife and 
children. Three brothers and three sisters 
went with hiin either then or shortly after- 
wards. ‘ He adjoyned to the chnrch at Boston, 
and there exercised in the absens of I\Ir. 
W’ilson, the pastrjr of that church, who had 
gone back to England’ (Eliot’s own ‘ Church 
Eecord; reprinted in Report of the Boston 
Record Chnunissioners, Boc. 114, 1880, and 
portions in Few Fiigland Hist, and Genealog. 
Itegisier^xol. xxxiii. 1879). He was so much 
liked that ■ though Boston laboured all they 
could, both with the congregation of Boxbury 
and wit hMr. Eliot himself, alleging their want 
of liim, and the covenant between them, &c., 
yet he could not he diverted from accepting 
the call of Eoxbury ’ ( Wix’THEOP, History, 
i. ill L Before leaving England Eliot was 
encaaed to be married to Hanna Mumford 
or Momitford, who followed him a year after 
Ms arrival in the colony, and to whom he 
was married on 4 Sept. 1632, or rather Octo- 
ber, says Savage (Genealog. Diet. ii. 109). 
This was the first marriage recorded in Box- 
burv. On -5 Mov. following he was established 
a keacher’ of the church at Boxbirry, an 
office he continued until his death, and at 
once began to manifest that love of learning, 
devotion to religious obligations, andchivafric 
ardour for the tem:ooral and spiritual welfare 
of the Indians, wnich always distinguished 
him. In 1634, having censured the conduct 
of the colonial government in concluding a 
treaty with the Eequots without consulting 
the whole community, he was called upon 
publicly to retract Ms observations. He was 


a witness against the religious enthusiast, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, on her trial in November 
1637 (T. Htjtghixsox, History of the Rro- 
I'ince of Massachusetts Bay from ifes to 1749 
1768, ii. 494). IrYith Bi chard Mather and his 
colleague, Thomas AY eld, he helped to prepare 
the English metrical version of the Psalms, 
urinted by Stephen Dave [q. v.] in 1640, and 
known as the ^ Bay Psalm Book,’ the first 
hook printed in New England. 

Eliot states that he set himself to learn 
the Indian language -with the assistance of 
' a pregnant- witted young man, who had been 
a servant in an English house, who pretty 
well understood his own language, and had 
a clear pronimciation’ {The Indian Grammar 
begun, 1666, p. 66) He studied two years 
before he allowed himself to preach. His 
first pastoral visit to the Indians was on 
23 Oct. 1646, at a place afterwards called 
Nonant iim, on the borders of Ne^vton and 
AA^atertown, Alassachiisetts. Here he deli- 
vered a long sermon in the native dialect, 
but prayed in English. Three other meetings 
were held, and the Indians are reported to 
have taken alively interest in the proceedings. 
A practical step towards the civilisation of 
his converts was taken bv Eliot in establish- 
ing settlements, giving them industrial occu- 
pations, clearings, houses, and clothes. They 
ultimately enjoyed some kind of self-govern- 
ment, with the comforts and securities of 
white citizens. He thought it ^ absolutely 
necessary to cany on civility with religion.’ 
The work was regarded with approval by his 
brother ministers, and money to found schools 
was sent by well-wishers even from England. 
An order of the home parliament was passed 
on 17 March 1647 requiring the committee 
on foreign plantations to prepare an ordinance 
^ for the encouragement and advancement of 
learning and piety in N ew England ’(Feaucis, 
p. 132). An ordinance was passed on 27 July 
1649 for the advancement of civilisation and 
Christianity among the Indians, and ‘ A Cor- 
poration for the Promoting and Propagating 
the Gospel among the Indians of New Eng- 
land’ was instituted. The first township of 
^ praying Indians ’ was at Natick, where in 
1651 a considerable number were established. 
A dozen more settlements were founded under 
the care of Eliot, who sought for the support 
of the general court in his proceedings. Y’hile 
fulfillmg his duties at Boxbury he visited 
Natick once a fortnight, riding horseback 
across open country. He begged clothing 
and other necessaries for Ms pupils. A water- 
drinker and ahhorrer of smoking himself, he 
did not forbid Ms converts either wine or 
tobacco. The papooses always found small 
gifts in Ms deep pockets. The medicine men 
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and sacliems were hostile, and King Philip 
refused to entertain the English missionaries. 

A considerable sum of money was transmitted 
to America from the corporation in London. 
Salaries were paid to preachers (Eliot in 16G2 
rsceiTinsf 50/.), an Indian college erected, 
schools founded, and the expenses of print- 
ing translations defrayed hy the corporation, 
T;vliiclL was kept informed by Eliot of his pro- 
'Tress (see letters in Hist. Soc. Hvc., 

Kovember ISi 9, and Eirch, Tjif& of iBoylCj 
1772, pp. ccT-xiv). After the Tlestoration, 

‘ the corporation being dead in law,’ Pobert 
Boyle procured a charter re-estahlishing its 
rights ( Bieoh, Life, p. Ixriii). The history of 
the missionary labours of Eliot and others 
is detailed in'^the series of ^Indian tracts’ 
described below. 

^ The Christian Commonwealth ’ was printed 
in London by a friend of the author in 1(159. 
On IS March 1660 the governor and council 
in Kew England found it ^ full of seditious 
principles and notions . . . especially against 
the government established in their native 
country’ (Fea.e'Ois, p. 210). Eliot recanted 
before the court, which suppressed the book. 
The first Indian church was founded at Natick 
in 16 G 0 ; the ecclesiastical organisation con- 
tinued until the death of the last native 
pastor in 171G. 

All this time the great work of Eliot’s life, 
the translation of the Bible, was slowly pro- 
gressing, in spite of his missionary labours and 
family cares . His earliest published volume in 
the Indian language was a catechism, printed 
in 1653, and five years later a translation of i 
some psalms in metre. The two hooks are 
described by Thomas as having been printed 
at Cambridge by Green, but no copy of either 
can be traced (Printing, i. 65, 66, ii. 311, 312). 
The version of the whole Bible in the dialect 
of the Massachusetts Indians was finished by 
December 1658, and the corp oration inLondon 
was at the expense of putting the first sheet 
of the New Testament into type before 7 Sept. 
1659. Samuel Green, successor to Stephen 
Daye, was the first printer, and was after- 
wards helped by Marmaduke Johnson. By 
5 Sept. 1661 the New Testament was com- 
pleted, and a copy sent hy the commissioners 
to Charles II and others. Two years later the 
whole Bible was completed, being the first ever 
printed on the American continent. The com- 
missioners directed that a metrical version of 
the Psalms should he added. There is a page 
of ^ Catechism ’ or rules for holy living. The 
paper is of good quality, of ‘ pot quarto ’ size, 
the type ‘full-faced bourgeois on brevier body’ 
(Thohis, ii. 314). Seventeen years after- 
wards a new edition was called for, and with 
the help of the Hev. John Cotton of Plymouth 
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Eliot undertook a thorough revision. Green, 
the printer, and a native journeyman began 
the New Testament in 1(380, and finished it 
about the end of the following year. The 
Old Testament was in coui'se of printing from 
1682 to 1685. The Psalms and ‘ Catechism’ 
are included as in the first edition. It was 
produced at a cheaper jorice than its prede- 
cessor. Some well-used copies are preserved 
hearing the names of long-forgotten Indian 
owners. Nine hundred pounds were forwarded 
hy the corporation towards the expenses, to 
which Eliot himself contributed part of his 
modest salary. This marvellous monument 
of laborious piety is of considerable linguistic 
value, although no one using the language 
has been living for many years. The first 
edition is very rare, and good co pies have sold 
for over 200/. The second edition is also 
eagerly sought for hy American collectors. 
Baxter states that after Eliot had sent the king 
first the New Testament and then the w'hole 
Bible in the Indian’s language, ‘ next he 
would print my “ Call to the Unconverted” 
and the “ Practice of Piet}’-.” But Mr. Boyle 
sent him word it would be better taken here 
if the “ Practice of Piety ” were printed before 
anything of mine’ {ReliquicB Bm'terianee, 
1696, pp. 290-1). .The translation of Baxter’s 
‘Call’ was, however, printed about the middle 
of 16G4. All abridged version of Bayly’s 
‘ Practice of Piety,’ a work of extraorchnary 
popularity in its original form, appeared in 
1665, as well as Eliot’s ‘Communion of 
Churches,’ defending the utility of councils 
or synods ; ‘ although a few copies of this 
small script are -printed,’ the preface states 
‘yet it is not published, only committed pri- 
vately to some godly and able hands.’ 

Withhis sons John (1636-1668) and Joseph 
(1638-1694) (SiBLEV, Harvard Graduates, 
Cambr. 1873, i.476, 530), who helped him in 
his versions, he had long talked over a pro- 
posal to put the dialect of the Indians into 
grammatical form, and, upon the sugg'estion 
of Boyle, printed, in 1666, ‘ The Indian Gram- 
mar begun,’ described in the dedication to him 
and the corporation as ‘ an essay imto this diflB.- 
cult service . . . some hones and ribs prepara- 
tory at least for such a work. It is not worthy 
the name of a grammar.’ The ‘ Indian Primer ’ 
(1669) and ‘Logiek Primer’ (1672) were 
written for the native proselytes. In 1674 
the number of ‘ praying Indians ’ was esti- 
mated at 3,600 (N. Moetoe", New Hnglayid's 
Memorial, Boston, 1826, pp. 407-15). Dur- 
ing King Philip’s war (1675-6) many fell 
■victims to the suspicion both of their own 
countrymen as well as of the colonists, al- 
though they fought on the side of the English. 
The progress of Christianity among them never 
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TBCOYGrfid from tli6 blow» In tlio autimiiL of 
1675 tlie 2satick Indians were removed to 
Deer Island, ^patientlvj liumbly, and piously, 
■vrithout complaining against ye English,’ says 
Eliot. In May 1678, when the exiles returned 
to iXatick, one-fourth of all the natives in New 
England were considered to have heen civi- 
lised, but their extinction was rapid after 
Eliot’s death. One of his latest acts was to 
give by deedin 1689 seventy-five acres of land 
for the teaching of Indians and negroes in 
Eoxbury. Down to 1 733 all the town o&cers 
of Natick were Indians, who thirty yearslater 
were reduced to a single family. At the cele- 
bration in 1846 of the two hundredth anni- 
versary of Eliot’s first service one young girl 
was the sole surviving native representative. 

* The Harmony of the Gospels’ (1678) is 
a life of Jesus Christ with practical remarks. 
Eliot's tender solicitude fox the natives was 
imbounded. Eor those taken prisoners in war 
he had the same active kindness as for his 
own converts. Writing to Boyle, 27 Nov. 
1683, he requested him to use his influence 
to redeem some enslaved captives who had 
been carried to Tangiers p. ccx). He 
was visited by John Dunton [q. v.] in 1685, 
who states, ^ He was pleased to receive me 
with abundance of respect’ (Life and JEJrrors, 
i. 115), and of the Indians, ^I have heen an 
eve-witness of the wonderful success wEich 

Ik 

the gospel of peace has had amongst them ’ 
(ib. p. 121) . Leusden dedicated his Hebrew- 
English Psalter (1688) to Eliot. Mather, 
in giving Leusden at Utrecht, 12 July 1687, 
an account of Eliot’s labours, describes him 
as formerly preaching once a fortnight, ‘ hut 
now he is weakned with labours and old 

age, being in the 84th year of his age, and 
preacheth not to the Indians oftner than once 
in two months’ (Magnalia, 1702, hk. iii. 

pp. 194-5). Eliot himself says to Boyle, 
7 July 16SS, ^ I am drawing home ’ (Bihch, 
p. ccxiii ). The latest of his translations, that 
of Shepard’s ‘ Sincere Convert,’ was printed 
in 1689, and revised for the press by the Eev. 
■Grindall Eawson, an active missionary among 
the Indians. Eliot’s last words were ^Wel- 
-come joy.’ He died at Ptoxbury 20 May 
1690, aged 86, and was buried in the parish 
tomb in the old burying-ground. Monu- 
ments to his memory have been erected in 
the Forest Hills cemetery, Eoxhury, in the 
Indian cemetery at South Natick, at Can- 
ton, Mass._, and at Newton, near the site of 
Ms first Nonantmn. preaching. His ‘ dear, 
faithful, pious, prudent, prayerful wife,’ as he 
calied^her, died three years before him. They 
had six children, a daughter and five sons, 
of whom one alone survived the parents 
i^LjmByGemalogical Dictionary j ii. 109-10). 


This was the Eev. Joseph Eliot, ruinktPi’ nf 
Guilford, Conn., from 1604 to 1694 who 
graduated at Harvard in 1658, and whose 
son, Jared (1085-1763), is known as a theo- 
logian, physician, agriculturist, author, and 
friend of Franklin. Other American descen- 
dants of John Eliot are Fitzgreene Halleck 
the poet (1790-1867), Professor Elisha Mit- 
chei:, geologist (1793-1857), Charles Wyllvs 
Elliott, author (1817-1883), and Ethelinda 
Eliot Beers, poetess (1827-1879), 

The authenticity of the portrait belono-incr 
to the Whiting family is couhtful. A .?ood 
engi'aving from it is in the ' Century Mao-a- 
zine,’ May 1883. A chair which belonged'^to 
Eliot is preserved in the First Church in 
Dorchester, Mass. A bureau considered to 
have been bis is described in ^New England 
Hist, and Gen. Eegister,’ October 1855 and 
J anuary 1858. The position of his estate and 
house in Eoxhury is pointed out by Drake 
{Toion of Itoxhury. 1878, pp. 174-5). 

^ Since the death of the apostle Paul,’ 
proclaims Everett, ^a nobler, truer, and 
warmer spirit than John Eliot never lived’ 
{Address at Bloody Brook, in Orations, Bos- 
ton, 1836, p. 614). This is no modern sen- 
timental rhetoric. Eliot’s contemporaries 
speak of him in enthusiastic terms. ‘He 
tiat would write of Eliot,’ says Mather, 
‘must write of charity or say nothing ; ’ and 
Baxter, ‘ There was no man on earth whom 
I honour’d above him’ {Magnolia, bk. iii. 
p. 210). He was the first to carry the gospel 
to the red man, and perhaps the earFest who 
championed the negro . Strangers with whom 
he came in contact spoke of the peculiar 
charm of his manners. He united fervent 
piety and love of learning to burning enthu- 
siasm for evangelisation, these qualities being 
tempered with worldly wisdom and shrewd 
common sense. Taking into consideration 
the nature of his life, his literary activity is 
remarkable. No name in the early history 
of New England is more revered than his. 
Eliot^ was truly of a saintly type, without 
fanaticism, spiritual pride, or ambition. 

The following is a list of the ‘ Indian tracts’ 
already referred to. Most of them contain 
letters of Eliot, and some are wholly Lorn 
Ms pen : 1. ‘ Good Newes from New Eng- 
land, by EMward] Wpnslow],’ London, 
1624, 4to. 2. ‘New England’s First Fruits,’ 
London, 1643, 4to (anonymous). 8. ^ The 
Day-breaking, if not the Sun-rising, of the 
Gospel with the Indians in New England,’ 
London, 1647, 4to (erroneously ascribed to 
Eliot, says Francis, p. 346). 4. ‘The Cleare 
Sun-shine of the Gospel breaking forth upon 
the Indians in New England, by T. Shepard,’ 
London, 1648, 4to (contains letter of Eliot; 
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reprinted in T. Shepard’s ^ Worts/ toI. ii.)^ 
5. ‘'The Glorious Progress of the Gospel 
among’st the Indians in New England, by 
E. T\^nslow,’ London, 1649, 4to (with three 
letters by Eliot). 6. ' The Light appearing 
rjiore ancl more towards the Perfect Lay, 
published by H. Whitfield/ London, 1651, 4to 
(contains -five letters from Eliot). 7. (Strength 
out of Weakness, ora Glorious Manifestation 
of the further Progresse of the Gospel/ 
London, 1652, 4to (the first published by 
the ^ Corporation ; ’ three editions in the same 
Tear; with two letters from Eliot). 8. ^ Tears 
of Eepentance, or a further Narrative of the 
Progress of the Gospel, related by Mr. Eliot 
and Mr. Mayhew/ London, 1653, 4to (pub- 
lished by the ^Corporation’). 9. ‘A late 
and further Manifestation of the Progress 
of the Gospel amongst the Indians in New 
England, related by Mr. John Eliot,’ London, 
1655, 4to. 10. further Accompt of the 
Progresse of the Gospel amongst the Indians 
in New England, hy J. Eliot,’ London, M. 
Simmons, 1659, 4to (‘ This tract I have never 
seen/ PKiycis, p. 349). 11. ‘A further Ac- 
count of the Progress of the Gospel amongst 
the Indians in New England, being a relation 
of the Confessions made hj several Indians 
sent out hy Mr. J. Eliot,’ London, J. Macock, 
1660, 4to (not the same as No. 10, unmen- 
tioned hy Marvin or Dexter, copy in Brit. 
Mus.) I 2 . ‘A Briefe Narrative of the Pro- 
gress of the Gospel among the Indians, 1670, 
given in by Mr. Eliot,’ London, 1671, 4to (^a 
small tract of 11 pp. which I have been unable 
to find ... it was probably the first publica- 
tion of the Corporation after their charter was 
confirmed or renewed by Charles II’ (Erxk- 
cis, p, 349, reprinted with introduction hy 
W.T.R. Marvin, Boston, 1868, 4to). 13. L'ln 
Historical Account of the Doings and Suffer- 
ings of the Christian Indians in New England 
in 1675-7 ’ (presented to the ^ Corporation ’ 
by Daniel Gookin, printed in ‘ Collections of 
Amer. Antio- Soc.,’ vol. ii., 1836, contains 
letterfromE-dot). 14. ^ A Letter about the 
Present State of Christianity among the Chris- 
tianized Indians of New England, written to 
Sir William Ashhurst, governour of the Cor- 
poration,’ Boston, 1705, 18mo (this may he 
added to the series). Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
reprinted in ‘ Mass. Hist. Soc. Collections/ 
1st ser. vol. viii., 2nd ser. vol. ix., 3rd ser. 
vol. iv., Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, in Sabin’s ^ Re- 
prints.’ 

Eliot’s other works are : 1. ^ A Catechism 
in the In^han Language/ Cambridge, S. Green, 
1653. (No copy of this is Imown. The same 
printer issued a second edition of one thousand 
copies in 1662, and a third or fourth in 1687, 
all at the expense of the ‘ Corporation,’ see 

tol. xyit. 


J. H. Tjrfjibull, Origin and Early Progress of 
EidianMissionsfNovc.lSY^y from Proceedings 
of Arner. Antiq. Soc. No. 61; and I. Thomas, 
Printing in America^ 1874, i, 65, &c. ii. 311, 
313). 2. ‘ Psalms in metre in the Indian 

Language,’ Cambridge, 1658 (no copy known; 
mentioned by Eliot in a note to the ‘ Corpo- 
ration,’ 28 Dec. 1628, and in the Treasurer’s 
Account, 16 Sept. 1659, seeTEUMBULL, p. 34). 

3. ^ The Christian Commonwealth, or the Civil 
Policy of the Rising Kingdom of Jesus Christ, 
written before the interruption of the govern- 
ment by Mr. John Eliot, teacher of the church 
of Christ at Roxbury in New England, and 
now published (after his consent given) hy 
a servor of the season,’ London [1659~, 4ta 
(see Mass. Mist. Soc. Coll. 3rd ser. yoi. ix.) 

4. ^The Learned Conjectures of Rev. John 
Eliot touching the Americans ’ "were included 
in ^ J ews in ikmerica,’ by T. Thorowgood, Lon- 
don, 1660, 4to, 5. ^ A Christian Covenanting 
Confession ’ [Cambridge, 1061], small 4to (one 
page, only two copies known, not alike, see 
Tktjmbtjll, p. 36). 6. ^The New Testament 
translated into the Indian Language, and 
ordered to be printed by the Commissioners 
of the United Colonies in NewEngland at the 
charge and with the consent of the Corpora- 
tion in England for the Propagation of the 
(jrospel amongst the Indians in New Eng- 
land,’ Cambridge, S. Green and M. Johnson, 
1661, 4to (with title-page in English and 
Indian, ‘ W’’uskiiWiittestamentum,’ &c., some 
copies have dedication to Charles II (see 
Teumbb-ll, pp. 35-6; and Thomas, i. 66 
and App.) ; a second edition of 2,500 copies 
was printed in 1680-1, at Cambridge, without 
printer’s name, five hundred of them were 
bound up -with the Indian catechism (1 p.) 
and the remainder issued with the second 
edition of the complete Bible in 1685). 

7. ^Psalms of David in Indian Verse,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1661-3, 4to (translated from New 
England version: bound up with No. 8). 

8. ‘‘ The Holy Bible, containing the Old 

Testament and the New, translated into the 
Indian Language, and ordered to be printed 
by the Commissioners of the United Colonies 
in New England, at the charge and with the 
consent of the Corporation in England,’ &c., 
Cambridge, S. GreenandM. Johnson, 1663, 4to 
(with Indian ti tie-page, ^MamusseW unneetu- 
panatamwe up-Biblum God,’ &c., see Tetjm- 
BTJLL ; O’Caliaghax, American Bibles ; Mist. 
Mag. ii. 306-8, iii. 87-8; a second edition 
was published at Cambridge by Green in 
1685, 4to). 9. ^ The Psalter, translated into 

the Indian Language,’ Cambridge, S. Green, 
1664, sm. 8vo (150 pp., five hundi*ed copies 
printed, which Trumbull (p. 38) considers 
were worked from the forms used for the 
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Old Testamentj and tliat tliey Trere printed 
in 1063). 10. ‘ T^’elLkoniaonganooa asquam 

Peantogig kali asqnam Quinnnppegig/ &c., 
Cambridge, Johnson, 1661, Svo ('trans- 
lation of Baxter’s ^ Call to the Uncon- 
Terted,’ not one of the one thousand copies 
printed for the ‘ Corporation ’ is known to 
exist; reissued in 1G8S). 11. ^Communion 

of Churches, or the Divine Management of 
Gospel Churches hy the Ordinance of Coun- 
cils, constituted in order according to the 
Scriptures/ Cambridge, M. Johnson, 1665, 
8yo (very rare; the first American privately 
printed hook). 1'2. ‘ Manitowompae Poman- 
tamoonk Sanipwshanam Christianoh/ &c., 
Cambridge, S. Green, 1665, sm. Svo (trans- 
lation for the ^Corporation’ of Bishop Lewis 
Bayly’s ‘Practice of Piety ; ’ again in 1685 
and 1687). 13. ' The Book of Genesis and 
the Gospel of Matthew in the Indian Lan- 
guage/ Cambridge, S. Green, 1665 (mentioned 
by Thomas {Frintinff. ii. 315), but no copy 
known). 11. ^ The Indian Grammar begun, 
or an essay to bring the Indian Language into 
niles/ Cambridge, M. Johnson, 1666, Ito (de- 
dicat ed to H. Boyle and the ‘ Corporation/ very 
scarce, five hundred copies printed ; Thomas 
cannot have seen a copy, as he only (p. 68) 
mentions an unknown edition of 1661 of 
about 00 pp. ; new edition by P. S. Du Pon- 
ceau, Boston, 18i28). 15. ‘ The IndianPrimer, 
or the way of training up youth of India in 
the knowledge of God/ Cambridge, 1669, 
21mo (the only known copy is in the library 
of the university of Edinburgh, see Teto- 
BELLj p. 40). 16. ^ Indian Dialogues,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1671, square 16mo (copies in Bodleian 
and Lenox Libraries). 17. The Logick Primer, 
some logical notions to initiate the Indians 
in the knowledge of the rule of reason, and 
to know how to" make use thereof, especially 
for the instruction of such as are teachers 
among them, composed for the use of the 
Praving Indians’ [Cambridge] M. J[ohnson], 
1072, 32mo (in Indian, with interlinear 
translation, copies in the Bodleian and the 
British lluseuin ). IS. ^ The Harmony of the 
Gospels, in the History of the Humiliation 
and Suiferings of Jesus Christ from his In- 
carnation to his Death and Burial,’ Bo.ston 
J. Fobter, lb< 8, Ito. 19. LI. Brief Answer 
to a small book by John Norcot on Infant 
Baptism, Boston, 1679, Svo (Lenox copy 
unique). 20. -'Dying Speeches of several 
Indians/ Cambridge [about 1680], 18mo 
(Lenox copy unique ; reprinted in '"Sabbath 
at Home,’ „868, p. 333, and partly in Dimton’s 
^Hetters,’ Prince Soc. 1867). 21. ' Shepard’s 
Sincere Convert translated into the Indian 
Language/ Cambridge, 1689, sm. 8vo ('Samp- 
wutteahae Qumnuppekompauaenin,’ &c.) 


[The best and most complete life is that by 
C. Francis (Lib. of American Biography, by 
J. Sparks, vol. v,, Boston, 1836) ; the first is hy 
Cotton Mather, 1691, afterwards incorporated in 
his Magnalia Christi Americana, 1702; of less 
importance are the different biographical sketches 
by K B. Caverly (Boston, 1882), H. A. S. Dear- 
born (Roxbury, 1850), M. Moore (Boston, 1822), 
J. S. Stevens(Cheshunt,1874). Engravingsofpor- 
traits, localities, &c., and facsimiles of handwritinf^ 

are to be seen in J. Winsor’s History of Americf 
vol. iii., and Memorial History of Boston, vol. L 
(especially chapters on the Indians of Eastern 
Massachusetts and the Indian tongue and its lan- 
guage). See also Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of Ameri- 
can Biography, 18S7, vol. v. ; F. S. Anderson’s 
History of the Church of England in the Colonies, 
1856, ii. 196, &c. ; S. G. Drake’s Boston, 1857; 
Drake’s Town of Roxbury, 1878 ; Biglow’s His- 
tory of Hatiek, 1830; Orme’s Life and Times 
of Baxter, 1830. 2 vols. For genealogical in- 
formation see ly. Winters’s Memorials of the 
Pilgnni Fathers, 1882 (also Hist, and Gen. 
Register, 1874, xxviii, 140); W. H. Eliot’s 
Genealogy of the Eliot Eamily, by Porter, 1854 ; 
W. H. Whitmore’s Eliot Genealogy, 1856, and 
in Hew Engl. Hist, and Gen. Reg. July 1869 ; 
Savage’s Genealogical Diet. A list of the tracts 
relating to the Indians is given by Francis 
(Life, pp. 345-50) and in Trumbull’s Origin and 
Early Progress of Indian Missions in Hew Eng- 
land, 1874, from Amer. Antiq. Soc. Proc. Bib- 
liographies of Eliot’s writings are in J. Dunton’s 
Letters from Hew England (Prince Soc.), Boston, 
1867, pp. 204-6, and in the reprint of Eliot’s 
Brief Harrative by Marvin, 1868, pp. 9-16. 
See also Thomas’s History of Printing in America, 
1874, 2 vols. ; O’Callaghan’s Editions of the 
Holy Scriptures, printed in America, 1861; 
Dexter’s Congregationalism, 1880; Field’s Essay 
towards an Indian Bibliography, 1873 ; Sabin’s 
Dictionary of Books relating to America, vi. 
134-42; Brinley Catalogue.] H. R. T. 

ELIOT, SiE THOMAS (1190.^-1516), 
diplomatist and author. [See Eltot.] 

_ ELIOTT, Sib DANIEL (1798-1872), In- 
dian civilian, fourth son of Sir William Eliott, 
sixth baronet of Stobs, Eoxburghshire, was 
born on 3 March 1798. He was educated at 
the Edinburgh Academy, and, having received 

nomination for the East India Company’s 
civil service, proceeded to Madras in 1817. He 
soon showed a decided aptitude for the study 
of Indian languages and Indian law. In 1822 
he was appointed deputy Ta mil translator, 
and inl82p3Maratha translate^’ to the Madras 
government, and deputy secretary to the 
board of revenue. In 1827 he became secre- 
tary to the board of revenue, and in 1836 a 
member of the board. In December 1838 he 
was nominated, on account of his profound 
knowledge of the laws and customs of the 
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]Madras presidency, to loe the Madras member 
of the Indian law commission then sitting* 
at Calcutta under the presidency of Macaulay 
to draw up the Indian codes. On 15 Feb. 
1848 he was appointed a member of the 
council at Madras, and in 1850 became presi- 
dent of the revenue, marine, and collegeboards 
of that government, and he returned to Eng- 
land in 1853 on completing his five years in 
that office. He did not expect to return to 
India, but when the East India Company 
decided in 1854 to form a supreme legislative 
council for all India, Eliott was appointed to 
represent Madras upon it. He accepted and 
remained in Calcutta as member of the legis- 
lative council until 1859, when he left India 
finally. Mlien the order of the Star of India 
■was extended in 1866, and divided into three 
classes, Eliott was the first :Madras civilian 
to receive the second class, and he became 
a K.C.S.I. in 1867. Eliott, who manned in 
1818 Georgina, daughter of General George 
Kussell of the Bengal army, and left a family 
of four sons and six daughters, died at The 
Boltons, "West Brompton, on 30 Oct. 1872. 

[Times, 2 ITov. 1872; East India Directories ; 
Poster's Baronetage; Hardwicke’s Xnightage; 
Prinsep's Madras Civilians.] H. M. S. 

ELIOTT, GEOEGE AUGUSTUS, Loed 
Heathpield (1717-1790), general and de- 
fender of Gibraltar, seventh son of Sir Gilbert 
Eliott, third baronet, of Stobs, Roxburghshire, 
was bom at Stobs on 25 Dec. 1717. Like most 
Scotchmen of his period he was educated at the 
university of Leyden, and he then proceeded, 
by special permission, to the French military 
college of La Fto, where he received what 
was supposed to be the best military education 
of the time. He first saw service as a volun- 
teer with the Prussian army in the campaigns 
of 17 35 and 1736. When he returned to Eng- 
land he went through a course of instruction 
at Woolwich, and received his commission in 
the English army as a field engineer. At this 
period there was no regular corps of sappers 
and miners, and engineer officers generally 
held commissions as well in the cavalry or in- 
fantry. Young Eliott was therefore gazetted 
tothe2ndhorse grenadier guards, which after- 
wards became the 2nd life guards, as a cor- 
net in 1739. His uncle, Colonel James Eliott, 
then commanded the regiment, and George 
Eliott was speedily promoted lieutenant and 
appointed adjutant. He served with this 
regiment throughout the war of the Austrian 
succession from 1742 to 1748, was present 
at the battle of Dettingen, where he was 
wounded, and at Fontenoy. He purchased 
his captaincy while on service, in 1745, his 
majority in 1749, and his lieutenant-colonelcy 


in 1754, when he resigned his commission 
as field engineer. George II, who had a 
great personal liking for Eliott, made him 
his aide-de-camp in 1755, and wffien it was 
decided to equip some regiments of light 
cavalry after the model of the famous Prus- 
sian hussars of Frederick the Great, he was 
selected to raise one, and was gazetted colo- 
nel of the 1st light horse on 10 March 1759. 
At the head of this regiment Eliott greatly 
distinguished himself in Germany through- 
out the campaigns of 1759, 1700, and 1761, 
and was repeatedly thanked by Prince Fer- 
dinand for his services. He was a military 
enthusiast, and made his regiment a pattern 
to the army, and he was particularly noted for 
the care which he took to make Ms troopers 
comfortable in their quarters, though he him- 
self was a perfect Spartan in the field, living 
on vegetarian diet, and drinking nothing hut 
water. He commanded the cavalry as briga- 
dier-general in the descent upon the French 
coast in 1761, and was promoted major- 
general in the following year and sent as 
second in command to the Earl of Albemarle 
in the expedition to Cuba. During the fierce 
fighting and the terrible ravages of disease 
wliich decimated tbe English army in that 
island, he made himself conspicuous by his 
valour and constancy, and, when he^retumed 
to England in 1763, after the capture of Ha- 
vana, he was promoted lieutenant-general. 
As second in command he received a large 
share of the prize money of Havana, and with 
it purchased the estate of Heathfield in Sus- 
sex, from which he afterwards took his title. 
On the conclusion of the seven years’ war 
George III reviewed Eliott’s regiment of light 
horse in Hyde Park, and after expressing his 
astonishment at its admirable condition and 
efficiency, asked its colonel what honour he 
could confer u]Don it, when the general in 
courtly fashion begged that it might be called 
the royal regiment. The regiment was ac- 
cordingly renamed the 15th, or king’s own 
royal light dragoons, a designation now borne 
by its successor, tbe 15th hussars. Eliott was 
at the close of 1774 appointed commander-in- 
chief of the forces in Ireland, a post which 
he held only imtil 1775_, when, there being 
every prospect that Spain as well as France 
would, under the arrangement of the ^aete 
defamilUj take advantage of the rebellion in 
America to attack England, an experienced 
governor was needed for the fortress of Gi- 
braltar, and Eliott was selected for the post. 
The Spaniards had never been reconciled to 
the possession by the English' of Gibraltar ; 
to recover it had been one of the favourite 
schemes of every prominent Spanish states- 
man from Alheroni to Wall, and Eliott was 
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specially instructed to put tlie fortress into 
a condition of defence and to lie prepared 
for an attack. He had some time in which 
to put the defences into good repair, for 
it was not until 17 i 9 that the Spaniards 
turned their land blockade of the fortress 
into a regular siege by sea and land. Drink- 
water’s history of this famous siege, which 
lasted for three years, has become an English 
classic, and in it will he found abundant 
proofs of the energy and ability of Eliott. 
All the efforts of the gi’eatest engineers of 
the time, even D’Arzon s invention of firing 
red-hot shot, failed to make an impression on 
the defences, and the assaults on the land side 
were easily repulsed. Ear more formidable 
to the garrison than the bombardment was 
the close blockade by sea and land, and in the 
second year of the siege Eliott’s little force 
was reduced to the utmost extremity of fa- 
mine. He could not have held out much 
longer, in spite of all bis firmness, bad not 
Eear-admiral Lord Howe by breaking the 
blockade brought a convoy to the beleaguered 
garrison after one of the most brilliant naval 
actions of the war. On the conclusion of 
peace and the cessation of the siege Eliott 
returned to England, where he received the 
rewards which he deserved. He was made 
a knight of the Bath, and on 14 June 1787 
was raised to the peerage as Lord Heathfield, 
baron of Gibraltar. He died at x4.ix-la- 
Cbapelle of palsy, two days before be bad in- 
tended to start for Gibraltar, on 6 July 1790, 
and was buried in Heathfield Gburcb. He 
married, on 8 June 1748, Anne Pollexfen, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Francis Henry 
Drake, last baronet, of Buckland Abbey, 
Devonshire. By her be left a daughter Anne 
and a son, Francis Augustus Eliott, second 
lord Heathfield, who was colonel successively 
•of the 25tb light dragoons, the 20th light dra- 
goons, and the 1st or king’s dragoon guards, 
and rose to the rank of general. On the 
death of the second Lord Heathfield on 
26 Jan. 1813 the peerage became extinct. 
The first lord’s daughter, x^nne, married 
John Tray ton Fuller of Ashdown Park, 
Sussex, whose third son, Thomas, assumed 
the surnames of Eliott-Drake in 1813 on 
sneeeeding to the estates of the Eliotts and 
Drakes on the second lord^s death, and was 
created a baronet in 1821. The features of 
the defender of Gibraltar are well known 
from the magnificent portrait of him by Sir 
Joshua Beyiiolds nowin the E'ationarGal- 
lery. 

[Army lists ; Cbambersh Eminent Scotsmen ; 
Vizetefiy’s Georgian Biography ; Foster’s Baro- 
netage; and especially Drinkwater’s Two Sieges 
of Gibraltar.] H. M. S 


ELIEABETH, cueen of Edward 
(1437. P-1492), was tie daughter of Sir Bi- 
cbard Woodville or AVydeville, afterwards 
Earl Divers, by bis marriage with Jaquetta 
duchess of Bedford, widow of that duke of 
Bedford who was regent of France dur- 
ing Henry VPs minority. Almost all the 
Woodville family seem to have combined 
ambition with a love of chivalry, and the 
first considerable step in their rise was this 
marriage of Sir Bichard with a dowager 
duchess who was daughter of Peter de Lux- 
embourg, late count of St. Pol. It took place, 
or at least was discovered, very early in 14-37, 
having been efiected without license from the 
king of England, and greatly to the disgust 
of the bride’s brother, Louis, then count of 
St. Pol, and of her uncle, the bishop of 
Terouenne (Stow, Annals^ p. 376, ed. 1015). 
The consequence was that Sir Diehard bad 
to pay the king 1,000/. for his transgression 
and for liberty to enjoy the lands of his wife’s 
dowry; but he did valuable service in the 
French wars, in reward for wFich he was 
created Baron Divers by Henry VI in 1448, 
long before Edward IV was attracted by the 
charms of his daughter. 

Sir Diehard was regarded as the handsomest 
man in England, Plis bride, too, was remark- 
able for her beauty. They had a family of 
seven sons and six daughters, of whom Eliza- 
beth was the eldest, born probably in 1437, 
within a year after her parents’ marriage 
(the date 1431 hitherto given is absurd, being 
four years before the Duke of Bedford’s death). 
Nothing is known of her early life except 
that we find two letters addressed to her be- 
fore her first marriage, the one by Diehard, 
duke of York, and the other by the great 
Earl of Warwick, both in favour of a certain 
Sir Hugh John, who wished to he her hus- 
band (ArchcBologia^ xxix. 132). She, how- 
ever, actually married Sir John Grey, son 
and heir of Edward Grey, lord Ferrers of 
Grohy, who should have succeeded to his 
father’s title in 1457, hut is spoken of by 
all historians simply as Sir John' Grey. After 
this marriage it appears that she became one 
of the four ladies of the bedchamber to Mar- 
garet of Anjou, in whose wardrobe-hook she 
is mentioned as ^ Lady Isabella Grey ’ (the 
name Isabella was in those days a mere varia- 
tion of Elizabeth). Her husband was killed 
at the second battle of St. Albans in 1461, 
fighting on the Lancastrian side. She was 
thus left a widow with two sons, Sir Thomas 
and Sir Diehard Grey, in the very year that 
EdwardIVbecame king, and the lands which 
she should have had as her dower ap Dear to 
have been forfeited or withheld. ![n her 
poverty she made personal suit to the king 
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for their restoration upon his visiting her 
mother at Grafton [see Edv^aeh IV]. 

Edward’s first thoughts were to take a dis- 
honourahle advantage of his suppliant, but 
she withstood all offers to be his paramour 
and so increased his passion by her refusal 
that, without asking the advice of his coun- 
cillors, who he knew would oppose his wishes, 
he made up his mind to marry her. The 
wedding took place at Grafton early in the 
morning of 1 May 1464, none being present 
but the parties themselves, the Duchess of 
Bedford, the priest, two gentlemen, ‘ and a 
young man to help the priest sing.’ The fact 
was very carefully kept secret, and the king, 
after s] 3 ending three or four hours with his 
bride, left her for Stony Stratford, where it 
was supposed that he had returned to rest 
after a day’s hunting. A day or two later, 
it is said, he sent a message to Lord Rivers 
that he would come and pay him a visit, and 
he was received again at Grafton, where he 
stayed four days, this time as an avowed 
guest, though not as an avowed son-in-la'w, 
the bride being so secretly brought to his 
bed that hardly any one knew it except her 
mother. 

The marriage was made known at Michael- 
mas, with results which principally belong 
to political history [see Edward IV]. The 
queen’s influence was also apparent in the 
advancement of her own relations. Her 
sister Margaret was married in October to 
Thomas, lord Mai tr avers, who many years 
after succeeded his father as Earl of Arundel. 
Another sister, Mary, was married two years 
later to 'William, son and heir of Lord Her- 
bert, who after succeeding his father as Earl 
of Pembroke, exchanged that title for the 
earldom of Huntingdon. Other sisters also 
were well provided for in marriage, and Lord 
Rivers, the queen’s father, from being a simple 
baron was promoted to an earldom. All this 
excited much envy. But a very justifiable 
indignation was felt at the marriage procured 
for her brother John, for the yoimgman, who 
was only twenty years old, consented to be- 
corne the fourth husband of Catherine, duchess 
of Norfolk, a w'oman of nearly fourscore. That 
such a match should have led to much un- 
happiness is only w’-hat we might expect, but 
the words in which this seems to be inti- 
mated by W^iUiam Worcester are enigmati- 
cal to modern readers. ‘ Vindicta Bernardi,’ 
he says, ‘ inter eosdem postea patuit.’ 

The queen’s relations vrere exceedingly 
unpopular, not only with the old nobility, 
whom they supplanted, but with the common 
people. This was shown by the manifestos 
published by the insurgents in Robin of 
Redesdale’s insurrection, and even in the 


very end of Edward’s reign strong indica- 
tions of the same fact appear in contemporary 
records (GAiRDXEB,Z[/e ofltichardlllfA.-^-^. 
pp. 393-4). The queen herself does not 
appear to have possessed those conciliatory 
quahties which would have diminished the 
prejudice entertained against her as an up- 
start, and it is clear that she and her rela- 
tions w^ere a great cause of the dissensions 
which prevailed in Edward’s family. 

She wms crowned at W estminster on Whit- 
sunday, 26 May 1465. The first three children 
of the marriage w^ere all girls — Elizabeth, 
Mary, and Cecily. One of the king’s physi- 
cians named Master Dominick had assured 
him the queen was about to give him a son 
on her first confinement ; and at her delivery 
he stood in the second chamber anxious to 
get the first news. As soon as he heard the 
child cry he inquired secretly at the chamber 
door ‘‘ w-hat the queen had,’ on which he was 
answered by one of the ladies, ‘ Whatsoever 
the queen’s grace hath here wnthin, sure it is 
that a fool standeth there without.’ 

Except a visit to Norwich wdth the king 
in 1469 (Faston Letters^ ii. 3o4-5), there is 
little to record in the domestic life of Eliza- 
beth till the time that her husband was 
driven abroad in 1470. Just before receiving 
the news of his flight she had victualled and 
fortified the Tower against any enemies who 
might attack it, but hearing that he had fled 
the kingdom to avoid being made prisoner 
by the Nevills, she hastily withdrew into the 
sanctuary at Westminster, where she gave 
birth to her eldest son [see Edward V]. 
There she remained half a year while Henry V I 
wms restored and her husband attainted, but 
in April following her husband, having re- 
turned, came and delivered her from her con- 
finement and lodged her at Baynard’s Castle, 
where they rested together one night before 
he quitted London again to fight W’arwick 
at Barnet. Some time after these events she 
was praised by the speaker of the House of 
Commons for her ^ womanly behaviour and 
great constancy ’ while her husband was be- 
yond the sea {ArchcBologia^ xxvi. 280). 

In September 1471 she went on pilgrimage 
with the king to Canterbury (Paston Letters, 
iii. 17). In 1472 she appears to have ac- 
companied him on a visit to Oxford, where 
her brother, Lionel Woodville, who had just 
heen elected chancellor of the university, re- 
ceived them with an oration. Early in 1473 
she was in W'ales with the prince, her eldest 
son hy th^ king (ib. iii. 83). But the chief 
events in her life after her husband’s restora- 
tion were the hirths of her children. In 
1471 she had a daughter, who died young, 
and was buried at Westminster. Richard, 
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lior =ipmnd son tr Ed-ward, was bom evidence soon appeared of tbe jealousy witi 
af on 17 Aug. 147A A third which Elizabeth and her relations were re- 

aon Georo-e who died young, was also bom garded. Although Edward had on his death- 
at hhie^slmxY, according to an old genea- bed conjured tlie lords about bun to forget 
losT in March 1473 (doubtless 1474 of our tbeir dissensions, suspicion at once rerived 
re&onin^, considering the date of the pre- when the queen proposed in council that her 
yious birth). The remaining cHldren were son, young Edward V , should come up from 
a daughter Anne, born at Westminster on Wales with a strong escort. Hastmgsthreat- 
2 NotM 474 and two other daughters, named, ened to_ retire to Calais, where he was go- 
the one Catherine, bom before A-ugust 14/ 9, vernor, if the escort was greater than was 
and the other Bridget, the youngest of the necessary for the prince’s safety, and the 
family bom at Eltham on 10 Not. 1480 queen was obliged to promise that it should 
(compare icoIjA-S, prefatory remarhs tol^ri'yy not exceed two thousand horse. Bier son, 
Furse Expenses of Elizabeth of York ; and the the Marquis of Dorset, however, being con- 
Gent. Mag, for 1831, vol. ci. pt. i. p. 24). stable of the Tower, equipped some vessels 
In 1475, when Edward IV made bis will as if for war. The whole Woodville party 
at Sandwich before crossing the sea to in- clearly expected that they would have a 
vade France, he appointed his wife to be struggle to maintain themselves, and when 
principal executrix, but made no special pro- Gloucester and Buckingham, overtaking the 
vision for her beyond her dower, except se- young king on his way up to London, ar- 
cnrm®^ to her some household goods as pri— rested his uncle, Divers, his half— brother, 
vate property and ordaining that the marriage Lord Diehard Grey, and their attendants, 
portions which he bequeathed to his daugh- Vaughan and Hawte, the act seems to have 
tors should be conditional on her approval met with the cordial approval, not only of 
of the marriages contracted by them {Ex~ Hastings, but even of the citizens of London. 
cerpta Si&torwa, 369, 378). Soon after this Elizabeth threw herself into the sanctuary 

we find evidence of the ilL-wilL home to her at Westminster, taking writh her her second 
by Clarence, who, when his duchess died son and her five surviving daughters, and 
in the end of 1476, attributed her death to conveying thither in great haste a mass of 
poison administered by her attendants and personal property and furniture, to make 
sorcery practised by tbe queen. The interests easy entrance for which her servants actually 
of the cuke and oi the queen seem to have broke down the wmlls which seppated the 
been much opposed to each other. The for- palace from the sanctuary. While this re- 
mer, after tie death of Charles the Bold, movalwas going on, Aj^chbishop Dotherbam 
duke of Burgundy, in 1477, sought by the came to her and endeavoured to allay her 
medium of his sister, the widowed duchess, fears, assuring her that if they set aside young 
to obtain his daughter and heiress, Mary, in Edward he would crown his brother, the 
marriage. To this Edward was strongly Duke of York, whom she had with her in 
opposed, as the possession of so rich a duchy the sanctuaiy. As some sort of security for 
could not but have made him dangerously this, he very improperly placed the great seal 
powerful. Yet the queen’s brother, Ajathony, for a while in her hands, hut he soon re- 
earl Divers, aspired to the same lady’s hand, pented his indiscretion and sent for it again. 
andElizahethjperhapsafter Clarence’s death, Elizabeth remained in sanctuary during 
wrote to the Duchess Margaret asking her to the whole of the brief nominal reign of her 
favour his suit, which, however, was rejected son, Edward V. She certainly had little 
with disdain by the council of Flanders as reason to trust the protector Gloucester, who 
totally unsuitable in point of rank. on 13 June, in that celebrated scene in tbe 

In 1478, Just before the death of Clarence, council chamber in the Tower, very absurdly 
took place the marriage of the child, Diehard, accused her of conspiring against him with 
duke of York, the king’s second son, then Jane Shore, and practising witchcraft hy 
only in his sixth year, with Anne Mowbray, which his arm was withered. Yet, notwith- 
a mere babe in her third year, daughter and standing the violent issue of that day’s pro- 
heiress of the last Duke of Yorfolk, who had I ceedings in the execution of Hastings, she 
died without male issue the year before. It let herself be persuaded by Cardinal Bour- 
is difficult to say positively that this match chier the very Monday after to deliver up 
was more due to the queen’s influence than her only remaining son out of sanctuary to 
to Edward’s own policy ; but it seems to keep company with his brother in the Tower, 
have much in common with the selfish alii- Then followed, almost immediately, the nsur- 
ances, some of them quite unnatural, pro- pation of Diehard III, and, a little later, the 
cured by the queen for her own relations. murder of both the young princes whom the 
On the death of Edward IV in 1483 strong usurper had in his power. 
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That Itichard lost, even by his usurpation, 
a certain amount of popularity -which he had 
enjoyed as protector, is distinctly stated by 
Tabyan, anc’ from the words of another con- 
temporary writer it is clear that apprehen- 
sions were immediately entertained for the 
safety of the princes. Plans were formed for 
getting some of their sisters out of sanctuary 
and conveying them secretly abroad, even 
before the murder was known or the rebel- 
lion of Buckingham had broken out. But 
Eichard surrounded the sanctuary with a 
guard, and the total failure of Buckingham’s 
rebellion in October extinguished for a time 
all hope of getting rid of the tyrant. His 
Title, which was founded on the alleged in- 
vah&y of Edward IV’s marriage, was coii- 
hrmed by parliament in Januaiy 1484, and 
the gueen dowager was officially recognised 
only as ^ dame Elizabeth Grey.’ Neverthe- 
less Richard, on 1 March, thought it right 
to make her a very solemn promise, wit- 
nessed by the peers of the realm and the 
mayor and aldermen of London, that if she 
and her daughters would come out of sanc- 
tuary and submit to him he would make 
handsome provision for their living and find 
the young ladies husbands. His obj ect clearly 
was to make her abandon hope of aid from 
abroad, for she had already consented to the 
project for marrying her eldest daughter to 
the Earl of Richmond, and it was in concert 
with her that a plan had been laid, which 
the stormv weather frustrated, for Richmond 
TO invade England in aid of Buckingham. 
She now apparently had lost hope of Rich- 
mond’s success, for she not only accepted 
the usurper’s ofier and came out of sanctuary 
with her daughters, but even wrote to her 
son, the Marquis of Dorset, at Paris, advising 
him also to desert the Earl of Richmond’s 
cause. 

The Earl of Richmond could not but feel 
this somewhat when, after Bos worth Field, 
he became king of England ; but as he was 
clearly pledged to marry her daughter, he 
“overlooked for a while what Elizabeth had 
done in the days of tyranny, and piifc her, for 
the first time, in full possession o'i:’ her rights 
as queen dowager (^liolls of ParL yi. 288). 
On 4 March 1486 she received a grant of the 
main portion of her dower lands which be- 
longed to the duchy of Lancaster, and next 
day a separate grant for the remainder, under 
the great seal of England. But within a 
year what was then granted was again with- 
drawn from her, for in February 14-.S7, on the 
breaking out of SimneTs rebeRion, Henry VII 
held a council at Sheen, where it was deter- 
mined, among other things, that she had for- 
feited her right to all her property by breaking 


■promise to Henry in his exile and delivering 
-ler daughters into Richard’s hands. She 
was, therefore, induced to withdraw into the 
abbey of Bermondsey, where, as King Ed- 
ward’s widow, she was entitled to apartments 
formerly reserved for the Earls of Glouces- 
ter, and to content herself with a pension 
of four hundred marks aEowed her by the 
king, which was increased in February 1490 
to 400/. The lands of her dower were given 
to her daughter, the queen consort (Campbell, 
Materials for a Hutory of Henry VII, ii. 142, 
148, 225, 819 ; Patent, 19 Feh. 5 Hen. VII, 
m. 16), and she herself sank into a retirement, 
from which she only emerged on special oc- 
casions, leading, as we are informed by a 
contemporary, ' a wretched and miserable life ’ 
(Hall, 431). A project, however, was en- 
tertained, not long after her disgrace in 1487, 
for marrying her to James III of Scotland, 
who^ had just become a widower (Rvmee, 
xiL 328) ; and at the close of 1489 she. was 
with her daughter, the queen, ■v;^hen, soon 
after the birth of the Princess Margaret, she 
received in her chamber an embassy from 
France, headed by their kinsman, Francis, 
sieur de Luxembourg (Lelakd, Collectanea. 
iv. 249> 

III 1492 her last illness overtook her at 
Bermondsey, and on 10 April she dictated 
her will, in which she desired to he buried 
at Windsor beside her husband, and having, 
as she expressly says, no worldly goods to 
bequeath to the queen, her daughter, of her 
other children, she left them merely her bless- 
ing. _ She died on 8 June, the Friday before 
Whitsunday, and as it was her own request 
to have speedy burial with little pomp, her 
conveyed by water to Windsor on 
the Sunday, without any ringing of hells. 
There, on the Tuesday following, it was laid 
beside thebody of King Edward in St. George’s 
Chapel, in the presence of all her daughters 
except the queen, who was then about to be 
confined. 

Such_ in brief is the story of Elizabeth 
Woqdville, to which some highly romantic 
details have been added, on no apparent au- 
thority, by a learned hut fantastic writer of 
the last century (Provost) in a biography of 
Margaret of Anjou, Her marriage with Ed- 
ward was a romance in itself, hut we may 
safely dismiss the story of her fascinating 
the Earl of Warwick, and being used by 
Margaret as a lure to entrap him. 

There is preserved in the Record Office a 
letter signed by Elizabeth when she was 
queen consort and addressed to Sir William 
Stonor, warning him against interfering with 
the game in her forests, even under colour^ 
of a commission from the king, her hush anti 
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It certainlT conyeTS tie impression tiat sie 
was a woman wio did not easily forego lier 
riglits. That which is most to her honour 
of her recorded acts is the refoiinding and 
endowment by her of Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge, wliicb her rival, Margaret of Anjou, 
had founded before her. There is a portrait 
of her in the hall of this college, which is 
engraved in Miss Strickland’s ^ Queens of 
England.’ 

[Dagdale’s Baronage ; Fabyan’s Chronicle ; 
Fasten Letters ; History of the Arrival of Ed- 
ward IV (Camden Soe.); AVarkworth’s Chronicle 
(Camd, Soe .) ; Poljdore Vergil ; Hall’s Chronicle 
(ed. 1809); Will. Wyreester, in Stevenson’s Wars 
of the English in France (Eolls Ser.) ; Collec- 
tions of a London Citizen and Three Eifteenth- 
centmw Chronicles (Camden Soe.) ; Archteologia i 
Cantiana, i. 147-9 ; Campbell’s Materials for a ' 
History of Henry Mil (Rolls Ser.) ; Arundel MS, 
26, f, 29 If (Brit, Mus.) ; Royal AVills, 350 ; Miss 
Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England, 
TOhii] J. Gr. 

ELIZARETH, queen of Henry VII 
(1465-1503), of York, the eldest child of 
Edward IV" and Elizabeth WoodviUe, his 
queen, was horn at W^estminster Palace on 
IL Eeb. 1465. She was baptised in the 
abbey with much pomp, and had for sponsors 
her grandmother, the Duchess of York, the 
Duchess of Bedford, and VVMrwick, the king- 
maker. In 1467 the manor of Great Lyn- 
ford ; in Buckinghamshire was granted to her 
for life, and shortly afterwards 400/. a year 
was assigned to the queen for the expenses 
of the princesses Elizabeth and Mary. In 
1469 Edward arranged that she should marry 
George Yevill, whomhe created Duke of Bed- 
ford ; but as the bridegroom’s father, the Mar- 
quis^ of Montague, turned, like the other 
ISevills, against the king, the match was set 
aside, and in 14/ / the Duke of Bedford was 
degraded. In 1475, w’hen Edwmrd was on 
the point of invading France, he made his 
wiH, in which he assigned to his two dangh- 
ters, Elizabeth and Mary, ten thousand marks 
each for their marriages, on condition that 
thev allowed themselves to be guided in 
making them by their mother the queen and 
by the prince when he came to years of dis- 
^iretion. But only two months later Edward 
made peace with France, with an express con- 
dition that Elizabeth should be married to the 
dauphin as soon as the parties were of suit- 
able ^age. In 1478 her dowry was settled 
and it was agreed that on her marriage the 
expenses of conveying her to France should 
paid by Louis XI. In 1480, she beincr 
toen in her sixteenth year, Edward sent Lord 
Howard and Dr. Langton to France to make 
lurther arrangements j but Louis had other 


: objects in view and had no intention of com- 
pleting the marriage. 

‘ Another match is said to have been pro- 
posed for Elizabeth at one time, and even 
urged rather strongly by her father, that is 
with Henry, earl of Richmond. But the 
truth appears to be that the earl being then a 

refugee in Brittany, Edward was very anxious 

to get him into his hands, and nearly suc- 
ceeded in persuading the Duke of Brittany 
to^ deliver him up, pretending that he had no- 
wish to keep him in prison, but rather to 
marry him to his own daughter. The su?- 
gestion certainly was not made in good faith, 
for Edward had already engaged his dauo-hter 
to the dauphin ; but the match suggested was 
probably thought of by some even at this 
early period as a desirable mode of unitino- 
the claims of Lancaster and Y'ork. After 
the death of Edward IV in April 1483, his 
widow, with herfive daughters and her second 
son, Richard, threw herself into the sanc- 
tuary of Westminster, in fear of her hrother- 
in-law, Richard, duke of Gloucester, who, 
however, being declared protector, actually 
induced her to give up her second son to keep 
company with his brother Edward V". Soon 
after the two princes disappeared, and there 
is no reason to doubt were murdered. 

In October occurred the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s rebellion against Richard III, whi(3i 
was planned in concert with the Countess of 
Richmond, and which if successful would 
have made the earl, her son, king two years 
before he actually came to the throne. It 
was agreed among the confederates that the 
earl should maiuy Elizabeth, who was now, 
by the death of both her brothers, heiress of 
Edward IV^._ Even before the murder took 
place a project seems to have been enter- 
tained of getting her or some of her sisters 
out of sanctuary in disguise and carried 
beyond sea for security. But Richard sur- 
rounded the monastery with a guard under 
one JohnNesfield, so that no one could enter 
or leave the sanctuary without permission, 
and Queen Elizabeth and her daughters re- 
mained in confinement for fuUy ten mouths 
without much hope of more comfortable quar- 
ters. Meanwhile Richard had called a par- 
liament which confirmed his title to the 
crown by declaring the whole issue of his 
brother Edward IV to be bastards. But on 
1 March 1484 he gave the ladies a written 
promise that if they would come out of sanc- 
tuary and be guided by him they should not 
only be sure of their lives and persons, but he 
would make suitable provision for their living 
2 ^pd marry the daughters to ^gentlemen horn,’ 
giving each of them landed property to the 
yearly value of two hundred marks. The lords 
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Spiritual and temporal and the lord mayor 
and aldermen of London were called to wit- 
ness this engagement, which was evidently 
intended to destroy the hopes which the Earl 
of Eichmond built upon his future marriage 
with Elizabeth of York, and it was so far 
successful that not only did the ladies leave 
sanctuary, but the queen dowager abandoned 
Eichmond's cause, while her daughter Eliza- 
beth was treated with so much attention at 
court that strange rumours arose in conse- 
quence. It was noticed particularly that at 
Christmas following dresses of the same shape 
and colour were delivered to the queen and 
to her, from which it was surmised by some 
thatEichard intended getting rid of his queen 
either by divorce or death, and then marry- 
ing his niece. "When the queen actually 
died on 16 March following (1485), a re- 
port at once got abroad that this marriage 
was seriously contemplated. If indeed we are 
to believe Sir George Buck, a seventeenth- 
century antiquary who professes to write 
from documentary evidence, Elizabeth herself 
had cherished the hope of it for months, and 
was impatient for the day the queen would 
die. No one else, however, appears to have 
seen the document which conveys so serious an 
imputation, and we cannot think it justified 
by anything we really know of Elizabeth’s 
conduct or character. The report never- 
theless created so much indignation that 
Eichard’s own leading councillors induced 
him publicly to disavow any such intentions 
before the mayor and citizens of London. 
Anxious, however, to discourage the Earl 
of Eichmond’s hopes, he sent Elizabeth to 
Sherifi* Hutton Castle in Yorkshire, where 
she remained till the battle of Bosworth was 
fought in August following. 

The account given of Elizabeth’s conduct 
at this time in the ^Song of the Lady Bessy’ 
is no less open to suspicion in some matters 
than that of the antiquary above mentioned ; 
but it certainly is not altogether fabulous. 
It exhibits Ehzabeth as a paragon of excel- 
lence, declares that she utterly loathed the 
proposal of King Eichard to put away his 
queen and marry her, and sets tbrth in detail 
how she induced Lord Stanley to intrigue 
against the usurper, and how she was, in 
fact, the chief organiser of the confederacy 
yith the Earl of Eichmond. But the poem 
is important chiefly as having certainly been 
(at least in its original form, for it has no 
doubt been a good deal altered in parts) the 
composition of a contemporary, one Hum- 
phrey Brereton, a servant of Lord Stanley, 
afterwards Earl of Derby ; and it is our sole 
authority for several facts of interest about 
Elizabeth, recapitulated by Nicolas, as fol- 


lows, viz. : That she ^ was especially com- 
mended to the care of Lord Stanley by Ed- 
ward lY on his deathbed ; that she lodged 
in his house in London after she quitted the 
sanctuary ; that she was privy to the rising 
in favour of Eichmond ; that she could write 
and read both French and Spanish ; that 
Brereton was sent into Cheshire to Stanley’s 
son, Lord Strange, to his brother, and to 
other relations, entreating them to support 
Eichmond’s cause ; and that he was the bearer 
of letters to Henry in Brittany, together with 
a letter and a ring from Elizabeth to him.’ 
We may add that in one place Elizabeth’s 
golden hair is incidentally referred to, and 
we have got perhaps the most trustworthy 
facts in a few words. 

After Henry YII had won the battle of 
Bosworth he sent for Elizabeth. But although 
it was certainly expected that he would have 
married her at once, and that she would 
have been crowned as queen on 30 Oct., the 
day of his coronation, he deferred marrying 
her for five months ; and some time before 
he made her his queen it appears that he 
declared her Duchess of York (Fen. Cal, i. 
No. 506). His own title to the crown, de- 
rived through his mother from a bastard 
son of John of Gaunt legitimated by act of 
parliament, was not altogether satisfactory ; 
but for that very reason, apparently, he wished 
paxhameiit to recognise it as snfiicient. So 
the houses met in November, and enacted, 
without stating any reasons, that the inheri- 
tance should ‘ he, rest and abide ’ in his person 
and the heirs of his body ; and afterwards, on 
II Dec., the speaker petitioned him that he 
would be pleased to marry the lady Eliza- 
beth, ^ from which by the grace of God many 
hoped therewould arise oflsjDring of the race 
of kings for the comfort of the whole realm’ 
(Rolls of Ravi. vi. 270, 278). Thus invited, 
he actually married her on 18 Jan, following 
at Westminster, though it would almost seem 
that he had intended waiting longer still j 
for as he and Elizabeth were within the 
prohibited degrees, he applied to Pope Inno- 
cent YIII for a dispensation as soon as his 
title was ratified in parliament ; hut instead 
of waiting till he received the document, he 
took advantage of the presence in England 
of the Bishop of Imola, a papal legate em- 
powered to grant a limited number of such 
dispensations, and was actually married six 
weeks before the expected brief was even 
issued, for it was dated 2 March. This brief, 
however, was confirmed by a bull dated 
27 March, issued by the pope motu proprio 
without solicitation, excommunicating all 
who should rebel against Henry. On 23 July 
another hull was issued to confirm what 
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■was done under tlie Bishop of^Imola’s dis- 
pensation (BtoieEj xii. 294, 297, 313). 

It may be judged from the first of these 
papal instruments — which speahs of Henry’s 
title having been acknowledged in parliament 
nemine contradicente — how anxious Henry 
was to have the point clearly recognised in 
the first place, and that it should by no 
means appear that he owed his seat to his 
wife. Tins consideration perhaps influenced 
bim to some extent when he determined to 
leave her behind him in a progress which he 
made northwards as far as York in the spring 
of 1486, and it is supposed to have been at 
least one cause of his delaying her corona- 
tion as queen till November of the following 
year. It is clear, however, that there were 
other causes besides this, some of indisputable 
weight j and there are reasons for doubting 
somewhat the character commonly ascribed 
to Henry of a cold and unloving husband. 

Elizabeth was brought to hed of her first 
child, Arthur [q. v.], in September 1486 at 
Winchester, Sie founded a chapel in Win- 
chester Cathedral in honour of her safe de- 
livery, hut her recovery was retarded for 
some time bv an ague. In a few weeks she 
was well enough to remove to Greenwich, 
where she and the king kept a considerable 
court at the feast of Allhallows (1 Nov.) 
In March 1487 the king again left her and 
made a progress vlthout her through Es- 
sex, Suftbik, and Norfolk, and thence to 
Coventry, where he arrived on St, George's 
eve (22 April), and kept the feast next day. 
Here the Anclibishop of Canterbury and a 
number of the bishops were assembled, and 
in poiifijicalibm declared the pope’s bull in 
confirmation of his right to the crown, curs- 
ing, moreover, with book, beH, and candle, 
all those who opposed it. Presently news * 
came that the Earl of Lincoln had landed in 
Ireland, and that a rebel host might be ex- 
jpected immediately in England. Henry sent 
for Ms queen to come to him at Henilwoxth, 
where tidings reached Mm of the landing of 
the enemy in Lancashire. The rebels were 
' defeated at the battle of Stoke on 16 June, 
and the kingdom being now in a more settled 
state Hraryin September despatched letters 
from Warwick summoning the nobility to 
attend the coronation of the queen on 2o Nov. 
following. He and Elizabeth left W^arwick 
for London on 27 Oct., and celebrated the 
feast of All Saints at St. Albans. Next day 
(2 Nov.) he reached Barnet, and on the fol- 
lowing morning he was met at Haringay 
Park by the mayor, sherifis, and aldermen of 
London on horseback, with some picked men 
of every company, who conducted them with 
due honour into the city to Sfc. Paul’s, where 


a ^ Te Deum ’ was sung for his victory. The 
queen, who must have been sent on before 
viewed tbe procession from a bouse in St! 
Mary’s Spital without Bisliopsgate, where 
she and the king’s mother and some other 
great persons took up a position unobserved • 
and after the procession had passed, they went 
to Greenwich to rest that night. 

In preparation for her coronation the c ueen 
left Greenwich by water on Friday, 23 Nov. 
accompanied by the king’s mother, and at- 
tended by the city authorities in barges 
richly decorated, of which one in particular, 
named the ^Bachelor’s Barge,’ attracted at- 
tention by a red dragon spouting fire into the 
Thames. She landed at the Tower, and was 
there received by the king, who then created 
eleven knights of the Bath in honour of the 
approacMng ceremony. Next day after din- 
ner she departed in great state from her 
chamber, ‘ her fair yellow hair hanging down 
plain behind her. hack,’ and her sister Cecily 
f bearing her train ; and entering her litti 
was conveyed in it through the city to West- 
minster, meeting, of course, with numerous 
pageants on the way. For a detailed account 
of these tMngs, and of the coronation itself 
and the banquet following, the reader is re- 
ferred to Leland’s ‘ Collectanea,’ iv. 217-33. 

On 26 Dec. following she received from the 
king a gi*ant of the lordships and manors of 
WMltham Magna, Badewe, Mashbury, Dun- 
mow, Lighe, and Earnham in the county of 
Essex belonging to the duchy of Lancaster, 
with the offices of feodary and bailiff in the 
same. This grant, wMch was to take effect 
from 20 Eeb. preceding, is not a little note- 
worthy, because the very same manors and 
offices had been already granted, on 4 March 
1486, to her mother, the widowed queen of 
Edward IV, but had been taken from her in 
February 1487 on tbe outbreak of Lambert 
Simnel’s rebellion (Cajipbell, Materials for 
a Bistonj of Henry VIZ, i. 121, ii. 221). 
Warrants bad also heeh issued in the spring 
to the officers of the exchequer to pay over 
to the use of the queen consort all the issues 
of the lands lately belonging to the queen 
dowager {ih. ii. 142, 148). The fact that the 
latter had fallen out of favour does not seem 
to have dimmed the court fest.ivities that year 
at Greenwich, and both the king and queen 
went crowned at the TAvelfth-day solemnities 
(Lelanb, Collectanea, iv. 234-6). 

On the Sunday after St. George’s day, 1488, 
she rode in procession at 'Windsor with her 
mother-in-law, the Countess of Hichmond, in 
a rich car covered with cloth of gold drawn by 
six horses, her sister Anne following, dressed 
in robes of the order, and twenty-one ladies in 
crimson velvet mounted on white palfreys. In 
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1489 the queen took her chamber with much 
ceremony at Westminster on Allhallows eve, 
and was delivered, 29 Nov., of a daughter, 
^Margaret, destined to be ancestress of the 
roval line of Great Britain. During her 
confinement Elizabeth received in her cham- 
ber a great embassy from France, headed by 
Francis, sieur de Luxembourg, a kinsman of 
her own (ih, 239, 249). The next family 
event was the birth of her second son Henry, 
afterwards Henry YIII, at Greenwich on 
28 June 1491. Next year she had a daughter, 
Ehzabeth, named probably after her mother, 
Elizabeth Woodville, who died about that 
time. This child only lived three years, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey in Sep- 
tember 1495. Then followed Mary, born, 
according to Sandford, in 1498, but more 
probably in 1496, who became the queen of 
the aged Louis XH of France ; Edmund, born 
in 1499, who died next year ; and Catherine, 
born in 1503, who also died, an infant. An 
interesting account is given by Erasmus of 
the children of the family as they were in 
loOO, when he visited the royal nursery 
{Catalogm JErasmi Lucuhrationum, 1523, 
Basle, f, a h). 

In 1492 Henry YII invaded France, and 
formed the siege of Boulogne, but receiving 
satisfactory offers from the French king soon 
made peace andreturned to England. Henry’s 
poet laureate and historiographer, Bernard 
Andreas [q. v.], insinuates that the frequent 
and anxiously affectionate letters addressed 
to him by his queen had some influence in 
promoting his early return. And though even 
Andreas admits that there were more 'ootent 
reasons, we may presume that the letters 
were a fact. In the summer of 1495 Eliza- 
beth went with the king into Lancashire, 
when they visited, at Lathom, the Earl of 
Derby, whose brother. Sir William Stanley, 
had not long before been put to death for 
treason. 

In June 1497 we meet with an interest- 
ing entry in the privy purse expenses of 
Henry YII : ^ To tie queen’s grace for gar- 
nishing of a salett, 10/.,’ indicating, appa- 
rently, that either with a view to a proposed 
expe^tion against Scotland, or when he 
went to meet the rebels at Blackheath, Eliza- 
beth ornamented his helmet with jewels with 
her own hands. In October following, when 
the king had gone westward to meet Perkin 
Warbeck, the Yenetian ambassador reported 
that he had put his queen and his eldest son 
in a very strong castle on the coast, with 
vessels to convey them away .if necessary 
( Fm. Cal. vol. i. No. 756). When Perkin and 
his wife were captured, Henry sent the latter 
to Elizabeth, wJio took her into her service. 


In 1500 the queen w^ent with Henry to Ca- 
lais, where they stayed during the greater 
part of May and June. The iong-projected 
marriage of their son Arthur took place in 
November 1501 ; but to the bitter grief of 
both parents he died on 2 April following. 
A touching account is preserved of the man- 
ner in which they received the news (LELAii'D, 
Collectanea^ v. 373-4), and the story, written 
by a contemporary pen, seems to show that 
Henry was not altogether such a cold, un- 
sympathetic husband as is commonly sup- 
posed. 

That the blow told upon Elizabeth’s health 
seems probable from several indications. A 
payment to her apothecary ^ for certain stuff* 
of his occupation ’ occm's in her privy purse 
expenses on 9 April 1502, and in the follow- 
ing summer she was ill at "VYoodstock (Frivy 
Furse FvpenseSy 8, 37). Moreover, it "was the 
last year of her life. But it may be that she 
was in dehcate health before Arthur’s death ; 
for in March of the same year, when the 
only knowm book of her accounts begins, she 
appears to have despatched various messengers 
to perform pilgrimages on her account and 
make offerings at all the most favom’ed 
shrines throughout the country. In January 
1503 she was confined once more, this time 
in the Tower of London, and on 2 Eeb. gave 
birth to Jier last child, Catherine. Soon after 
she became dangerously ill, and a special phy- 
sician was sent for from Gravesend (ib. 90). 
But all was of no avail. She died on her birth- 
day, 11 Feb., at the age of thirty-eight. 

There seems always to have been but one 
opinion as to the gentleness and goodness 
ol Elizabeth. Sir Thomas More wrote an 
elegy for her. A Spanish envoy reported that 
she was ^a very noble woman, and much be- 
loved,’ adding the further remark that she was 
kept in subjection by her mother-in-law, the 
Countess of Pdchmond. Neither is there 
any doubt about her beauty, to which testi- 
mony still is borne by her effigy in West- 
minster Abbey, as well as by various por- 
traits. She was rather tall for her sex, and 
had her mother’s fair complexion and long 
golden hair. 

[Fabyan’s Chronicle; Hall’s Chronicle; Hist. 
Croylandensis Continuatio, in Fulman’s Serip- 
tores; Wilhelmi Worcester Anuales; Hntland 
Papers (Camden Soc. j ; Venetian Calendar, voLi. ; 
Spanish Calendar, vol. i. ; Nicolas’s Privy Purse 
Expenses of Elizabeth of York; Camphell’s Ma- 
terials for a History of Henry YH (Polls Ser.) ; 
Miss Strickland’s Queens of England, vol. ii.] 

J. G. 

ELIZABETH (1533-1603), queen of 
England and Ireland, was bom at Greenwich 
on 7 Sept. 1533. She was the daughter of 
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Henry by Anne Boleyn [q. v. j, yhose 
Secret ms.mag'e ts-d been celebrated in^tbe 
preTions January. Tinee days after ber birtb. 

( 10 Sept.') she was baptised at the church of 
the Grey Friars at Greemvich by Stokesley, 
bishop of London, Cranmerj who had been 
consecrated archbishop of Canterbury that 
same year, standing as her godfather. The 
ritual was that of the Homan church, and 
the ceremonial was conducted with great 
pomp and magnificence. Margaret, lady 
Bryan, mother of the dissolute but gifted Sir 
Francis Bryan [q. r.], was appointed gover- 
ness to the young princess, as she had pre- 
viously been to her sister, the Princess Maiy. 
Lady Bryan proved herself to be a careful 
and affectionate guardian, who, under cir- 
eiimstances of extraordinary difficulty, con- 
sistently kept in view the interests of her 
ward. During the first two or three years 
of her infancy the princess was moved about 
from house to house. Sometimes she was at 
Greenwich, sometimes at Hatfield, sometimes 
at the Bishop of Winchesters palace at Chel- 
sea. On Friday, 7 Jan. 15S6, Queen Cathe- 
rine died at Kimbolton. On Friday, 19 May, 
Queen Anne Boleyn was beheaded. iNext 
day the king married Jane Seymour. On 
1 July the parliament declared that the Lady 
Mary, daughter of the first queen, and the 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of the second, 
were equally illegitimate, and that ‘ the suc- 
cession to the throne he now therefore deter- 
mined to the issue of the marriage with Queen 
Jane.^ Less than six months before (Sunday, 
9 Jan.), Henry, in the glee of his heart at 
Queen Catherine's death, ‘ clad all over in 
yellow, from top to toe, except the white 
feather he had in his bonnet,’ had sent for the 
little princess, who was ^ conducted to mass 
with trumpets and other great triumphs,’ and 
after dinner, ^ carrying her in his arms, he 
showed ter first to one and then to another.’ 

On 12 Oct. 1537 Queen Jane was delivered 
of a son, and on the 24th she died. There 
wras a male heir to the throne at last. At 
his christening Elizabeth, then four years 
old, carried the chrysom, or baptismal robe, 
and in the procession that follow'ed she passed 
out of the chapel hand in hand with her sister 
Mary, eighteen years her senior. Parliament 
might declare the two illegitimate, but it 
■was for the king to say whether or not he 
would accept the sentence and give it his 
fiat. In the years that foUow^ed, Elizabeth 
and the yonng prince passed much of their 
childhood together; their education was very 
carefuBy looked to, and all authorities agree 
in saying that Elizabeth exhibited remark- 
able precocity, accuired without difficulty 
some knowledge of ihatin, French, and Italian, 


and showed respectable proficiency in music. 
Wffien Anne of Cleves came over to he mar- 
ried to the king in January 1540, that much 
injured lady -was charmed w'ith the orace 
and accomplishments of the little princess 
and one of the earliest of her letters which 
has been preserved is addressed to Anne very 
shortly after the marriage ; another eiffit 
years later, in the Ptecord Office, shows that 
kindly and familiar intercourse was kept up 
between the two, probably till the death of 
the queen dowager in 1548. The marriao-e 
with Anne of Cleves [q. v.] was dissolved 
on 9 July 1540. Henry married Catherine 
Howard on the 28th, and beheaded her on 
13 Feb. 1543. On 12 July of that same year 
he married his last wfife, Catherine Parr. The 
new queen was exactly the person best quali- 
fied to exercise a beneficial influence upon 
the princess, now in her tenth year, and 
there is reason to believe that the daughter 
learned to love and respect the stepmother, 
who, it is said, not only proved herself a 
staunch friend to the royal maiden, but, her- 
self a woman of quite exceptional culture 
and literary taste, took a deep and intelligent 
interest in the education of Elizabeth and 
her brother. During this and the next few 
years we find her with her sister giving au- 
dience to the imperial ambassadors during 
this summer of 1543, and present at her 
father’s last marriage in July, sometimes re- 
siding with the Princess Mary at Havering- 
atte-Bower, sometimes occupying apartments 
at Whitehall, sometimes at St. James’s, some- 
times with her brother at Hatfield, and it 
must have been during her visits there to 
the prince that Sir John Cheke, as tutor to 
the prince, from time to time gave her some 
instruction. Pier own residence from 1544 
and a year or t'wo after appears to have been 
at one of Sir Antony Denny’s houses at 
Gheshunt, and it was here and at Enfield 
that young William Grindal, the bishop’s 
namesake, was her tutor, and at Enfield, pro- 
bably, that he died in 1548 (Stetpe, Chehe^ 
o, 9). This yonng man seems to have taught 
ner more than any one else, though in her 
frequent visits to her brother she had the 
benefit of Cheke’s advice and tuition, and 
once while at Ampthill, whither the prince 
had gone for change of air, Leland, the great 
bibliophile, happening to come in to visit his 
old friend, Cheke asked the princess to ad- 
dress the other in Latin, which to Leland’s 
surprise she did upon the spot, thereby ex- 
torting from the old scholar a tribute of ad- 
miration in four Latin verses, which Strype 
has duly preserved (p. 32). It was at Enfield, 
in presence of her brother, that she received 
the news of her father’s death, 28 Jan. 1547. 
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Edwtird ^ ly 'wiiBii lis ciiniG to tli6 ttironG? 
liad tliree uncles, brothers of his mother, 
Queen Jane: Sir Edward Seymour [c.y.], 
earl of Hertford, and afterwards du.ie of 
Somerset, and ^protector;’ Sir^ Henry, who 
lived in obscurity, and died in 1578 ; and Sir 
Thomas. Sir Thomas, unless Bishop Latimer 
was a gratuitous defamer, was a man of pro- 
hwate life, without a conscience, and without 
a heart, always needy, and insatiably ambi- 
tious. He was somewhat past thirty vears of 
acre, of no more than averag*e abilities, but 
shapely and handsome. In the Icing" s will, 
while the Earl of Hertford was appointed 
one of the sixteen executors to whom w^as 
entrusted the g-overnment of the kingdom 
during the minority of the young prince, 
Sir Thomas Seymour was named among the 
twelve who were to form a council to advise 
the executors when advice should be needed. 
Seymour was dissatisfied. On 10 Feb. the 
Earl of Hertford was created Duke of Somer- 
set, and the younger brother Baron Seymour 
of Sudeley, with a liberal grant of lands to 
support his title. Next day he was made 
lord, high admiral of England. The admiral 
was unmaiTied. Whom should he choose ? 
There were three who were eligible — three, 
any one of whom might satisfy even his 
vaulting ambition — the Princess Mary, now 
just completing her thirty-second year, the 
Princess Elizabeth, in her fourteenth year, 
and the queen dowager, an old love, it might 
be about thirty-three or thirty-four years of 
age. Would either of the princesses have 
him ? He was sure of the queen, and could 
always fall back upon her. He shrank from 
approaching the Princess Mary. On 26 Eeb. 
he addressed a letter to Elizabeth, offering 
himself as her husband. On the 27th she 
wrote in reply, refusing her consent to such 
an alliance, and declaring that ‘ even when 
she shall have arrived at years of discre- 
tion she wishes to retain her liberty, with- 
out entering into any matrimonial engage- 
ment’ (Miss Stricklaio), p. 15). On 3 March 
it is said he was formally betrothed to the 
queen dowager, and shortly after this the 
two were married. The queen was living at 
Chelsea ; the young princess made her home 
-with her stepmother. Soon there came ru- 
mours that Seymour had availed himself of 
his position to indulge in familiarities with 
the princess which would have been unseemly 
towards a child of six, and were wholly in- 
excusable towards a young lady whom he 
had actually offered to make his wife a few 
weeks before. The queen remonstrated, and 
finally the princess removed her household 
and set up her establishment at Hatfield. 
On 7 Sept. 154B the queen died, after giving 


birth to a daughter a week before. S^^^s 
no sooner buried than her worthless husboM^ 
began again his advances to the princess?*^ 
Elizabeth had a hard game to play,- it needed 
all the caution and craft of a practised diplo- 
matist. She stood alone now. Her suitor 
was an utterly mercenary and unscrupulous 
man, who was trying to supersede his own 
brother and gain for himself something like 
the supreme power in the state. Eliza- 
beth was the personage upon whom all eyes 
were fixed. Would Seymour win her On 
16 Jan. 1549 the protector ordered the arrest 
of his brother on a charge of high treason, 
and committed him to the Tower. But as 
the princess had been named only too fre- 
quently of late, and had been in some way 
implicated in the doings of her suitor, the 
principal persons of her household were ar- 
rested also, and she herself was kept under 
surveillance, and, though at Hatfield, she was 
treated to some extent as a prisoner under 
restraint. Then followed examinations and 
confessions on the part of her servants in the 
Tower — hearsay stories, backstairs gossip, and 
all the vulgar tattle of waiting-maids and 
lackeys. Then the princess herself was ques- 
tioned. There was nothing to be got from 
her that did not tend to weaken confidence 
in the so-called evidence that had been care- 
fully compiled. If the protector had ever 
any design noon the life of Elizabeth, it may 
be that the ..ove which her brother bore her 
saved her from danger. Seymour was brought 
to the block on 20 March 1549. When they 
told Elizabeth she did not betray emotion. 

^ This day died a man with much wit and 
very little judgment,’ she said, and passed 
on, to the wonder of those who were there 
to watch and listen and report upon her words 
and looks and manner. 

During the year that followed Elizabeth, 
living sometimes at Cheshunt, sometimes at 
Hatfield, suffered much from ill-health. She 
passed her time of retirement in pursuing her 
studies. Roger Ascham was her tutor then, 
and Lady Tyrwhitt, her governess, was not 
unworthy of the title she had gained, a woman 
of learning and taste, accomplished, wise, 
and religious in that age of learned ladies. 
Ascham’s account of her studies during this 
year is somewhat droll : She had read ‘ almost 
the whole of Cicero and a great part of Livy,’ 
says the pedagogue, but ^with me,’ he adds. 

, Not a line of the poets from anything that 
I appears. ^ Select orations of Isocrates and the 
tragedies of Sophocles’ were her Greek pabu- 
lum. She had even dipped into patristic learn- 
ing, h ut here she had been restricted to extracts 
from St. Cyprian. They who know Ascham’s 
^ Scolemaster ’ know what his method was, 
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and understand tlie significance of ttose 
two words Svith me and tliey who know 
St. Cyprian’s writings will wonder how the 
rovaf maiden could have deserved to have 
that Christian father’s work, ‘ De Disciplma 
Tirginum/ inflicted upon her. A letter "which 
she^ote to her brother during this year has 
been preserved, in which she rashly ven- 
tured to guote ^ Grace ; ’ unfortunately the 
line happens to be one of the proverbs of 
Publius Syrus, and probably culled, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the day, from some 
commonplace book. In the spring of lorol 
she appeared again in public, and twice dur- 
ing* the month of IMarch she rode in state 
through the streets of London, gladdening 
the hearts of the citizens by the splendour 
of her pageantry. On 11 Oct. the Duke 
of Somerset was arrested and thrown into 
the Tower. On 22 Jan. 1552 he was be- 
headed. Again Elizabeth’s name is men- 
tioned, and it is said that attempts had been 
made to induce her to use her influence on 
one side or the other, but she held herself 
aloof from both factions. John Dudley, now 
duke of N orthumberland, had stepped into the 
place of peril and po'wer which Somerset had 
filled for five years. The health of the yoimg 
king was declining Elizabeth tried hard to 
visit her brother as he lay dying, and when the 
end came she found herself, equally "with her 
elder sister, struck out of the succession to the 
throne so far as her brother’s will and North- 
umberland’s schemes could effect that ob- 
ject. Edward died at Greenwich on the even- 
ing of 6 Julv 1553. Elizabeth was at Hat- 
field, Marv was at Hoddesdon, scarce ten 
miles off. That same night a messenger, 
slipping through the doubly guarded gates of 
the palace, rode for his life to Hoddesdon. 
Mary, with the prompt decision of her race, 
mounted her horse, and before the morning 
broke she was beyond the reach of pursuit, 
safe under the guard of her loyal adlierents, 
and proclaiming herself queen from Kenning- 
hall, the castle of the Howards. Meanwhile 
commissioners arrived from the Duke of 
Northumberland to Elizabeth at Hatfield, an- 
inuneing that Lady Jane Grey had succeeded 
0 rhe throne, and summoning Elizabeth to 
-‘ourt. She pleaded illness ; she was unfit 
for the journey ; she could not travel. The 
Duke of Northumberland and his party had 
enough upon their hands already ; they were 
content to leave the princess where she was. 
On 10 July the Lady Jane was proclaimed 
'■^ueen, and made her royal entry into the 
Tower. ^ On the 13th Northumberland ad- 
vanced in force against Mary, but soon had to 
retreat in despair. On the 20th Mary was 
proclaimed at St. Paul’s Oross amid tumultu- 


ous rejoicings, and that same day the Lady 
Jane was stripped of the ensigns of royalty 
and allowed to retire to Sion House, and 
Northumberland was thrown into the Tower. 
On the 29fch Elizabeth came riding into Lon- 
don with a huge train, and took up her re- 
sidence at Somerset House. Next day she 
passed through Aldgate to meet her sister 
and when on 3 Aug. (Wkiotheslet) the 
queen made her triumphal entry into the 
city Elizabeth rode by her side, receiving her 
full share of the joyful acclamations of the 
populace. During the next few weeks she 
seems to have continued residing at Somer- 
set House, though in frequent attendance on 
Mary. Everywhere and among all classes 
there was feverish excitement, political and 
religious. On the 8th Edward VI was buried 
with some pomp at Westminster. On the 
22nd Northumberland was beheaded. On 
the 24th the old ritual was restored, and the 
mass sung at St. Paul’s and elsewhere. But 
in London the feeling in favour of the gos- 
pellers was very strong, and there was much 
dissatisfaction at the bringing in of the old 
order, and especially at the restoration of 
Bonner to his bishopric. There is a story 
that Elizabeth for a while inclined to side 
with the protestant party, and it is said that 
she actually refused to attend mass at* the 
Queen’s Ohapel. If it was so, it is at least 
strange that not a hint of this has reached 
us except in the letters of Penaud andNoaiUes. 
Be it as it may, she certainly appeared at 
mass on 8 Sept., and on the 30th, when 
the queen rode from the Tower through the 
city to her coronation, the Lady Elizabeth and 
the Lady Anne of Cleves followed her closely 
‘ in another red chariot covered with clotli 
of silver.’ She continued to attend at court. 
There her position was extremely dangerous ; 
her very legitimacy was almost openly ques- 
tioned, and when the Duchess of Suffolk was 
allowed to take precedence of her, as daugh- 
ter of Mary, sister of Henry VIII, Elizabeth 
resented the affront and kept her chamber. 
All kinds of vulgar and mean cabals were 
made to bring her into discredit, and Paget 
presumed to wait upon her to inform her of 
a story that Noailles, the French ambassador, 
had actually been admitted to private con- 
ferences at night in her chamber. The slander 
received scarce a moment’s credence ; it seems 
to have been invented by Penaud, the em- 
peror’s ambassador, without the least shadow 
of foundation in fact. 

The next danger was far more serious. Ed- 
ward Courtenay [q - v.], son of Henry, earl of 
Devonshire, was of the blood royal, and had 
been a prisoner in the Tower for nearly fifteen 
years when Mary came to the throne. He 
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was handsome, and apparently of tailing man- 
ners, hut he had no sooner been released from 
the Tower on 3 Aug. 1553 than he gave him- 
self up to a life of the wildest dissipation. 
The queen treated him with marked favour, 
hut he soon found he had no chance of win- 
ning her hand. Then he turned to Elizabeth. 
The vulgar roue was a puppet in the hands 
of very cunning plotters. Sir Thomas yatt 
had his plan marked out with clearness. He 
and Ills fellow-conspirators would effect a 
rising, the catholic party should he mastered, 
Coiu'tenay should marry Elizabeth, and she 
should he set upon the throne. Would she 
make common cause with the party of revolt ? 
She behaved with extraordinary wisdom and 
caution. She would do nothing, say nothing, 
write nothing which could compromise her- 
self. If thev succeeded they could not do 
without her, if they failed she would not he 
implicated. The mad and stupid outbreak 
collapsed, and sickening butchery followed. 
Grardiner and Renaud thought that nothing 
had been gained while Elizabeth was allowed 
to Hye. The wretched leaders of the miser- 
able rebeUion were spared from day to day 
in the hope of extorting from them some evi- 
dence of declaration of Elizabeth’s complicity, 
but there was none forthcoming. Meanwhile 
she was confined to her apartments in WTiite- 
hall, her fate trembling in the balance from 
time to time. At last on Sundav, 18 March, 
she was thrown into-the Tower. The story 
of her aiTest and her entry into the grim old 
fortress has been told by Mr. Eroiide in his 
very best manner. On 11 April Wyatt met 
his fate like a man, and with his last words 
declared Elizabeth innocent of all knowledge 
of his intended rising. Nevertheless she was 
kept in the Tower, Gardiner insisting, in sea- 
son and out of season, that she must needs 
he sacrificed. It was not so to he. On 19 May 
she was released from the one prison only to 
be removed to Woodstock, there to he kept 
under the custody of Sir Henn^ Bedingffeld 
(1509.°-15S3) [q. v.], the same gentleman 
who had kept watch and ward over Queen 
Catherine of Arragon at Edmbolt on seventeen 
years before. Sir Henry was a courtier and 
a gentleman, but he had to obey his stern 
mistress, and though Elizabeth was under 
suryeillance, and her health suffered from 
her confinement and the irritation which her 
captivity occasioned, her daily life was made 
as tolerable as imder the circumstances it 
could be, and she spent her time pur- 
suing her favourite studies, and in all out- 
ward observances of religion she scrupulously 
conformed to the Roman ritual. So pru- 
dently did she conduct herself during this 
trying time that after six months of deten- 


tion she was summoned once more to her 
sister’s presence, and at the Christmas festi- 
val took her seat at the roval table, and was 
treated with marked courtesy by King 
Philip himself, while Mary showed her re- 
ney ed signs of favour. The queen had hopes 
of issue now ; she could afford to be gracious. 
M^ile ElizalDeth bad been languishing at 
H oodstock Mary had been married on St. 
James’s day (25 July) 1554, and now she 
persuaded herself that in due time an heir 
vrould be bom to the throne. Philip was 
weary of England and his English wife, and 
on 4 Sept. 1555 he set sail from Dover, and 
tmmed his hack upon the land and the people 
that he never ceased to hate (Weiothes- 

LEV). 

All through this horrible year a hideous 
persecution had been going on. On 7 Sept, 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer were brought 
up for trial at Oxford. On 16 Oct. the last 
two were burnt. Two davs later Elizabeth, 
who during the last few months had been in 
frequent attendance at court, was allowed to 
leave London, and took her final departure 
for her favourite residence at Hatfield. The 
people crowded to see her. She at any rate, 
they thought, was not to blame for all the 
blood that had been shed. They cheered her 
to the echo as she passed. With her usual 
prudence she made no response or acknow- 
ledgment. 

At Hatfield she again resumed, her studies. 
Ascham returned there for a while and read 
Demosthenes with her. Castiglione gave 
her .lessons in Italian, aad Sir Thomas Pope 
exhibited costly pageants for her amuse- 
ment, and ^ the play of Holofernes ^ was acted 
before her, but somewhat coldly received. 
With Philip away, Mary death-stricken, and 
Gardiner dead, Elizabeth from tins time had 
only to wait and be still. The next two 
years of her life were passed in comparative 
tranquillity. There were stupid attempts 
at rebellion, Courtenay once more figurin'^ 
among the plotters (ibr he had not been 
thong at dangerous enough to make it neces- 
sary to slay him when Wyatt and the rest 
suffered), the ghastly burnings grew fiercer 
and more frequent, there were famine and 
misery, proposals of marriage for the hand 
of the princess first by one then by another. 
On 18 March 1557 Philip came over to Eng- 
land once more (ib.), and Elizabeth seems 
to have visited her sister during his stay 
(Seeicklaist), p. 92). A month before sbe had 
attended at Whitehall in great state, and in 
July Philip had departed. On 20 Jan. fol- 
lowing Calais was lost, and the English were 
at last driven out of France, and on that 
same day the last of Queen Mary’s parlia- 
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ments assembled. There was for a while a 
flash of indignation which cannot be called 
loyalty or patriotism. The persecution still 
went on fiercely and remorselessly, and the 
people sullenly submitted to what seemed 
the ineyitable. The one hope for a land that 
God had ceased to guard was the death of the 
reigning sovereign. 

Onl7 Nov. 1558, in the grey twilight before 
sunrise, Mary died. Parliament was sitting. 
At eight in the morning both houses, as if in 
expectation of the event, were assembled. A 
message was sent down from the peers to the 
lower house requiring the immediate attend- 
ance of the commons. Heath, archbishop of 
York, as chancellor, announced that ^ our late 
sovereign lady Queen Mary ’ had passed away, 
and that the lords had determined to pro- 
claim the Lady Elizabeth queen ^without 
further tract of time.’ The thing was done 
with all due form and ceremony, Sir William 
Cech having already prepared the draft of 
the proclamation which was usual on such 
occasions. At last it had come ! 

The nation breathed once more the breath 
of hope and life. But the outlook and the re- 
trospect as men looked back upon the last sis 
years were enough to fill them with dismay. 
Death had been striding through the land as 
if to show he was king indeed. Of late the 
persecution had fallen upon the lowly, hut in 
the upper ranks what havoc there had been ! 
Cardinal Pole died a few hours after Queen 
Mary. Nine bishoprics were vacant. Within 
a month of Mary’s decease three more bishops 
were dead. There was only one duke in 
England now — Thomas Howard of Norfolk, 
he too doomed to perish on the block before 
the new reign was half over. In January 
1552 Edward Seymour, duke of Suffolk; in 
August 155r3 J ohn Dudley, duke of Northum- 
berland ; in February 1554 Henry Grey, duke 
of Suffolk, had severally perished upon the 
scaffold. There was not a woman in Eng- 
land more lonely than Queen Elizabeth when 
she ascended the throne. Her very enemies 
had died. ^ Gardiner was dead, the Emperor 
C'harles V had died in September, and now 
Cardinal Pole lay waiting for his obsequies. 
Her ^friends and old suitors had died off ; Ca- 
therine Parr and Anne of Cleves, Seymour 
and Courtenay, and within six months of her 
accession Henry 11 of France 'and Pope 
Paul rV, had gone also. Her nearest blood 
relation was Henry Carey, afterwards Lord 
Hunsdon, the only child of her mother’s sister. 
The next heir to the throne was Mary Stnart, 
nine years her junior, now qneen of Scotland, 
and soon to beqiieen-consort of France. Eng- 
land had just suftered the deepest humilia- 
tion which she had known for centuries. She 


no longer possessed a yard of land upon the 
continent the finances of the countiw were 
in a condition which might almost "be de- 
scribed as desperate. W^ar and famine and 
pestilence bad brought the people to the 
„owest point of shame and despondencv 
Meanwhile men seemed absorbed by their 
religious differences, though for the most 
part they knew not what they believed 
The hideous facts of the Marian persecution* 
fresh in the memory of the townsmen, wrun<^ 
from them deep curses against the pope and 
his supporters ; hut the wuld plunder of the 
churches and the furious rapacity of the 
destroyers in King Edward’s d avs w^ere not 
yet forgotten, nor likely to be for a while. 

Elizabeth had completed her twenty-fifth 
year.^ Never had royal maiden more need 
of wisdom, caution, decision, and courao'e. 
Never had one in her station received^ a 
severer schooling in the arts of dissimulation, 
reticence, and self-control. Of the domestic 
affections she bad scarcely had experience 
from her childhood. In her third year her 
mother had been slain on infamous charges, 
her father had been always a name of terror 
her sister had watched her with the dark 
suspicion of dislike. Her brother is said to 
have had some love for her, but in such 
matters a very little evidence often goes a 
very long way. There is nothing, absolutely 
nothing, to show that Elizabeth had a heart, 
nothing to indicate that she ever for a mo- 
ment knew the thrill of sentiment, the storms 
of passion, or the throbs of tenderness. The 
key to much that is per plexing in her conduct 
as queen may he found, in a careful study of 
her experience and her discipline as princess 
and presumptive heir to the throne. 

^ Elizabeth was at’ Hatfield when her sister 
died. On 20 Nov. the council met there for 
the fost time ; Sir "William Cecil was at once 
appointed chief secretary; his brother-in-law, 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, his kinsman, Sir Thomas 
Parry, and Ambrose Carr, who probably was 
also akin to him (for he too was a Stamford 
man), were made members of the council; so 
too were Francis, earl Eussell, whose father 
had been lord-admiral in Queen Mary’s time, 
and William, marquis of Northampton, 
brother of Queen Catherine Parr, and others, 
whose sentiments favoured the reformers. 
The queen’s utterances on this memorable 
day have been preserved ; they may he 
authentic, and they may have been strictly 
her own. The gift of speech she always 
had, and she always rose to an occasion. On 
the 23rd the queen commenced her progress 
to London. On the way the bishops met 
her, and were permitted to kiss hands, aU 
except Bonner — from him she turned away 
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as if tliere had been blood upon his lips. On 
the 2Sth she took possession of the Tower ; 
on 5 Dec. she removed to Somerset House, 
where she attended the sittings of her coun- 
cil from day to day. Meanwhile the two 
religions parties were watching her every 
movement, look, and word with feverish 
excitement. On the 14th Queen Mary was 
buried at M"est minster according to the Ro- 
man ritual. Ten days later the obsequies 
of Charles V were celebrated after the same 
fashion, and on the 2Sth again Christopherson, 
the late bishop of Chichester, was buried 
with much ceremonial at Christ Church, 
five of the bishops offering and two of them 
singing the mass. On the other hand, on 
1 Jan., being Sunday, the English litany 
was read in the London churches in accord- 
ance with a royal proclamation, and the 
epistle and gospel were read in English at 
mass by order of the lord mayor. AVhich 
side was going to win ? The bishops were 
strangely unanimous, but they overestimated 
their strength. The oath of allegiance con- 
tained one clause which had been handed 
clown from Elizabeth’s father; it spoke of 
the sovereign as supreme head of the church. 
That clause was hateful to a catholic. Heath, 
the archbishop of York, protested, 'the other 
bishops followed him to a man. But the 
coronation was fixed for 15 Jan. All, it 
seemed, would refuse to place the crown 
upon the queen’s head. At the eleventh 
hour M’atson, bishop of Lincoln, gave way. 
The mass was sung as of old, but only one 
bishop was there. The gospel was read in 
Latin and English ; it was signifi.cant — a sign 
of corn-promise. 

On t le 25th the queen opened parliament ; 
again high mass was celebrated at the altar 
at Westminster, but after it was over Dr. 
Cox, an exile for religion in Queen Mary’s 
reign, preached the sermon. The parliament 
had enough upon its hands. On 10 Eeb. it 
was ordered that Mr. Speaker with all the 
pri\-y council and thirty members of the 
House of Commons should attend upon the 
queen to petition her majesty touching her 
marriage. Her answer is well kno-wn. She 
had already refused the hand of Philip II, and 
now she declared, what she had declared 
more than once before, that she had no in- 
clination for marriage, and she ended her 
speech with the memorable words : ^ This 
s rail be for me sufficient, that a marble stone 
shall declare that a queen, having reigned 
such a time, died a virgin’ (D’Ewes, p. 46). 
The faithful commons voted money lavishly, 
gave back to the queen all that Mary had 
surrendered to the religious orders which 
she had attempted to revive, confirmed her 
10 L. xvn. 


deposition of the recalcitrant bishops, voted 
that all the temporalities of vacant sees 
should be handec. over to her during a 
%mcancy; they showed her that she could 
depend upon them even to the utmost, that 
she was in fact, though not in name, an 
absolute sovereign. On 8 May parliament 
was dissolved, and on the 12th the English 
service was first said in the Queen’s Chapel, 
four days before the date appointed by act of 
parliament for it to be used. 

Meanwhile Cecil and the council had been 
exhibiting astonishing activity. Sir Thomas 
Gresham had been commissioned to nego- 
tiate a loan abroad. What money could be 
got was borrowed at home. Peace was con- 
cluded with France on 12 March, on terms 
far better than could have been expected, 
and if about the same time Mary Stuart 
thought proper to assume the royal arms of 
England, and to induce her puny boy hus- 
band to call himself king of France, Scotland, 
England, and Ireland, the fact would not be 
forgotten, though the act need not be noticed. 
On the last day of that same month of March 
the great controversy between the champions 
of the old faith and the new took place in 
AVestminster Abbey. The result was by 
this time felt to be a foregone conclusion. 
The catholic bishops ^vere sent to the Tower. 
On 15 May they -were all called upon to take 
the oath of supremacy. All except Hit chin 
of Llandaff refused, the rest had time given 
them to reconsider their decision, and they 
availed themselves of the delay. The court 
was all astir with festivities from day to day, 
the queen showing herself in wonderful attire, 
dazzling her subjects with the splendour of 
her dresses and her jewellery ; there were 
masques and pageants, and tiltings and plays 
and banquets ; the queen in her progresses 
going from house to house received magni- 
ficent entertainment at the charge of the 
owners of the several mansions. On 5 Sept, 
the obsequies of Henry 11 of France, who 
had died in July, were celebrated with great 
pomp in St. Paul’s, and the first three of the 
four bishops-elect, Parker of Canterbury, 
Scory of Hereford, and Barlow of Chichester, 
appeared in public in black gowns. Grindal 
of London, the fourth bishop-elect (Bonner 
had been deposed), being ill, was absent. 
Nevertheless, on 1 Nov., to the horror and 
dismay of the protestants, lighted tapers were 
seen in broad daylight in the royal chapel, 
and once more the crucifix in silver was se-b 
up upon the altar there. Of late there had 
come the emissaries of at least three suitors 
for the hand of the queen. Eric of Sweden, a 
dissipated young prince, had sent his brother 
to plead his cause. Adolphus, duke of Hoi- 
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Stein, had come in person to urge his own 
suit. The archduke Charles was warmly sup- 
ported hy all the catholics in England, and 
not less warmly by Philip of Spain. Eliza- 
beth amused herself with each and all of 
them, played off one against the other, and 
dressed up her chapel to give some colour of 
hope to the arch duke, whom Pe Quadra clearly 
saw she never intended to marry. But the 
settlement of the religious difficulty was not 
to be delayed hy freaks like these. On 17 Dec. 
the church of England was provided with an 
archbishop of Canterbury once more by the 
consecration of Matthew Parker at Lambeth. 
Four days later Edmund Grindal was conse- 
cratedbishop of London in the place of Bonner, 
Cox became bishop of Ely in the place of 
TMrlby, Sandys was made bishop of W orcester 
in the place of Pate, and Meyrick succeeded 
to the vacant see of Bangor, whose revenues 
were not worth the queen’s keeping any longer 
in her hands. A month after tHs five more 
bishops were consecrated ; but the wealthy 
sees of York, Winchester, and Durham had 
each to wait for another year. The neces- 
sities of the time forbade that their income 
should he lost to the royal exchequer, though 
their bishops were already deprived. 

Thus ended the first year of Elizabeth’s 
reign. It was the first year since the death of 
Henry Till which had not been signahsed by 
some serious rebellion, some ghastly massacre, 
or some national disaster. Already the horizon 
was clearing on all sides, a feeling of security 
was growing among all classes, except indeed 
among the turbulent minority in church and 
state, the politicians whose hopes lay in some 
change from the things that were to the things 
that might be. They had begun to feel that 
at last the queen was a veritable ruler, her 
council were her servants, she was no puppet 
in their hands. Her immense force of will, 
the masculine vigour of her intellect, her in- 
stinct of command, her very duplicity, her 
restlessness, her insatiable desire to be kept 
informed of everything that was going on, 
her pretence of omniscience, her resolve to 
initiate, or seem to initiate, every movement 
in church and state, at home and abroad, were 
each and all factors that had to be taken into 
account by her ministers, and had already 
displayed themselves too evidently to allow 
of their escaping the notice of her council. 
There was not one of these who did not tremble 
at her frown as they would have done if they 
had stood in her father’s presence twenty 
yeara before. At home there was little or 
nothing to cause anxiety when the year lo60 
opened j abroad Philip II was her ally, and 
half the young princes of Europe were seek- 
ing her hand ; but while betw^een Scotland 


and Frpce there was still the semblance 
^ 3 ^ 7 axi.ci at any rate community of 

interest, sentiment, and purpose, Elizabeth 
could not afibrd to remain quiet, or she 
thought she could not. 

When James IV of Scotland was slain at 
Flodden, his son, James V, was a child just 
two years old. His mother was Margaret 
daughter of Henry AMI, and therefore sister 
of Henry YIII. James A’ died on 18 Dec. 
Io4i2, leaving* behind him an only dano'hter 
Mary Stuart. Her mother was the hrio-ht 
and gifted Alary of Lorraine, wFo after the 
Earl of Arran’s desertion of Scotland in 1554 
had become regent of the kingdom. Her 
daughter had been carried off to Prance in 
1548, and been married to the dauphin. On 
29 June 1559 the dauphin became king, and 
Alary Stuart queen-consort of France. The 
treaty of peace between France, England, 
and Scotland had heen signed at Chateau 
Camhresis on 2 April 1559 ; next day a second 
treaty was signed between France and Spain. 
The peace marked an era in European hi stony 
though it is more than doubtful whether any 
one of the contending parties seriously in- 
tended to keep the engagements entered into, 
or felt the smallest confidence in the pro- 
mises of the others. But France and Spain 
were united in one common sentiment at 
least, the desire to resist and beat hack the 
spirit of the age. While Elizabeth read the 
signs of the times with more foresight and 
sagacity, she saw that society was ferment- 
ing with the reformers’ leaven, and that in 
the contest that was coming the catholics 
would surely lose the day. Cautiously — we 
might almost call it cunningly — she took her 
side with the protestant party in England, 
Scotland, and France. Cecil was so much 
one with her in feeling and views, that it is 
hard to say whether she or he was the ori- 
ginator of all that was attempted ; but Eliza- 
beth was far more a creature of moods and 
caprice than her astute minister. She loved 
intrigue for its own sake ; he resorted to it, 
and practised it with an end kept clearly 
before him. It was in July 1559 t lat Eliza- 
beth seems to have given something like an 
engagement to support the protestant party 
in Scotland. In the next few months troops 
were sent and money in insufficient quan- 
tities ; then a fleet under Admiral AVinter 
arrived at the Firth of Forth in January 1560 ; 
then half-hearted warfare, no one venturing 
to make a decided move, lest the queen should 
disown his act. At last Cecil himself went 
to Scotland (Alay). On 6 July the treaty 
of Edinburgh was signed. WTiat had been 
gained was not much : (1) Alary Stuart was 
to give up using the arms and title of 
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queen of England ; (2) tlie French, -were to 
quit Scotland ; (3) the protestant party were 
to be deliyered from the presence of the 
foreign anxihariesj and left to fight their 
own battle ; lastly, and this was perhaps the 
most important of all (Cecil at Edinburgh, 
15 July, Ch/. Scotland, i. 158: also Hat- 
field, I. hTo. 782), Phili 0 II had been taught 
that Elizabeth could do without him, and 
could stand alone. Cecil was back again at 
court in July; in his absence he had lost 
favour. It seems the queen had a suspicion 
that he had taken too much upon himself, 
and that he might have made better terms. 
But everybody was plotting against him. 
And each little knot of politicians had its own 
card to play in the shape of a suitor for the hand 
of the queen. The Scotch were for pressing her 
to marry Arran now. She would have none 
of him, and as for the rest she kept her own 
counsel. 

Ever since she came to the throne Elizabeth’s 
most signal marks of favour were displayed 
towards Pobert Dudley [q. v.], now master of 
the horse, a member of the pru-y council, and 
never absent from his royal mistress’s side, 
although he had been married to Amy Pobsart 
in KingEdward’s days, and his wife was living. 
The queen made no secret of her preference 
for the handsome young courtier. She even 
overacted the part of love-sick maiden, tiP 
the quidnuncs whispered and told infamous 
tales, and half Europe believed them. There 
was one man in England who put no faith 
in her only too demonstrative professions of 
affection, and that man was Pobert Dudley 
himself. A month after Cecil’s return Amy 
Pobsart was found dead (8 Sept. 1560) at 
Cumnor. There was an inquest, and an at- 
tempt to implicate her husband in her un- 
happy death. The queen saw clearly enough 
that the attempt to fasten suspicion on Sir 
Pobert was a mere court intrigue ; she made 
no change in her conduct towards the fa- 
vourite. The familiarities went on as before. 
One of the most important measures of 
1560, and one in which the cueen showed 
great interest, and gave remarkable proof of 
her versatihty, was the reform of the cur- 
rency and the calling in of the debased 
coinage of the last three reigns. As early 
as January 1559 this important reform had 
been mooted {JSatfield M.BS, vol. i. ISTos. 566, 
567), but the scheme then suggested had 
fallen through. Now a well-considered plan 
was adopted and executed in a very masterly 
manner (see Cal. Dorn. 1547-80, pp. 159- 
161 j Feotjue, vol. vii. chap, vi.) It was 
daring this year, too, that the abbey of 
estminster was converted into a coPegiate 
church. John Feckenham [q. v.], the last 


abbot, who had been appointed by Queen Mary, 
was deprived in 1559, and WPHam BiP [q.v."], 
was installed dean, and instructed to draw up 
statutes for the new corporation. But the most 
notable event of the year was the death of 
Francis II, Mary Stuart’s young husband, and 
the seizing of the reins of government inFrance 
by Catherine de’ Medici. England was getting 
more content month hy month, and for a year 
or two the royal suitors for thequeen'^s hand 
kept from any serious advances. De Quadra 
had persuaded himseP and PhiPp II that 
the queen meant to marry Dudley. It is pro- 
bable that Elizabeth and he understood one 
another, and were amusing themselves with 
De Quadra, who took aP that he saw or 
heard an grand sirieux. In August 1561 
Mary Stuart, eluding the English f.eet whicli 
had been ordered to watch her and prevent 
her landing, returned to Scotland, and the 
great troubles of her life began. In France 
there was civil war, in Spain persecution,- in 
Scotland almost anarchy; in the Nether- 
lands deep discontent, ready before long to 
burst into a flame. England was quiet and 
prosperous ; Elizabeth living a gay and merry 
IPe, but always vigilant, alert, equal to any 
emergency, and every now and then startPng 
even to terror such as presumed to take a 
course of their own. So, when the luckless 
Lady Catherine Grey ventured upon a clan- 
destine marriage with the Earl of Hertford ; 
or the Countess of Lennox dared to assert 
herself or to deal in curious arts ; or Mary 
Stuart demanded to have her title to the 
succession acknowledged ; or the pone ac- 
tually went some way towards sending a 
nuncio to England to induce, if it might be 
so, the queen to send a representative to the 
council of Trent — Lady Catherine, her hus- 
band, and the Coimtess of Lennox were sent 
to the Tower ; Mary Stuart received a curt 
repulse ; the nuncio was not permitted to 
cross the sea. 

Meanwhile EPzaheth had been induced to 
meddle with the struggle that was going on 
in France. There the Calvinists and the 
cathoPcs were at very hitter feud. The civil 
war was beginning, Cond5, the leader of the 
Calvinists, implored the help of EPzabeth ; 
he offered to surrender to her the towns of 
Havre and Dieppe as the price of her sup- 
port and as pledges for the restoration of 
Calais. She promised, hesitated, delayed ; 
finally, on 4 Oct., Sir Adrian Poynings with 
three thousand English troops took posses- 
sion of Havre. Five hundred of these men 
tried to cut their way into Douen, which 
Guise was besieging. A few succeeded, only 
to perish miserably for the most part, when on 
26 Oct. Guise took the place hy storm. Next 
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montli Dudley's brotherj Ambrose, earl of 
Warwick [q.v"], took the command at Havre. 
Then followed' the bloody battle of Dreiix 
on 19 Dec., and the peace of Amboise on 
25 March 1563. The civil w'ar was at an 
end. But Elizabeth refused to surrender 
Havre. She could not bear to part with it, 
she could not bring herself to pay the price 
of keeping it, money she never could be per- 
suaded to spend, and a war with France 
meant enormous cost. But Ha'V're was sur- 
rendered at last on 27 July, only after the 
garrison had suffered frightfully from plague 
and famine; and Warwick brought back the 
remnant of his force to England, and with it 
the pestilence which spread far and wide 
through the land. There was the less excuse 
for the parsimony which Elizabeth showed 
at this juncture, for the parliament which 
assembled on 12 Jan. had again been liberal, 
and had voted one subsidy besides two fif- 
teenths and tenths to replenish the exche- 
quer. But one act of this parliament marked 
an epoch in the history of the reign, and 
another act of convocation was no less im- 
portant in its bearing upon the ecclesiastical 
iiistory of England. The first was the act 
for forcing the oath of supremacy upon a 
much larger class than had been compelled 
to take it heretofore, and visiting persistent 
refusal with the penalty of death as in cases 
of treason. The second was the promulga- 
tion of the Thirty-nine Articles as formulat- 
ing the recognised doctrines of the English 
church. The latter measure concerned the 
clergy, the former was a sword of Damocles 
that was suspended over the heads of all 
classes of the laitv, but it is to the credit of 
the queen that she was averse to putting it 
in action. The time had not come for using 
the awful power that this act placed in her 
hands. Once more during this parliament, 
and only a few days after it assembled, the 
faithful commons had presented a humble 
petition to Elizabeth ^ to take to yourself 
some honourable husband whom it shall 
please yon to join unto in marriage.’ They 
were deeply in earnest this time, for the 
country had had a serious scare in the pre- 
vious October, when the queen had been 
dangerously ill with the small-pox, and her 
life for some hours had seemed to he trem- 
bling in tbe balance. As before to this peti- 
tion an evasive answer was returned. About 
this time the marriage of the Queen of Scots 
became a subject of debate among the politi- 
cians. Elizabeth suggested that her favourite 
Dudley should become Mary Stuart’s bus- 
band. It ended by the marriage to Darnley 
on 29 July 1565. On the wearisome intrigues 
which had as their object the marriage of 


Elizabeth herself it is not worth while to 
dwell. In 1564 the famous visit to Cam- 
bridge took place, and it was on this occasion 
that Elizabeth made her Latin speech, which 
there is every reason to believe she delivered 
without any careful preparation. A month 
later Dudley at last received his patent of 
nobility, and on 29 Sept, was created Earl of 
Leicester, with the gift of the manor of Kenil- 
worth. AVas Cecil chancellor of Camhrido-e? 
Then Leicest er should be chancellor of Oxf^d 
and two years after Elizabeth had visited the 
one university she was received with the same 
pomp and magnificence at the other. It was 
during this visit that on 3 Sept, she listened 
to Edmund Campion and Prichard Bristow 
disputing in the schools, few thinking then 
that the two w^oiild become hereafter the great 
champions of the catholic party. In Scot- 
land, meanwhile, all wuas turbulence, vio- 
lence, and misrule. Prizzio was murdered on 
9 March with every circumstance of brutal 
ferocity, and on 1 9 June Mary Stuart brought 
forth a son, and there was an heir male to the 
throne at last. The parliament met again 
on 30 Sept. Again there was a petition 
from the lords that the queen would name 
her successor, and would consent to take to 
herself a husband, this time with more ear- 
nestness than ever (D’Ewes, p. 105). Eliza- 
beth’s answer was as it had alwavs been, that 
she was averse to marriage in itself, and she 
would never marry if she could avoid it. But 
once more the archduke Charles made serious 
advances, and once more he was encouraged 
to proceed. 

Meanwhile Sir Henry Sidney, Leicester’s 
brother-in-law, had been eating his heart out 
in Ireland, forced to go there, and forced to 
stay against his wish and better judgment ; 
and though the commons had again been 
bountiful, Elizabeth could by no means be 
persuaded to do the one thing needful, namely 
to supply men and money and supplies to the 
deputy, and thus enable him to bring Shaen 
O’-yeil to his senses. She behaved in all this 
miserable business as meanly as a sovereign 
of a great nation could behave. She set 
herself stubbornly against her council even 
when they were unanimous. She put forth 
plans of her own, she wrote outrageous 
i.etters ; and when at last Sidney’s brilliant 
campaign had been carried through with 
complete success, and was followed in the 
summer of 1567 by the utter discomfiture 
of O’Neil, and by his savage murder in a 
characteristic Irish brawl and massacre, she 
grudgingly wrote to thank Sidney for his ser- 
vices, as if the acknowledgment had been 
wrung from her at the last moment. While 
Sidney was doing his work so well in Ireland^ 
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Strange tilings were happening nearer home. 
On 2 Jan. 1567 parliament was dissolved. 
2s ext month the country was horrified by the 
news that Damley, titular king of the Scots, 
had been barbarously and deliberately mur- 
dered, and that the Earl of Bothwell was be- 
lieved to have been the instigator of the 
crime. Two months later it was known that 
Bothwell and Mary Stuart were living to- 
gether at Dunbar; then that he had divorced 
his wife ; then that the two had been married 
on 15 May ; and then followed the news of 
the day at Carberry Hill, and on 17 June the 
imprisonment of ‘ the mother of debate ’ in 
the castle of Lochleven. Meanwhile across 
the Channel the civil war in France was 
raging, the catholics were carrying all before 
them, and in the Netherlands Alva was ex- 
pected to supersede the regent Margaret. In 
August 1567 he entered Brussels, and some 
bloody work began. WTien the year 1568 
opened there were clouds upon the horizon ; 
before it closed Mary Stuart was a captive 
in England, war with Spain seemed immi- 
nent, the English ambassador had been ex- 
pelled from Spain, the Spanish treasure-ships 
had been seized, and Elizabeth had declared 
that she meant to keep the treasure in safe 
custody: what she w’ould do with it time 
would show. On 26 Jan. 1569 Mary Stuart 
was removed from Lord Scrope’s castle at 
Bolton to the care of Lord Shrewsbury at 
Tutbury (Satjield MSS. i. 395). The Queen 
of Scots, though under vigilant supervision, 
had a household of ten ladies and fifty other 
persons, with ten horses. Liberal as this 
treatment may seem at first sight, it still re- 
mains a question at whose charge this house- 
hold was kept up. Lord Shrewsbury, it is 
certain, was full of complaints at the gi’eat 
expense he was put to. Elizabeth, if she ever 
repaidhim, did not do so without much reluc- 
tance and many reminders. Mary’s husband 
was still living in Denmark ; but he, too, was 
in safe custody. The marriage bet'ween him 
and the queen was treated as invalid, though 
there were rumours that a divorce micfht be 
necessary, and could be easily obtained. But 
what was to be done with her ? To send her 
back to Scotland would be, some said, to send 
her back to certain destruction ; some said it 
would be to make the northern land more 
French than ever. Certainly it would be to 
plunge it deeper than ever into sanguinary 
ci\il war. On the other hand, to keep her in 
England, which she had volimtarily fled to 
as an assylum, was to assure her personal 
safety at the cost of a thousand risks and 
dangers which were ob-vious to any one who 
could form an estimate of the political out- 
look of the times wherever one turned. 


It was not long (1569) before the first of 
these dangers showed itself. The Duke of 
Norfolk was unmarried. If he was not an 
avowed catholic, at any rate he was regarded 
as the head of the catholic party, and he was 
a personage round wLom the catholic party 
would rally ; they were still a powerful fac- 
tion : in the north they were very powerful. 
Both well’s name was hardly mentioned. The 
suspicion which the Casket letters had cast 
upon Mary’s complicity in Darnley’s murder 
might make Norfolk’s pillow uncomfortable 
for him ; but as to her having another husband 
alive at Copenhagen scribbling letters to her 
day after day ( Cal. State Papers^ Scotland, 
1509-89, p. 310, No. 5), that seems hardly to 
have occurred to him as a matter to concern 
himself about. So the dulve, in a vacillating, 
half-hearted, languid way, consented to be 
named as a suitor to the (^ueen of Scots. Of 
course Elizabeth heard of it, taxed him with 
it, threw him into the Tower, found that there 
was no evidence to convict him of anything 
more than a matrimonial plot, released him in 
August 157 0, but continued to keep him under 
supervision. The great northern rebellion — 
the story of ■which has been so splendidly 
told by Mr. Froude — broke out in November. 
If the catholic party had had competent 
leaders, the issue might easily have proved 
calamitous for the country ; as it was, the 
leadership and the energy ■were all on the other 
side. Even so there "was room for anxiety 
and much need for promptness of decision, 
rapidity of action, and entire readiness to co- 
operate in any course that might be resolved 
on. But during all the crisis Elizabeth kept 
up a continual whimpering at the great 
charges she was being put to. She felt not 
the smallest anxiety about herself ; she "was 
sure that the result would be the discomfi- 
ture of the rebels ; it was deplorable and 
vexatious that the cost of scourging them 
should be so heavy. She would have pre- 
ferred that her nobles should rush upon 
these troublesome rioters with their riding- 
■whips, as the Scythians served their muti- 
nous slaves in old times ; that would have 
been cheaper. Her nobles succeeded in 
quelling the dangerous outbreak in spite of 
their royal mistress, and when the time of 
punishment came they were encouraged to 
recoup themselves at the cost of those who 
might be implicated in the rising. Nothing 
in Elizabeth’s life is more dreadful than the 
acllous savagery which she permitted, and 
more than permitted, in the slaughter and 
pillage that followed the northern rebellion. 
She heard of it all, and did as her father 
would have done in the fury of his vcrath. 

Then there rose a cry that if the pope had 
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"but supported tke rebellion and boldly ex- 
conimunicated tlie queen the catholics Tronld , 
have ansTvered to the call as one man. Home 
has alTvays moved sloiv^ly, but Home^^as pre- 
paring^ to move now. On -o Feb. 15/OPope | 
Pius Y issued the bull, ^ Hegnans in Excelsis/ j 
excommunicating Elizabeth by name, and ab- ' 
solving her subjects from any oath of allegiance 
that might have been tahen to her at any pre- | 
vious time. She had been upon her throne i 
eleven years and three months when this fa- 
mous sentence was passed, and the importance 
of the event at the time can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. The news was soon known in 
England, but the bull was not published till 
15 hlay. Then it was found in the morning 
nailed to the Bishop of London’s palace gate, 
in defiance of queen, parliament, and all the 
powers that be. John Felton, the poor wretch 
who had dared to do the deed, was soon taken 
and soon hung, glorying in the act with his 
last breath. And yet the immediate effect of 
the sentence of excommunication was almost 
absurdly small. In London people w^ere more 
scornful than in any other way concerned, 
and when the parliament assembled in April 
1571 it proved much more protest ant than had 
ever been knowm before. There were loud com- 
plaints against the laxity with which the laws 
against the papists had been carried out, and 
one act, which had passed both houses, though 
it was aimed at the catholic lords, was too much 
for the queen in her present mood to give her 
assent to, and it dropped. But though Eliza- 
beth could he tolerant of beliefs she did not 
share in, or considerate to a whole order -whom 
it was policy to conciliate, she had no pity 
for persom, whether high or low, who pro- 
voked her anger or vengeance. The treache- 
rous capture of John Storey and his execu- 
tion. this Tear is an instance of her relentless 

V 

severity where only a single person had to 
suffer; and the fate of the Duke of Forfolk 
seems to he best explained by looking upon it 
as an easy way of getting rid of a timid imbe- 
cile who could be sacrificed without any incon- 
veniences being likely to follow, while, if he 
were allowed to live, he might prove trouble- 
some as an instrument in abler hands. 

"When Mary Stuart had been two years in 
England, it seems that Elizabeth had grown 
tired of keeping her, and would have been 
glad to he rid of her, if only she could have 
seen her way to release her. There were 
some who boldly urged that the Gordian knot 
would be best unravelled by the executioner's 
sword : hut little was to be gained by that 
when across the border there was still the 
little prince, James YI, with at least as good 
a title to the English crown as his mother’s, 
and who in the hands of the politicians would 


he a better card to play than Mary Stuart 
had ever been. 

Exactly at this juncture came in another of 
those complications which make the pro- 
blems of tliisjeign so intricate, and the course 
of the chief actors so difficult to explain. 
Hitherto deliberate plots for the assassination 
of an English sovereign had very rarely been 
dreamt of. Now, for the first time, we hear 
the whisper of such base conspiracies. It 
was wdien the Hidolfi plot was growing, and 
miscreants in high places half over Emo^e 
w^ere suggesting this or that scheme for t le 
overthrow of the queen of England, that we 
first hear of a design for compassing her 
murder. The ruffian who volunteered to do 
the deed was no common bravo, hut a man 
of high birth, and an officer who had served 
with, energy under Alva in the iYetherlands. 
This was Chapin Yitelli, marquis of Cretona; 
he had been sent over in October 1569 to 
negotiate for the restitution of the treasure 
which Elizabeth persisted in keeping in her 
own custody. Jit is not improbable that 
even thus early he intended on his own 
responsibility to carry out the assassina- 
tion, for he set out with a suite of sixty 
gentlemen, of whom only five were permitted 
to proceed further than Dover. From the 
first the man was regarded wdth suspicion, 
and he was dismissed in December, having 
effected nothing. But wFen the Pddolfi plot 
was not only advancing to maturity but 
seemed likely to result in a real rebellion, 
Yitelli was once more to the fore. Two 
months later the Hidolfi plot had been dis- 
covered, the Duke of F'orfolk was again in 
the Tower, and on 2 June following (1572) 
he suffered on the scaffold. For the credit of 
Elizabeth it should be noted that to the last 
she shrank from signing the warrant for the 
execution, and did so only under much pres- 
sure, not only of her council but of her parlia- 
ment. The Hidolfi plot had shown that the 
sympathies of a large section of the nobility 
were catholic ; the plot meant murder, and 
had scarcely been discovered in its fulness 
when it was found that Don Gueran, the 
Spanish ambassador, had hired another band 
of cutthroats to assassinate Cecil, and North- 
umberland was at large across the border. 
Nevertheless when the parliament presumed 
to express an opinion as to what her next 
step ought to be, and strongly urged the stern 
necessity of getting rid of the difficulty of 
Mary Stuart by bringing her to the block, 
Elizabeth forbade them to proceed with their 
hill of attainder ; and when both houses per- 
sisted in passing a measure which rendered 
Mary incapable of succeeding to the throne 
I in the event of her surviving the queen reg- 
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nant of England, the royal assent was with- 
held, and the parliament was prorogued. 

In September 1567 the civil war again 
broke oat in France. Again the Huguenots 
were worsted ; again there was peace, both 
sides anxious to gain time. ISTextyear (Septem- 
ber, Cal. Dom. 1547-80, pp. 3-6) the Cardinal 
Chatillon, Ooligny’s brother, slipped away 
to England to gain the ear of EUzabeth. He 
seems to have had some money given him for 
the cause, little enough we may be sure {Hat- 
field MSS. i. 404, No. li^S7)_, but he returned in 
November with fair promises (Nos. 1207-8). 
Elizabeth intended to help the Huguenots at 
Ptochelle {Cal. Eom. 1547-80, p. 318, No. 
92). In the spring of 1569 the war broke 
oat with the old fury. This time Conde was 
opposed by Henry, duke of Anjou, brother of 
Charles IX and afterwards Hemy III. On 
13 March, at the battle of Jarnac, Conde 
died the death of a hero. Anjou, now in his 
nineteenth vear, won well-deserved laurels. 
The protestant cause appeared desperate. 
Cohgny and his brother Dandelot alone re- 
mained. It was Jeanne d’Albret, wife of 
Antony, king of Navarre, who gave the 
cause a new life. A\rhen least expected she 
appeared at Saintes, where the remains of the 
protestant forces were, with her son, Henry 
of Navarre, and the boy of fifteen was wel- 
comed as the commander of the Huguenot 
armies. The peace of St. Germain (8 Aug. 
1*570) was a pretence of settlement once 
more, giving the Huguenots a certain mea- 
sure of toleration and four cities of refus'e, 
of which Ptochelle was the most important. 
The policy of conciliation for a time pre- 
vailed. Charles offered his sister Margaret to 
young Henry of Navarre, and the hand of his 
brother, the Duke of Anjou, to the queen of 
England. This was in April 1571. Eliza- 
beth was in her thirty-eighth year, Anjou was 
twenty. She amused herself with the new 
negotiations. While they were going on the 
evil day for the Huguenots was postponed. 
But Anjou was not the man to be used as a 
plaything. H he saw his way to a crown 
and something more, he would sacrifice him- 
self. When he became convinced that the 
queen meant nothing serious, he threw^ her 
over, July 1571. In October Catherine de’ 
Medici, the queen mother, was offering her 
youngest son, the Duke dAlen 9 on, as a sub- 
stitute for his brother. The negotiations 
dropped for a while, but were renewed in 
February 1572, and continued from month to 
month, Catherine de’ Medici being.desperately 
in earnest, Elizabeth at this time scarcely 
pretending to be sincere. On 8 May parlia- 
ment had assembled ; on the 29th the Earl 
of Northumberland was sold by the Scots, 


after much higgling about the price to be 
paid, and delivered into the hands of Lord 
Hunsdon at Berwick. Hunsdon hated the 
vile business, and when an order came firom 
the queen that he must carry his prisoner to 
execution at York he flatly refused to obey. 
The hateful office fell to another, and on 
22 Aug. Northumberland was sacrificed. 

The horrible tidings of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, 24 Aug. 1572, reached Eliza- 
beth at M oodstock. At first she refused to 
give the French ambassador an audience. 
When she did she received him with im- 
pressive ^ solemnity of manner, the whole 
court being dressed in deep mourning. The 
lords of the council turned awav from the 
representative of the king of France with 
coldness and silence ; but the ambassador 
himself actually, at this very audience, ven- 
tured to present the queen with a love-letter 
from the Duke d’Alen^on, which we are told 
she not only accepted but read there and 
then ! 

The year of the St. Bartholomew mas- 
sacre marks an epoch in the life and reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. With this year begins 
that long episode in the queen’s life which 
goes by the name of the Alen^on marriage. 
Francis, duke d’ Alen 9 ou, was a hideous dwarf. 
In childhood he had escaped from the small- 
pox with his life, but the foul disease had left 
him blotched and scarred and stunted. A 
frightful enlargement at the end of his nose 
had divided into two, and the wits of the 
time made themselves merry with his ^ double 
nose,’ apt symbol, they said, of his double- 
facedness. Like all his brothers, he was licen- 
tious and unscrupulous. He had little edu- 
cation, and no religious principle, at one time 
siding with the catholic party, at another 
posing^ as a Huguenot leader '’in France, or 
accepting the sovereignty of the states of the 
Netherlands under conditions which he never 
meant to observe. His pock-marked face 
and discoloured skin as he dropped into a 
seat made him look like a frog, and Eliza- 
beth called him, and he cheerfully accepted 
the name, her ^ petite grenouiUe.’ * This was 
the lover whom the queen of England kept 
hoping and languishing for twelve long years, 
and whom, when he died, worn out by de- 
bauchery, on 9 June 1584, Elizabeth declared 
she had loved so entirely that she could not 
in his place accept the hand of the hero, Henry 
of Navarre. Three times he came to England. 
She kissed his lips in the presence of the 
French ambassador, of Walsingham, and of 
.Leicester. In November 1581 she let it go 
forth to the whole of Europe that she would 
marry at last. Lord Burghley, in his own 
hand, drew up a digest of the incidents con- 
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nested -sritli the courtship, from its beginning 
in June 1572 till November 1579. We have 
less cause to regret that he did not continue 
the narrative; for in the archives of Hat- j 
field there are still preserved more than one 
hundred love-letters that passed between the 
two, as amorous as were ever read at a trial 
for breach of promise. When the negotia- 
tions first began Elizabeth was in her fortieth 
year ; when the prince died she was close j 
upon fifty-two. Was it all mere acting ? 
Was it a "case of absolute infatuation ? This 
only is certain, that Elizabeth was never so near 
marrying any one as she was to marrying this 
persistent suitor, and that if she was playing 
a part throughout, she overacted that part ; 
till she had wellnigh overreached herself. 
And all this while Leicester, whom men be- 
lieved she loved, and Hatton, who pretended 
towards her a fervent passion, were daily at 
her side, and receiving substantial proofs of 
her power. They, too, were ofiering to her 
the incense of their coarsest flattery, deceiv- 
ing or being deceived. It is not the least 
curious feature in her dealings with Alen^on 
that only in Ms favour did she ever exhibit 
any generosity as far as money was concerned. 

While amusing herself with this extraor- 
dinary lover, Elizabeth had no opportunity 
for idle languishing. In Scotland matters 
came to a crisis when Edinburgh Castle was 
surrendered to Sir William Drury in June 
1573, with a force which Elizabeth tried hard 
but vainly to induce the regent Morton [see 
Douglas," James, d,, 1581] to pay for. Prom 
this day the cause of MaryStuart in Scotland 
was utterly hopeless. She was saferinher Eng- 
lish captivity than she could ever again hope 
to be on the other side of the border. A month 
after the fall of Edinburgh the luckless Walter 
Devereux, earl of Essex, set sail for Ireland on 
that wild expedition which proved his ruin. 
The cost was to be borne partly by the earl, 
partly by the queen ; but he mortgaged his es- 
tates heavilvto Elizabeth before he started, and 
when he died he was a broken man. It was, 
however, in her conduct towards the protest- 
tant insurgents in the Netherlands, who had 
now begun their heroic struggle with the king 
of Spain, that Elizabeth’s dealings were most 
tortnous. Burghley and the rest of the 
council were unanimous in desiring that the 
States should be strenuously supported as the 
champions of the protestant cause. Burghley 
had a foreign policy clear and defined. 
That policy was to weaken the power of 
Spain and France abroad, and to crush the 
hopes of the catholics at home by decidedly 
and consistentlv taking the side of those 
who were fighting for liberty of conscience, 
and Mem stMdng their all in a determined 


struggle with the pope and the Inquisition. 
Elizabeth herself had no policy ; she was 
absolutely destitute of ambition; she clung 
to all she had ; she never wished for more. 
War she hated, primarily because of the cost, 
and that meant an application to parhament 
for supplies. A war of conquest for the sake 
of annexing a province or extending her do- 
minions nothing on earth would have induced 
her to engage in. Leadership had no at- 
traction for her. She put away from her 
mind all thoughts about the future. She 
would live and die an island queen. The 
children of Henry YIII were the only sove- 
reigns of England since the Conquest who 
had never crossed the Channel. Elizabeth 
never saw Scotland, Ireland, or Wales ; in- 
deed her yearly progresses were as a rule 
mere visits to the houses of the nobilityin the 
home counties and the midlands. When she 
reached Bristol in 1574 she oftered up special 
thanks to God for her preservation in that 
long and dangerous journey {Lansdoime 
MSS. cxv. 45). A detailed itinerary of her 
movements, such as exists for the reigns of 
Henry II and King John, would amuse the 
reader by showing the smallness of the area 
in which she lived during her seventy years. 
All this tended to make her narrow in her 
views of what was going on in the great world 
outside her. Int ensel v self-involved she looked 
at everything as it might afiect her own purse 
and her own convenience, while her magnifi- 
centfearlessness kept away all anxieties about 
the future. But as to committing herself to 
a great cause she was incapable of under- 
standing what it meant. From Burghley's 
point of view the revolted provinces were 
the battle-ground between protestantism and 
papistry. Elizabeth regarded the Flemings 
as mere rebels, wbom sbe would have left to 
settle their own affairs with their sovereign 
if her council had allowed her. As for the 
pope or the king of Spain, it would be time 
enough to trouble herself about them when 
the one should dare to invade her dominions 
with his secret emissaries, or the other should 
try conclusions with her on the coast or in 

ft/ 

the Channel. 

From the moment that William of Nassau 
was elected stadtholder of the United Pro- 
vinces in 1572 Elizabeth’s feeling towards him 
was not friendly. In England generally there 
was profound and enthusiastic sympathy with 
him in the struggle on which he had em- 
barked. Immense sums were subscribed for 
his support ; he "was regarded as the hero on 
whose success the cause of protestantism de- 
pended. Elizabeth regarded him and his 
Flemings as being engaged in a great re- 
bellion against their lawful sovereign. There 
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’vvas, however, a danger that if she w^ould 
not support the United Provinces Prance 
might step in ; that vras to be avoided. She 
determined to give help, and Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert landed at Flushing on 9 July 157:2 
(^Yeight, i. 425) with a force of volunteers 
better furnished than ordinarily with arms 
and money, though the expedition seems to 
have been fitted out at the expense of the 
merchants of London. The force was allowed 
to join the insurgents. Shortly after this 
Elizabeth had made up her differences with 
Philip, the dispute about the treasure seized 
in 1568 had been settled, and in November 
Sir Humphrey was recalled. Next year Alva 
was succeeded in the government of the 
Netherlands by Pequesens, and Elizabeth 
undertook to act as peacemaker between 
Philip II and the provinces. The Prince of 
Orange refused to entertain the proposals 
she made, but when all hope of aid from the 
French Huguenots disappeared he prevailed 
upon the States to offer the sovereignty of 
the Netherlands to Elizabeth herself, as the 
lineal descendant of Philippa of Hainault, and 
so the representative of the ancient sovereigns 
of the land. She appeared to hesitate ; finally 
she refused the tempting offer. Pequesens 
died in July 1575. For seventeen months 
the provinces were left to be governed by 
the council of state. Practically there was 
anarchy. The Spanish troops were left un- 
paid; they made requisitions upon the miser- 
able people, and plundered town after town 
with remorseless atrocities. On 3 Nov. they 
sacked Antwerp. Almost the wealthiest city 
in Europe was given over to fire and pillage. 
On that same day a new governor arrived 
in Luxemburg, Don Juan of Austria, a 
natural brother of Philip II, and the hero of , 
the battle of Lepanto. He began by dismiss- ' 
ing the Spanish army, and ratified the pacifi- 
cation of Ghent ; but it was plain that the 
Netherlands could not be ruled except by 
the sword. The Spanish and Italian troops 
returned, and the old horrors began again. 
In March 1578 Sir John Norris was allowed 
to^ cross over to join the Prince of Orange 
with two thousand men, but again they were 
mere volunteers ; the queen would not com- 
mit herself, or contribute to the expense. On 
1 Oct. Don Juan died suddenly, and was 
succeeded by the Duke of Parma, son of the 
regent Margaret. But Don Juan’s mission 
was not in vain, for it was he who succeeded 
in dissociating the ten southern provinces 
from the seven Dutch provinces in the north. 
The former became united again to Spain, 
and constitute the modern kingdom of Bel- 
gium ; the latter, the protestant provinces, 
now make up the kingdom of Holland. 


"We have seen that very early in her reign 
Elizabeth had prohibited under the severest 
penalties the saying of the mass in public 
or private, and had made it compulsory for 
all her subjects to attend the English ser- 
vice jn the churches. The Statute of L’ni- 
formity came into force on 24 June 1559, 
but it was allowed to remain for the most 
part inoperative. The immediate effect, how- 
ever, was to drive a large number of men 
of learning and ability into exile, and to strip 
the university of Oxford of its most brilliant 
scholars. A colony of them settled at Louvain, 
and soon set themselves to work to write pun- 
gent attacks upon the protest ant doctrines and 
exasperating treatises in the vernacular in de- 
fence of the catholic dogmas. These were 
printed in Flanders, and were sent over to 
England as opportunity served, much to the 
annoyance of the queen and the bishops whom 
she had appointed. In 1563 an act was passed 
to restrain ‘ the licentious boldness ’ of those 
"who of late had presumed to maintain the 
authority of the bishop of Home; and the 
doing so by word or writing was to incur 
the penalties of prfemunire : a repetition of 
the offence was to be visited by forfeiture and 
death, as in cases of high treason. It was 
the puritan parliament that had tried to force 
the queen's hand bypassing this law; but 
Elizabeth had no intention of pressing it, and 
in fact it remained almost a dead letter for 
some vears. But as time went on the catholic 
exiles began to feel that they were getting 
less and less in touch with the great mass of 
the catholics at home, and that as the old 
priests of Queen Mary’s days, who had been 
schooled in the old faith and ritual, died off, 
the rising generation -nrould gradually become 
habituated to the new worship and acquiesce 
in the new theology. It seemed to them of 
vital importance that England should he sup- 
plied with catholic priests who should fill the 
places of those who died off, and if possible 
that their numbers should be increased. In 
1561 Philip II had founded a university at 
Douay in Artois, the original object being to 
discourage young men in the Netherlands 
from seeHng education in France by provid- 
ing them with as good education at home. The 
first chancellor was Dr. Richard Smith, a 
former fellow of Merton and regius professor 
of divinity at Oxford, one of the refugees. 
The appointment was significant. But much 
more significant was the foundation of the 
English college in the university by Wil- 
liam Allen, subsequently known as Cardinal 
Allen, feUovr of Oriel [see Alleji, 

The avowed object of this foundation was to 
educate young Englishmen for the priest- 
hood, who should be pledged to return to 
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Englandj there to pursue their ministrations 
and act as ‘ missioners ’ among the neglected 
catholics. The progress of the college vas rapid 
enough to prove that it had been wanted. In 
157l"the first of the newly ordained priests 
started upon the English mission, and from 
that time, year by year, great detachments 
were sent over, till in 1577 there were as 
many as twenty-four priests ordained, and 
next year twenty-two more. Meanwhile the 
pope’s hull of excommunication had been 
published in 1570, and the parliament had 
expressed its alarm. In 1571 the famous act 
was passed which made it an offence punish- 
able with death and forfeiture for any catho- 
lic priest to give absolution and ^ recon- 
cile ’ any one to the church of Rome, or for 
any one to receive such absolution at his 
hands. So far from this act tending to deter 
young enthusiasts from entering upon the 
perilous mission, it is plain that there was a 
certain fascination for many in the very 
danger to be faced and the hardships to be 
endured. In 1576 the feeling against the 
English in the Netherlands became very 
hitter. A strong party, by no means ex- 
clusively Calvinists, felt keenly tbat Eliza- 
beth had hetraved them or was ready to be- 
tray them to Philip, and at Douay there was 
a cry raised that the English college was a 
nest of traitors who "were playing false to 
the cause of the United Provinces. They 
were Englishmen, they should he expelled 
from the tovm. At this time there w^ere no 
fewer than 120 students in the college. The 
worldly-wise among the townsmen saw that 
such an institution must needs he a source 
of income to the place; for a while they 
managed to keep down the violence of the 
multitude, hut when the landing of Sir John 
Norris with the force sent by Elizabeth on 
7 Jan. 1578 was followed by the disastrous 
defeat of Glembloux on the 31st, and the 
dastardly slaughter of six hundred prisoners 
in cold blood, the grief and rage of the people 
of Douay hurst forth afresh. Elizabeth, they 
thought, had betrayed them, andEnglishmeu 
were all traitors, whatever their creed. The 
college was compelled to break up. In Au- 
gust it reassembled at Ptheims, though with 
diminished numbers. Henceforth for a while 
its home was in the dominions of the king 
of Erance, not in those of the king of Spain. 
The stream of missioners continued to flow 
steadily across the Channel. Thirteen landed 
in England in 1578, next year twenty-one 
crossed over, twenty-nine more in 1580, ex- 
clusive of the two Jesuit fathers, Parsons and 
Campion. It was not in the nature of things 
that such an immigration of proselytisers 
should not be follow^ by a revival of catholic 


sentiment in the country, or that the hopes 
of the ardent and sanguine among the catholic 
party shoidd not rise. It is evident that there 
was a decided catholic revival, and that the 
comparative leniency shown to the catholic 
gentry tended to embolden those who had an 
affection for the old ritual. It was not long 
before they were awakened to a sense of their 
danger, A regular, system of espionage was 
begun ; the houses of the catholics were 
watched, and on Palm Sunday 1574 (4 April) 
a raid was made simultaneously upon three 
important houses in London, and Lady 
Morley, Lady Gruilford, and Lady Brovm, 

‘ with divers other gentlewomen,’ were sur- 
prised as they were hearing mass, and to- 
gether with four priests were apprehended to 
be dealt with ^according to the statute in 
that case provided.’ The four priests appear 
to have been old ^ Queen Mary priests,’ not 
missioners from tbe seminaries abroad. It 
was a beginning, but only a beginning. 

The spies caught the first seminarist, Cuth- 
bert Mavne, in the autumn of 1577. He was 
hanged and mangled on 29 Nov., and his host, 
Eraiicis Tregean, a Cornish gentleman with 
a good estate, was thrown into prison, where 
he was kept for twenty-eight years, and sent 
out of the country to die in exile. In the 
following February two more of the mis- 
sioners were taken and hanged at Tyburn, and 
from this time till the end of the reign the 
barbarities never ceased. But it was when 
Parsons and Campion, the first two Jesuits 
who had ever set foot in England, landed in 
June 1580, that the queen, or at any rate 
her council, began to be seriously alarmed. 
There was no question of sedition, no thought 
of a rebellion, but there was a very great 
question as to who was to be obeyed in Eng- 
land in religious matters, the pope or the 
queen. The priests ordained abroad, and per- 
i sisting in saying mass at home, were guilty 
of high treason according to the act. They 
defied the act, and must take the consequences 
of their temerity. This wew of the case 
narrowed tlie issue to limits beyond which 
Elizabeth refused to look. One and all these 
priestly fanatics professed to honour her as 
their queen, and confessed that in conscience 
they were hound to obey her, with one re- 
servation, however — they could not acknow- 
ledge her authority as supreme head of the 
church in things spiritual. Elizabeth would 
have all or none ; the obedience she claimed 
admitted of no reserve. Liberty of conscience, 
freedom of worship, she could no more away 
I with than could Philip II or Alva. No spe- 
cial pleading in the world, no attempt to 
extenuate the acts done on the ground that 
^ they were called for by the exigencies of the 
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tour can alter tlie fact that for at least 
twenty years of Elizabeth's reign torture of 
the most revolting kind was habitually em- 
ployed upon wi’etched men and women, who 
one after another declared that they prayed 
for her as their queen, but they couLd not, 
they dared not, accept the creed she attempted 
to impose upon them. Daring all these years 
there is no sign that Elizabeth ever felt one 
throb of pity or ever hesitated to sign a war- 
rant for execution or to deliver over a mise- 
rable wretch to be dealt with by the ‘ rack 
master.’ Campion was brought into her 
presence for a private interview from a dark 
and loathsome dungeon : the very next day 
he was subjected to inhuman torture. Fif- 
teen years later the monster Topclilfe wrote 
a long letter to the queen setting forth his 
claim upon her regard, the ground of that 
claim being that he had helped more catho- 
lics to execution than any man in England. 
The justice of that claim was allowed, and 
for some years longer he continued at the 
old trade of vivisection and butchery. 

Exactly a month after the death of Alen^on 
William "of Orange fell by the hand of an 
assassin (10 July 1584). In the Netherlands 
Parma made steady wav against the insur- 
gents, and the Dutch provinces seemed to 
be on the verge of despair. In July 1585 
deputies from the States came to England, 
throwing themselves upon Elizabeth, pre- 
pared to make any conditions she might 
impose as the price of her help. The con- 
ditions were very hard ones. The queen 
was to furnish and pay four thousand men. 
Flushing, Brill, Ost end, and Eammekins, all 
coast towns, were to be delivered into her 
hands till the expenses which the war might 
cost should be repaid. As usual, the army 
arrived too late to save Antwerp, and was 
sent off without stores or a responsible com- 
mander. No sooner had the troops gone 
than Elizabeth wished they had never started, 
and Leicester was not allowed to leave Eng- 
land to commence operations tdl more than 
two months had elapsed. It may be true 
that he was incompetent; but hampered 
and thwarted as he was at every tirrn suc- 
cess was impossible. It may be true that 
his acceptance of the dignity of governor- 
general of the provinces (24 Jan. 1586) was 
an act of revolt against Elizabeth’s authority; 
but her despatching a special envoy to flout 
him pubhcly before the States was an outrage 
without excuse, without precedent. There 
could be but one end to a campaign under 
such a commander, left wuthout moral or 
material support from the queen at home. 
Leicester returned to England in September. 
The soldiers were left without pay, they were 


disbanded by their ofiicers, and returned next 
year literally in rags and begging their bread, 
a miserable remnant of the host that had 
gone forth with hopes of conquest two years, 
before. 

The presence of Mary Stuart in England 
had from the first been embarrassing to 
Elizabeth. During the first five years of her 
captivity the Queen of Scots had been a 
source of unceasing disquiet. She had given 
no rest to her friends in Scotland and France, 
she had written to the pope imploring and 
claiming his intervention, she had laid plans 
for her escape, she had engaged in, or been 
believed to be at the bottom of, every treason- 
able plot ; Elizabeth suspected that her coolest 
statesmen would succumb to her fascinations ; 
hut with the death of the Earl of Mar and 
the storming of Edinburgh Castle all hope of 
her ever being able to keep a party together 
in Scotland was at an end. Mary continued 
to live in somewhat luxurious captivity under 
the care of Lord Shrewsbury ; but she could 
not live without intriguing, she had nothing 
else to do. It was by her means that a secret 
marriage was aiTanged in 1574 between Lord 
Charles Stuart, Darnley’s brother, and Eliza- 
beth Cavendish, Lady Shrewsbury’s daughter 
by her first husband ; the issue of that mar- 
riage was the Lady Arabella Stuart [see 
Arabella.] . In 1576 the news came that 
Bothwell had died at Copenhagen — it was 
uncertain whether in prison or in a mad- 
house. Then came the trial of Morton, 
his confession that he had been cognisant 
of the murder of Darnley and privy to 
Bothw ell’s carrying oft‘ the queen ; and his 
death upon the scaffold (2 June 1581). Close 
upon this followed the plot of Parsons and 
Creighton, the Jesuits, the raid of Buth- 
ven, and the wild project of the Duke of 
Guise for an invasion of the south, while 
James was to lead an army from the north, 
and a general rising was to be organised of 
Mary’s supporters in England. Meanwhile 
the persecution of the wretched catholics 
waxed hot and increased in cruelty. They 
wLo were moved with pity for the sufferers 
passed from pity to sympathy; there was a 
growing party of enthusiasts prepared to 
make sacrifices for the beautiful captive. Her 
long captivity was spoken of among those 
who knew little about the facts as a martyr- 
dom for the true faith, her stubborn con- 
stancy was declared to he Christian heroism. 
At last the great Guise conspiracy — a stupid 
vague piece of vapouring talk about what 
might he — became public property. Francis 
Tbrockmort.on, after enduring the horrible 
tortures of the rack twice without betraying 
his friends, broke down at the sight of the 
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instrumeat tlie tMrd time, and told turbed the eq;uanimity of tlie members 
au Ltne^ There was serious alarm, for the parliament, was a month old. There was 
the Earls of Arundel and Northumberland a certain William Pan-y, a doctor of clvd 
/Henrv Percv ) were deeply implicated and law of some foreign university, who had been 
^re thrown 'into the Tower. A fresh batch returned as member for Queenborough, pro- 
of sei^narv priests were slaughtered. The ba^lily through the interest ol Lord Bnrghley, 
Suanish ambassador left England in fierce who had employed Parry in some dubious 
TiTOth Diplomatic relations between Eng- missions for several years past. He was a man 
land and Spain were suspended, and it was of blasted character, and it is difficult to be- 

soon found that DeCluaras, who remained as a lieve that he was quite sane. A bill had 
hind of Spanish consul to whom the merchants been brought in for increasing the severity 

mio-ht leftv in commercial disputes or ques- with which the seminaiT priests were to be . 
tions of difficulty, was carrying on intrigues | dealt with, and for recalling under tremen- 
with the Queen of Soots, and, after being dous penalties, the children of all the cathohe 
thrown into prison, was sent out of the country gentry who were being educated abroad 
and told he mi^-ht never come bach. It was hen the bill was brought in for the third 
plain that a war with Spain must come sooner reading, Parry opposed it in a speech of ex- 
orlater andsuchawarcouldnothutheloohed traordinary boldness and violence. Thehouse 
forward to with anxiety. In October 1584 was for the moment electrmed, hut Parry 
Tl'alslno-ham and Burghley between them was given into custody, and his committal 
bethou<ffit them of a new and special appeal was expected to follow. To the surprise of 
to the loyalty of the oountrv. An ‘ Instrn- every one the queen ordered his release, and 
ment of an ^Lssociation for the preservation no further notice was tahen of his conduct, 
of the Queen’s Majesty’s Royal person ’ was Six weehs later he was sent to the Tower on 
drawn up with great care and circulated not a charge of high treason and attempting to 
only amono- the clergy and nobility, hut compass the death of the queen. He was 
amono* freeliolders, farmers, and all men of brouglit to trial on 25 Feb., pleaded giulty, 
substance in the several counties of England and vras banged, drawn, and quartered five 
and Wales. It was in fact tlie first time in days later. Wbetber be was as wicked as 
onr liistory that anything approaching a was believed, a mere impostor, or a madman 
plebiscite had been attempted which should or a dupe, it is certain that Parry had been 
express a decided vote of confidence in the going aDOiit for years sounding this man and 
sovereioTi. As a matter of course the in- that among the catholic divines on theqnes- 
striiment was signed without demur. The tion of the lawfulness of assassinating Eliza- 
sicnatories hound themselves under an oath beth ; and though he had entirely fa^ed 
to preserve the queen’s person with their to obtain any sanction for his intended or 
substance and their lives, and to ‘ pursue to pretended criine, and though he was even- 
ntter extermination ’ all who should attempt tually caught in his own trap, yet he suc- 
to harm her ^ or c-laim succession to the ceeded thus far, — that the names of such men 
crown by the untimelv death of her majesty’ as Parsons the Jesuit, Cardinal ^AUen, and 
{Cal Bom, 1584, p. 210). even the pope had been mentioned as in 

There could be no doubt who was aimed ' some way connected with Parry’s domgs, 
at in the clause which mentioned those who and the temper of men’s minds was not 
should ^ claim succession to the crown.’ Wal- softened towards Mary Stuart, who was cre- 
singham took care that the document should dited with being at the bottom of every new 
belhown to Mary Stuart. She was equal discoveryof real or supposed treasons. 'VMule 
to the occasion, and at once declared her the parliament was sitting and deliberatmg 
wiEingness to add bar own signature. upon an act which really sealed her fate. 

The parliament met again on 2*3 Nov., hJiary was transferred from the custody of 
voted liberal supplies in view of what was Lord Shrewsbury to another keeper, and on 
felt to be impending, and passed an act which 20 April she was committed to the custody 
in fact embodied the provisions of the instru- of Sir Amyas Paulet, a grim and sour puri- 
ment of association and made any person in tan, and found herself a close prisoner at 
whose favour an attempt at rebellion or Tuthury, rigorously watched day and ni^t, 
taking the queen^s life should be made, per- and shut off from all communion with her 
sonally responsible for the consequences that friends outside. She saw hope passing from 
might ensue, and the issue of such person her, fretted, chafed, grew desperate, hut all 
cut off from succession to the crown. Having in vain. Her son made his own bargain 
passed this act the parliament was again with the queen of England and left his 
prorogued on 29 March 1585. An incident mother to her fate. The confinement at 
of a very startling nature had, however, dis- Tuthury told upon her temper and her spirit ; 
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slie begged vehemently to be removed eise- 
wherer In January 1586 Elizabeth trans- 
ferred her to Chartley in Staffordshire, a 
house of the Earl of Esses, where she re- 
mained tih the following September. Daring 
these eventful months the vigilant super- 
vision over Mary was relaxed, and as a mat- 
ter of course intrigue and conspiracy began 
a^ain and worse than ever. 

"The Babington plot was initiated [see Ba- j 
Axtho^'t ; Ballard, Johx]. By 
the instrumentality of Gilbert Gifford (whom 
Mr. Eroude strangely asserts to have been 
trained by the Jesuits, which he certainly was 
not), 'VTalsingham became as well acquainted 
with the movements of the plotters as they 
were themselves ; he chose his own time for 
apprehending them, and was so deliberate in 
his plan of operations that the whole plot 
was beheved by some to have been concocted 
by himself (see a letter in Cal, State Papers, 
liom., Addenda, 1580-1625, p. 2231, and is 
so represented even by Lingard. Gifford was 
allowed to slip away into France, where he died 
as a prisoner in the Bastille in 1590 ( Wal- 
pole Letters, x. n. 2). The rest, fifteen in 
number, were put to death with such inhu- 
man barbarities that even in those days the 
populace were shocked and indignant. There 
is too much reason to believe that Elizabeth 
herself suggested this exceptionally horrible 
treatment of the wretched criminals in one 
of her outbursts of ferocity. 

The wretched men who had taken part in 
the Babington plot were brought to trial on 
13 Sept. On 6 Oct. a commission was issued 
for the trial of the Queen of Scots. The com- 
missioners assembled at Fotheringay, whither 
Mary had been removed (on 25 Sept.) ; the 
actual trial began on 15 Oct. Mary Stuart 
was tried upon the late statute, the charge 
beiag that she had conspired to procure t be 
invasion of the realm and the death of the 
queen. Elizabeth had strictly enjoined that 
on this occasion no sentence should be passed, 
and though the trial was virtually at an end 
the court adjourned to meet again in the 
Star-chamber at W estminster on 25 Oct. On 
that day the commissioners reassembled and 
pronounced sentence of death. Parliament 
assembled on the 29th, and the proceedings 
in the trial were laid before each house. On 
12 Nov. both houses united in a petition to 
the queen that the sentence should be carried 
out without delay. Elizabeth returned an 
ambiguous answer; she could not take the 
decided step ; she hesitated and delayed from 
week to week; she wished the Qu.een of 
Scots were dead with all her heart; she 
shrank from the shame and disgrace that 
would attach to her if she brought her to 


the block. The lords of the council, with 
Burghley at their head, were unanimous in 
pressing for the execution. Leicester, away 
in Holland, wrote letters urging her to it. 
It must be conceded that Elizabeth stood 
alone at this dreadful time in feeling any 
reluctance to carry out the sentence. She 
knew that the wfiole responsibility of the 
act would rest with her if it were carried 
out, and she tried desperately to shift that 
responsibility from her own shoulders. There 
is no trace of any softening towards the 
Queen of Scots, only a feverish desire to set 
herself right with the world outside her own 
kingdom, exactly as her father had for years 
shrunk from divorcing himself from Cathe- 
rine of Arragon. 'When Elizabeth saw that 
she must either cease to look for the approval 
of the civilised world or leave undone the 
deed which she had resolved to do, she sent 
j Mary Stuart to the scaffold and repented, 

I not that the deed was done, but that she 
had been the doer of it. By far the most 
dreadful reproach that posterity has to bring 
upon her is, and must for ever remain the 
fact, that a week before the execution Eliza- 
beth made one last attempt to induce Sir 
Amvas Paulet and Sir Drue Drury to kill 
Mary Stuart privately. Paulet, ^ with great 
grief and bitterness of mind,’ made answer to 
the detestable proposal : ^ God forbid,’ he 
wrote, ‘‘ that I should make so foul a ship- 
wreck of my conscience or leave so great a 
blot to my poor posterity, to shed blood with- 
out law or w'arrant ’ (Sir A. Paulet, Letter 
BooJl, p. 362). "When the tidings came that 
the warrant Elizabeth had signed had indeed 
been executed, she overacted her part: her 
fuiy was real, but her repudiation of all share 
in the responsibility of the final tragedy 
could deceive none of those who to the very- 
last she had vainly hoped might contrive 
someho'w to save her from herself. Davison 
was the one victim whom she sacrificed to 
her resentment, the one statesman whom 
she could afford to degrade. SLx days after 
the execution had become known to the world 
and had provoked one loud burst of horror 
and indignation over Europe, Elizabeth, in 
a letter to James (now by his mother’s death 
undisputed king of Scotland), expresses ^ ex- 
treme dolour ’ for the ‘ miserable accident ’ that 
had befallen, and Pobert Carey, the bearer 
of that letter, believed she was sincere. There 
is little doubt she was. How could she but 
be grieved that the moral sense of the world 
condemned her ? 

While the arrangements for the removal 
of Marv Stuart from Tut bury to Chartlev 
were being discussed by Sir Amyas Paulet 
and his correspondents, Sir Francis Drake set 
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sail from Plymoutli (14 Sept, 15Sr5) on liis 
memorable Toyage to Spain. The little fleet 
numbered tTrenty-five sail all told. It was 
not the last of those stransfeyentures in which 
the q^ueen herself took shares, and which had 
as their object the committing ravages upon 
the dominions of Philip and enriching the 
shareholders. Brake returned flS July 1586. 
The expedition hardly paid its expenses, but 
to Spain and her trade it brought heatw cala- 
mity. Meanwhile Elizabeth was dreaming 
of deserting the Is’etherlands. She was 
allowing her small army to waste away in- 
active and half starved, and actually making 
or listening to overtures for a peace with 
Spain on the basis of abandoning the cause 
of the provinces and suiTendering, not to 
them hut to their implacable foe, the caution- 
ary towns that had loeen handed over to her 
as the price of her co-operation. AMiile she i 
was halting between two opinions, pei*p]exing 
her ministers and herself, and trying to out- | 
wit every one by turns, Drake was allowed i 
to slip away with a squadron of thirty sail, 
of which this time six large ships belonged 
to the queen’s navy, with orders to ‘ impeach 
the joining together of the king of Spain’s 
fleet,’ and otherwise to do them all the harm 
he could. Brake got off on 2 April 1587. 
Exactly a week after he had sailed Elizabeth 
changed her mind, and sent him counter 
orders. They came too late : Brake was not 
the man to tarry. On the 19th he made a 
dash upon Cadiz, burnt and sank thirty- 
three vessels, and brought away four that 
were already laden with provisions for the 
forces that were to invade England, when the 
great expedition should be ready to start. 
There was no secret about it now. Philip II 
had made up his mind at last, and was grimly 
in earnest. 

_ When Philip II embarked upon the am- 
bitious enterprise of the conquest of England, 
he^had been engaged for thirty years in a 
vain attempt at making himself absolute ruler 
of the Isetherlands, and as fax as the seven 
northern pro’^inces were concerned he was no 
nearer than he had ever been to success. The 
cost of this protracted war had got beyond 
the power of calculation. Spain had become 
the poorest country in Europe, and her people 
the most heavily taxed people in the world. 
M'hat is most surprising is the fact that 
Philip ^self knew the desperate condition 
of his finances, and yet never for one mo- 
ment swerved in liis purpose, and never 
doubted his ability to invade and conquer 
England, and sweep her navies from the sea. 
A.S did liis infatuatfid subject s doubt 
the oi]iiii|>oteiice of their soTereign. In. the 
pride of his immeasurable self-reliance he tras 
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incapable of understanding that while he had 
been i^Tecking his finances in bootless war- 
i fare, the rest of the world had been benefit- 
' iib? liis blind expenditure. He knew 
nothing of England’s real resources, nothino- 
of that mighty reserve of power which the 
queen of England could always fall back 
upon. 

A standing army was a thing unknown 
j in England. But the musters constituted 
a militia ready at any moment to take 
I the field fully armed ; while the liability 
to furnish ships for the defence of the coast 
assessed by no means exclusively upon the 
seaports and the counties most "exposed to 
invasion, guaranteed to the nation at laro-e 
that a national fleet could he provided at tSe 
e-xpense of all in the hour of need, and by 
the simplest financial machinery. Of the 
whole number of ships, great and small, 
which sailed out to meet the Ai*mada, not a 
third were even paid and victualled by the 
queen. More than 120 vessels were fitted out 
by the London merchants and the smaller 
seaports (Macphersox,M?z7zczZso/ Commerce, 
ii. 185 : CclI. Bom. lo88, pp. 4/ 7, 482), and 
these were as a rule far better fimnished than 
the queen’s ships. The latter were notori- 
ously and scandalously ill-furnished with 
stores and provisions for the sailors, and it 
; is impossible to lay the blame upon any one 
; but the queen. She would not believe" that 
invasion was seriously intended; she shut 
her eyes to facts. At a time when it was of 
supreme importance that there should be no 
hesitation, no delay, no appearance of stint, 
there was everywhere niggardliness and triim- 
peiy higgling with contractors about the price 
of supplies. It was not so much that the 
I commissariat broke down, as that there was 
i no commissariat. The queen had gone on 
from day to day putting off the giving of those 
orders which involved the spending her 
money generously. So elaborate had been 
j the arrangements for providing all needful 
j supplies to the .Armada, that the number of 
I the victualling and store vessels accompany- 
ing the fighting ships proved a serious em- 
harrassment. The queen’s ships were with- 
out the barest necessaries. 

Elizabeth stubbornly refused to open her 
eyes to the danger, even when the Spanish 
fleet had been sighted off the coast (^Cal. 

p. 493). Lord Howard, writing to 
M' alsingham in June, bitterly giieves that 
^ her majesty will not thoroughly awake . . . 
in this perilous time.’ Here and there offers 
were sent up by generous volunteers to supply 
victuals for a month at their own cost (p. 494). 
Everywhere there was a burning impatience 
to act upon the offensive, and it was the 
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imanimous opinion of tlie most experienced 
commanders that Spain should be attacked 
on her oxrn coast, not Trailed for on the narrow 
seas. Brake again and again urged this upon 
the queen and her council ; they were only 
easror to follow his advice, hut their hands 
were tied. Elizabeth meddled, delayed, hesi- 
tated. It really looked as if England could 
only be saved in spite of her. In the third 
week of July, when a Spanish fleet was re- 
ported off the Lizard, Lord Howard ^begs 
for the love of Godhto have some powder 
and shot sent to him, and this while a run- 
ning fire was being kept up actually within 
sis'ht of Plymouth. There were but three 
weeks' supxfiies provided, and some of the 
ships engaged had provisions only for a few 
days. It was just as bad with the land forces. 
The army which had been called out specially 
for the defence of the queen’s person had as 
yet had no commander appointed over it. 
The fortifications at Gravesend were said to 
he in a fair condition. Tilbury might he 
made impregnable, hut there was neither 
powder nor guns, nor any other adequate sup- 
plies. On 26 July Leicester writes that four 
thousand men had assembled at W est Tilbury, 
all animated by a spirit of enthusiastic loyalty, 
yet again ^ great want of victuals ; not a barrel 
of beer nor a loaf of bread after twenty miles 
march.’ On the 27th Leicester took the com- 
mand of the forces on the Thames. It was 
on 8 Aug. that Elizabeth arrived at the camp 
at Tilbury from St. James’s, and rode along 
the lines, sowing the seed of brave and kindly 
words to the soldiers. But by this time the 
danger was past, and the Armada had disap- 
peared. From the very first the Spanish ships 
had done little else than try to get away 
from their determined assailants. T^Tien it 
was all over one of the captains, writing to 
"Walsmgham, exclaims, in the bitterness of his 
disappointment, ‘Herparsimony at home hath 
bereaved us of the famousest victory that ever 
our nation had at sea.’ The gain to England 
had been astonishinglv small : the loss of life 
among the starved and neglected sailors was 
frightful. On 10 Aug. Lord Howard de- 
clares to Burghley that ^ the Elizabeth Jonas 
had lost haQ' her crew/ and that ^of all 
the men brought out by Sir Bic. [Boger P" 
Townsend, Ae has but one man alive.’ Well, 
might the admiral say, ^ It is a pitiful sight 
to see the men die in the streets of Margate.’ 
But the victory was won and the country was 
safe, and on 20 Aug. Bean Nowell preached 
a sermon of thanksgiving at St. Paul’s, the 
lord mayor and all the city magnates attend- 
ing with the usual civic pomp. On 24 Nov. 
Elizabeth herself went to St. Paul’s in state 
to give thanks for her deliverance (Nichols, 


Progresses^ ii. 538). Little more than three 
w’eeks after her review of the troops at Tilbury 
Leicester died at Combuxy, Oxfordshire, 011 
his way to Benilworth (4 Sept.) No sooner 
w'as his death known than the queen seized 
upon his estate, and sold his effects by public 
auction in discharge of a debt he ow’ed to 
the exchequer. It may be that her bitter 
hate of Leicester’s widow furnishes us with 
some excuse or some explanation of this step. 

The romance of Elizabeth’s life ends with 
this year, 1588. She was now fifty-five. 
There could he no more talk of love and mar- 
riage. Beath had played sad havoc with her 
old suitors Eric of Sweden, Adolphus of Hol- 
stein, the alois princes had all passed away, 
and now Leicester was dead. Yet if at times 
the conviction of her loneliness came upon 
her, or she was brought face to face with the 
fact that her vouth had fled, she nut these 
thoughts from her, and with a haughty vehe- 
mence she refused to look forward^ If there 
was a finality about her position which her 
ministers were for ever trying to provide 
against, to the very end she declined to con- 
cern herself with w'hat might come. Her 
successor she would never name. Yet the 
loss of Leicester, her ^ sweet Bohin, ’must have 
come upon her as a real personal loss from 
time to time. She and he understood one 
another ; he never presumed too far upon the 
intimate relations that existed between them. 

The exchequer was empty; the cost of 
keeping up the forces hy land and sea had 
been very heavy ; the nation was ready to 
pay the hill of the past year, and ready too 
to incur a new one if Spain could be humbled, 
and danger from that quarter be effectually 
put a stop to. Parliament met on 4 Feh. 
1589, and voted liberal supplies. The pay- 
ment of the subsidies, tenths, and fifteenths 
was spread over four years, the people would 
feel t ae weight of the taxation very little, 
they were quite prepared to support the queen 
in a war of reprisal. Nevertheless Elizabeth 
would by no means consent to protract the 
conflict, or to carry it on as her father would 
have done. If her people entertained towards 
her person that passionate loyalty 'which 
almost rose to the point of blind worship, 
then it -was for them to defend her at their 
own charges- Elizabeth seems never to have 
been able to take any other than this narrow 
view. ‘W^'hen the great expedition of Norris 
and Brake set sail in April 1589, it assumed 
the character of a mere joint-stock specula- 
tion, a huge piratical venture, to which the 
queen contributed 20,000^. and six ships 
{Cal, Bom. Addl. 1580-1603, p. 273). A 
flimsy excuse was offered for it ivhich could 
deceive no one. Bon Antonio, the claimant 
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to the throne of Portugal it was said, was 
asserting no more than his right, and this fleet 
of 160 sail {ib. p. ^75), and carrying a force of 
more than twenty-three thousand men, was 
equipped with the object of supporting him 
in his attempt to recover his Inngdom. The 
Portuguese pretender gained nothing, the 
adventurers lost heavily, the whole thing 
was a humiliating disappointment, except in 
the damage it wi’ought to Spain. The loss of 
life was again ^ appalling ’ [see Deake, Sir 
Pe wcisl Six vears later Elizaheth sent out 

«J c ^ ■ 

her last and most disastrous expedition to the 
West Indies and the Spanish main. Prahe 
and Hawkins w^ere associated in the command 
of the fleet. Neither of them returned. 
Hawkins died on 11 Nov. 1595 as his ship 
lay at anchor off Porto Pico ; Prake on 
28 Jan. following at Porto Bello. Frobisher 
had died in November 1594. There were 
none to take then* places. 

After this time there was no more sending 
fleets across the Atlantic. It was shrewdly 
suspected that the king of Spain might be 
attacked and his treasure-ships intercepted 
just as easily and much more economically 
on the coast of Spain and Portugal as 
four thousand miles away. Brake’s last 
voyage was followed up by the famous Cadiz 
voyage in 1596 [see Peveeeux, PtOBERT, se- 
cond Earl or Essex], which brought more 
glory than profit, and hy the Island voyage 
of 1597, which brought neither profit nor 
glor^'. Elizabeth was irritated hy the intel- 
ligence that the treasure fleet had escaped 
her navies three years running, and that no 
gain had come to her exchequer to repay 
the advances she had made. The last of the 
naval expeditions was that of 1602. Sir 
Pichard Leveson with Sir AYilliam Monson 
as his vice-admiral was sent off with a fleet 
of ten ships {Cal. Pom. 1G02, p. 152), vic- 
tualled for five months to cruise off the coast 
of Spain, do all the damage it could, and 
intercept any vessels returning from the 
East or West Indian voyage. He fell in 
with a carrack of fourteen hundred tons, 
drove her into Lisbon, and managed to cut 
her out under the guns of the fort and brino’ 
her safely into Plymouth in July (z^.p. 228}! 
She proved a valuable prize, laden with 
ebony, spices, and other produce, but trea- 
sure there was none. The Portugal trade 
■w^ with the East Indies. The fleet laden 
with the produce of the silver mines of 
Bolivia was always bound for San Lucar. It 
was a i^or return for all the cost, hut it was 
something. ^With this success the naval 
1 ^zaijh’etli. s reign comes to an end. 

We have seen that for the first thirty years 
of her reign Elizabeth had managed to keep 


from any very costly interference with the 
interminable civil wars that were going on 
in France. The time came at last when she 
could no longer hold aloof from the fierce 
struggle. A rapid succession of ghastlv 
surprises, such as only French history can 
furnish examples of, beginning at the end 
of the Armada year, brought on a crhk 
The murder of the two Guises in December 
15S8,_ the death of Catherine de’ Medici a 
fortnight later, and the assassination of 
Henry III on 1 Aug. 1589, had ooened the 
question who Avas to succeed to the throne 
now’ that the house of Yalois had come to an 
end. Elizabeth was compeUed to support 
the cause of Henry of Navmrre, if only to 
thwmrt the ambitious designs of Philip/ In 
September 1590 Lord Willoughby de Eresbv 
was sent across the Channel with four thou- 
sand men and some supplies of money [see 
Bertie, Pbrb&rixe]. But he returned with- 
out effecting anything. N ext year Henry lY 
won the famous battle of Ivry (14 March'), 
hut lost more than he gained when the 
Spaniards under Parma succeeded in reliev- 
ing Paris. In 1591 he was driven to apply 
to Elizabeth again, and Pohert, earl of Essex, 
wms sent out with four thousand men on 
21 July [see Pevereuj, Kobert, second 
Earl or Essex]. Henceforth the part that 
England played in French affairs was in- 
considerable. The dreaded Parma died on 
2 Pec. 1592, and when Henry IV apostatised 
and was received into the church of Eome 
(23 J uly 1593) Elizaheth took less interest 
in French affairs. France and Spain made 
peace at Yervins (2 May 1598); the edict 
of Nantes was pulDlished three w'eeks later, 
and Philip himself died in the following Sep- 
tember. The treaty with the Netherlands 
of August 1598 relieved Elizabeth from all 
expense in the war that was going on, and 
put her in the anomalous position of a sove- 
reign pledged to permit the levying of forces 
in her owm kingdom which were to be used 
abroad {Foidera^ xvi. 340). So, only that her 
owm exchequer was not burdened, her sub- 
jects might fight the Spaniards on the other 
side of the Channel at the cost of the States, 
leaving her to make peace with Spain if the 
time should come for that. 

The administration of Ireland during the 
reign of the queen is not a pleasant subject 
to write upon. So far as the queen had any 
Irish policy it resolved itself into one fixed 
idea, to which she clung with more than her 
usual stubborn tenacity of purpose. Ireland 
was to be assimilated in all respects to Eng- 
land, in law and in religion ; and sbe must 1^ 
made to pay her own expenses, and, if it 
might be so, to contribute to the national ex- 
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chequer. Deputy after deputy was seat over, 
oniv to return more or less disgraced and im- 
poverished. The ancient Brehon law was 
done away with, the ancient religion re- 
mained. The story of treachery, bloodshed, 
wholesale massacres, and ferocity on one side 
or the other is hideously monotonous. The one 
siiio’le monument of Elizaheth’s rule in Ireland 
which reflects any honour upon her memory 
is the university of Dublin, which opened its 
doors in 1593 and admitted the great Ussher, 
then a hoy of thirteen, among its first un- 
deraraduates. It was in this very year that 
the^rehellion of Tyrone broke out. For five 
weary years Ireland was ravaged and plun- 
dered by one side and the other with the usual 
barbarities. On 14 Aug. 1598 things came 
to a crisis. Tyrone had laid siege to Black- 
watertown, a stronghold of some importance, 
well garrisoned and stubbornly defended, 
situated about five miles from Armagh. Sir 
Henry Bagnell, marshal of the queen’s army 
in Ireland, hurried to the relief of the fort 
with nearly four thousand men. Tyrone 
turned upon him and utterly defeated the 
Enghshhost. Bagnell himself, a large number 
of Ms officers, and more than seven hundred of 
his men were slain. The completeness and 
the disgrace of the defeat produced a profound 
impression (CsAMBEitLAisr, Letters, Camden 
Soc. 1S61). Lord Burghley died just ten days 
before this disaster. 

Of all the stories that have been told of 
Queen Elizabeth none are more honourable 
to her memory than those which speak 
of her kind and gentle tleatment of Lord 
Birnghley during his last illness. When her 
faithful Heasurer, to whom she owed so much 
during his lifelong service, lay dying, the 
queen visited him again and again. In him 
she lost the firm supporter on whom she 
3mew she could relv without misgivinsr, the 
Wise counsellor who was never at fault, the 
faithful minister whose loyalty was his reli- 
gion. ^ vServe God by serving the queen ’ 
were almost the last words he wrote to his 
son, Sir Hobert Cecil, three weeks before he 
died. 

All the old advisers of the queen had 
died off now. Leicester, Walsingiiam, Hat- 
ton, and now the great Cecil, had all passed 
away ; a very different hand had gathered 
round her. There was no more the old 
severity and caution and largeness of view, 
nor was there the old unquestioning submis- 
sion to her will. The new men were squab- 
bling among themselves for the first place, in 
the hope that they might acquire ascendency 
over her, not with the simple desire to serve 
her loyally. Young Sir Hobert Cecil, now 
about twenty-five years old, was the only 
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man who had inherited the traditions of the 
old days, Haleigh and Essex were both 
brilliant, passionate, jealous of each other, 
with a certain martial ardour and restless- 
ness which they had in common, and a cer- 
tain craving for adventure, which was the 
outcome of their romantic temperament. 

"When Lord Burghley died, Robert, earl of 
Essex, had been ten years at court. He was 
in his thirty-first year, and had received from 
the queen many and signal proofs of her 
favour. But his arrogance was unbounded, 
and, though Elizabeth entertained for him a 
strong feeling of personal interest amount- 
ing to affection, he presumed so outrageously 
upon her indulgence that it is wonderful she 
bore with him so long. In 1593, at the sug- 
gestion of Francis Bacon, Essex threw him- 
self with characteristic energy into the study 
of foreign affairs, and employed a large staff 
of ‘ intelligencers ’ to furnish him with re- 
ports from all parts of Europe. In 1594 he 
3elieved that he had discovered a plot against 
the queen’s life. Dr. Lopez, the queen’s phy- 
sician, was accused of having accepted'a 
bribe to poison her. Burghley and Sir Ro- 
bert Cecil put no faith in it ; Elizabeth her- 
self laughed at it; hut Essex vehemently 
persisted in his accusation of the unhappy 
man, and he was executed on evidence which 
was shamefully insufficient. Then came the 
Cadiz and the Island voyages. On his return 
from the latter Essex found that he had lost 
ground at court. He became more and more 
petulant and unmannerly, and a few weeks 
before Burghley’s death he was so unbearably 
insolent to the queen that she gave him a 
violent box on the ear. Essex put his hand 
upon his sword-hilt. It was weUnigh the 
most dramatic incident in Elizaheth’s life. 

Raleigh was in disgrace, Essex was irrepres- 
sible. Whether he wished it ornot may admit 
of doubt, but in March 1599 Essex was ap- 
]Dointed ^lieutenant and governor-general of 
Ireland ’ (Deveheuj, ii. 11). He'failed sig- 
nally. The queen wrote angrily, and on 
30 July peremptorily forbade his leaving his 
post. In September he agreed to a truce with 
Tyrone. Elizabeth was very indignant, and 
warned him against coming to any terms 
with the Irish without her sanction being 
obtained beforehand. Essex forthwith left 
Dublin, and on 28 Sept, arrived in London, 
directly contrary to orders. The flagrant dis- 
obedience of orders was utterly indefensible, 
and a less severe sentence than was passed 
could hardly have been pronounced- Essex 
was dismissed from all offices of state, and 
ordered to remain a prisoner in his own house 
at the queen’s pleasure; this was on 5 June 
1600. Immediately after Essex had appeared 
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in England, he -was superseded in his govern- 
ment of Ireland by Charles Blount, eighth lord 
Mountjoy fq.v.T, vrho succeeded brilliantly 
where ‘Essex had failed deplorably. Ehm- 
beth lived to hear that the Irish rebellion 
had been brought to an end, but the formal 
submission of Tyrone came too late — it was 
made not to her, but to her successor. 

The glory of Elizabeth’s reign began to 
wane with" the scattering of the Armada. 
She had won a position in European politics 
which none could venture to disregard. At 
home things were not what they had been. 
There was far less splendour in her court, 
its tone was lowered. A certain air of dnl- 
ness, even of vulgarity, slowly crept over 
the very pageants and masques and festivi- 
ties wbjcli were presented as homage to her 
majesty from year to year. Even Spenser’s 
genius'* could not rise above affectation in 
addressing her in 1590, and when next year 
the lake at Cowdray was dragged, and the 
net emptied at her feet with a very prosaic 
oration, foolery could hardly go lower. The 
queen visited Oxford for the second time in 
1592; the proceedings were drearily dull, 
there was no enthusiasm, no gaiety. Yeiy 
different were the drolleries which were 
exhibited before ber by the gentlemen of 
Gray’s Inn in 1594; then the fun was of 
the broadest, the jokes and language lavishly 
coarse, even to grossness. Nevertheless these 
fantastic entertainments were kept up to the 
very last. Against the advice of her council 
she persisted in paying her accustomed visits 
to the houses of the nobility in the winter of 
1602, and it was probably the pitiless north- 
east wind which prevailed in January 1603, 
and to which she exposed herself with her 
usual imprudence, that brought on her last 
illness. Of all that remarkable band of men 
who served her so lovallv in the times of 
trial and danger, Thomas Sackville, lord 
Buekhnrst, alone survived her. Ambrose 
Dudley, earl of Waiwrick, Leicester’s elder 
brother, and Sir Francis Walsingham died 
in 1590, Sir Christopher Hatton in 1591, the 
rugged old Lord Hnnsdon and his brother-in- 
law, Sir Francis Einollys [q.v.], in 1596. Eliza- 
beth made immense demands upon her minis- 
ters. It may be doubted whether any of 
those who enjoyed her greatest favour (with 
the single exception of Leicester) were at all 
the richer for their devotion to” her person. 
Walsingham and Hatton died insolvent, 
Burghley's patrimony was very little in- 
creased hy all his preferments, and the 
rivalries in the splendour of the entertain- 
ment offered crippled more than one of the 
wealthiest of the nobility. All this prodigal 
display was slowly but surely tending to 


weaken the aristocracy. The wealth of the 
merchants was rapidly growing, the moneved 
class was steadily gaining power. Elizabeth 
saw what -^as coming, but she did not love 
the commons ; she was always averse to sum- 
mon a parliament, and never did so nnth she 
Tvas eompeUed. _ 

Parliament, indeed, was called together 
only thirteen times in more than fortV-fonr 
years. During the last thirteen years "of her 
reign it assembled thrice, viz. in 1592, 1597 
and 1601. When the house had voted sup- 
plies, the sooner it was dissolved the better. 
It is evident that Elizabeth was in some 
anxiety as to how the parliament of 1592- 
1593 would behave, and when the lord- 
keeper, Puckering, delivered his opening ad- 
dress, he expressly warned the members that 
they were not expected to make new laws, 
for there were enoug'h of them abeady, but to 
provide for the present necessities. When 
there arose a discussion upon the question 
whether all recusants, whatever their creed, 
should be treated ahke, and a stormy religions 
deloate seemed imminent, the queen promptly 
interposed. Thereupon, as if to console them"- 
s elves for being silenced where they would 
have preferred to speak, or to show their dis- 
satisfaction, the members argued this time on 
the subject of the triple subsidy and the tenths 
and fifteenths that were asked for. Sb Eobert 
Cecil declared that the last subsidies of 1589 
had only yielded 280,000f., against which the 
queen had spent from her own exchequer 
1,030,000/. ill defensive wars (D’Ewes, p. 
483) ; but the house was either in no good 
humour or was badly handled, and the vote 
was only agreed to, and the hill passed after 
a debate which extended over the unprece- 
dented time of eleven days {id. p. 507). Five 
years later parliament voted snppHes upon 
the same scale without demur, but during 
the session an address to the queen was drawn 
up, protesting against ‘ the enormous abuse 
of monopolies.’ Just before the dissolution 
Elizabetla replied through Lord-keeper Eger- 
ton with au appeal to ‘ her loving and duti- 
ful subjects ’ not to encroach on her preroga- 
tive. We are left to infer that the money 
vote of 1597 was granted, in part at least, ffor 
the speedy payment of the queen’s majesty’s 
debts. In t ie last parliament some difficidty 
was experienced. The ground taken by Cecil 
in 1601 for asking for fresh subsidies was that 
tbe Spaniards had landed a force in Ireland. 
If they are attacked at once, said the practical 
secretary, it will cost 11 s 100,000/. ; if we allow 
them to be reinforced, it will cost us half a 
million. So the money was vmted. But the 
question of monopolies again came to the 
front, and it was proi^osed, in view of the 




evasiTe reply given to tlie address of lr597, 
to deal with the question hy statute. Cecil 
and Bacon in hehalf of the queen strongly 
deprecated this course, hut after four days’ 
hot de}3ate Elizabeth sent down a message 
announcing her intention to revoke all grants 
of monopolies ‘ that should be found inju- 
rious by fair trial at law ’ (Hallaii). This 
prudent step satisfied the commons, and a 
collision between them and their sovereign 
was averted. Having got through a prodigious 
amount of business of a very miscellaneous 
character, the commons were sent for on 


preacher would gather together in private 
and so a ^conventicle’ would be the result, 
but as no great harm was likely to come of 
such gatherings the authorities were not very 
ready to interfere. Separation from church 
communion had hardly been thought of as 
vet in England. 

It was in 1567 that the first serious in- 
terference with a puritan conventicle was 
heard of. A large number of people had 
assembled at Plumbers’ Hall in Lond on, and 
while they were engaged in their religious 
exercises the myrmidons of the law burst 


19 Dec. 1601 to the upper house, and there 
^her majesty, under a rich cloth of state,’ 
after receiving their obeisance, dissolved her 
last parliament, which had dealt more liberally 
with her than any that had gone before. 

The harsh and cruel treatment which the 
seminary priests and all who favoured them 
received at the hands of Elizabeth has been 
already dwelt on. Between 24 July and 
29 Xov. 1583 (four months 1) twenty-two 
priests and eleven lay folk, one a woman, were 
put to death with revolting cruelties under 
the statute of 27 Eliz. (Tieex’ET, Dodd^ iii. 
163). Though no such wholesale slaughter 
was perpetrated after this, yet not a year 
passed without some unhappy creatures being 
executed, even to within five weeks of the 
queen’s death, when "Whlliam Bichardson, 
a seminary priest, was ^hanged, bowelled, 
and quartered’ at Tyburn for being found 
in England contrary to the statute. But , 
in the Armada year the puritans and sec- j 
taries began to find out that they too might I 
presume too much upon the toleration which, 
such as it was, had been Mtherto accorded 
to them. It is one of the many anomalies 
which we meet with in the history of Eliza- 
beth’s reign that, while ample freedom of 
worship was granted to foreigners, and 
-churches were actually delivered over to them 
for their use (MoE^q Walloon Church qfiVbr- 
U'ich. Tol. i. pt. ii. chap, iii.), nonconformity, 
with the ritual prescribed by law, was punished 
as a crime when Englishmen were convicted 
-of it. At first the only people who suffered 
inconvenience for conscience sake among the 
precisians were the clergy who objected to 
surplices and square caps, and the cross at 
baptism, and the ring at the marriage cere- 
mony, with other matters equally trivial. 
These clergy were deprived of their livings, 
or suspended, or refused a license to preach 
in the churches; it is certain, however, 
that they were not otherwise worried. This 
only must be understood, that in the church 
the queen would tolerate no departure from 
the ritual established bylaw. Here and there 
it would happen that the friend.s of a popular 


in upon them and carried off a dozen or so 
of the boldest and threw them into prison 
(Stetpe, JParJcer, i. 4S0). This was not a soli- 
tary instance, for a year or two after this it 
appears that there were then many languish- 
ing in the London prisons, and "that some 
had actually died in gaol (Mes. GEEE^t, Pre- 
face,^ p. xl‘v, Cal. Dorn. Add., 1566-79). 
As time went on the queen became less and 
I less tolerant of any de]parture from the pre- 
I scribed formularies ; the puritans began to 
I discover that the statute of 23 Eliz. c. 2 was 
' a double-edged weapon, which might he used 
against themselves. It was on the charge 
of publishing seditious libels against the 
queen’s government, which this statute had 
made a capital offence, that Penry, Udal, 
Barrow, and Greenwood suffered, though the 
first two were representatives of those who 
desired what they considered necessary eccle- 
siastical reforms ; the others protested that 
the church of England as by law established 
was essentially corrupt in its constitution, 
and nothing short of separation from com- 
munion with it was imperative upon aO true 
and faithful Christians. 

In dealing with the two classes of non- 
conformists, the PLomanists and the puri- 
tans, the queen’s method of procedure was 
marked hy a notable difference. The Eo- 
manists refused to take the oath of supre- 
macy, and refused to conform to the ritual 
by law estabhshed, on the ground that in 
spiritual matters they owed allegiance to 
t he pope of Eome, at whose dictation they 
withdrew from all communion with the schis- 
matical church of England and its excommu- 
nicated ‘ supreme head;’ that is, they set up 
the authority of a foreign power as antago- 
nistic to the power of the queen of England. 
This position, in the Hew which Elizabeth 
and her council thought proper to take of it, 
compelled the government to treat the non- 
conformity of the Eomanists as a political 
offence, and as such it was dealt with by the 
civil power (see a remarkable speech of the 
queen reported in Cal. Dom. 1601-3, p. 168). 

The puritans, on the other hand, railed 
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a^rainst tlie estaljlislied religion and the cere- 
monies insisted on, hecaiLse hy their enactment 
hardens had been laid upon men’s consciences 
which were more thanthey could bear. These , 
men set up a court of appeal which they | 
yaguely maintained was to be found in the j 
Bible, and when it was answered that the | 
Bible had been appealed to already, and the , 
interpretation of the Bible had been expressed 
once for all in the formularies of the church 
of England, they rejected that interpretation 
as contradicting certain conclusions at which 
they had themselves arrived. The puri- 
tans thereupon were handed over to the 
bishops and ecclesiastical courts, and Eliza- 
beth, as far as might be, left the disputants 
to settle their differences as best thev could. 
The result was that from the catholics the 
bitter cry arose and continued against the 
queen and her council, the pursuivants, the 
judges, and the magistrates. From the puri- 
tans came louder and louder clamour against 
the bishops and the high commission court, 
and those ecclesiastical functionaries who 
from time to time worried and imprisoned 
offenders, silenced ministers, scattered con- 
venticles, threw some zealots into prison, and, 
in some few instances — they were very tew — 
sent obstinate and violent offenders to the 
scaffold. Personally, however, Elizabeth, 
though she hated the puritans and sectaries, 
took care to throw upon the church courts 
the odium of dealing with them. There 
were the formularies established by law, there 
was the old machinery of the church courts 
to put into force on occasion, there were the 
Thirty-nine Articles agreed onin convocation, 
and confirmed by act of parliament. Eurther 
than these the queen would not go. To her 
mind the question was settled; it should 
never be opened again. TVTien the religious 
meetings termed ‘ prophesyings,’ which many 
of the bishops in their several dioceses ha'd 
encouraged with good results (Stetpe, A?i- 
naies, ii. i 133, 475), began to assume 
the form of mere noisy and mischievous 
debates, in which the formularies were as 
often assailed as defended, Elizabeth put a 
stop to them with a high hand, notwith- 
standing Archbishop Grindal’s expostulation 
(Stbtpe, Grindal, p. 558). 

And here it is necessary to remark upon 
the general attitude of Elizabeth towards 
the bishops of the church during her reign. 
The ecclesiastical organisation in England 
as it existed when Queen Mary died was 
very anomalous. Before the rupture with 
the papacy the church in theory was co- 
ordinate with the state. As the king was 
the head of the one, so the pope was the 
head of the other. By the reconciliation 
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with Rome, which had been brought about 
in Queen Mary’s time, this condition of 
affairs had been restored ; but when Eliza- 
beth succeeded she treated the reconciliation 
as if it had never taken effect. Thereupon 
she found herself face to face with the ques- 
tion, ^ Who is now the head of the church in 
England?’ It was a question that could 
not remain unanswered, and it was not loner 
before she found herself compelled to accept 
the answer which her father had invented, 
and compelled to adopt the title which he 
had claimed of supreme head of the church 
in England. But she never cordially ap- 
proved of the style. She never willingly in- 
terfered in matters ecclesiastical, and she in- 
clined to leave the bishops with a free hand. 
When Grindal in 1577 refused to put down 
the prophesyings, he was suspended ; hut the 
suspension proved to be extremely incon- 
venient, and, after having been practically re- 
laxed, it was at last taken off. The arch- 
bishop, however, became blind, and there- 
upon the queen requested him to resign the 
archbishopric. This he was willing enough 
to do, hut some formal difficulties came in 
the way, and before the final arrangements 
could he effected Grindal died, A close pa- 
rallel to this treatment of the archbishop is 
afforded in the case of Bishop Cox of Ely. 
He, too, incurred the queen’s displeasure by 
his obstinate resistance to Sir Christopher 
Hatton and Roger, lord North, who had 
set themselves to rob the see of Ely of two 
of its episcopal houses. But Cox [see Cox, 
PaCHXED] managed to hold his own after a 
fashion, though the courtiers made his life 
a burden to him. He, too, earnestly and re- 
peatedly expressed his willingness to resign 
j-is see, but again difficulties came in the 
way, and he retained his bishopric till his 
death. 

The letter so frequently quoted, professing 
to be from Queen Elizabeth to Bishop Cox, 
beginning with the words ^ Proud prelate 1 ’ 
is a stupid and impudent forgery, which first 
saw the light in the ^ Annual Register ’ of 
1761. Yet, absurd as the fabrication is, few 
forgeries have succeeded so well in exercising 
a malignant influence upon the estimation in 
which the queen’s character has been held by 
historians. 

But if the authority and jurisdiction of 
the bishops was respected, it was far other- 
wise with their estates. There Elizabeth’s 
love of money came in to help in shaping her 
course of action. When a bishopric was va- 
cant the revenues of the see were paid into 
the royal exchequer till the next consecration, 
and all the patronage meanwhile was trans- 
ferred to the queen. When Bishop Cox died 





in 1561, no successor was appointed to Ely 
eighteen years; the sees of CKicliester, 
Eri'^tol, ATorcester, Bath, and Wells, and | 
Salisbury were seTerally kept vacant for j 
terms varyiiig" from three to ten years ; but i 
the most flagrant case of all was that of Ox- 
ford, which for fortv-one years of this reign 
was without any bishop, the income during 
all this time presumably being paid to the 
.queeifls account ! Elizabeth’s last years were i 
sad years, and as they passed life ceased more 
and "more to have any charm for her. She 
acted her part with indomitable courage, 
played at being young when there was hardly 
any one about her who had not been a child 
when she was a erowii woman, and fouoht 
death to the last as if she would by sheer 
force of will keep him at bay. 

After Essex’s return in defiance of orders it ^ 
was evident that be could hope for no further 
advancement. He could not endure the 
humiliation, could not acquiesce in a blighted 
career, though he had only himself to blame, 
and by his ridiculously abortive attempt at 
insurrection left tbe queen no other alterna- 
tive than to send him to the scaffold. The 
story of the ring which Essex is said to have 
sent to the queen after his condemnation, | 
and which was detained by tbe Countess of ! 
Nottingham, is another of those idle and - 
mischievous inventions which have been very 
widely circulated among the credulous and 
been repeated by historians [see Deveeetjx, 
Eobeet, second Exel of Essex]. Essex was 
beheaded on 25 Eeh. 1601. As it had been 
with the Duke of Xorfolk thirty-two years 
betore, so it was now : Elizabeth was reluc- 
tant to give Essex to the executioner, hut she 
had scarcely any option ; and precisely as it 
had been at the time of the northern rebellion 
so was it again ordered that the lives of the 
nobility and gentry implicated were spared, 
but immense fines were levied upon them. 
1* nless Chamberlain exaggeratedthe amounts, 
the aggregate can have fallen little short 
of 100,000/. (Chambeelaixt, Letters, pp. 
107-10). It has been said that the queen 
exhibited signs of grief and remorse at the 
death of Essex. There is little or no evi- 
dence of her taking his death much to heart 
till long after the execution ; and it may be 
doubted whether she dwelt much uoon it at 


found in Sir William Brown’s report of this 
reception by the queen at Sir Wilham Clarke’s 
house in August {Sydiiey Papers, ii. 229-30). 
She certainly was lixely enough then. Kext 
month she snatched away the miniature of 
Cecilfromhis niece and danced about with it 
like a skittish schoolgirl [see Cecil, Bobeet]. 
During all that year she seems to have been 
in exuberant spirits, and on 12 Dec. Cecil, 
in a private letter, rejoices in Dbe happy 
continuance of her majesty’s health and pi*o- 
sperity ’ {Cal., Dorn. 1601-3, p. 128). It is 
not till February 1602 that we first hear 
of her health beginning to fail : when a cor- 
respondent of Sir Dudley Carleton expresses 
his regi'et at the queen’s ^ craziness ’ (ib. 
p. 156). The account which De Beaumont 
gives of his interview with her in June is 
quite incredible (Biech, ii. 505). Indeed, 
De Beaumont’s despatches are very untrust- 
worthy, and no dependence can be placed 
upon his idle gossip when unsupported by 
corroborative evidence. On 2S April we 
find her actually dancing with the Dulie of 
jNevers at Bichmond ; hut in August we hear 
of her again being unwell, though ^ the next 
day she walked abroad in tbe park [at Burn- 
ham" lest any should take notice of it.’ It 
was but a passing indisposition, for the week 
before she had ridden ten miles on horse- 
back, and hunted too {ih. p. 233). More than 
once during this autumn she was reported as 
being in good health (Nichols, Progresses^ 
hi. 597, 600), but when Sir John Han-ington 
was admitted to her presence at the end of 
, December he was shocked to see the change 
j in her. During the second week of the new 
: year she caught a had cold, but shook it oif 
and Tras 'svell enougi to remove to Richmond, 
on 21 Jan. (1003). On 28 Feb. she sickened 
again, and on 15 March she was alarmingly 
ill. She rapidly grew worse, refused all me- 
dicine, and took little nourishment, hut de- 
clined to go to bed. The lords of the council 
were sent for and continued iu attendance 
till the end. Archbishop NVhitgift performed 
the last offices of religion. She became speech- 
less and died very quietly ou 24 March, her 
council standing round her and interpreting 
a sign she made to mean that she wished 
James YI of Scotland to succeed her on the 
throne. 


the time. In May she held a splendid chapter 
of the order of the Garter at Windsor, and 
the Earl of Derby and Lord Burghley (Sir 
Bobert Cecil’s elder brother) were installed 
knights. During the whole of that summer 
and autumn she was amusing herself after 
the old fashion. There are few more graphic 
pictures of her while giving an audience 
when she was in good humour than is to be 


Elizabeth was in her seventieth year when 
she died. She was the first English sovereign 
who had attained to such an age, though 
Henry III and Edward III had reigned for a 
longer time. She was buried with great mag- 
nificence in'Westminster Abbey on 28 April. 
James I erected a noble monument over the 
grave where her remains lie side by side 
with those of her sister Mary. 
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In person ElLzabetli-n-as a little over middle 
teifflit, and -^rlien she came to the throne she 

must have Ibeen a beautiful young ^■'oman, 
^itli a prafiision of auburn bair, a broad 
commanding broWj and regular features that 
"vrere capable of rapid changes of expression as 
her hazel eyes flashed with anger or sparkled 
with merriment. Her portraits aipear to 
have been all more or less ‘ idealised ; ’ their 
number is so great that it is to he wondered 
that no monograph has yet been attempted 
dealing with them at all adequately. By tar 
the most impressive picture of her which has 
been engraved is Mark Grerard’s portrait at 
Burleigh House j it forms the frontispiece 
to the first volume of Wright’s ^ Elizabeth 
and her Times.’ The daughter of Hemy Till 
and Anne Boleyn could hardly have missed 
inheriting some of the personal beauty of 
her parents, but she was emphatically her 
father s child. From him she got her im- 
mense physical vigour, her magnificent con- 
stitution, her powerful intellect, a frame 
which seemed incapable of fatigue, and a 
nervous system that rendered her almost in- 
sensible to fear or pain. Her life was the 
life of a man, not of a woman ; she could 
hunt all day, dance or watch masques and 
pageants all night, till the knees of strong | 
men trembled under them as they wearily 
waited in attendance upon her person ; yet 
she never seemed to suffer from the immense 
tension at which she lived. With her amaz- 
ing energ^q her want of all sympathy for 
weakness, her fierce wilfidness and self-asser- ' 
tion, and a certain coarseness of fibre, it was 
inevitable that she should he unfeminine. 
She swore, she spat upon a courtier’s coat 
when it did not please Irer taste, she beat her 
gentlewomen soundly, she kissed whom she 
pleased, she gave Essex a good stinging blow 
on the face, she caked the members of her 
privy council by all sorts of nicknames j but 
woe to him who should presume to take 
liberties with her, forget that she was his 
queen, or dare by word or deed to cross her 
when she was bent upon any course. The 
infamous maiinmg of J ohn St uhhes for writing 
a pamphlet against the Anjou marriage is a 
hideous instance of her occasional ferocity; 
the lifelong imprisonment of the Earl of 
Arundel illustrates her vindictiveness. Her 
early education, hard, prosaic, and masculine 
as it was, must have been conducted with 
great care. It was a severe training, but 
there was nothing in it to soften her, to 
stimulate her imagination, or to refine her 
tastes. With the Roman poets she appears 
to have never had any acquaintance. Latin 
and French she learnt colloquially, and ac- 
quired a perfect command of them ; her 


French letters are better compositions than 
her English ones. Italian she did not speak 
with ease, and Greek she probably never was 
much at home in. The few attempts at Eng- 
lish verse which she indulged in are worth- 
less. She was a facile performer upon more 
than one musical instrument, and in 1599' 
she sent over Thomas Dallam [q. v.] with 
an organ which she presented to the "sultan 
Haliomet III, and which took the hudder 
more than a year to set up (Add it JIS’S, 
174S0). She had little or no taste for pic- 
torial art, and her passion for dress was 
barbaric. Tier memory was extraordinary, 
"WTien the ambassador of Sigismimd. king of 
Poland, presented his letters of credence in 
July 1597, and took occasion to deliver an 
harangue which orovoked her by its imper- 
tinence, Elizabeth electrified him and the 
court by hurling a long speech at him in 
Latin, rating him roundly for his presump- 
tion. It was certainly spoken on the spur 
of the moment, and when she ended she 
turned laughingly to her council, half sur- 
' prised at her own fluency. For literature, 
as we now understand the term, it is curious 
j that she never appears to have had any taste. 

I Some of Shakespeare’s plays were performed 
in her presence, hut she looked upon such 
matters as pastime — one show was as good 
as another. Camden notes that once, shortly 
after the execution of Mary Stuart, she took 
to reading hooks, as if it were quite unusual. 
When she did turn to study it was onlv a 
recurring' to the authors she had gone thi*ough 
in her girlhood ; she translated Boethius and 
Sallust. She did not even care for learning 
or learned men. Camden was almost the 
only one of them in whom she showed any 
kindly interest ; it is doubtful whether Pd- 
chard Hooker owed to her even the trumpery 
country living of Bishopsbonrne,Hent, where 
he died unnoticed in 1600, Spenser she seems 
never to have cared for ; she lived quite outside 
that splendid intellectual activity which he- 
1 gan at the close of her reign. Her parsimony 
was phenomenal. Her hatred of marriage 
and her irritation and wrath against any one 
who dared to take a wife at all secretly was 
i almost a craze. Leicester, Essex, Raleigh^ 
Sir R-obert Carey, John Donne, and many 
another, are instances of those whom she 
could not forgive for simply marrying on 
the sly (see Hallam, Co? 2 st Hist. ^ vol. i. 

' ch. iv. p. 174). Yet, when all is said that 
can be said to prove that she had her weak- 
nesses and her faults, it amounts to no 
more than this, that she was human ; and 
when all deductions have been made that 
the most captious criticism can collect, her 
name will go down to posterity as one of the 
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crreiit personages in liistory, the virgin q_iieen, 
who by sheer force of character gained for 
herself the credit of all the grand acliieve- 
ments which her people effected in peace or 
war. whose name was held in something more 
than honour from Persia to Peru, from Russia 
to Algiers, who crushed the tremendous 
power' of Spain, broke for ever the spiritual 
Tvrannv of Rome, and lifted England into 
the tirk rank among the kingdoms of the 
world. 

[The materials for the biography of Elizabeth 
are very voliiininons. Cdinden's Annals, brought 
doxn to the end of 15SS,was the first important 
historical account of the reign, and was pub- 
lished in 1 6 1 5. It is said to have been undertaken 
at the suggestion of Lord Biirghley, Bishop 
Eraucis Godwin's Annales of England are an ex- 
tension and completion of Camden's, and are at 
least as valuable. An English translation was 
pui/hshed in folio by his son Morgan in 1G30. 
Godwin was an intimate friend of Camden. The 
earliest life of the queen was that by Gregorio 
Leti, who appears to have had access to some 
manuscript sources which have since then dis- 
appeared. The original edition was suppressed 
ly authority. A French translation, La Vie 
d’Elisabeth reine d’Angleterre, was published in 
2 Tols. 12mo, Amsterdam, IGOd. Miss Strick- 
land’s Life, with all its shortcomings, is the best 
personal memoir of the queen w'hich has yet ap- 
peared. M. Louis Wiesener’s La Jeunesse d’Eli- 
sahetli d’Angleterre, L533-15oS (Paris, 1878; 
translated into English by C. M. Aonge. 1879), 
tells with care the story before sbe ascended the 
throne. Mr. Fronde’s history of the reign is 
indispensable to the historian, though very un- 
equtd in parts. It is, however, incomparably 
more trustworthy and thorough than the history 
of the three earlier reigns. Queen Elizabeth and 
her Times, by Thomas Wright, 2 vols. Svo, 1838, 
is an attempt to give a picture of the reign from 
a large number of private letters printed for the 
first time from the originals in the British Mu- 
seum and elsewhere. Memoirs of the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth from the year 1581 till her 
death, by Thomas Birch, D.I)., 2 vols. 4to, 1754. 
are based upon the papers of Anthony Bacon 
and other original records. This is a work of 
prime importance for the latter half of the reign. 
Naunton’s Fragmenta Regalia, first published in 
1694, with the spurious Arcana Aulica, professing 
to be Ly Sir Francis Walsingham, contains lively 
sketches and anecdotes, which must be read with 
caution. The same is true of Sir John Harring- 
ton's Brief ATew. Sir Dudley Digges’s Coinpleat 
Ambassador, fol. 1655, is the great authority on 
all that concerns the Anjou marriage (1570- 
1581). The work is not his, hut was published 
from papers found in Digges’s library after his 
death. For the parliamentary history of the 
reign D'Ewes’s Journals of the Parliaments of 
Queen Elizabeth is invaluable. 17ichols's Pro- 
gresses contains a rich mine of information on 


the habits and private life of the queen. The 
life of Walsingham is the only biography of any 
of the great statesmen of the reign which is still 
unwritten [see the sources for these in the vo- 
lumes of this dictionary under Cecil, Davisox', 
Detereux, Dudley]. Sir Harris Nicolas’s Life 
of Sir Christopher Hatton (1847), Edwards’s 
Life of Sir AValter Ralegh (2 vols. 1S6S), The 
Letter-hooks of Sir Amvas Paulet, Keeper of 
Mary Queen of Scots, edited by the Rev. John 
Morris, S.J. (1874), deserve to be consulted, as 
do the many publications bearing upon this reign 
which have been issued by the Camden Society — 
The Letters of Elizabeth and James AT (1849), 
AATIsingham’s Chronicle (IS 75-7), Machyn’s 
Diary and Alanningliam's Diary (iS4S) — from 
all of which some scraps of information have 
been derived. Tytler’s England under the Reigns 
of Edward AT and Mary contains some curious 
notices of Elizabeth before she came to the throne. 
The Burghle}', Harclwicke, Sadler, Sydney, and 
other state papers need only be named. Dr. 
Eorbes’s FullATewof the Public Transactions in 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 2 vols. fol. 1740, 
is an important work, but not of much use to the 
biographer. Hallam’s account of the reign m 
the Constitutional History is eminently candid 
and philosophical. Lingard’s, though his bias 
might he supposed to warp his judgment, is a 
remarkable monument of his critical impartiality, 
and it may he doubted whether any more suc- 
cinct and trustworthy history of the time has yet 
appeared. The Calendar of the MSS. at Hat- 
field House has only got as far as the year 1582, 
although two volumes have been printed. In the 
second part a large number of the Alenqon love- 
letters are printed m extenso. The Calendar 01 
State Papers relating to Scotland, 1509-1603 (2 
vols.), is of occasional assistance. Motley's great 
works on the Revolt of the Netherlands and the 
Rise of the Dutch Republic are not quite as ex- 
haustive as is generally assumed. Forthe Frencli 
wars Alartin is the chief authority. For all that 
concerns the treatment of the Romanists Tierney’s 
edition of Dodd’s Church History, with its 
valuable appendices of original documents, and 
the very careful Introduction to the DouavDiarv, 
by Mr. Knox, may be referred to. See too One 
Generation of a Norfolk House, by the present 
writer, where a long list of authorities is given. 
For ecclesiastical matters in England Strype 
stands alone, and his volumes must always remain 
the great storehouse from which we must draw. 
But it is from the compilers of the Calendars of 
State Papers (Domestic) in the Record Office, and 
especially from Mrs. Everett Green’s six volumes, 
that the chief information is to be derived. If 
the Lansdowne, Cotton, and Harleian MSS. were 
calendared on the same scale, we should probably 
have at least another six volumes to consult. It is 
curious bow very little the eighteen years’ labours 
of the Hist. MSS. Commission have added to our 
knowledge of Elizabeth’s reign, except, and the 
exception is a very large one, such new informa- 
, tion as the Hatfield papers supply.] A. J. 
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ELIZABETH (1635-1650), princess, se- ' years later anothererudite scholar, Alexander 
cnrirl dano-hter of Charles I, T\-as horn at St. Kowley, in dedicating to the princess a roea- 
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conci aaimiiiex Ui V n -rr t t r>( ^ n 7 

James’s Palace •'’8 Dec. 1635. Slie Imd not biliary ot the tlehrew and brreek words used 

Tm+’ln n 'v^ rt +■ I t T* 


reached the second year of her age when her 
o-randmother, Mary de Medicis, proposed to 
arrange a match between her and illiamj 
only son of Frederick Henry, prince of Oi*ange 


in the Bible, with their explanation in Latin 
and English, entitled ^ The Schollers Com- 
panion,’ 1648, gives as his reason the ‘'rare 
inclination of your highness to the study of 

_ -IP-,. 


but Charles at that time considered such a i the Book of books, and ol its two origmaU 
marriao-e to he beneath his daughter’s rant, languages.’ On the death of her governess, 
■\\lien°iii the sprino- of 1642 the Princess 1 the Countess of Dorset, in the spring of 1045, 
Mary -^vas betrothed to Prince William, and 1 Elizabeth and her brother xvere transferred 
HenriettaMaria accompanied her toHoUand, to the guardianship of the Earl and Countess 
Elizabeth had to part both from her sister of IN’orthumherland, under -whose care they 
and her mother. For the next fevr years she passed a happy summer at one of the earls 
led a secluded life, XN'ith no other relation country residences, probably Syon House, 
than her little brother, Henry, duke of Glou- Isle-worth, Middlese.x. In September, -when 


cester. In October 1G42, when tlie commons 
made provision for ker maintenance, it was^ 
proposed to casMer tke principal members of 
aer konsebold, as being either papists or non- 


residing at St. James’s, they were joined by 
tlie youthful Duke of York, to whom Eliza- 
beth expressed her regTet at seeing him in the 
hands of his father’s foes, and repeatedly told 


sub'^cribers to the co-\'enant. Greatlv dis- him ^ that -were she a boy sbe -u ould not long 
tressed at this proposal, Elizabeth ventured remain a captive, hovever light or glittering 

’ A 


an appeal from the commons to the lords 
to whom she dictated a touching letter {Lords^ 
Joimials^ A'i. 341). Her appeal was partially 
successful, the change was less sweeping than 
had been originally contemplated; but to 
balance this act of complaisance, the poor 
phildren had to listen twice on Sunday to the 
dreary oratory of Stephen Marshall and his 
kind, besides being catechised in true puritan 
fashion. 

Always a delicate child, Elizabeth in the 
autumn of 1643, while running across a room, 
fell and broke her leg, which occasioned a^ 
long confinement. In July 1644 change of 
air was recommended, and the princess and 
her brother were removed to the residence of 
Sir John Danvers at Chelsea. During the 
weary years which she passed in separation 
from her parents and friends, Elizabeth sought 
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might he the fetters that hound her. After 
a separation of five years Elizabeth was per- 
mitted to meet her father at Alaidenhead, 
Berkshire, 16 July 1647, and spend two days 
with him at Caversham. A pretty anecdote 
is told of her graceful recognition of Fairfax, 
whom she here saw for the first time. Her 
gentle bearing toxvards her OAvn and her 
father’s opponents gained for her the name 
of ^ Temperance.’ On Charles being removed 
to Hampton Court he paid freguent Ausits to 
his children, then at Syon House ; hut after 
his confinement in Carishrooke Castle, and 
their own renioA'al to London, Elizabeth took 
every opportunity of urging on the Duke of 
York to escape, "according to their father's 
AA^ish, and it AA’as probably owing to her in- 
genuity that he was enabled to do so in the 
e’liise of a woman on the eA^ening of 21 April 


consolation in the study of languages and I 1048. It is doubtful whether Elizabeth 
theology. Her lessons Avere mostly recewed j came fully acc|uainted with the events oi_me 
from a learned lady, Mrs. Makin, who pro- j fateful autumn and winter of 1648. Her 
fessed herself competent to teach at least six j guardian kept her in the country, contrary 
languages. A tradition represents Elizabeth ; to custom, during the AAunter, with a view 
as being able to read and AATite Hebrew, ' perhaps of sparing her intelligence of pro- 
Greek, Latin, French, and Italian before she j ceedings which he himself refused to coiin- 
was eight years old. In dedicating to her a | tenance. On 22 Jan.^ 1648-9 Elizabeth, it 
learned ‘Exposition of the first five chapters may be at her father’s desire, wrote to the 
of Ezekiel.’ published in March 1644-5, the parliament requesting permission to with- 
author, M^iiliim Greenhill, after mentioning draw to Holland, to her sister the Princess 
various instances of feminine precocity, ex- of Orange ; hut amid the pressure of atiairs 
tols her ‘writing out the Lord’s Prayer in her letter received no attention. During his 
Greek, some texts of Scripture in Hebrew,’ | trial the 'king inquired of one who had been 
her ‘endeaA’our after the exact knowledge of ' with his children how his young prmcess 
those holy tongues, with other languagesiuatl : did ; ’ the xe oly was that she was A^ery melan- 

"It T *' 1 I t T ^ I 1 ill / 11 ^1 "U.-! cyr\ ^ U AH - 


learned accomplishments,’ her ‘diligent hear- 
ing of the word, care^il noting of sermons, 
understanding ansAversat the catechising, and 
Sequent questioning about holy things.’ Three 


choly 5 ‘ anc- AA’^ell she may he so,’ he rephedj 
‘ when she hears Avhat death her old father is 
coming unto.’ After sentencehad been passed 

on the king Elizabeth lay prostrate with griei; 
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indeed, she vtsls, everywhere reported to he 
dead. The parting- interview took place on 
Jan. ^Vhen Elizabeth saw her lather so 
sadlv changed since they had parted only 
tfteen months before, she burst into a passion 
of Tears, and it was some time before she 
could hsten calmly to his last instructions. 
The conversation that ensued has been re- 
corded by herself. ^ hlost sorrowful Avas this 
parting,’ writes Sir Thomas Herbert, who was 
la-esent, * the young princess shedding tears 
and crving lamentably, so as moved others to 
pit V that formerly Avere hard-hearted’ (Tivo 
Tears of Charles I, ed. 1702, p. 125). 
Elizabeth was taken back to Syon House. 
She never recoA^ered from the eilects of her 
father s death. In April she renewed her re- 
quest to be alloAved to join her sister in 
Holland without success. In June parlia- 
ment assigned her to the care of the Earl and 
Countess of Leicester at Penshurst, Kent. 
Here she Avas again fortunate in the choice 
of a tutor, a descendant in the female line of 
the Sydneys, named LoA^el, aaEo proA^ed also 
a faithful friend. Lady Leicester, Avhile com- 
plying in the main with parliamentary in- 
.structions, treated her ward AAuth kindness, 
•even tenderness. Her forlorn situation, com- 
bmed AAuth her reputation for learning, her 
profound melancholy and meek resignation,’ 
remarks her biogTa]')her, ‘ interest eel many a 
heart inker fate.’ John Quarles, son of Francis 
Quarles of emblematic fame, dedicated to her 
in April 1619 his ‘ llegale Lectuin IMiseriie ’ 
as to That patronesse of Vertue . . . the 
sorrowfull daughter to our late martvr d 
Soveraigne.’ A more elaborate panegyric 
occiu’s in the dedication by Christopher A\Ase 
of a translation of the ‘ Electraof Sophocles: 
presented to her Highnesse the Lady Eliza- 
beth; with an Epilogue, shewing the Pai^allell 
in two Poems, The lleturn, and the Hestau- 
ration,’ 1619, to which an anonymous friend 
of the author, H. P., added some verses 
strongly expressive of has abhorrence at AA^hat 
he considered to be her luiAA'orthy treatment. 
IVhen in the summer of 1650 the neAvs came 
of Charles II having landed in Scotland, it 
was resolved to remove the royal children to 
Carisbrooke Castle. Horrified at the prospect 
of passing her days in AV’’hat had been her 
father’s prison, Elizabeth vainly petitioned 
the council of state to be allowed to remain 
at Penshurst on the plea of her bad health 
{Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1650, p. 261). 

ithin less than a week after her arriv'al at 
Carisbrooke she was struck dovvn by fever, 
the result of a wetting, and died on the after- 
noon of 8 Sept. 1650. On the 21th she was 
buried in St. Thomas’s Church, Newport, in 
a small vault near the communion-table. For 


two centuries the initials ‘ E. S.’ cut in that 
part of the wall nearest to it seiwed to mark 
the spot ; but in 1856 a white marble monu- 
ment by Marochettiwas placed in the church 
to her memory by command of the qiieen. 
Three days before she died the council of 
state had agreed to recommend the parha- 
naent to accede to her request to go to her 
sister in Holland, and to allow 1,000/. a year 
for her maintenance ' so long as she should 
behave inolfensively ’ (ib. pp. 327-8). 

The only authentic portrait of Elizabeth 
now known to be in existence is at Syon 
House. An engraved portrait of her, in the 
mourning AA'hich she never laid aside from 
the day of her father’s death, is prefixed to 
IrYase's translation of the ^Electra;’ it is 
AAuthout name, but is believed to be by Francis 
Barlow. There is also a quarto engravingby 
liobert Vaughan, re]3resenting her at the age 
of fiA^e, at p. 13 of ‘The true Effigies of . . . 
King Charles,’ &c., 4to, London, 1641; and 
another by AV. Hollar. 

[Green's Lives of the Princesses of England, 
vi. 335-92 ; Kelly’s Hampshire Directory (ISSro), 
p 1049; Cal. State Papers, Dom. i 649-50 ; 
Granger's Biog. Hist, of England (2nd ed.), ii. 

1 00, iii. 4 ; Bromley’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits, 
p. 67 ; Evans’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits, i. 113, 
ii. 141 ; Lo\A’ndes’s Bibl. Slanual (Bohn), i. 415.] 

G. G. 

ELIZABETH (1596-1662), queen of 
Bohemia, eldest daughter of James VI of 
Scotland (afteiwards James I of England) 
and his consort Anne of Denmark, A\ms born 
at Falkland Castle iiiFifeshire 19 (according 
to others 15 or 16) Aug. 1596. To the great 
indignation of the presbyterian ministers, the 
care of the infant princess was at first en- 
trusted to Lord LiAungstone, soon afterwards 
Earl of LinlithgOAY, whose wife was a Homan 
catholic [see xVititE OP Deitmakiv], and under 
his care she and her younger sister, Margaret, 
Avere brought up, chiefly at the palace of Lin- 
lithgow, during the remainder of their parents’ 
residence in Scotland. At the beginning of 
June 1603 Ehzabeth accompanied her mother 
on her progress into England, wKere the 
Countess of Kildare was immediately ap- 
pointed governess to the princess. In the 
course of the remainder of her journey south 
Elizabeth paid her first visit to Combe Abbey, 
near Coventry, which was soon afterwards 
to become her home. The interval she spent 
at court and at Oatlands in the company of 
her much-loved brother, Henry, prince of 
Wales. But when the discovery of the plots 
known as the Main and the Bye led to the 
arrest of Lord Cobham, Lady Kildare’s second 
husband, it was decided to relieve her of the 
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cliaige of the princess, whose ^ keeping and 
education’ were, hy a privy seal order dated 
19 Oct., committed to the care of Lord Plar- 
ington and his wife. After a brief sojourn 
at Lord Harington’s family seat, Exton in 
Lutlandshire, Elizabeth took up her resi- 
dence at Combe Abbey, the inheritance of 
Lady Harington, where, with the exception 
of a few visits to court from the middle of 
1606 onwards, she remained continuously till 
the end of 1608. iSTo guardianship could have 
been more hapx'>ily chosen than that to which 
she had been entrusted. Both Lord Haring- 
ton and his wife were ‘ persons eminent for 
prudence and piety’ (see the Character of 
their son in HAEiNGroit, Niigcs Antiques^ ed. 
1801, ii. 307), and the former with charac- 
teristic zeal devoted himself altogether to his 
nevr duties. He had a worthy hel ;imate in his 
wife ; their niece. Lady Anne Dudley, became 
the princess’s intimate friend. Elizabeth’s es- 
tabhshment at Combe Abbey included, besides 
her former mistress-nurse, Lady Dunkerrant 
(a member of the Linlithgowfamily), various 
tutors m languages and in other accomplish- 
ments. Several childish notes are preserved 
from the princess’s hand, of which the earliest 
appears to refer to her recent removal to Combe 
Abbey. They are -written in English, French, 
or Italian, and addressed in ahectionate terms 
to her father, and more especially to her fa- 
vourite brother Prince Henry (see the Letters 
to Xing Jaynes VI from the members of his 
family, printed for the Maitland Club, 1835, 
and the specimens from Xarh MS. 6986 in 
Ellis, Original Letters, 1st ser. iii. 89-91). 
The protest ant sentiments which Elizabeth 
throughont her life consistently exhibited 
were no doubt largely due to the influence 
of the Earingtons. Combe Abbey lay in 
the heart of a district on which the conspira- 
tors of the Gunpowder plot materially de- 
pended. They had agreed that on the very 
day of the intended demonstration-in-chief 
at Westminster the yonng princess should 
be seized by a body of gentlemen, who were 
to assemble on the pretext of a hunting* 
match to he held hv Sir Everard Digby at 
Dunchurch, about eight miles distant from 
Combe Abbey. If the plot succeeded, either 
Prince Charles or Elizabeth was to he pro- 
claimed sovereign on the principles of the 
Tinreformed church. But a -warning had 
peached Combe Abbey just in time from Lon- 
to u, and the princess was conveyed hv Lord 

Coventry, where tlie townsmen 
loyally armed in her defence. 

From the end of 1608 onwards Elizabeth 
appears to have freq-uently resided at court, 
wnpyrng a special suite of apartments at 
Hampton Court, or another in the Cockpit 


at Whitehall, in addition to an establishment 
which had been formed for her at Few She 
occasionally perfornied in masks, siich“as 
Daniel s Tetl.iys s Festival,’ acted at White- 
hall o June 1010, in which she represented 
the nymph of the Thames. She was aheadv 
the frequent theme of poetic offerings, thoujrli 
the most charming lines inspired by lier 
heanty. Sir Henry Wotton’s tribute to her as 
the rose among the violets, were not written 
till after she had become a queen. Soon 
overtures began to_ be made to King James 
lor the hand of his daughter. One of the 
earliest offers came from Charles IX of Swe- 
den on behalf of his son, Gustavus Adolphus 
which seems to have formed part of a general 
scheme of the Swedish king to negotiate a 
quadruple alliance with England, France, and 
the States-Geiieral (Geijer, GescMchte von 
Sclmeden, ii. 352). But the Danish interest 
at the English court easily prevailed against 
the proposal. On the other hand. Queen Aane 
warmly su yported a plan hatched towards the 
end of 16 for a marriage between Eliza- 
beth and King Philip of Spain, which -was 
openly denounced by the Prince of Wales, 
and ill the end, liy -the advice of Salisbury, 
allowed to fall through. A directly op losite 
policy was suggested by the fears of James 
tliat in case of a general European comdict 
the Hispano-Frencli alliance, ultimately ce- 
mented by a double marriage, would unduly 
depress the balance. James I accordingly, 
in March 1612, concluded a treaty of alliance 
with the princes of the German protestant 
union ; and on 16 May following a marriage- 
contract was signed between Elizabeth and 
the head of the union, the young Elector 
Palatine Frederick V. When, 16 Oct. of 
this year, the palsgrave, as he was called in 
England, arrived on these shores, he was 
generally 'welcomed as a handsome and in- 
telligent young prince, as the nephew of the 
famous -vmrrior klaurice, prince of Orange, 
and as himself heir to a great though uncer- 
tain future. Ilis approaching mandage was 
universally regarded as a great political 
event, since it would connect the Enghsh 
royal family with some of the chief protes- 
tant courts ill Europe. The cold -water 
throwm on her daughter’s happiness by the 
queen [see Aki\^b op Dexmaep;] of course 
only strengthened this impression. Theyoimg 
elector had made the acquaintance of Eliza- 
beth, and they had, as may for once he safely 
asserted, fallen in love with each other, 
when Henry, prince of Wales, suddenly died 
(6 Kov.) His sister had not been allowed to 
see him during the last five days of his life, 
though she had even attempted to visit him 
in disguise. His last conscious words had 
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] 3 een, ‘ ^Tiere is my dear sister ? ’ (G-iedi^’-ee, 
II lis'l Tlie funeral was swiftly followed 
bv lier '^vedding. Mrs. Green is of opinion 
that the stanzas printed (in Antiques, 

u.lH) as ‘written by the Princess Eliza- 
bkh; and by her ‘ given to Lord Harington 
of Ext on, her preceptor/ were composed under 
the inhuence of her great sorrow. Her wed- 
din£i' was fixed for the first day of the carni- 
Tal week of 1613. Nearly every prominent 
■writer of the day contributed to the rejoic- 
ins's, among them experienced authors of 
niasks; such as Chapman, Beaumont, Cam- 
pion, and Heywood ; besides Donne and 
Mither, and of course university wits innu- 
merahle. Ben Joiison was absent in France, 
but his co-operation was not indispensable 
to Inigo Jones, and Sir Francis Bacon and 
John Taylor, the MTiter-Poet, ‘contrived’ 
their devices themselves. But there was some 
anxiety in the midst of these festivities ; nor 
was it a wholly idle curiosity wFich noted 
that there was missing among the represen- 
tatives of foreign powers invited to the wed- 
ding the Spanish ambassador, who ‘ was, or 
would be, sick.’ (For ample accounts of the 
wedding festivities and subsequent festivities 
in England and Germany, and a bibliography 
of the literatme of the subject, see Nichols, 
iPror/yesses of Jaynes J, ii. 463-626, and the 
other authorities cited by Mes. Geeeit.') 

At last, towards the end of April 1613, the 
young electress and her husband found them- 
selves on board the Prince Royal, and made 
a joyous entry into Heidelberg 17 June of the 
same year. For many a day afterwards Eliza- 
beth’s life continued to be one of festivities, 
masquerades, banquets, and huntings. The 
fashions of life which she brought with her, 
and the rate of her and her husband’s expen- 
diture, effected something like a revolution 
in the social life of the palatinate (see Haes- 
SEE, Pfab, i. 270 seqq.) Her personal esta- 
blishment, numbering 374 souls, was unheard 
of in its vastness, and her income caused only 
less astonishment than her extravagance. Her 
husband had inherited a tendency to self- 
indulgence, and a love of building in par- 
ticular. Net there was much of real refine- 
ment in the life of the young electoral couple, 
who moreover set a consistent example of 
conjugal affection. On 2 Jan. 1614 their eldest 
son was bom. One sickly life alone stood 
between this child, Fredei'ick Henry, and the 
thrones of the thi‘ee kingdoms ; fifteen years 
afterwards, when his parents were exiles in 
Holland, he was drowned in his father’s pre- 
sence oft Haarlem in the Zuider Zee. T aeir 
second son, Charles Lewis (afterwards elec- 
tor palatine), was born at Heidelberg 24 Dec. 
1617, and their eldest daughter, Elizabeth, 


26 Dec. 1618. On the death of the Emperor 
Matthias the Bohemian estates, after deposing 
Archduke Ferdinand of Stvria fimm the Bo- 

ti 

hemian throne as successor to which he had 
been previously accepted, chose in his place- 
the Elector Palatine Frederick V. This oc- 
curred 26 Aug., only two days before Ferdi- 
nand himself was elected emperor at Frank- 
fort. Frederick aftervrards accounted for his 
acceptance of the Bohemian crown by de- 
scribing himself as having taken this step 
in obedience to an inner voice, which he 
thought spoke the wall of God. But it has 
generally been supposed that it was the Elec- 
tress Elizabeth who determined her husband’s 
action. The assumption is altogether un- 
supported by evidence (see Opel, p. 294 ; 
SoLTL, i. 153 ; Pi!ii>iSR,Soq}hieC9LU}fu}'stmn xon 
Jlannoyev, 2). As to her having taken any 
part in the deliberations which qneceded FT e- 
deriek’s acce])tance of the crown, we possess 
the unexceptionable testimony of her grand- 
daughter Elizabeth, duchess of Orleans, the- 
most candid of w’Oinen, to the fact that at the 
time of the offer of the Bohemian crown to 
her husband the electress ‘ knew nothing- 
whatever about the matter, and in those davS' 
thought of nothhag but plays, masquerades, 
and the reading of romances’ (seethectuo- 
tation from her Letters, ed. Menzel, ap. Hatjs- 
SER, ii. 311 ?z.) On the other hand, wFen con- 
sulted by the elector before the step was ac- 
tually taken, she wrote to him that she left 
the decision in his hands, but at the same 
time declared her readiness, should he accept,, 
to follow the divine call, and she added that 
she would wullingly in case of need pledge 
her jew^els and everything else she possessed 
in the world (Soltl, u.s. ) 

Her difficulties began at Prague, where she- 
arrived with her husband 31 Oct. 1619 and 
was crowned three days after him, 7 Nov. 
There is no direct proof that she had any 
share in the mistakes of commission by which 
King Frederick made his mistakes of omission 
more glaring. Her court chaplain, Alexander 
Scapman (Pescheck, Geschichte der Gegenre- 
fonnation in JBdlmien, 1844, i. 381 7z.), is not 
stated to have given his sanction to the ieo- 
noclasni instigated or encouraged by her hus- 
band’s spiritual director, Abraham Scultetus- 
(Schulz) ; in fact, there is nothing to show 
that she ever adopted Calvinistic views. 
Though in the days of her exile her children 
were instructed in the Heidelberg catechism,, 
she had the services of a church of England 
chaplain (see her TJnjniblisJied Letters of 
1656, ed. Evans, iip. 242-3). Such offence 
as she gave at Prague was probably due to 
an inborn levity which she never learnt al- 
together to restrain j but for political diffi- 
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culties this ^’ould probably have been for- 
given. The hostile annalist (^Is^hevexhil- 
iiER, ji/uutles Fevdinayideij ix. 662) relates 
hovT after the wives of the citizens at Prague 
had excited the derision of the young court 
by their traditional offerings of the triumphs 
of bakery, they were at pains to avail them- 
selves of the next occasion for presenting a 
more suitable gift. This was the golden 
cradle presented for the use of Prince liupert, 
Elizabeth’s third and perhaps favourite caild, 
born 26 Dec. 1619 amidst rumours and fore- 
bodings of the impending struggle. 

Naturally enough, when in 1620 this 
struggle approached its crisis, the q^ueen’s 
spirits occasionally sank, and her husband, 
muting from his camp, had to exhort her 
affectionatelv not to give way to melan- 
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choly, but to be prepared for the worst (the 
letters dated 22 Oct. and 1 Nov. 1620 in 
Beomlev’s Foi/al Letters, pp. 7-11, certainly 
give the impression that at this time Fre- 
derick’s mood was firmer than his wife’s). 
But when, 8 Nov., the battle of Prague had 
been fought, and there only remained the 
question w'hether the palatinate could be pre- 
served, Elizabeth showed her comuge. From 
Breslau, wFither she had accompanied her 
husband after quitting Prague on the even- 
ing of the battle, she wrote to her father 
praying him to take pity on her and hers, 
•but adding tbat for herself she had resolved 
not to desert her husband (see the letter in 
Eiiiis, Original Letters, 1st ser. iii. 112-14). 
The narrative of an Englishman attached 
to the Bohemian army, or court {ib. 114), 
describes both the king and the queen, ‘the | 
queen especially,’ as exhibiting great self- 
control and devotion. By Christmas time 
1620 she found a momentarv shelter, which 
her husband’s brother-in-law, the Elector 
George William, would Lave much preferred 
to deny her, in the Brandenburg fortress of 
Kiistrin ; and here was horn, on 16 Jan. 1621, 
her fifth child, Maurice. On the anival of 
her husband at Kiistrin, where the queen and 
her followers had hardly been provided with 
sufficient food, they had to move on to 
Berlin. Here they found themselves neither 
welcome nor secure, though a refuge was 
Hoffered at the Elector George William’s court 
to their children. Thus it came to pass that 
the early training of Elizabeth’s eldest daugh- 
ter and namesake (afterwards the learned 
and pietistic abbess of Herford) fell into the 
hands of her grandmother, Louisa Juliana, a 
daughter of the great William Orange, and 
herseK soon aftervrards a fugitive at Berlin. 
Frederick and Elizabeth journeyed on sepa- 
rately to 'Wolfenbiittel, meeting again in 
Holland, where, 14 April 1621, they were 
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jointly received by Maurice of Orange in the 
midst of a brilliant assemblage. But the 
Stadholder had his hands full, and the hopes 
of the fugitives were still chiefly directed to 
England, wffiere their cause -was extraordi- 
narily popular. While, however, King James 
contented himself with sending Lord Bio-bv 
to Brussels and then to Vienna in order to 
see that in tbe hoped-for peace provision 
might, if possible, he made for the restoration 
of the palatmate, the protestant union was 
dissolving itself (April 1621), and the em- 
peror wms preparing to order the execution 
of the ban under wffiich Frederick had been 
ulaced by him. The greater part of the pa- 
latinate was in the hands of the Spaniards, 
and the upper palatinate was seized by 
Maximilian, duke of Bavaria, to whom, not 
long afterwards, Frederick’s electorate was 
transferred at the conference of princes held 
at Katishon (1622-3). 

It was about this time that the Queen of 
Hearts, by which name, according to a con- 
temporary (James Howell to his father, 

I 19 March 1623, see Epistolm IIo-LJIia?ics, edi- 
' tioii 1754, p. 91), the queen of Bohemia was 
called Hor her winning' princely comport- 
ment,’ found an unselfishly devoted knight 
in the person of her cousin, Duke Christian 
of Bruns wick, the administrator of the bishop- 
ric of Halberstadt, a voimg soldier who was 
her junior by three years. It is possible that 
he had first met the fugitive queen at Wol- 
fenbiittel, but there is no actual evidence 
of Christian having ever set eyes upon her 
liefore he beg'an his campaigns in her cause. 
On the other hand, in an extmit letter from 
Elizabeth to her frequent correspondent, the 
diplomatist Sir Thomas B-oe (eft. ap. Opel, 
307 ), she states that ^ he hath ingaged him- 
self onelie for my sake in our quarelL’ One 
letter from him to the queen, quoted at length 
by Mrs. Green, is signed by him as Vour 
most humblest, most constant, most faithful, 
most affectionate, and most obedient slave, 
w'ho loves you, and will love yon, infinitely 
and incessantly to death.’ It thus becomes 
superfluous to inquire very closely into the 
authenticity of the story of his having placed 
one of her gloves in his helmet, with a vow 
I that he would return it to her within^ the 
I walls of her reconquered Bohemian capital; 

I which story it appears cannot be traced further 
1 back than 1646 (Witticii, whose essay on 
; Christian and Elizabeth in the ZeitscJinft 
j fur preussiscTie Geschichte, 1S69, is cited 
I by Opel, traces it back to the Anyiales Trevi- 
j reuses of 1070, but according to Wescxxp, 
j Herzog Christian ron Braunschweig und die 
Stifter Milnster mid Baderhorn, 1884, these 
Annals are based onLotichius, 1670). From 
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tlie eridence of his letters one can hardly 
dou'bt that the ^ madman/ as he T^^as called, 
had conceived a genuine passion for the un- 
fortunate queen, and that a kindly regard on 
her part vras not wanting in return. In this 
ii is pleasant to know that her hnshand shared 
(see Beomley, Hoi/al Letters, 20). ^ Ohris- 
tiahs efforts were ineffective, hut his wil- 
lingness to serve the cause of Elizabeth had 
hv no means been exhausted when in 1626 
ahever put an end to his turbulent life. 

Xeitherthe tardy awakening of Elizabeth’s 
father to the manoeuvres of Spain, nor the 
inteiTention of her uncle, Christian IV of 
Denmark, brought about the recovery of the 
palatinate. The accession of her brother, 
Charles I, brought no help. Frederick and 
Elizabeth had in the meantime, after remain- 
ing for some time at the Hague, found that 
their supplies ran short, more especially when 
money was with difficulty obtainable in 
England. Thus, as their family continued 
to increase (theh seven younger children, of 
whom Sophia was the last but one, W'ere born 
in tolerably regular succession between 1623 
and 1632 ), they chiefly resided at Bhenen, a 
retired place on the Rhine not very far below 
Arnheim. Evelyn describes their residence 
there as ha neate palace or country house, 
built after the Italian manner as I remember’ 
(Dmry, s.d. 29 July 1641). Here Elizabeth’s 
ardent nature and quick temper had to learn 
to command themselves as best they might. 
The enthusiasm which in these earlier years 
of her exile she excited in such persons as 
Dudley Carleton and Sir Henry Wotton, and 
the miifh occasionally displayed in her very 
businesshke correspondence wuth Sir Thomas 
Eoe, prove her spirits to have remained un- 
broken ; to tbis healthy condition of mind the 
strong Ijodily exercise of hunting and riding 
which she continued to affect may be supposed 
to have contributed. All her fortitude was 
needed, for in 1629 she lost her eldest son. 
Vot long afterwards, in 1631 and 1632, the 
victories of G-ustavus Adolphus aroused fresh 
hopes. But in the vast designs of the Swedish 
conqueror the restoration of the elector pala- 
tine was a merely secondary incident. Fre- 
derick s inheritance was liberated from the 
enemy, but he wrote despondently to his wife, 
for he was obliged to follow the Swedish king 
like a vassal without being allowed a separate 
command. In 1632 Giistaws Adolphus fell 
at Lhtzen, and a few days afterwards (29 Nov.) 
Frederick himself died at Mainz. In the pre- 
vious year (1631) Ehzabeth had lost another 
of her children, Charlotte, aged three years. 

During the sixteen years following upon her 
loss of her husband her life may be described 
as a continual effort on behalf of her children, 


On receiving the news of Frederick’s deaths 
Charles I invited his sister to England, bub 
she for the time declined his hospitality, in- 
forming him with much dignity that the cus- 
tom of her late husband’s country demanded 
that during the course of a year she should 
make no change in her establishment. She, 
hov7ever, strove to induce her brother to use 
his influence on behalf of the heir to the 
palatinate, her eldest surviving sou, Charles, 
Lewis, for ■whom in 1633 she levied a small 
army, and in 1634 she sent him to England 
to sue for his uncle’s alliance (SdLTL,ii.266), 
But the peace of Prague (1635) again jeo- 
pardised the prospects of her house ; and not- 
withstanding all the efforts of Charles Lewis 
and his mother (which may he pursued in 
detail in Soltl, vol. ii. hks. iii. and iv.), it 
was only in the peace of Westphalia (164S) 
that part of his inheritance, the Rhenish 
Palatinate, was definitively restored to him 
as an eighth electorate of the empire. Dur- 
ing this period Elizabeth, to whom the States- 
General had after her husband’s death gene- 
rously continued the allowance made to him, 
nevertheless found herself in straits which 
gradually became less and less endurable. 
The intermittent aid which she received from 
England finally, under the pressure of the 
civil war, altogether stopped. The generosity 
of the house of Orange came to an end when, 
rather later (1650), the male line of that 
house was reduced to a single infant ; wfith 
some of their female relatives of that house 
the exiled queen and her daughters seem to 
have been on terms the reverse of pleasaiii; 
(see Memoiren dev Herzogin Leipzig, 

1879, p. 40). As early as 1645 one of her 
sons describes her court as vexed by rats and 
mice, hut worst of all by creditors and her 
daughter Sophia satirically records that her 
mother’s banquets were more luxurious than 
Cleopatra’s, because diamonds as well as 
pearls had been sacrificed for the providing* 
of them {ib. 43). And yet she continued to- 
be the recipient of the bounty of the most 
faithful of her English friends, Lord Craven, 
who had first come to the Hague in 1632, 
and had fought by the side both of her hns- 
hand and her son Rupert, with whom he had 
been taken prisoner in the action at Lemgo- 
[see Ckaveit, William, first earl of]. 

Elizabeth’s relations to her children are- 
the theme of warm admiration on the part 
of some of her biographers ; but on this head 
there is room for scepticism. Her daughter 
Sophia says that she could not abide young 
children, to whom she much preferred her 
dogs and monkeys, so that she made it a 
practice to have her daughters educated' 
at Leyden till they had fairly grown up 
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Qlemoiren, 34). This might be interpreted 
as mo-lice on tlie part of SopLia. But excop t 
in the case of Eupert, for whom she clearly 
had a warm affection (see e.g. the letter mis- 
dated 1655 in Brojiley's BoyalLettevs^lS'^)^ 
little cordiahty of tone is ohserrahle between 
herself and the other members of that nnme- 
Tous family for whom she suffered so bravely. 
A large number of letters remain (see ib,) 
addressed to her by her son Charles Lewis, 
but he certainly gave her reason enough for 
discontent, both in his politic morigeration 
to the Commonwealth men in England and 
in his cold-blooded treatment of herself after 
his recovery of the palatinate (as to her 
opinion of his conduct in 1655 see TJnyith- 
UsJied Letters to Kickolas, 235). Of her 
younger sons two became members of the 
church of Borne, and one of these, Philip, in 
1646 incurred her deep resentment by his 
fatal affray with a Frenchman named Be 
TEpinay, who was in some way attached to 
her court, and who was suspected of being her 
lover. The incident moved Charles Lewis 
to address a letter to his mother craving for- 
giveness for his brother and implying a solemn 
reproof to herself (Brooilet, iorjal Letters, 
133), and caused a lifelong breach between 
the queen and her eldest daughter, Elizabeth 
la Grecque ’). Another daughter, Louisa 
Hollandina, several years afterwards (1658) 
escaped in secret from her mother’s house to 
become a convert to the church of Borne and 
an abbess of a tolerably mundane type. The 
youngest daughter, Sophia, through whom 
Elizabeth was the ancestress of our Hano- 
Terian line of kings, quitted the maternal 
roof after a less dramatic fashion, but no less 
willingly, in 1650 {j\lemoiren, 44. Eor a con- 
venient summary of the fortunes of the family 
of Frederick and Elizabeth see Haessee, ii. 
509 seqq.) 

The death of Charles I deeply moved 
Elizabeth, who is said ever afterwards to 
have worn a mourning ring contaming a 
piece of his hair, with a memento mori. Two 
of her sons had fought gallantly in his cause, 
but her own future, like that of her house, 
defended on their elder brother, the more 
politic Charles Lewis, to whom the peace 
ending the great European war had just re- 
stored part of his inheritance. Inthepeacethe 
emperor had promised a payment of twenty 
thousand dollars to Elizabeth, and half that 
sum as a marriage port ion to each of her daugh- 
ters. The Bhenish Palatinate had, however, 
literally been stripped to the bone ; its popula- 
tion was only a fragment of what it had 3een, 
and the elector Charles Lewis, who addressed 
himself loyally to the crying needs of his sub- 
jects, had neither money nor pity to spare for 
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his mother. iS'othing could he more painful 
than the correspondence which passed at this 
time between the elector anc^ his mother 
(feoLTL, 11 . 44(5 seqq. : cf. Beoivilex, Ltoynl 
Letters, 148-60, et al.) The states, she wrote 
had consented to allow her a thousand florins 
a month till she could relieve them of her 
presence, but heaven alone knew when this 
could he ^ accomplished. Her son, she re- 
minded him, had failed to keep his promise 
of supplying her with money till he could 
pay her the whole of her jointure. In reply 
to her bitter complaints he sent a little 
money and many excuses ; and gradually her 
hopes of seeing the palatinate again vanished 
into nothing. Thus she had to remain in 
Holland, a dependent on the patient good- 
nature of her hosts, desertedhy her daughters, 
but in friendly correspondence with her 
' royal ’ court, exiled like her own. There 
was probably a good deal of general resem- 
blance between the two courts at this season, 
when ^reverent Dick Harding’ enlivened the 
queen’s leisure and Tom Killigrew made ‘rare 
relations ’ of Queen Christina of Sweden, 
whom for a variety of reasons Elizabeth 
hated almost as heartily as Cromwell him- 
self, to her mind clearly '^tlie beast in thePie- 
velations ’ (Letter to Nicholas, 4 Jan. 1655, 
in Evelyn’s Diary, edd. Bray and TTheat- 
ley, iv. 223). 

At last Charles II, whom in 1650 she had 
wished to marry to her daughter Sophia (Me- 
moiren, &c., p. 42), was restored. But Eliza- 
beth had still to wait for many weary months 
before she was able to follow Charles II to 
England. Her debts were the first obstacle 
in the way, though in September 1660 par- 
liament voted her a grant of 10,000/., and in 
December an additional sum of the same 
amount. This aid was in all probability 
largely owing to the exertions of her friend 
Lord Craven. But no eagerness was mani- 
fested at the English court for her reception, 
and least of all hy the selfish king. As late 
as the beginning of 1661 new overtures were 
made by Elizabeth to the elector palatine 
I for establishing her at Erankenthal, hut they 
were received as coldly as usual (Beohley, 
Royal Letters, pp. 228-9). In the end, her 
Dutch creditors consenting, very possibly 
with a view to expediting the payment of 
the 20,000/. voted to the queen, she an- 
nounced to the Duke of Ormonde that she 
had resolved to come to England to congra- 
tulate the king upon his coronation. • It is 
clear from this letter, dated 23 -May ^1061 
(and quoted at length in Ellis, Original 
Letters, 1st ser. hi. 115 ; and byhlES. Geeen), 
that no invitation had reached her from 
Charles II. When she was already on board, 
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n)etwixt Delft and Delft’s haven/ a letter 
from the king vas delivered to her which 
attempted to delay her journey, hut she an- 
swered that she could not go hack now, hut 
would stay no longer than the king should 
think ft. " She went ^ with a resolution to 
suifer all things constantly,’ hut with no in- 
tention to ' do as poor neece.’ At the same 
time she wrote to Clarendon desiring his 
help (see her letter to Prince Eupert, ap. 
Beohlev, pp. 183-9, misendorsed 1655). In 
England no ceremony greeted her arrival 
about the end of May, and instead of being 
iod'^ed at court she took up her abode at the 
mansion hospitably offered, her by the Earl 
of Craven, withits beautiful gardens, in Drury 
Lane. Charles seems not to have been lack- 
imr in pohteness towards her. He granted 
her a pension, and promised that if possible 
her debts should be paid by parliament. She 
frecjuently appeared with the court in public, 
being on these occasions usually attended by 
Lord Graven, who acted as her master of the 
ceremonies (see Pepts, Diary, s.d. 17 Aug. 
1661 ; 2 July 1661. Pepj’s had waited 

on the queen at the Hague, 17 May 1660, 
when he thought her ' a very debonaire, but 
a plain lady,’ and witnessed her farewell to 
Charles II, f 3 May, w^hen before sailing for 
England he rechristened the Naseby by his 
own name). With the elector palatine she 
appears to have had some unpleasant corre- 
spondence concerning their respective rights 
of property in his father’s furniture (BEOir- 
LEX, pp. 332-4) ; but clearly Prince Eupert, 
who now enjoyed great popularity in England, 
continued to show an affectionate interest in 
his mother. She seems to have had no thought 
of again quitting England, for on 8 Eeh. 1662 
she removed to a residence of her own, Leices- 
ter House in Leicester Fields. Plere she died 
withinless than a week, 13 Feb. 1662, and four 
days afterwards Evelyn recorded that ^ this 
night was buried in W estminster Abbey the 
Queen of Bohemia, after all her sorrows and 
afflictions being come to die in the arms of her 
nepheir the 7dngi Her will named her eldest 
surviving son as her heir ; but the residue of 
her jewellery (after memorial bequests to 
each of her children) was bequeathed to her 
favourite, Prince Eupert-, while the papers 
and family portraits belonging to her she 
bequeathed to her faithful servant Lord Cra- 
ven, by whom they were placed at Combe 
Abbey, which became his own property by 
purchase. 

A closer study of the life of the queen of 
Bohemia fails to leave the impression that 
she was a woman of unusual reffiieinent or 
of unusual depth of character, but in other 
respects accounts for much of the charm ex- 


ercised over so many of her contemporaries. 
As^is proved by the numerous letters re- 
maining from her hand, she was a woman of 
considerable mental vigour and of inexhaus- 
tible vivacity, who seems never to have either 
felt or provoked weariness. She was tena- 
cious both of her affections and of her hatreds; 
her husband and children found in her a de- 
voted wife and mother, whose life was one 
long self-sacrifice to their interests. In re- 
turn, though many princesses have been ad- 
mired with equal ardour, none has ever been 
served with more unselfish fidelitv than she : 
it was one thing to excite an enthusiasm 
such as that which on the morrow of the 
Bohemian catastrophe is said to have led 
thirty gentlemen of the Middle Temple to 
swear 011 their drawn swords to live or die 
in her service, and another to inspire a life- 
long devotion of deeds in champions so dif- 
ferent from one another as Christian of Hal- 
berstadt and Lord Craven. Lastly, amidst 
all tbe untoward experiences of her career 
she remained consistently true to the pro- 
testant cause which was dear to the gveat 
majority of the English nation, and of which 
that nation long regarded her as a kind of 
martyr. And it was their attachment to prin- 
ciples thus steadfastly maintained by their 
ancestress which raised her descendants to 
her father’s throne. 

Among the numerous family portraits by 
Honthorst, the Princess Louisa Hollandiiia, 
and others bequeathed by the queen of Bo- 
hemia to Lord Craven and still preserved at 
Combe Abbey, those of herself, in many 
varieties of size and costume, but all dis- 
playing the same marked features, are the 
most strildng and interesting. The picture, 
however, which is said to represent her and 
her husband as Teiius and Adonis, shows no 
Ekeness to their portraits, and is probably 
misnamed. Otlier portraits of ber are to be 
found in the National Portrait Gallerv, at 
Herrenhausen and elsewhere ; those in the 
ffrst named are byMireveldt and Honthorst. 
The best collection of engraved portraits of 
her is stated by Mrs. Green to be in the il- 
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lustrated Granger in the print-room of the 
British Museum. 

[It is very probable that tbe papers bequeathed 
by Elizabeth to Lord Graven and now the pro- 
perty of his descendant would throw additional 
light upon many passages of her life, although 
they are known to contain no evidence of any 
secret marriage between tbe qneen and the earh 
In tbe meantime tbe biography of Elizabeth by 
Mrs. Everett Green, forming part of her Lives of 
the Princesses of England (1849-51, reprinted 
1854), is an admirable piece of work, based 
almost entirely upon documentary evidence, in- 
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eluding the Crayen Papers, and treating its sub- 
ject 'w-ith so much fulness that it has been thought 
unnecessary in the above sketch to make special 
references to it or to the sources which it never 
fails scrupulously to indicate. Mrs. Green’s Life 
has c]uite superseded the earlier Memoirs of 
Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of Pohemia, by Miss 
Benger (2 vols. 1825). Solti’s Elisabeth Stuart, 
forming vols. i. and ii. of his Religionskrieg in 
Deutscliland (3 vols. Hamburg, 1840), is valuable, 
especially for the narrative of the endeavours 
and negotiations for the recovery of the palati- 
nate down to the peace of Westphalia. Sybel’s 
Historische Zeitschrift, voL sxiii. (1870), con- 
tains an original and very interesting article on 
the Queen of Bohemia by J. 0, Opel. See also 
vob ii. of Haussef s Geschichte der rheinischen 
Pfalz (Heidelberg, 1856), and Gardiner’s History 
of England from the Accession of James I, espe- 
cially vols. ii. vii. and viii. (new edition). Sir 
George Bromley’s Collection of Original Eoyal 
Letters (1787) contains much of the queen’s 
correspondence, especially with her husband and 
her sons, Charles Lewis and Hupert, but is dis- 
figured by many wrong dates and other blunders. 
Some of Elizabeth’s juvenile letters are con- 
tained in the Maitland Club collection (1835) 
cited above ; a series of fifteen letters written by 
her to Sir Edward Hicliolas from 31 Aug. 1654 
to 18 Jan. 1655 is printed in vol. iv. of Wheatley’s 
edition of Bray’s Liary and Correspondence of 
John Evelyn (1879) ; and another series of twenty- 
five, from the same to the same, 26 April 1655- 
24 Jan. 1656, was edited by J. Evans for the 
Society of Antiquaries (1857). Her correspond- 
ence with Sir Thomas Eoe and the despatches 
of her secretary Hethersole are among the ma- 
terials used by Mrs. Green.] A. W. W 

ELIZABETH, Princess op Eitgland and 
Laxegratipte op Hesse-Hombtjrg (1770- 
1840), artist, seventh child and third daugh- 
ter of George HI and Queen Charlotte, 
was born at the queen's palace, Bucking- 
ham. House, on 22 May 1770. She had the 
usual allowance of 2,000^. a year from the 
king, hut was by her own report a bad eco- 
nomist. She early began to use her pencil, 
and was called ^ The Muse.’ In 1795 she de- 
signed a series of pictures entitled • The Birth 
and Triumph of Cupid/ which were engraved 
hy Tomkins, and published hy the king at his 
own expense. In 1796 this series was re- 
issued as ‘ The Birth and Triumph of Love,’ 
dedicated to the queen, with poetical letter- 
press by Sir J. B. Burges [q. v.] Dean ^Tn- 
cent made the pictures the theme of his elec- 
tion verses at Westminster School. In 1804 
the pnneess produced, with a frontispiece, 
‘ Cupid turned Volunteer/ 4to, dedicated to 
Princess Augusta, with a poetical description 
hy Thomas Park, F.S. A. In 1806 appeared 
’‘The Power and Progress of Genius/ in 
twenty-fouj sketches, folio, each sketch signed 


; Eliza, inv‘ and sculpV and the princess says 
in hei dedication to the (^iieen that she*'-' 
venturinfi- before the public alone. In l,;os 
she established a sooietyat Windsorforrivin^ 
marriage portions to virtuous girls : shortlv 
cift6i sli6 Lidd li6r ow 11 TBSidoucB 3 iSsisfH 0 (i 
The Cottage, Old AVindsor. She was alwavl 
busy 111 philanthropic work, thepatronacreof 
literature, and attendance upon her fatlier 
^ 111 1818, ontheevening of 7 April, at Buek- 
inghani House, she was married to Frederick 
Joseph Louis, the hereditary prince of Hesse- 
IToinhurg. Parliament voted her 10,0O0Z a 
year. In June she and her husband left for 
G-ermany, where in 1820, on the death of the 
prince s father, they succeeded as landgrave 
and landgravine, and established themselves 
at the family castle. There the princess de- 
voted 6,000^. a year of her allowance to the 
settlement of the difficulties in which ihe 
public funds of Hesse-Hombnrg bad become 
involved. She produced in seven siibiects 
‘The Mew Doll, or Birthday Gift,’ 8vo, and 
in four subjects ‘The Seasons’ (the Flower 
G-irl, Milk Girl, Hop Girl, AA'ood Gud), her 
work being generally announced as that of 
‘an illustrious personage.’ In 1822, and 
again in 1823, appeared fresh editions of 
her ‘Love’ in octavo, still writh Burges's 
poetry. AViUiam Combe, or ‘ Doctor Syntax ' 
[q. V.], also co-operated writh her. In 1829 
the landgrave died, and the princess, then 
dowager landgravine, took up her residence 
in Hanover, wffiere, by one of the first acts of 
AVilliam IV, a palace was made over to her. 
In 1831 she paid a visit to England. In 
1834, to benefit the poor of Hanover, she per- 
mitted a new issue of her ‘ Genius,’ engraved 
(and considerably altered) by Ramberg, and 
illustrated by the poetry, in German, of Minna 
AATtte, afterwards Maedler. This work, 4to, 
dedicated by the princess to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge in a lithographed autograph letter, 
realised 800 rixdollars profit for the poor- 
box, with 103 more in 1837. About this time 
the princess’s health obliged her to pass the 
winters at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and there 
she died on 10 Jan. 1840, aged 70. She was 
buried in the mausoleum of the landgraves of 
Hesse-Homburg. Her library was sold in 
London by Sotheby & AVilkinson in April 
1863. 

[Jesse’s Memoirs of George III, ii. 531, iii. 
134, 280-2, 452 ; Diet, of Living Authors ; Hin- 
ton’s Bland-Burges Papers, 277, 279, 294, 297. 
298 ; Eussell’s Moore, ii. 99, vi. 206, viii. 203 ; 
Gent. Mag. for 1770, 1788, 1818, 1829, 1840.] 

J. H. 

ELKIITGTOir, GEORGE EICHAPyS 

( 1801 - 1866 ), introducer of electro-platin?, 
son of James Elkington, gilt-toy and spectacle 
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manufacturer, was born 17 Oct. 1801, at St. 
Paul's Square, Birmingham. In 1815 he was 
apprenticed to his uncles, Josiah and George 
Richards, of St. Paul’s Square, where he early 
showed great business capabilities, and was 
soon taken into partnership. On the death of 
his uncles, Elkington came into sole possession 
of iheir business. His whole life was spent 
in Birmingham, where he was a governor of 
T-Tincr Edward’s Grammar School, and was 
made a borough magistrate in 1856, but was 
of verv unostentatious and retiring habits. He 
married 3Iary Auster Balleny, by whom he 
had five sons and one daughter. He died of 
■paralysis at his residence, Pool Park, Den- 
bighshire, on 28 Sept. 1865. 

Elkington showed indomitable energy in 
introducing, in conjunction with his cousin, 
Henry Elkington [see below], the industry of 
electro-plating and electro-gilding. Up to 
1840 plated silver goods were made only by 
rollmg or soldering thin sheets of silver upon 
copper. "Wollaston had in 1801 applied the 
principle of the voltaic pile to the deposi- 
tion of one metal upon another. Subsequent 
apphcations of this principle, hy Bessemer 
{1834), Jacobi (1838), and Spencer of Liver- 
pool (1839) induced the Elkingtons to at- 
tempt a practical employment of the method 
in their trade. In 1836 and 1837 they had 
taken out patents for ^ mercurial gilding ; ’ 
and a patent of July 1838 first refers to the 
application of a separate current of electri- 
citv. In 1840 John Wright, a Birmingham 
•surgeon, discovered has since proved to 
be the best of all liquids for electro-plating 
— solutions of the cyanides of gold and silver 
in cyanide of potassium. The EUdngtons took 
■out a patent embodying this process, for which 
tkey paid Wright (d. 1844) a royalty, and 
afterwards an annuity to his widow. They also 
bought a process invented by J. S. Woolrich 
in August 1842, depending u] 3 on Earaday’s 
discovery (1830) of magnet o-e'.ectricity. In 
1842 Josiah Mason [q. v.] became a partner 
m the firm. The large works in H'ewhall 
Street, Birmingham, were completed in 1841, 
and after a seven years’ struggle against the 
•opposition of the older systems, commercial 
success was attained. The Elkingtons pa- 
tented their processes in France in 1842, when 
they were opposed by a M. de Huok. A 
compromise was ultimately made, and the 
Monthyon Prix of a gold medal and twelve 
hundred francs divided between De Riiolz 
and the Elkingtons. In 1881 Sir C. W. 
Siemens [q. v.], in an address at the Mid- 
Hnd Institute, expressed his gratitude to 
G. R. Elkington for his early and generous 
•encouragement of his improvements. Elking- 
ton, with Mason, established large copper- 
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smelting works at Pembrey, South Wales. 
He was a generous master, and built houses 
and schools for the persons employed in his 
business. After his death the business was 
carried on hy his sons. 

HEyEY ELKiNGrTO]!t (1810-1852), cousin 
of G.^ E. Elkington, born in 1810, was the 
son ot J ohn Elkington of Princethorpe, W ar- 
wicksliire. He was apprenticed to his uncle 
James, and while so employed invented and 
patented the pantascopic spectacles. He 
oegan to study electro-plating about 1832. 
He atterwards entered into partnership with 
his cousin, and was specially useful in the 
artistic department. He married the sister of 
G. R. Elkington, and died 26 Oct. 1852. He 
was buried in the churchyard of Uorthfield, 
and a monument was placed in the church. 
He left one son, who died young. 

[Private information from relatives ; Times, 

0 X)ec. 186-5 ; Morning Post, 1862 ; R. B. Pros- 
ser, in Birmingham Weekly Post, 24 July 1880 ; 
Journal Society of Arts, 29 Jan. 1864 ; Bunce’s 
Biography of Josiah Mason (privately printed), 
1882; George Gore, in Popular Science Review, 
April and October 1862 ; Art Manufactures of 
Birmingham and Midland Counties in Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862, by George "Wallis ; 
Report by Elkington and De Ruolz in Sturgeon’s 
Ann. of "Efectrieity, 1842 ; Article by W. Eyland, 
in Timmins’s Birmingham and the IMidland 
Hardware District, 1866; Art of Electro-Metal- 
lurgy, by George Gore, 1877; Jurors’ Reports, 
Exhibition of 18-51.]; W. J. H. 

ELLA. [See xElly.] 

ELLA, JOHN (1802-1888), violinist and 
director of concerts, born at Thirsk 19 Dec. 
1802, was intended by his father, Richard 
Ella, for the law ; hut his instinct for music 
was too strong to be resisted, and in 1819 he 
was taught the violin by M. Ferny, with a 
view to adopting the musical profession. On 
IS Jan. 1821 he made his first appearance as 
a professional musician in the orchestra of 
Drury Lane Theatre, ^ in preference to quill- 
driving in an attorney’s office,’ as he tells us 
in his ^ Musical Sketches.’ In the following 
year he was promoted to the band of the 
King’s Theatre ; but it was not until 1826, 
on the completion of his musical education 
under Attwood, and subsequently under Fetis 
in Paris, that he took his place as a member 
of all the im portant orchestras of London, 
such as the P ailharmonic, the Ancient Con- 
certs, &c. The Saltoun Club of Instrumen- 
talists and the Soeieta Lirica are said to have 
been founded hy him as early as this period 
of his life. They were intended for the 
practice and performance of unfamiliar ope- 
ratic music. He played in the orchestra on 
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tlie occasion of ^Veber’s funeral, 21 June 
1826. About tbis time be ^\'as appointed to 
a subordinate post at tbe Royal Academy of 
Music, and became musical editor of tbe 
^ Atbenseum ’ and other papers. In 1830 be 
jseems to bave given public concerts under 
tbe patronag'e of tbe Duke of Leinster {Mu- 
sical Union Record). He m’ote a ^ Yictoria 
March ’ on tbe occasion of her majesty’s first 
visit to tbe city, in November 1837, and tbis 
is almost bis only experiment as a com- 
poser. During bis frequent jouimeys to the 
continent be made tbe acquaintance of a 
large number of foreign musical celebrities, 
and it is no doubt to tbis that be o^ved not 
merely tbe catholicity of bis taste, but also 
much of tbe success of tbe undertaking vitb 
Tvbicb bis name is identified. Tbe set of 
chamber concerts wbicbbe inaugurated, under 
tbe name of tbe ‘Musical Union,’ and vrbicb 
originated in a 'veekly meeting at bis own 
bouse, bad a most important efiect on tbe 
pubbc taste, not so much perhaps directly as 
through its successor, tbe Popular Concerts. 
By the formation of an aristocratic com- 
mittee, and by making tbe concerts in some 
measure social gatherings, for which tbe pri- 
vilege of membership could only be obtained 
by personal introduction, be secured for bis 
scheme a prestige which bad been enjoyed by 
no concerts except tbe Concerts of Ancient 
Music. It was infinitely to Ella’s credit that 
under such circumstances tbe standard of tbe 
music performed, and that of tbe perform- 
ances, for which be alone wns responsible, 
remained so high as it did throughout tbe 
thirty-five years of tbe Musical Union’s ex- 
istence. The programme always contained 
at least two concerted instrumental works of 
a high order, and the compositions chosen 
showed the director to be marvellously free 
from narrowness in musical taste. The exe- 
cutants were generally artists of estabbshed 
■position, many of whom had not appeared 
before in England. The annual series con- 
sisted of eight afternoon concerts given dur- 
ing the season, at first in Willis’s Rooms, and 
a benefit concert for the director, when vocal 
music, at other times excluded, was allowed 
to form part of the programme. Two excel- 
lent details of arrangement characterised the 
concerts, viz. the placing of tbe artists in tbe 
middle of tbe room, with tbe audience sur- 
rounding them, and tbe introduction of ana- 
lytical programmes, not the formidable pam- 
ipblets which are now issued under that title, 
but a few pages of explanatory matter, which 
were pnnted and sent out to tbe subscribers 
a few days before the concert. The under- 
taMiig inet with such support that a series 
of evening concerts, at somewhat lower 


prices, wms started in the early part of 18o*> 
under the title of ‘ Musical Winter Even- 
ing’s. In 185b both sets of concerts were 
transferred to Hanover Square Rooms, and 
in the following year to the newly opened 
St. J ames s Hall. In the same year, tbe 
Monday Popular Concerts having been sk on 
foot, Ella’s evening series was given up. A 
project for founding a Musical Union Insti- 
tute, broached in September 1800, was in- 
sufficiently supported. Its object was to 
■provide, for tbe use of musicians, a musical 
bbrary, a collection of instruments, and 
rooms for lectures, rehearsals, and concerts, 
and for a time tbe institute was advertised 
as actually existing at Ella's bouse, IS Han- 
over Sc iiare. In 1855 be bad been appointed 
musical lecturer to tbe London Institution, 
and tbe substance of three lectures on melody, 
harmony, and counterpoint was given in the 
‘ Musical Union Record,’ i.e. tbe analvtical 
programme above referred to. Of tbe many 
subsequent series delivered by him one only 
appears to bave been published, a set of fom* 
on dramatic music (1872). In 1869 be pul 3 - 
lisbed ‘Musical Sketches Abroad and at 
Home,’ a volume of anecdotes, autobiogra- 
phical and otherwise, bearing on music. Tbe 
book ran tbrongb two editions, and a third, 
edited by tbe author’s friend, Mr. John 
Belcher, was published in 1878. A ‘Per- 
sonal Memoir of Meyerbeer, with Analysis 
of “ Les Huguenots,” ’ is Ella’s only important 
contribution to musical literature besides 
those w^e bave mentioned. His title of pro- 
fessor was derived from bis post at tbe Lon- 
don Institution. He was honorary member 
of the Philharmonic Academy of Rome, and 
of tbe Philharmonic Society of Paris. Tbe 
Musical Union ceased to exist in 1880, when 
tbe director gave up active work. Por tbe 
last twenty years of bis life be hved at 
9 Yictoria Square, London, where be died 
2 Oct. 1888, after repeated attacks of para- 
lysis. For some years before bis death be 
bad been totally blind. He was buried in 
Brompton cemetery 5 Oct. 

[Musical Sketches at Home and Abroad ; Mu- 
sical Union Record, 1845-73; Grrove’s Diet, of 
Music, i. 486, ii. 432 ; obituary notice by iMr. 
T. L. Southgate in the Musical Standard for 
6 Oct. 1888.] J. A. E. M. 

ELLACOMBE or ELLICOMBE, 
HENRY THOMAS (1790-1885), di\ine and 
antiquary, son of tbe Rev. William EUicombe, 
rector of 'Alpbington, Devonshire, was born in 
1790, and having graduated B-A. from Oriel 
College, Oxford, in 1812, applied himself until 
1816 to tbe study of engineering in Obatbam 
Dockyard, under tbe direction of Brunei. In 



lS16*lie proceeded to the degree of M.A.. and 1 received a salary as one of the hinges spears 
Tvas ordained for the curacy of CricMade, a i of honour, and died in 1540. T^'^hether it 
■\Tiitshire parish in the diocese of G-loncester. was he or his son who represented Scar- 
In the following year, having received priest’s borough in the parliament of 1529 is uncer- 
orders, he removed to Bitt on, Gloucestershire, ' tain. The younger EUerher was appointed 
in the same diocese. He held the curacy till chief steward of the lordships of Cotingham 
1S85, when he became the vicar. In 1850 i and Rise in 1522, and from taat time onward 
he vras presented to the rectory of Clyst St. i frequently vas onthe commission of the peace 
Georire, Devonshire, being succeeded in his ! for the East Hiding. He was on the royal 
frirmer benefice by his son, the Hev. Canon I commission to treat for redress of outrages 
Ellaeonibe. He died at Clyst St. George, | in the west marches in 1531, when he also 
.30 Jiilv 15S5, and was buried in the church- ! served on a commission for the reform of the 


yard of Bitton. weirs and fishgarths in Yorkshire. In 1533 

In spite of many difficulties, Ellacomhe { he was busy in the north mustering troops 
restored the church of Bitton in 1822, and i and fighting, andin July of that year he was 
built three other churches in the wide district i one of the English commissioners who con- 
under his care. In 1843 his parishioners 1 eluded a year’s truce with Scotland. He was 
presented him with a testimonial, and in I returned by York county for the parliament 
doing so the churchwardens stated that he : of 15H. In 1542 he was head of a commis- 
had been the means of providing church ac- I sion appointed to survey the waste grounds 
commodation in the district for 2,285 wor- ' on the border, to describe the condition of 
shippers, and schoolrooms for 820 children. ‘ all castells, towers, barmekins, and fort- 
his removal to Clyst St. George he re- i resses,’ and to advise on the best means for 


Ijiiilu the nave of the church, and in 1860 I 
erected a school-house and master’s residence. | 
EUacombe was the great authority on bells, | 
upon which he wrote some valuable treatises. ! 
He likewise invented an ingenious apparatus i 
of chiming hammers, which enables one man, 
to chime all the hells in a steeple. He was 
a learned antiquary, and a skilliil florist and 
botanist. His chief writings are : 1. ^ Prac- 
tical Remarks on Belfries and Hingers,’ Bris- 
tol, 1850, 4rh edit. 1876. 2. ^ The Bells of 
the Church.' London. 1862, 3. ‘History and 


strengthening the defences and peopling the 
district. The oflGicial report of this commis- 
sion is preserved among the Harleian MSS. 
(292, ff. 97-123). In the same year EEerker 
was one of the coimcil at Calais, and in 1544 
he was marshal of the English army in Bou- 
logne w'hen that tovm was captured. He 
distinguished himself by taking the crest 
from the dauphin of Eranee. He returned 
to England in January 1545-6, but in April 
was at Boulogne again, and died there in 
battle in that month. He was buried in the 


Antiquities of the Parish of Clyst St. George,’ j 
Exeter, 1865. 4. ‘ Memoir of the Manor of i 
Bitton,’ 1867. 5. ‘ Church Bells of Devon, 

with a List of those in Cornwall and a 
Supplement,’ Exeter, 187 2. 6. *' Church Bells 
of Somerset,’ Ac., Exeter, 1875. 7, ‘ The 
Voice of the Church Bells,’ Exeter, 1875. 
8. ‘Church Bells of Gloucestershire,’ &c., 
Exeter, 1881. 9. ‘ History and Antiquities 
of the Parish of Bitton,’ 2 parts, Exeter, 
1S81-3. These works were privately printed. 


church of St. Mary at Boulogne. He mar- 
ried Joan, daughter of J ohn or Thomas Arden, 
by whom he had a son, Halph, who was high- 
sherifi' in 1529, was knighted by Henry IHII 
on presenting the ensign won in Prance, and 
died 1 Aug. 1550. 

[Poulson’s Hist, of Holderness, i. 391; Tho- 
mas’s Historical Votes, i. 117; Brewer’s Letters 
and Papers of Henry VHI (Rolls Ser.) i. 967, ii. 
8T2, 1461, iii. 864, 3076, v. 147, 335, 347, 497.] 

A.y, 


[Catalogue of Oxford Graduates (under the 
name "Ebicombe'); Church Bells, 7 Aug. 1885; 
Gloucestershire Votes and Queries, iii. 230 ; 
Mozley’s Reminiscences, i. 75.-81.] B- H. B. 

ELLEVBOHOUGH, Loed and Eael 
OP. [See Law, Eewaed,] 

E:^EREfiEH, SiE RALPH (d. 1546), 
warrior, was the eldest son of Sir Ralph 
Ellerker of Risby, Yorkshire, h j Anne, daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Gower of Stytnam. Both 
father and son were knighted by the Earl of 
Surrey at Hodden Field. The elder EUerker 
took part in the useless Spanish expedition 
in 1512, was an esquire of the king’s hody, 


ELLEHECER, THOMAS (1738-1795), 
iesuit, horn at Hart, near Hartlepool, Dur- 
ham, on 21 Sept. 1738, entered the So- 
ciety of Jesus in 1755, and in due course be- 
came a professed father. When the order 
wms suppressed in 1773 he accompanied his 
feRow Jesuits to Liege, and thence emigrated 
with the community in 1794 to Stonyhurst, 
Lancashire, where he died on 1 May 1795. 

Ellerker, who is described by Dr. Oliver 
as ‘ one of the ablest professors of theology 
that the English province ever produced,’ was 
the author of: 1. ‘ Tractatus Theologicus de 
Jure et Justitia/ 1767, 4to, pp. 248. In the 
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library at Stonyhiixst. 2. ‘ Tractatus deln- 
carnatione.^ 

[Foley’s Kecords, vii. 223 ; Oliver’s Collecta- 
nea S. J. p.8o; G-illow’s IBibl. Diet. ; DeBacEer, i 
Bibl. des Ecrivains de la Compagnie de Jesus 
(1869), p. 1719.] T. C. 

ELLERTOIT, EDWADD, D.J). (1770- 
1851), founder of scbolarsliips, son of Pti- 
cbard Ellerton of Downbolm, Yorksbire, was 
bom in 1770 ; was educated at Kiclmiond 
Scbool ; matriculated at Oxford as a mem- 
ber of University College; and graduated 
B.A. in 1792, and M.A. in 1795. EUerton 
was appointed master of Magdalen College 
scbool in 1799 ; was afterwards elected fel- 
low of tbe same college, and proceeded B.D. 
in 1805, and B.D. in 1815. He was appointed 
to tbe per Detiial curacy of Horspatb, Oxford- 
sbire, in 1814, and to tbe per petual curacy 
of Sevenbampton, Gloucestershire, in 1825, 
resigning tbe latter charge early in 1851. 
Por some time also he acted as curate to 
Pontb, the president of Magdalen, at Theale 
near Heading, a cbapelry attached to the 
rectory of tileburst. Ellerton was the 
founder of many scholarships and prizes. In 
1825 be established an annual prize of twenty 
guineas, open to all members of the univer- 
sity of Oxford who bad passed examination 
for their first degree, the prize to be given 
for tbe best English essay on some theological 
subject. In the earlier part ofPusey’s career 
Ellerton was his close friend, and, in conjunc- 
tion with Pusey and his brother Philip, he 
founded in 1832 tbe Pusey and Ellerton 
scholarships, three in number, which are 
open to all members of the university, and 
are of tbe annual value of 30Z. each. Mag- 
dalen GoDege also, in which Ellerton had 
for many years been sole tutor, and very 
frequently bursar, shared in his benefactions. 
In addition to other gifts, in 1835 he founded 
an annual exhibition for tbe best reader of 
the lessons in tbe college chapel ; in 1849 
an annnal exhibition for the best scholar 
among the choristers; and hy his will he 
founded in Magdalen College two annual 
exhibitions for students in Hebrew. He 
further established an exhibition for boys 
educated atPichmond School. Ellerton was 
a firm supporter of the principles of the 
Peformation, and in 1845 published a brief 
polemical treatise on ^ The Evils and Dangers 
of Tract arianism.’ He was lecturer in di- 
vinity, and senior fellow of Magdalen College, 
and perpetual delegate of privileges in Oxford 
UniversitT. He died at his curacy of Theale, 
!26 Dec. 1861. 

[Ann. Beg. 1851 ; Gent. Mag. 1852.] 

G. B. S. 


ELLERTON, JOHN LODGE, fomerlj- 

JoHy Lodge (1801-1873), amateur musical 
composer, son of Adam Lodge of Liverpool, 
was born iu 1801, and sent to Piigby, where 
bis proficiency on tbe pianoforte became con- 
spicuous. He proceeded to Erasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, where be graduated B.A. 4 Dee. 
1821, and M.A. 16 April 1828. At Oxford, 
before taking his M.A. degree, be pubhsbed 
some songs and quadrilles. Their success in- 
duced Lodge to study music seriously, and be 
placed himself for two years under the tui- 
tion of Terriani at Home for counterpoint, 
and gained practice in Italian methods by 
writing seven Italian operas. A tom- in Ger- 
many in tbe company of tbe Earl of Scar- 
borough was followed in August 1837 hybis 
marriage with tbe sister of tbe eighth earl, 
tbe Lady Harriet Barbara Manners-Siitton, 
a widow. Frequent visits to Germany en- 
abled Lodge to study the masters of instru- 
mental music to the best advantage, and no 
fewer than fifty string quartets and similar 
pieces are among his published works. His 
Opus 100, a string cuintet, was noticed in 
the ‘ Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik’ of May 1850, 
as being skilfally constructed, though neither 
original nor attractive. In tbe meantime bis 
English opera, ^ Domenica,’ produced 7 June 
1838 at Drury Lane, with bliss Gawse, Miss 
Hainfortb, and Messrs. Barker, Compton, and 
Fraser in tbe principal parts, bad been 
severely bandied in tbe London press. Tbe 
absurdities of tbe libretto bad.no doubt some- 
thing to do with tbe failure of this work, 
but even tbe most favourable of Lodge’s 
critics (in tbe ‘ Morning Chronicle ’ of 8 J une ), 
while giving due praise to tbe pure style of 
tbe music, adds that it was wanting in variety, 
vigour, efleet, originality, and dramatic feel- 
ing. Alfred Bunn Q Tbe Stage both before and 
behind the Curtain^) wrote: ^Mr. Lodges 
opera of ^^Domenica” won’t do ; he is a good 
musician, hut not equal to writing for the 
stage ; perhaps he holds himself^ above it.’ 
No record appears of the publication of this 
or of his other English opera, ^ The Bridal of 
Triermain,’ or of his German opera, ^ Lucinda.’ 
More successful was his oratorio, ^Haradise 
Lost,’ published inl857 with pianoforte score, 
the selection of passages from Milton being 
made with discrimination. Lodge had already 
given proof of his literary taste in his poeti- 
cal writings. He was an occasional guest 
I of the Madrigal Society iu 1840, 1841, and 
{ 1843, and wrote many glees, two of which 
' gained prizes (1836 and 1838) at tbe^ Catch 
Club. Of his sixty-five songs and nineteen 
duets a few only became widely known. 

Some of Lodge’s instrumental music has 
been given at the summer resorts in Baden 
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and on tlie Rliine. His favourite residence 
vras at Winkel, near Riidesheim, and he fre- 
quented Aix-la-Chapelle and other health 
resorts. About lS4o he assumed the name 
of Ellerton. It may be inferred from the 
records of the Musical Union, of v'hich he 
ivas a member from 1847 to 1871, that he 
spent most of the years betvreen 1851 and 
1857, and again from 1800 to 1867, abroad or 
at Bodsilin, Carnam'on shire. John Ella j_q.v.], 
the director of the Musical Union, testified 
to his culture and attainments upon an- 
nouncins' EllertoUs election to the committee 
of the season of 1851. He "was a sympa- 
thetic supporter of M^agner, Tvho wrote to 
Liszt from London, 10 May 1855, that he had 
lately found a warm friend in this English- 
man" Ellerton died at Connaught Place, 
Hvde Park, on 3 January 1873. 

The list of his published works includes 
five symphonies, Op. 120 being entitled ‘ M aid 
Svmphonie,' four orchestral overtures, two 
masses, seven anthems, a ^ Stabat Mater,’ 
seventeen motetts, thirteen sonatas, eleven 
trios, forty-four quartets, three quintets for 
various instruments, &c. Also two volumes 
of poetry, ‘ The Bridal of Salerno,’ a romance 
in six cantos, with other poems (1845), and 
‘The Elixir of Youth,’ a legend, and other 
poems (^1864). 

[Oliisical World of January 1873, and other 
German and English papers ; (drove s Dicdonary, 
i- 4S6 ,■ Eeeords of the Madrigal Society and of 
the Musical Union ; Oxford Graduates ; Brief- 
weelisel zwischen Wagner und Liszt, i. 71 ; Pos- 
ter's Alumni Oxon. (Lodge)]. L. M. M, 

ELLESMERE, Baeox. [See Egeetox, 

SiE Tho3IAs, 1540P-1617.] 

ELLESMERE, Eael of. [See Egee- 
Tox, PMaxcis, 1800-1857.] 

ELLEY, SiE JOBUs {d. 1839), lieutenant- 
general, was, according to one statement, a 
native of Leeds, articled to a London solicitor, 
who enlisted in the royal horse guards — then 
better knovm as the Oxford Blues — for his 
future advancement in which corps his father 
found the means. Amother, seemingly better 
authenticated statement, given in ^ Biographia 
Leodiensis,’ on the authority of the Rev. John 
Smithson, incumbent of Heading'lev, near 
Leeds, who died in 1835, is that Elley was 
bom in London, where his father kept an 
eating-house in FurnivaTs Inn Cellars, Hol- 
born: that he was apprenticed to Mr. John 
Gelderd of Yleanwood Tannerv. near Leeds, 
and was engaged to Anne Gelderd, liis mas- 
ters daughter, and that he attended her fune- 
ral at Armley chapel in great gi*ief. Whether 
this was before or after his enlistment does 


not appear. Like many other young soldiers, 
Elley is said to have been very anxious to 
get out of the service again, but to have been 
dissuaded therefrom by the Rev. Ylr. Smith- 
son. The regimental records show that 
Elley enlisted in the blues at Leeds 5 Mov. 
1789, and that 4 Jime 1790 he purchased 
a troop-quartermastership in the regiment, 
such warrant rank being then obtained by 
purchase, and on 6 June 1794 a cometcy. 
He was acting-adjutant of the four troops 
of the blues detached to Flanders with the 
Duke of York, with which he made the 
campaigns of 1793-5, and was particularly 
distinguished at the cavalry action at Gateau, 
26 April 1794. ATter his return from the 
continent he purchased a lieutenancy in the 
regiment 26 June 1796, and a troop 26 Feb. 
1801. He became major 29 Nov. 1804, and 
lieutenant-colonel 6 March 1808, having pur- 
chased every step. He was employed on the 
stafi’ of General Stavelev in the south of Eng- 
land during the invasion alarms of the begin- 
ning of the century, and was assistant adju- 
tant-general of cavalry in Spain in 1 SOS-9, 
when he was present at the affairs of Saha- 
gun, Benevente, ike., and in the retreat to 
and battle of Corunna. He was appointed to 
the army in Portugal in the same capacity in 
1809 (Gfewood, Well. Desp. hi. 337), and 
made the subsequent campaigns of 1809-14 
in the Peninsula and south of Prance {ib. 
iv. 61, V. lGO-2), including the battle of 
Fuentes de Onoro, the cavalry affair at Llerena 
(^ib. V. 595), the battle of Salamanca, where 
be had two horses killed under him, and re- 
ceived a severe bayonet wound during the 
charge of LeMarchant’s brigade (i5.vi. 57, 64), 
and the battles of Yuttoria, Orthez, and Tou- 
louse. As adjutant-general of cavalry he was 
present at Waterloo, and according to popular 
accounts of the battle more than one French 
cuirassier was laid low by him in single com- 
bat. He was made K.C.B., and received nu- 
merous foreign decorations, including the 
fourth class of St. George of Paissia. He be- 
came a major-general in 1819, governor of 
Galway in 1820, was employed some years 
on the staff in the south of Ireland, and ap- 
pointed colonel 17th lancers in 1829. In 1835 
ne was returned to parliament for Windsor 
as a staunch supporter of Sir Robert Peel. 
He became lieutenant-general in 1837. Elley 
died at his seat, Cholderton Lodge, near Ames- 
bury, Wiltshire, 23 April 1839, and was buried 
in the Chapel Royal, YY indsox. By his will 
(personalty sworn under 25,0007.) he left two 
sums of 3007. each to be expended on mess- 
plate for his regiment, a sum of 1007. to be 
distributed among decayed householders in 
YYundsor, and six other legacies of 2007. to 
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300Z. each to various London charities (see 
Geiit, Mag, new ser. sii. 660). 

[E. V. Taylor’s Biog. Leodiensis, p. 37o ; G-ro- 
noVs Anecdotes, iii. 86 ; Cannon’s Hist. Rec. 
17 th Lancers (succession of colonels); Gurwood’s 
Well. Desp. ; Narratives of the Peninsular and 
Waterloo campaigns, various; Gent. Mag. new 
ser. si. 430-1, sii. 660.] H. M. C. 

ELLICE, EDWRAHL, the elder (1781- 
1863), politician, was of an English family j 
which settled in Aberdeenshire about the | 
middle ofthe seventeenth century. His grand- ' 
father established himself as a merchant in 
New York, and his father, Alexander, taking 
the English side in the war of independence, 
removed to Montreal and founded the house of ; 
Inglis, Ellice, & Co. He was also managing di- 
rector of the Hudson’s Bay Company, supplied 
a very large part ofthe capital with which the 
whole fur trade was carried on, and established 
a branch of his firm in London about 1800. 
Edward, bis third son, was born in 1781, and 
was educated at W^inchester. He afterwards 
studied at Marischal College, Aberdeen, and 
while there lived in the family of Principal 
Brown. He matriculated at the university 
in 1797, and graduated M. A. in 1800, having 
chiefly studied ancient history, logic, and 
moral philosophy. He became a clerk in bis 
father’s London house, and there acq^uired 
his remarkable business habits, and went to 
Canada in 1803, where he engaged in the fur 
trade. He happened Tvhile in Canada in 1806 | 
to make the first passage in the first steam- 
boat ever launched, the Eulton. In 1805 he 
became connected with the competing Cana- 
dian fur companies, the North-W’^est Com- 
pany and the X. Y, (Company. In this way he 
was the opponent of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. In 1820 the colonial secretary, Lord 
Bathurst, consulted him as to an amalgama- 
tion of the companies, which, after a very diffi- 
cult negotiation, he accomplished 26 March 
1821, and on his suggestion an act was passed 
in 1S21 giving the thus constituted Hudson s 
Bay Company the right of exclusive trade for 
twentv Tears. He remained connected with 
the company till his death, and wms then still 
a deputy-governor. In 1803 he also paid his 
first visit to the Lnited States, vrhich he re- 
peatedly revisited down to 1859, acquainting 
nimself with the state of politics from time to 
time. He foresaw for many years the civil 
war of 1861 and its enormous cost, and de- 
plored the prospect of the conquest of the 
confederate states. He was, however, so little 
of a partisan as to entertain impartially Mason, 
the confederate commissioner, in 1862, and 
Adams, the United States ambassador, in 
1863. Having married in 1809 Lady Hannah 
AltheaBett ©sworth, widow of Captain Bett es- 


worth, H.N., and youngest sister ofthe second 
Earl Grey, he was thrown into constant con- 
tact with the whig party. By her he had one 
son, Edward [q. v.], afterwards M.P. for the 
St. Andrews burghs. She died 29 July 1832. 
He married in 1843 Lady Leicester, widow of 
the first Earl of Leicester, and thud daughter 
of the foiiith Earl of AJbemarle. She^died 
in 1844. His views were at first stronffiy 
radical, and he was the friend and associate 
of^Sir F. Burdett, Sir J. Cam Hobhouse, and 
Mffiitbread ; and during his closest alliance 
with the whig government he was supposed to 
represent the radical section. He was elected 
a member of Brooks’s Club 3 June 1809, and 
in 1818, with Peter Moore, defeated Joseph 
Butterworth and was returned for Coventry. 
Coventry had an exclusively freeman’s fran- 
chise, and there being no householder vote as 
such, a large proportion of the 3,700 voters 
had to be brought from a distance. The elec- 
tions were thus enormously costly, but there 
was no direct bribery. In 1820 he was again 
returned at the head of the poll. Foresee- 
ing the difficulty of colonial relations with 
Canada, he supported inlS22'W'’ilmot’s Cana- 
dian Government and Trade Bill. He was 
defeated at Coventry in 1826, but was again 
successful in 1830. In 1831 he was returned 
with Sir Henry Lytton Bnlwer, and continued 
to represent the town till his death, receiving 
the second votes of radicals and conservatives, 
as well as liberal support. He never canvassed, 
but during elections, or when his votes had 
given offence, his haljit was to address meet- 
ings. In general his constituents allowed 
him much political latitude. During Ins 
first three parliaments he was a follower of 
Joseph Hume. In Lord Grey’s government, 
in spite of Lord Dimcannon’s claims from his 
services as whip to the opposition, he was 
appointed, November 1830, secretary to the 
treasury and whip — an arduous post, as he 
had the principal conduct of the election of 
1831, was opposed by a very able tory whip, 
Holmes, and bad large funds to administer. 
^He beat tbe enemy with their own weapons,' 
says Le Marchant ; ‘he collected large sums 
from the leading whigs, with which he pur- 
chased several of the nomination boroughs 
previously represented by tories.’ Having a 
great provincial connection with local liberal 
j leaders, he was widely successful. He was 
not on the committee of four which prepared 
the first scheme of reform for the approval of 
j the cabinet, but he vigorously supported it in 
^ parliament, especially the parts of it which 
enfranchised the metropolitan boroughs. ‘ He 
had more to do,' says Campbell, ‘with carry- 
ing the bill than any other man ’ (Autoho^ 
. grapTiy, i. 500). In August 1832 he resigned 
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his secret an'sliipj and expressed a strong '^dsh 
nexer to liold office again. His business 
ndairs called bim to America, and bis pas- 
sage was taken, wffien Lord Grey by a most 
nraeiitt^-ritten entreaty induced bim to accept 
tbe secretarysbip at war with a seat in tbe 
cabiner, wbicb be held till Lord Helboiune’s 
jesianation in December 1834 (original letter 
of Earl Grey, dated Downing Street, 27 March 
1833 ). IVliile secretary at war be bad urged 
str< uisrlv tliat appointments in tbe army should 
be made directly by tbe secretary, so as to 
secure responsibility to parliament ; bnt in 
Ibis he was steadily opposed by the Duke of 
ITellingtun. From 1834 be never held office 
ajain. but continuedtbe confidential adviser of 
liberal governments till bis death. His advice 
in general was for liberals to resign ratber than 
be turned out ,* and when in opposition, not to 
be in a burry to turn out a conservative go- 
Ternment. He was influential in forming 
many ministries, especially Lord Melbourne’s 
second administration. In 1834, while tbe 
committee appointed to consider Whittle 
Harvey’s claims to be called to tbe bar was 
sitting, be was charged with having employed 
public funds for election purposes in 1832. 
'The charge, however, was refuted (Hxxsaed, 
21 and 23 July 1834) ; be bad found large 
sums for tbe election from bis own private 
fortune upon tbe failure of party funds ( Gre- 
i'ille Jfemoirs, 1st ser. hi. 112'). In 1836 be 
was chiefly instrumental in founding tbe Ee- 
furni Club, of wbicb be was tbe first chair- 
man. After tbe Deform Bill of 1832 he was 
opposed to further organic change, and con- 
demned Lord John E-Ussell’s proposals for 
further reform. Though he did not agree 
with Palmerston’s foreign policy, especially 
in 1840, when he and other whigs misled 
Guizot into supposing that his policy in the 
East would not be interfered with by England, 
be supported bim as premier. He was inti- 
mate with many leading French politicians, 
‘especially with Guizot, Thiers, Prosper M6ri- 
mee, and" l^Iadame de Lieven. In April 1836 
lie was in Paris, privately urging the French 
government to send an armed force into Spain, 
and again in January 1837, after a visit to 
America, intriguing to set up Thiers against 
tbe government ofM. Mole {^Raikeis Journal, 
ii. 353: Grei'ille Jlejnoirs, 3rd ser. hi. 379). 
In 1855 be was a member of lloehuck’s com- 
mittee to inquire into tbe administration of 
tbe Crimean w'ar ; and in 1857 of tbe Hudson’s 
Bay committee, before wbicb be was also a 
witness. He was universally known by tbe 
miekiiame, probably invented by Brougham, 
of ^ tbe Bear ’ — ‘ for bis wiliness,’ says Carlyle 
ICaelyle, Reminiscences, ed. C. ^Norton, i. 
207), * rather than for any trace of ferocity,’ 

a.' ^ y 


really from bis connection with tbe north- 
west fur trade. He wms a most hospitable 
and disinterested man, and never sought any- 
thing' from g-overnments. He declined even 
the peerage which was the obvious reward 
of his great party services, and probably the 
sole acqmsition of his political life was the 
silver inkstand which he retained in accor- 
dance with the custom of the time when he 
gave lip tbe officeof secretary at war. Though 
little of a student, be was well informed, a 
ready speaker, hut not easily stirred to speak, 
an excellent whip, exempt from the social 
prejudices of the whigs, popular with the 
House of Commons, sagacious, and indepen- 
dent. ^ II etait,’ says P. Merimee, ‘ I’un des 
plus parfaits mcdeles dii gentleman de la 
vieille roche.’ Politics cost him large sacri- 
fices, for he was a busy and successful mer- 
cbant ; tbe first to pass from tbe counting- 
house to the cabinet. He inherited large 
landed estates in Canada and in the state of 
Aew York, and was in early life practically 
engaged in colonising them. He entertained 
at Glenquoich in Inverness with a profuse hut 
delightful hospitality, sometimes having more 
than a thousand guests in a year. He was 
made a D.C.L. of St. Andrews, and was 
appointed a deputy-lieutenant of Inverness- 
shire in 1862. He presided at a public dinner 
at Inverness held to celebrate the completion 
of the northern railways on 10 Sept. 1863, 
and was found dead in his bed at Ardochy, 
on bis estate of Glengarry, from heart disease 
on 17 Sept., in tbe following week. He was 
buried on 2 3 Sept. atToiT-na-Caii*idb, a mound 
at tbe end of Lock Garry. His portrait is in 
the Deform Club. 

[Times, 21 Sept. 1863 ; forbis early life Scottish 
American Journal, 15 Oct. 1863; Gre-^ille Me- 
moirs ; Eaikes's Journal ; McGullagb Torrens’s 
Melbourne ; Lord Malmesbury’s Decollections ; 
Croker Papers ; Gent. Mag. 1863; Le Marcbant’s 
Lord Altborp ; pamphlet, The Hudson’s Bay 
Company: AVhat is it? ISB-i; Deport of the 
Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Hudson’s Bay Co., 1857; Bryce’s Hist- of the 
Canadian People ; Pagan’s The Reform Club ; 
Merimee’s Letters to Panizzi and Portraits His- 
toriques, 1871, p. 290; Watkins’s Canada.] 

J. A. JdL. 

ELLICE, EDWADD, the younger (1810- 
1880), politician, only son of tbeDigbt Hon. 
Edward Elhce [q. v.], and of bis &st wife, 
Lady Hannah Althea Betteswortb, sister of 
tbe second Earl Grey, was born in London 
19 Aug. 1810. He was educated at Eton 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
was admitted M.A., without preAUOUs degi'ee, 
as eldest grandson of Earl Grey (Grace), 
2 Mav 1831. In 1832 be 'went to Dussia in the 
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dblomaticserrice as private secretary to Lord and woods. He did all la liis pon er to im- 

Tlarham and in 1838 in the same capacity to , prove the drveUings of his tenantry, and by 
Pnni tia ’ In 1834 he married Catharine Jane, ' planting, fencing, and road-makmg did much 
^3hter of General Balfour of Balbirnie, ; for their comfort. He knew personally every 
tiin rt^ed in 18C4 He subsequently married ! one who lived on his estates, and had great 
Stewart widow of influence with them. When he first went 

llderflie and daughter of T. 0, Hagait of ' to live at Glenqnoich, a freebooter of the Boh 
B^taskine, At the general election of 1834 Boy type haunted the district , and bad a 
Contested Inverness, and was defeated by little stronghold on an island in Loch Qnoich, 
ftorv candidate, but was elected member for which stiU hears his name. This highlander 
Huddersfield in 1836, and when that parlia- 1 called on the new proprietor, and sticking his 
ment was dissolved he stood for St. Andrews dirk in the table dehantlv declared that to he 


‘buro’hs, vras returned by a majority oi ty^enty- 
nine, and represented the constituency lor 
forty-two years. Througliout tins long ca- 
reer lie was a consistent supporter ot tlie 
liberal politics with which he entered parlia- 
ment. He supported the abolition ot the 


his title to his island. The freebooter soon 
came to like Ellice, and lived in amity with 
him till other neighbours, less willing to miss 
a sheep now and then, stormed the stronghold 
and placed the highland robber in durance at 
Fort William. Though Ellice had clear and 


■niATit Me sunnoriea me uuuj.iL . aula o ,T ,i i 

com iaws and of the navigation laws, and on definite opinions upon all the great political 

nf DTI ts nf bis time, his active noliticai 


every occasion maintained the principles o 
free trade. He gave important aid in t e 
reform of the Scotch poor law and lunacy 
law, opposed the Maynooth grant, and advo- 
cated the disestablishment of the Irish church- 


movements of his time, his active pohtical 
life was engaged chiefly with measures of 
practical importance, and he consequently 
occupied a less prominent position as a public 
man than perhaps might have been liis had 


Iiivergarrv. 

Cj 

rCoBolly*s Uiog. Diet, of Eniinerit jVXen of 
1866 ; Life Herald, August 1880 ; Scotsman. Au- 


I gust 1880 ; family papers.] 




In 1855 he published 'The State of the High- I he chosen party politics for the his 

lands ill 18o4,’ a pamphlet containing several | ambition. His portrait b\ Hicbmond is at 

of his letters to Lord Palmerston on the op- ' ^ — 

pressive method of administering the poor 
law in the highlands then existing. In 1859 
he was attacked in many newspapers {Daihj 
XeiDS, 24 Jan. 1859) for a proposal that there 
should be some nominated members in the 
House of Commons. Having felt a growing 

■want of confidence in Mr. Gladstone, then the , , pTio-hieer^ <^on of 

leider of the liberal party, he was much as- (1783-18/ 1), general, royal enj^meei^, .. . 

totflSed nLen on the morning of 13 Nov. the Bev. William Elhcombe, rector of Al- 

4' -nit ; >10+ on. PHAmnshire.wrns born in his fathers 


ELLICOMBE. [See also Ellacombe.] 
ELLICOMBE, SibCHABLES GEEKE 


1669 a letter arrived from that minister, quo- 
posing that he should be added to the peeiage 
of the L nited Ivingdom ' as a genuine tribute, 
wrote Mr, Gladstone, ' to your character, posi- 
tion, and public services.' He declined the 
proposed honour. In 1873 he gave long and 
valuable evidence before a royal commission 
on the state of the highlands as regards deer, 
sheep, wire fencing, and the game lav s. On 
4 Kov. 1879 he published a farewell address 
to his constituents, and soon after retired 
from parliament. In the following June he 
was ill, but his health improved, and he 
sailed in July for a cruise in his yacht Ita. 
He died on board off Portland during the 
night of 2 Aug. 1880, and was buried ^ at 
Tor-na-cairidhon Loebgarry , In verness-shire. 
Early in life he bought with the money left 
to him by his mother the estate of Glen- 
quoich, Inverness-shire, and some years later 
he acquired from Lord Ward the adjoining 
estate of Glengarry. Pie loved the highlands 


phiugton, Eevonshire, wms born in his iatiiei ^ 
rectory on 3 Aug. 1783, and after recenung 
his early education at the grammar school at 
Chudleigh, and at the Eoyal Military Aca- 
demy, Woolwuch, obtained a commission as 


first lieutenant in the royal engmeera on 
1 July 1801. After a year and a half, during 
which he was employed on the military works 
and fortifications of Portsmouth, under Major- 
o-eneral Evelegh, he was sent to Ceylon, anci 
was one of the firstbatch of British engineers 
stationed there. At that time the colony 
was in a very disturbed state, which neceb- 
sitated active military operations, in wlucu 
Ellicombe had his full share. He vras pro- 
moted second captain on 1 J uly 1 ^Oo^anc re- 
turned to England at the end of 180/, v 
he was employed for a time as secon en 
gineer at Chatham, and aftervmrds as com- 
manding engineer of the northern distric o 
England. On 1 Alay 1811 he was 
to the rank of first captain, and m the uc- 


estate OI Miengarry. rie lovea me JugmaAiua, lu lue j-haaia ua iaadu — - •^el- 

and at Iiivergarr}'"on Loch Oich built a house toher following joined the armvunaer - 
of extraordinary comfort in a situation which lingt on in the Peninsula. In January 
combined all the beauties of mountain, water, ^ he was at the siege of Ciudad Eodngo,w 
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Ee '^as one of the directors of the attack, commander of the Bath. He married in 1822 


and accompanied the column of Vandeleur’s 
hrio-ade to the storming of the breach, left 
of the main breach. In March and April of 
the same year he ^vas at the last siege of 
Badajoz. For his services at this siege he 
received the brevet rank of major on 27 April, 
having been recommended by W ellington in 
his despatch of the 10th of that month. Sub- 
sequently he v'as present in the retreat from 
Burgos and the crossing of the Ehro. The 
foUoving year he took part) in the battle of 
Tittoria, serving on the staff as major of bri- 
gade. and shortly after vas detailed for the 
siege of San Sebastian, through the whole of 
which (11 July to 8 Sept. 1813) he acted as 
brigade-major to the corps of royal engineers. 
For his exertions in the effectual discharge 
ofthis onerous dutv and his distinguished 
conduct he was made a brevet lieutenant- 
colonel 21 Sept. 1813, and under the order 
of 1 June 1814 was decorated with the gold 
medal. 

He subsequently fought at the passage of 
the Bidassoa, and also at the battles of the 
[Xivelle and Xive on 10, 11, and 12 Dec. 1813, 
concluding his war service by sharing in the 
campaign of 1814, particularly at the passage 
of the Adour, blockade of Bayonne, and re- 
pulse of the sortie from that fortress. At the 
cessation of hostilities he joined the head- 
quarters of the army at Toulouse, and in 
July he returned to England. Some thirty- 
three years afterwards he wms awarded lor 
these distinguished services the war medal 
and five clasps for Ciudad Eodrigo, Badajoz, 
Tittoria, jS'ivelle, and Hive. 

On 4 June 1815 he was created one of the 
first companions of the Bath, and for the 
next six years held an appointment as com- 
manding engineer in the south of England. 
In 1821 he Avas made brigade major of the 
corps, and as such was on the staff’ of the 
inspector-general of fortifications at the ord- 
nance office in London, an appointment cor- 
responding to that of the present deputy ad- 
jutant-general, and held hy an officer of rank. 
He was selected for the duty on account of 
ffis^ weU-knOAvn administrative ability and 
intimate acquaintance with the large range 
of complicated details connected with the 
military and scientific business of the corps 
ot royal engineers, and so well did he fulfil 
the duties for which his energy, clear mind, 
and untiring acthfity singularly fitted him, 
that he retained the appointment until De- 
^mher 1842, or a period of tw'enty-tw’O years. 
He had been promoted major-general in 1841, 
and rose to the rank of full general and colonel 
commandant ofroyal engineers, and on 10 Nov. 
Ib62 was ad^'anced to the honour of a knight 


a daughter of the HeA’. E. Peach, rector of 
Cheam, Surrey. She died in 1860 without 
issue. On withdrawing from the actiA'e duties 
of his profession Ellicombe settled at W^orth- 
ing, where he died on 7 June 1871. 

i [Official Records ; Colburn’s United Service- 
Magazine, July 1871.] R. H. V. 

ELLICOTT, JOHN (1706 P-1772), clock-^ 
maker and man of science, son of John Elli^- 
cott, clockmaker, by Mary, his AAufe, was born 
in or about 1706. The elder Ellicott was 
apprenticed to John WMters 5 Sept. 1687 ; 
made free of the Company of Clockmakers 
6 J uly 1G96 ; chosen on the court of assis- 
tants of the company 19 Oct. 1726; and 
elected junior Avarden 29 Sept. 1731, and 
renter warden 29 Sept. 1732 (Oteeall, Cat ^ 
of JLihrary and Museimi of Company of 
Clochnakers, p. 100, Avhere the Ellicotts,, 
lather, son, and grandson, are confused ; At- 
kins and OvEEALL, Account of the Company 
of^ ClockmaJcers^ p. 87). He died in June 
17^33, in the parish of Allhallows, London- 
IrYall, administration of his goods being 
granted in P. C. C. on the 25th ot that month 
to his AvidoAAq Mary Ellicott. The son, Avho 
carried on business at 17 SAveeting’s Alley^ 
Hoyal Exchange (Kent, London IJirectory^ 
1738, p. 27; Baldwin, Guide to London, 
1752, p. 151), gained a great reputation for 
the beauty and excellence ot his Avork- 
mauship, and Avas appointed clockmaker to 
George III. Specimens of his art are much* 
prized. He was also a mathematician of 
considerable ability. In 1730 he submitted 
to the Royal Society an improA^ed pyrometer,^ 
to he again improved upon by*' EdAA'ard 
Troughton (Neltheopp, Treatise 07i Watch-- 
woiL, p. 224). It is figured and described 
in the ^ Philosophical Transactions,’ xxxix„ 
297-9, with which ef. ‘ Gent. Mag.’ xx. 119-22.. 
He Avas elected E.R.S. 26 Oct. 1738 (Thom- 
son, Siist. of Loyal /She., appendix N.) The 
following year he read to the society two 
papers giving ^ An Account of the Infiuence 
Avhich two Pendulum Clocks were observed 
to haA’e upon each other’ {Phil. Trans. voL 
xli. pt. i. pp. 126, 128), tw'o editions of vAffiich 
Avere afteiwards published separately, 4to,. 
London, n.d. Another interesting contri- 
bution AAXTs a series of three ‘ Essays towards 
discoA’ering the Laws of Electricity,’ read in. 
1748, and printed in ‘Phil. Trans.*’ xlv. 195,. 
203, 213 ; reissued, with the addition of part 
of a letter from the Abbe Nollet to Martin 
Folkes (concerning electricity), 4to, London,. 
1748. In June 1752 he communicated an? 
account of his invention of a compensated 
pendulum in ‘ A Description of Two Methods 
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fiia Trreo*iLliirities in. tlie Motion of dated 1/5/ is Addit. MS. 28101, f. 3b j see 
a cTol arisin^ &om the Influence of Heat also Addit. MS. 6209, f. 217. 
and Coid upon the Hod of the Pendulum, Epwaed ExmCOIt, the eldest son, harin? 
miv he prevented’ CP;/ 2 X Era/zs. xlvu. 479- been admitted to partnership about 1769 
494- cf. \nt. 2Iag. ^iii. 429-80) ; reprinted (Baibwi^, Guide to London, E 70, p. 113), 

J I7n?t Jt i.qji. ImcL sLicceeded to hisiatliers business, and 't\-as 


still used in small Ereiicii ciocKS maae lo ^^Lrenc. Luaty. .vxxv. 

.shorv and to sell, though it has longago heen Great Queen Street London,^. Eeh L 91 
abandoned in England ’ (Beckett, Eudimen- {ib. vol. Ixn pt. 1 . TO;!?-' 
tan TreatLe on Clocks and Watches and Ins sons, Edward Ellicott, carried on the 
Bells 7th edit pp 64-5). His other papers business at Sweeting s Alley, and became 
are ‘On the Specific Gravity of Diamonds ’ an active member of liis company being 
(FhU. Tmns. xliii. 468-72 ; cf. id. xlv. 433-4, , elected junior vrarden in 182b_ and 1829, 
4531, and ‘ Experiments in order to discover renter warden in 18-->0 L, semor warden 
■tlie Height to wliicli Eockets may be rnade in 1833, and master in lbtj4, an office be 
to ascend and to wbat Distance tbeir Height continued to fill until his death 8 July 
may be seen ’ (ib. xlvi. 578-84 ; cf. Sttjice- at the age of sixty-three (Atiiixs and Oves- 
LEY, Diaries and Letters., Surtees Soc., ii. ale, p. 89 ; Geiit. dSlag. nevr sei.\i. i }. 
374). Some observations by Charles Mason [Antliorities as above ; Atkins and Overall^ 
fior nrovino* the aoing of Eilicottb clock at Some Account of the Company of Clockmakers 

St. Helena, accompanied with remarks bv - . ... 

James Short, appeared in the ‘ Phil. Trans. ^ 
for 17G2 (lii. 534-42 ; also Sieeeley, loc. 
nit. hi. 460). Ellicott had made a delinea- 
tion of the complex line of the moon's motion 
about the same time as James Ferguson, hut 
he at once acknowledged Ferguson’s ec^ual 
title to the scheme (Nichols, Lit. Aiiecd. h. 
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By 1761 he had taken a house at Hack- 
ney, where he made observations of the tran- 
sit of Venus (Geiit. Aibry. xxxi. ^318). He 
died suddenly at Hackney in 1772, aged 57 
(Frobate Act Booh, P. G. 0.jl772 : BPlOMLBY, 


p. 165 ; Noavelle Biographie Generale, xt. 892, 
where French aiithoritie.s are cited j "^oods 
Curiosities of Clocks and Watches, pp. 137, 138, 
317; Nelthropp’s Treatise on Watch-work, pp. 
92, 100, 221.] G. G. 

ELLIOT. [See also Eliot, Eliott, and 
Elliott.] 

ELLIOT, ADAM (rZ. 1700), traveller, was, 
according to his * Narrative of my Travails, 
Captivity, and Escape from Salle, in the 
Ivingdom of Fez,’ a member of Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge, from 1664 to 1668, when 
he took his B.A. deg-ree. This much is cer- 


Cat. of JSnr/raved Portraits, p. 401). In Ms tain about bini {Cantabngienses Graduati 
willdatediS Oct. 1771, andproved at London p. 129), and tbe charge subseciuently brongbt 

-nr 1 .. A .. A ^ 1 ^(rainst} lum Ijy liis iitiis 

Ciates, of having been compelled to qmt the 
university in consequence of his debauched^ 
living, w’as evidently false. But the rest ot 
his career is obscure. According to bis own 


P6 March 1772, he described himself as ‘ of 
the parish of St. John, Hackney, watch- 
maker,’ and desired burial ‘ in the same vault 
with my late dear wdfe’ (registered in 
P. C. C.(91, Taverner). He left issue two 
■sons, Edward and John, and three unmarried 
-daughters, Deborah, Mary, and Elizabeth. 
A daughter died at Hackney, aged 50, Ju 
3Iay lf90 (Gent. 3Iag. vol. lx. pt. i. p. 477). 
Ellicott was a nonconformist, and he be- 
queathed 20Z. to the pastor (Palmer}, and lOZ. 


account, he travelled about the continent 
for the next two years, and was returning 
to England in June 1670, when he was 
taken captive by the Moors and sold as a 
slave. His descrip>tion of his captivity and 
escape is thrilling, hut not necessarily true 

• T . • T *1""" 'X'T' 1... TATI >1 “Tiinini n Afi 


to the poor of the dissenters’ meeting-house ’ in every detail- In Novemher Elliot reacaea 
in jMare Street, Hackney. A mezzotint o England, and for the next two years was «■ 
three-quarter length portrait of Ellicott, at' ' ' ^ t g . nc <■ 

the age of sixty-seven, engraved by Eobert 
Dunkarton after Nathaniel Dance, wms pub- 

_ « M’l'W- T .Tl * 


private tutor. In December 1672 he was ot- 
daiued priest by the Bishop of London.^ H© 
a^uujxitxtujjL axLCA , was then chaplain to Lord Grey of W erke, 

lished in 1772, the year of his death. He is after which he officiated in Dublin, until m 

' 1679 he was summoned to England as v it- 

ness in a lawsuit arising out oi Lord Grey ot 
"Werke’s will. He wms about to return to 
Ireland when he was apprehended on the 
evidence of Oates, who accused him of being 
a jesuit priest, and an apostate to Alahome- 
danism. Elliot gained his discharge without 


represented sitting. A fine impression, pre- 
sented to the Clockmakers’ Oompanv by his 
grandson, Edward Ellicott, in 1821, is now 
at the Guadhall (Oveeall, loc. clt.) ^Eour 
of his letters to Dr. Thomas Birch, 1752-16, 
a.re preserved in the British Museum, Addit. 
^Birch) MS. 4305, ffi 139-44 j another letter 
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bein^broiiglit to trial, but’^as reapprehended | 
in Dublin for abusing Oates, and fined 200Z. 
In ibS2 lie brought an action against Oates 
for defamation of character, and gained 20/. 
damages. Elliot’s ^ Apologia pro Vita Sua ' ' 
ivas published in the same year; it is sarcas- 
tically entitled ^ A. Modest Vindication of 
TitWOates the Salamanca Doctor from Per- 
juiT,* and contains the ^ Varratiye’ mentioned 
aboTe, Oates's depositions, and an accoimt of 
the trial between him and Elliot. It is evi- 
dently more ingenious than veracious, and 
the ‘Narrative’ wms amusingly burlesqued 
hv Bartholomew Lane, a partisan of Oates, 
in ‘ A Vindication of Dr. Titus Oates Lorn two 
Scurrilous Libels ’ (1683). 

Mhe TIodest Tindieation mentioned above.] 

L. C. S. 

ELLIOT, SiE CHAPtLES (1801-1875), 
admiral, son of the Ptight Hon. Hugh Elliot 
"q.T.handnephewof Gilbert Elliot, first earl of 
Minto [q-v.], was born in 1801, probably at 
Dresden, where his father was then the Eng- 
lish minister. He entered the navy in 1815, 
andinlSlG was midshipman of the Minden at 
the bombardment of Algiers. After serving 
in the East Indies and on the coast of 
Africa, he was made lieutenant on 11 June 
1822, and served in that capacity in the 
Hussar on the Jamaica station. In April 
1826 he was promoted to he commander of 
the hospital ship at Port Hoyal, and wms ad- 
vanced to post rank on 28 Aug. 1828. From 
that time he virtually retired from the navy, 
being actively and almost continuously em- 
jdoyed in the service of the foreign or colo- 
nial office. From 1830 to 1833 he was pro- 
tector of slaves in Guiana. In ISSJ, when 
commissioners were appointed to superin- 
tend affairs of trade in China, Elliot accom- 
panied them as secretary, and in 1837 became 
chief superintendent and plenipotentiary. It 
vvasjustat this time that the Chinese de- 
cided on putting a stop to the opium traffic, 
always illegal; but as the English merchants 
found it too lueratwe readily to giv'e up, 
smuggling to an enormous extent still con- 
tinued. Elliot had from the first seen that 
these conflicting determinations must lead 
to serious disturbance, and as early as No- 
vember 1837 had written home advusingthat 
a special commission should he sent out to 
arrange the business. The home government 
neglected to do this or to send any special 
instructions. The smuggling went on briskly ; 
the Chinese authorities grew more and more 
determined, and at last, with threats of vio- 
lence which there "were no means of resist- 
ing, demanded that all the ouium on the 
coast should be delivered up to be destroyed. 


As the only possible means of preventing a 
general massacre, Elliot ordered the ships to 
comply with the demand, and opium to the 
value of upwmrds of four millions sterling 
was accordmglv sun*endered and burnt. All 
trade was meantime prohibited, and the death 
of a Chinaman, slain in a casual fight with 
some English sailors, made a further ground 
of quarrel. Not only wms trade prohibited, 
hut the Chinese were forbidden to bring sun- 
phes 01 any kind to the resident English. 
This stoppage of supphes was strictly enforced 
by some war junks, and Elliot, strengthened 
by the arrival of the Volage frigate, gav'e 
orders for these to be dispersed ; at the same 
time he declared the port and river of Can- 
ton to be in a state of blockade. In January 
1840 active hostihties began, V'irtually under 
the direction of Elliot, acting in his civil 
capacity and in concert with his cousin, Rear- 
admhal George Elliot [q. v^.], and afterwards 
with Sir James John Gordon Bremer [q. v.], 
by whom the Bogue forts, commanding the 
passage of the Canton rAer, ■were taken and 
destroyed; after which Elliot was able to 
conclude a preliminary treaty with the Chi- 
nese local authorities. By both governments 
was this treaty disavov\’ed. The war began 
afresh, and the troops were on the point of 
storming Canton, when Elliot, interposing, 
admitted it to a ransom of 1,250,000/. It 
was his last action as agent in China, Mr. 
Pottinger arriving to supersede him. 

Elhot was afterwards charge d’affaires in 
Texas 1S42-6, gov^ernor of Bermuda 1846-54, 
of Trinidad 1854-6, andof St. Helena 1SG3-9. 
In 1856 he ‘was nominated a civil K.C.B. 
His nav’al promotions during this time were 
merely honorary, on the retired hst ; he be- 
came rear-admiral 2 May 1855, vuce-adniiral 
15 Jan. 1862, and admhal 12 Sept. 1865. 
He died at V'ittey combe, Exeter, on 9 Sept. 
1875. 

[O’Byrne’s Nav. Biog. Diet.; Times, lr5 Sept. 
IS 75 ; Walpole’s Hist, of England, v. 290.] 

J. K. L. 

ELLIOT, Sib GEORGE (1784-1863), 
admiral, second son of Gilbert Elliot, first 
earl of IMinto [q. v.], was born on 1 Aug. 
1784, and entered the navw in 1794 onboard 
the St. George with Captain Eoley, whom 
he successively followed to the Britannia, 
Goliath, and Elephant. He was thus, as a 
youngster, present in both of Hotliam’s ac- 
tions off Toulon, in the battle of Cape St. 
Vincent, and in that of the Nile ]see Eolex, 
Sib Thomas]. He was promotea to be lieu- 
tenant on 12 Ang. 1800, and in 1801 served 
in the San Josef and St. George, under Lord 
Nelson’s flag, though not having any imme- 
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diate part in the "battle of Oopenliagen. In 
April 1802 he was promoted to be com- 
mander, and in May ']803 went out to the 
Mediterranean as a volunteer with Nelson 
in the Victory. On 10 July Nelson appointed 
him to the Termagant sloop, and on 1 Aug. 
posted him to the Maidstone frigate, though 
owing to some irregularity the commission 
was not confirmed till 2 Jan. 1804 (I^elso7i 
Despatches, v. 150, 184). He was shortly 
afterwards attached to the sq^uadron off Cadiz, 
under Sir Richard Strachan, at which time 
Nelson, in writing to Lord Minto, said : ^ I 
assure you, on my word of honour, that 
George Elliot is at this moment one of the 
very best officers in our service, and his ship 
is in high order ’ {ih, v. 365). During the 
war Elhot continued actively employed on 
the home station, in the Mediterranean and 
the East Indies ; at the reduction of Java in 
August 1811, and in the suDpression of the 
Borneo pirates in June 1813. Erom 1827 
to 1830 he commanded the Victory guard- 
ship at Portsmouth, and in September 1830 
was nominated a C.B., and on 10 Jan. 1837 
was advanced to fiag rank. He was secre- 
tary of the admiralty from December 1834 
to April 1835, and one of the lords commis- 
sioners from that time till, in September 
1837, he was appointed to the command-in- 
chief at the Cape of Good Hope. This he 
held till February 1840, when he was sent 
on to China, to be at once commander-in- 
chief and joint plenipotentiary with Captain 
Charles Elliot [q. v.] His health, however, 
gave way, and in November he was compelled 
to invalid. He had no further service, but 
became, in course of seniority, vice-admiral 
on 13 May 1847, and admiral on 5 March 

1853; in November 1802 he was made a 

_ ^ 

K.C.B. He had long been in delicate health, 
and after a protracted illness, died in London 
on 24 Jime 1863. 

, He married, in 1810, Eliza Cecilia, daughter 
of Mr. James Ness of Osgodvie in Yorkshire, > 
and had a numerous family ; his eldest son 
is the present Admiral Sir George Elliot, 
KC.B. 

[O’Byrne’s Nav. Biog. Diet.; Times, 25 June 
1863 ; Nicolas’s Nelson Despatches, freq. (see 
Index at end of vol. vii.)] J. K. L. 

ELLIOT, Sm GILBERT, Lord Mi^-to 
(1651-1718), judge, of the family of Eliot of 
Craigend, wms born in 1651, being the eldest 
son of Gavin Ehot of Midlem Hill, Roxburgh- 
shire. Eor many years he practised success- 
fully as a writ er in Edinburgh . In 1 67 9, when 
William Veitch, the covenanting minister, 
who afterwards remained his lifelong friend, 
was arrested and tried for his nonconformity, 


Ehot was his agent, and went specially to Lord 

Shaftesbury to protest against the illeo-alitv 
of the x^roceedings against Veitch. He suc- 
ceeded in procuring a royal order to stay the 
proceedings against Veitch, and thus became 
w-ell thought of by the wffiig leaders. While 
the Earl of Argyll lay in prison he acted for 
him, and by great promptitude secured his 
escape before sentence was pronounced upon 
him. He became deeply imphcated in the 
subsequent plots against James, went over to 
Holland to prepare for the Earl of Argyll's, 
rising, acted as clerk to the council which the 
rebels held at Rotterdam, collected funds 
among the churches of Geneva and Germany 
for a rising in Scotland, and, retiuning to Scot- 
land, was actually in arms with the earl. He 
escaped by flight, hut was convicted and suf- 
fered forfeiture before the j ustices on 17 March, 
and was condemned to death by the court of 
justiciary on 16 July 1685 (Acts Scots FarL 
viii. 342, 490, xi. 259, 462 j Fountai^vEAU, 
Decisions, i. 366 ; "W odeow, Swff^erings of 
Chm'ch of Scotland, iv. 230). Having obtained 
the royal pardon he applied on 8 Nov. 1687 
for admission to the Faculty of Advocates, but 
failing to pass the required examination, be 
attempted it again with success on 14 July 
1688, and was admitted advocate on 22 Nov, 
following. Having been active in the Prince 
of Orange’s party, and a member of the depu- 
tation from Scotland which invited him to 
land in England, his forfeitme was rescinded 
by act of parliament on 22 July 1690, and in 
1*692 lie was knighted and appointed clerk 
to the privy council. He now enjoyed a large 
practice, and, though a member, was allowed 
to plead before parliament (Fouxtainhali, 
Decisio7is, i. 475 ; Notes, 230). He was created 
a baronet in 1700 and a judge of tbe court of 
session, in succession to Lord Phesdo, with 
the title of Lord Minto, on 28 June 1705, and 
Avas also a member of the court of justiciary. 
From 1703 he represented in parliament the 
county of Roxburgh, and his return was 
petitioned against in 1710. He was a com- 
missioner of supply in several years from 1696, 
and opposed the abolition of the separate Scots 
parliament. He died on 1 May 1718. He 
was twice married : first, to Helen Stephen- 
son, by whom he had one daughter, and, 
secondly, to Jean, daughter of Sir Andrew 
Carre, by whom he had one sou, Gilbert- 
(1693-1766), W'ho is separately noticed. 

[Brunton and Haig’s Senators, p. 480 ; Barton s 
Hist, of Scotland; Acts Scots Pari.; Veitch s 
Memoirs, p. 99; Luttrell’s Diary; Carstares 
State Papers, 625 : Life and Letters of Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, First* Earl of Minto, from 1715 to 
1806, edited by the Countess of Minto, 1871.J 

L A. H. 
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ELLIOT, Sir GILBEET, Lord 
(1693-1766 ), ScotcE judge, only son of Gil- 
bert Elliot, lord Minto (1651-1718), by Jean 
Garre of Cavers, bis second Tvife, was born in 
1693 or 1094. 'He studied law and was ad- 
mitted advocate on 2G July 1715. On bis 
father's death in 1718 he succeeded him as 
second baronet. In 1722 he was elected 
M.P. for Eoxburghshire. He represented that 
countv till 1726, when he was raised to the 
bench, on the death of Sir Francis Grant of 
Cullen. Following his father’s esamnle, he 
assumed the courtesy title of Lord iMinto. 
He was named a lord of justiciary on 13 Sept. 
1733 in succession to Sir William Calder- 
wood of Polton, and succeeded Charles Er- 
sMne of Tinwald as justice clerk on 3 May 
1703. He held both these offices at the time 
of his death, which took place somewhat 
suddenly at Minto on 16 April 1766. 

Elliot was not specially eminent as a 
judge, but he was widely known and had 
great influence in his own day. He was an 
accomplished man, extremely well versed in 
Italian literature, and an excellent musician. 
He is said to have first introduced the Ger- 
man flute to Scotland, a doubtful statement 
also made about his son Gilbert. He was 
an eager agriculturist, and was one of the 
members of an Edinburgh “'committee of 
taste for the improvement of the town.’ He 
was instrumental in introducing many im- 
provements into the county of Roxburgh, and 
the noble trees that still shade the glens at 
Minto were planted by him. He was an eager 
supporter of the Hanoverian succession. Dur- 
ing the rising of 1745 a party of the high- 
landers on the march to England suddenly 
a]3p eared before the house. His daughter Jean 
|i727?-lS05, authoress of the ^Flowers of 
the Forest’) with great presence of mind 
rushed to meet the visitors and treated them 
as welcome guests, while Elliot betook him- 
self in all haste to some near craigs, where 
he lav concealed among the brushwood. The 
rebels, satisfied with their hospitable recep- 
tion, departed without inquiring too care- 
fully after Elliot, who used to say that ^ he 
■owed his life ’ on this occasion to his daugh- 
ter, a reflection which is somewhat of an un- 
founded libel on the highlanders. 

Elliot married Helen Stewart of Allan- 
hank, by whom he had a large family of sons 
and daughters. Of these several attained 
distinction. Gilbert [q. v.] and Jane [q. v.] 
were eminent in literature. John [q. v." was 
the sailor who destroyed Thurot’s expedition 
(28 Feh. 1760). Andrew was the last English 
governor of Mew York. He used to tell a 
story, slight in itself, hut characteristic of the 
time and of his father. Andrew when a boy 


objected to the boiled mutton which seems 
to have been the eternal Scotch dinner dish 
of the period. The j udge heard the complaint 
almost with horror, and ordered the seiwant 
to give the lad boiled mutton for breakfast, 
dinner, and supper till he learned to like it. , 

[Brunton and Haig’s Senators of the College 
of Justice, p. 500 ; Lady Minto’s Life and Let- 
ters of First Earl of Minto (1871), vol. i., Intro- 
duction ; Anderson’s Scottish Nation, ii. 132 ; 
Foster’s Collectanea Genealogica ; Members of 
Parliament, Scotland- Scots Mag. April 1766, 
p. 223.] E. W-T. 

ELLIOT, Sir GILBERT, third baronet 
of Minto (1722-1777), statesman, philoso- 
pher, and poet, son of Sir Gilbert Elliot, se- 
cond baronet and lord of session (1693-1766) 
[q .T.], by Helen, daughter of Sir Robert Stuart, 
baronet, of Allanbank, and a brother of Jane 
Elliot [q, V.], was born in September 1722, 
and after attending Dalkeith grammar school 
entered the university of Edinburgh and sub- 
sequently studied at Leyden. Dr. Thomas 
Somerville, who was minister of Minto parish, 
mentions that he was ^ a distinguished clas- 
sical scholar ’ ( Otvn Life and Tmes, p. 120), 
and he himself states that he ^ had read over 
almost all the classics, both Greek and Latin ’ 
(Letter to Hume, 19 Eeb. 1751, inBiiRTO^^’s 
Life^ i. 326). He was called to the Scotch 
bar 18 Dec. 1742. His profession proved un- 
congenial to him (Letter to Baron Mure, 
28 June 1742, in Caldiaell Papers, ii. 28). 
He was appointed the first sheriff-substitute 
of Roxburghsliire, probably through his fa- 
ther’s influence. In 1754 he entered parlia- 
ment as member for Selkirkshire, and he was 
again chosen for the same county in 1762, 
hut in 1765 he exchanged it for his native 
county of Roxburgh, which he continued to 
represent till his death. In 1756 he was 
named lord of the admiralty, in 1762 trea- 
sm’er of the chambers, in 1767 keeper of the 
signet in Scotland, and in 1770 treasurer of 
the navy. On the death of his father in 1766 
he succeeded him in the baronetcy. Horace 
Walpole characterised Sir Gilbert Elliot as 
^ one of the ablest members of the House of 
Commons.’ The testimony as to his orato- 
rical gifts, though coloured by national par- 
tiality, is undeniable. Robertson tbe histo- 
rian told Somerville that no one in the house 
excelled him in ‘ acuteness of reasoning and 
practical information,’ and Boswell quotes 
his elocution as a model for Scotch orators. 
He particularly distinguished himself in the 
debate on the proposed extension of the militia 
to Scotland in 1751, and in the discussions 
on the expulsion of Wilkes from the House 
of Commons in 1769. At first he was a sup- 
porter of the party of Pitt and the Grenvilles, 
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"but afterwards lie became an adherent of tne 
party of Lord Bute, whom he endeavoured 
unsuccessfully to reconcile with Pitt. Lat- 
terly he became the special confidant of 
George III, and if not his adviser and mentor 
in his political policy, the chief advocate of 
that policy, On the occasion of the London 
riots in 1771 he appeared in the House of I 
Commons as the king’s special ambassador, 
and, by an inflammatory sioeech in regard to 
the threatened liberties of tbe house, virtually 
overruled North and carried a decision to 
which North was opposed, but to which he 
could not object. He supported the king in 
his unhappy policy towards America. When 
in 1775 a conciliatorv motion was introduced 
to allow the colonies to tax themselves, Elliot, 
by bringing the royal influence to bear on 
the Bedford party, secured a large majority 
against the motion. 

Elliot continued to retain his interest in 
literature and philosophy, and not only en- 
joyed the aec[uaintance of the principal lite- 
rary celebrities of the day in London, but 
numbered among his special friends the lead- 
ing members of the literary circle in Edin- 
hurgh. He was one of the original members 
of the Poker Club, instituted iu Edinburgh in 
1762. Home submitted to him his manu- 
script of the tragedy of ^ Douglas,’ Eobert- 
son of his ‘ History of Charles V,’ and Hume 
of his ‘ Dialogues of Natural Eeligion.’ Eor 
these ^Dialogues,’ which were written in 1751 , 
Hume wished Elliot to assist him in the part 
of Cleanthes, which represented to a great 
extent Elliot’s philosophical position. This 
he declined to do, and on returning the pa- 
pers wrote a long criticism on the ^ Dialogues,’ 
and also of Hume’s general theory of im- 
pressions and ideas, the rough draft of which 
was published by Professor Dugald Stewart 
in the notes to his ^ Preliminary Dissertation 
on the Progress of Philosophy,’ contributed 
to the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ with the 
remark that ^ this careless fragment exhibits 
an interesting specimen of the progress made 
in Scotland among the higher classes seventy 
years ago, not only in sound philosophy hut 
in purity of style.’ It was chiefly on account 
of Elliot’s advice that Hume refrained from 
publishing the ^Dialogues’ during his life- 
time. Somerville states that Elliot showed 
a ^ marked di^probation of the sceptical 
philosophy.’ He was an elder of the kirk of 
Scotland and a member of the general assem- 
bly, though on friendly terms with sceptics. 
Home and Baron Mure shared throughout 
life Ms special intimacy. In 1764 Hume 
applied to Elliot to use Ms influence to secure 
for Mm the proper credentials and appoint- 
ments of secretary to the embassy in Paris 


In 1764 he consulted Hume regardino- the 
education of his sons there, who, besides 
lectmg for them a suitable academy, was ac- 
customed to visit them regularly, and write 
their father detailed accounts of their welfare 
and progress. Horace Walpole made use of 
the journal of Elliot in his 'Memoirs of 
George III.’ Elliot is said to have left a 
manuscript volume of poems, but only a few 
of his^ verses have been published. " He is 
sometimes wrongly credited with the author- 
ship of the song ' Shepherd Adonis,’ which 
appeared in Eamsay’s ' Tea Table MisceUanv’ 
in 1724, wdien he was only two years of ao'e, 
Eq[ually erroneous is of course also the state- 
ment that he was the first to introduce the 
German flute into Ms country in 1725, a re- 
mark that has also been made about his 
father. His fame as a song-writer rests upon 
' Amynta,’ beginning, 

My sheep I neglected, I broke my sheep hoob, 

styled by Sir Walter Scott 'the beautiful 
pastoral song.’ It was printed in the first 
volume of Yair’s ' Charmer,’ 17 49. In vol. ii. 
of Johnson’s ' Scots Musical Museum ’ it was, 
by a mistake of the printer, published under 
the title ' My Apron Dearie,’ that being the 
name of the tune to which it was set. Elliot’s 
verses on Colonel Gardiner, killed at Preston- 
pans in 1745, ‘ ’Twas at the Hour of Dark 
Midnight,’ were printed in vol. iii, of John- 
son’s ' Scots Musical Museum ’ to the time 
of ' Sawnie’s Pipe.’ The ' Fanny’ of the song 
Tvas Colonel Gardiner’s daughter Eichmond, 
authoress of ' Anna and Edgar, or Love and 
Ambition, a Tale,’ Edinburgh, 1781. Some 
stanzas entitled ' Thoughts occasioned by the 
Funeral of the Earl and Countess of Suther- 
land in Holyrood House,’ published in ' Scots 
Magazine ’ 28 Oct. 1766, with the editorial 
note, ' composed we believe by a person of 
distinction,’ were repubhshed in ' Censuia 
Literaria,’ vol. viii., where they are attributed 
by Sir Edward Bridges to Sir Gilbert Elliot. 
On account of declining health EUiot went 
to reside at Marseilles, wdiere he died 11 Jan. 
1777. He married in 1746 Agnes, daughter 
and heiress of Hugh Dalrymple, second son 
of the first baronet of Hailes, who assumed 
the additional names of Melgund and Kin- 
nynmound on succeeding to the estates of 
Melgund in Forfarshire and Kinnynmoiind 
in Fife. A sprightly letter of La'dy Elliot 
to Hume is published in Burton’s ‘ Life of 
Hume’ (ii. 446-8). He had six children. 
His eldest son, Gilbert, first earl of Minto, 
and his second, Hugh, are separately noticed. 

[Life of Gilbert, first earl of Minto, by tbe 
Countess of Minto ; Burton’s Life of Hume ; 
Caldwell Papers (Bannatyne Club); Horace Wal- 
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jole’ri Letters; StenEouse's notes to Johnson's ; 
Sects 3Iusieal iMusenm; Somerrille's Own Life ' 
anl Times ; JessTs Eeign of Oeorge III.] 

T. F. H. 1 

ELLIOT, SiE GILBERT, first Eael op ' 
Ofaxo 11751-1314), governor-general of , 
India, eldest son of Sir Gilbert Elliot, tliird 
bar on ^^t, of Minto, in BoxburghsLire (1732- 
1777') 'q.T.'.bv Agues. daughter ofHiigli Dal- 
rvmple iMiirray Kynynmound, vras bom on 
2;i April 1751, and ^as educated first under a 
private tutor, and afterwards (1704-1766) at 
the Pension Militaire, Fontainebleau, where 
lie was a schoolfellow of Mirabeau, David 
Hume, then at Paris, acting as his guardian. 
The winters of 17 66 and 1767 he spent in Edin- 
burgh, attending the lectures on civil law, 
moral and natural philosophy, humanity, his- 
torv, and rhetoric. In 1768 he entered Christ 
Church, Oxford, as a gentleman commoner. 
Here he seems to have chiefly occupied himself 
with sport and society. Part of 1770 he spent in 
Paris, where he attracted the notice of Madame 
duDefland and other celebrities, and the vaca- 
tion of 1773on the PAine, In 1769 he had en- 
tered Lincolns Inn, and on 4 Mav 1774 he 
was called to the bar. He went the northern 
circuit, and soon obtained a certain amount of 
practice. In 1776 he was returned to parha- 
ment for Morpeth. Though a whig, he was in 
favour of the prosecution of the American 
war, and therefore gave a general support to 
the government. By 1782, however, he had j 
become convinced that the revolt could no , 
longer he suppressed, and went over to the 
opposition. About this time he made the 
acquaintance, which afterwards ripened into 
friendship, of Burke. Towards the end of 
the year he was compelled by symptoms of , 
pulmonary disease to leave England for Is ice, 
where he wintered, returning to England 
completely reinstated in health in the follow- 
ing summer. On his return to London he 
renewed his acquaintance with Mirahean, 
then staying in England, whom he enter- 
tained at Bath and Minto. Having on the 
dissolution of parliament (25 March 1784) 
lost his seat, he occupied his leisure in pre- 
paring, in concert with Burke, the case against 
^Yarren Hastings and Sir Elijah Impey. In 
September 1786 he was returned to parlia- 
ment for Berwick. On 8 Feh. 1787 he gave 
notice of motion on the subject of Impey’s 
conduct while chief justice of Fort YYilliam. 
The motion, however, did not come on until 
12 Dec. Elliot then in an eloquent speech 
opened the ease against Sir Ehjah Impey [q.v.] , 
caar^g him with perversion of justice in 
various instances, and particularly in the case 
of Maharaja Huncomar, whom he had sen- 
tenced to death for forgery. His motion that 


his complaint against Sir Elijah Impey he 
received and laid on the table was carried. 
The proceedings were protracted until 7 May 
1788, when Elliot made a second elaborate 
speech on the question, being supported by 
Burke. The debate was adjourned and re- 
opened by Elliot the next day. At the close 
of an animated discussion the motion was 
lost by 55 to 73. The case against Impey 
has recently been subjected to careful exami- 
nation by Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, in 
two remarkably able volumes, entitled * The 
Story of Niincomar and the Impeachment of 
Sir Elijah Impey,’ in which it is conclusively 
proved that there was not a tittle of evidence 
to support the charges rinsinuated rather than 
alleged’ hy Elliot. His attack on Impey 
raised the reputation of Elliot with his party 
so high that he was put forward on two oc- 
casions as a candidate for the speakership., 
flrst on 5 Jan. 1789 against Grenville, and 
secondly on 9 June following against Adding- 
ton. On both occasions he was beaten. At 
the general election of 1790 he wa.s returned 
for Helston, Cornwall. On 10 May 1791 he* 
moved the repeal of the Test Act, so far as 
it. applied to Scotland, but the motion was 
lost. On the outbreak of the French revolu- 
tion Elliot declared energetically against the 
policy of Fox, and exerted himself to detach 
Lord Portland from the influence of that 
statesman. On *5 Julv 1793 he received the 
degree of D.C.L. from the nniversitv of C>x- 
ford. In the following September be was ap- 
pointed civil commissioner at Toulon, where 
'.le arrived about the middle of Hovemher, 
and at once 0 lened his commission. By the 
20th of the foLowing month, however, Toulon 
had ceased to be in the possession of the Eng- 
lish. Elliot then proceeded to Florence, where 
he made arrangements for the relief of the 
refugees from Toulon, and endeavoured tO' 
animate the Italian states to a more vigorous 
resistance to the French. It was now* de- 
cided, wnth the consent of the inhabitants, to- 
assume the protectorate of Corsica. Elliot 
on 19 June 1794 assumed provisionally vice- 
regal powers, though he did not receive his 
commission from the British government unt il 
1 Oct. He governed constitutionally, open- 
ing the parliament of the island on 25 Hov.. 
1795. By making Pozzo di Borgo president 
of the coimcil of state, he alienated General 
Paoli, who conspired for the expulsion of the 
British from the island, hut was himself ex- 
pelled hy Elliot. Elliot’s policy was to make- 
Corsica the centre of British influence in the 
Mediterranean, and his commission invested 
bim with a general control over the move- 
ments of the fleet. It was hy his direction 
that Helson in Julv 1790 seized the harbour 
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■and forts of Porto Ferraio in tlie isle of Elba, 
by way of counterpoise to tbe recent occupa- 
tion oi* Leg-born by tbe French. In Septem- 
ber, however, he received from the Puke of 
Portland a despatch directing hirn to with- 
draw from Corsica, and he accordingly eva- 
luated the island on 26 Oct., and betook him- 
self to Naples, where he met with a splendid 
reception from the court. Here he remained 
until 15 Jan. 1797, when he sailed for Ens:- 
land, where he landed on 15 March 1798. 
In the following October he was raised to 
the peerage by the title of Baron Minto of 
Minto, in the county of Bovhurgh. On 
19 March 1799 he delivered in the House of 
Lords a weighty speech on the union with 
Ireland, which he supported mainly on the 
ground that it atforc.ed the only means of 
effectually controlling the mutual animosities 
■of catholic and protestant. In the follow- 
ing June he was appointed envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary at the 
court of Yienna, where his strenuous efforts 
to infuse energy into the conduct of the war 
with France were nnsnceessful. He obtained, 
indeed, on 20 June 1800 the conclusion of 
a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, 
hy which the emperor engaged, in considera- 
tion of a subsidy of 2,000,000z., not to make 
ppeace without the consent of his Britannic 
majesty. This treaty, however, was broken 
hv the treaty of Liineville on 9 Feb. 1801, 
and Elliot accordingly was recalled. He 
arrived in London at the end of November 
1801. In February 1803 he was elected a 
fellow of the Poyal Society and also of the 
Eoyal Society of Edinburgh. On the forma- 
tion of the whig ministry in 1806 Elliot re- 
ceived the office of president of the board of 
control, and was soon after appointed go- 
vernor-general of India. He sailed from Eng- 
land early in February, and reached Calcutta 
at the end of July 1807. He found the com- 
pany’s finances in considerable disorder, but 
bv careful management soon converted a de- 
ficit into a surplus, and that without resort- 
ing to cheeseparing economy. He recognised 
the importance of respecting the religious 
■views of the natives, and accordingly soon 
after his arrival established a censorship of 
the missionary press at the Danish settlement 
of Serampore, which had long been a source 
of danger to the state hv reason of the scur- 

u %■ 

riloiis libels upon the Mahommedan faith 
and Hindu mythology which issued from it. 
He also proMliited for a time the practice 
of employing native converts in preaching 
work. These judicious measures raised a ve- 
liement out cry in England that the governor- 
general was suppressing the propagation of 
the Christian religion in India, which was 
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entirely unj ustified hy the facts. In 1808 it 
became necessary to take measures for esta- 
blishing order in the recently annexed pro- 
vince of Bundelkhand, which had fallen into 
a state of complete anarchy. The country 
was mountainous, and the reduction of the 
fastnesses in which the robber chieftains who 
infested it had established themselves cost 
several campaigns and a considerable ex- 
penditure of treasure. The work was, how- 
ever, successfully completed in 1813. Elliot 
also found it necessary to despatch a force 
against Ahd-ul-samad Khan, a military ad- 
venturer wffio had possessed himself of Ha- 
riana. This expedition was brought to a 
successful conclusion in 1809. In order to pro- 
vide for the defence of the peninsula against 
an anticipated invasion hy the French by wav 
of Persia and Afghanistan, Elliot despatched 
in 1808 three missions to Persia, Lahore, and 
Cahill respectively, -with the view of esta- 
blishing offensive alliances with those states. 
The mission to Persia failed by reason of the 
hectoring tone adopted hy the envoy, Colonel 
Malcolm : that to Lahore, which was managed 
with the utmost tact hy Charles (afterwards 
Sir Charles) Metcalfe, also failed of its ori- 
ginal object, the Baja Ban] it Sing being 
more occupied with his designs against the 
Sikhs than with fears of a French invasion. 
Metcalfe, however, compelled him to sign a 
treaty ceding his recent acquisitions between 
the Jumna and the Setlej to the company 
(25 April 1809). For the mission to Cabul 
Elliot selected Moimtstuart ElpHnstone, -nrho 
on 19 April 1809 concluded a treaty (ratified 
at Calcutta on 17 June) with Shah Shnja, 
by which, in consideration of a subsidy, that 
potentate agreed to resist the advance of any 
French and Persian force, and to exclude all 
Frenchmen from his country for ever. This 
treaty, ho wever, was almost immediately ren- 
dered nugatory by the expulsion of Shah 
Shuja from Cabul by Shah Mahommed. Ne- 
gotiations were also entered into with Scinde 
the same year, which ultimately resulted in 
the conclusion of a treaty of general amity 
with the ameer of that country and the admis- 
sion of a resident. The suppression of the 
dakoits, who for years had infested Lower 
Bengal, of the pirates of the Persian Gulf, of a 
mutiny at Madras, and the defence of Berar 
against a formidable iiTuption of Pathans 
under Amir Khan also occupied Elliot’s at- 
tention during this year. In September he 
sent a small expedition to Macao to protect 
that port against the French ; hut the C/hinese 
declining such protection it w^as withdrawn. 
About the same time he annexed the island 
of Amboyna, and the entire group of^the 
Molucca islands in the following spring. 
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the end of ISll. Attempts yrere made from 
time to time during Elliot’s administration 
to compel the Isawab of Oude to introduce 
reforms into the oopressive fiscal system of i 
that statej but wit no lit success ; more ener- I 
getic steps would probably baye been taken | 
to that end had he continued long'er in office. 
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gem. mmot was at tne same time createa 
Tiscount hlelgund and Earl of Mint o (24 Feb. 
1S13). Lord Moira amved in October, and 
Elliot at once left for England, where he 
arriyed in May 1814. His term of office was 
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terial prosperity of India, as well as by a con- 
siderable extension and consolidation of the 
power of the company. He had long con- 
templated the introduction of reforms into 
the legal system, with the object of securing 
greater efficiency and des3atch.; hut no suh- 


01 Jrariiament respecting an v mon between 
Great Britain and Ireland,’ London, 1799, 
Syo, and elicited two replies, one from the 
Eight Hon. Patrick Buigenan in LL Fair 
Representation of the present Political State 
of Ireland, in a course of Strictures on two 
pamphlets,’ &c., London, 1799 ; the other, 
LLn Examination into the Princinles coti- 
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ixn aadress giyen by on lo iSept. 1810, 

in his capacity of yisitor of the college of 
Fort ^William, will he found in ‘'Public Dis- 
putation of the Students of the College of 
Fort IVilliam in Bengal, before the Eight 
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gal, and Yisitor of the College, together with 
his Lordship’s Discourse,’ Calcutta, ISll, 8yo. 

[Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, first 
Earl of Minto, from 1751 to 1 S 06 . . . edited by his 
great-niece, the Countess of Minto, London, 1874, 
Svo, 3 vols. ; Lord Minto in India ; Life and 


ot^^tlie curriculum of the college of Fort Maria, daughter of Sir George Amyand, hart., 
Yilliam, of which he was e.v ojicw yisitor. was horn at Lyons on 16 Hov. 1782, He was 
Elliot’s strength, which had shown symptoms educated at Edinburgh Uniyersity and was 
of decay during the last few years of his yice- afterwards trained for the diplomatic service. 


cident to the expedition to Jaya, and soon 1806 he was elected member of parliament 

for Ashburton, Deyonshire, which he con- 
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was 


ried, on 3 Jan. 1777, Anna Maria, eldest 
daughter of Sir George Amyand, by whom he 
had three sons and three daughters. His 
eldest son, Gilbert, and second son, Admiral 
Sir George, are separately noticed. 

Elliot’s speeches in parliament are usually 
reported at considerable length in Hansard. 
For his speech to the parliament of Corsica, 
on opening the session of 1795, see ^ II gra- 
zioso Discorso nronunziato dr ” 
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self with the whig party, and on the formation 
of Lord Grey’s ministry was appointed a 
priyy comicillor. In August 1832 he went 
as British ambassador to Berlin, where he 
remained for two years. His tenure of office 
had been uneyenttul, hut he was rewarded 
on his return with the G.G.B. On the ap- 
pointment of Lord Auckland as goyemor- 
general of India, Minto succeeded to his post 
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1835, and continued to preside oyer nayal 
affairs till the dissolution of Lord Melbourne’s 
second administration in 1841. It was said 
t his period 
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tinguislied only by tbe outcry raised at the 
number of EUlots^ who found places in the 
naval service. In Lord John Bussell’s cabi- 
net of 1846 Minto (whose daughter Eussell 
had married) became lord privy seal, and in 
the autumn of the following year he was des- 
patched on a diplomatic mission to Italy to 
ingratiate Sardinia and Tuscany, to assist in 
the carrying out of the reforms suggested by 
Pius IX oil his accession to the papacy, and 
generally to report to the home government 
on Italian affairs. Partly owing, no doubt, 
to the French revolution of 1848, the tour 
was an acknowledged failure so far as any 
oractical result was concerned, excepting that 
ae induced the lung of Naples to grant the 
Sicilians a separate ‘ parliament (hlXLMES- 
BtJEY, Memoirs^ ed. 1885, p. 127) \ though it 
was alleged by the papal authorities that 
Minto had given them to understand that the 
English government would be favourable to 
the parcelhng out of England into PLoman 
catholic episcopal sees. On his return Minto 
resumed his ministerial duties till the resig- 
nation in 1852 of Lord John Bussell, when 
he finally left office. He continued to sit and 
vote in the House of Lords, but otherwise 
took no part in politics. He died, after a 
long illness, on 31 July 1859, aged 76. He 
was an indifferent speaker and was undistin- 
guished hj admbiistratiTe capacity, but be 
possessed considerable influence in affairs of 
state. He was a fellow of the Boyal Society, 
an elder brother of Trinity House, and deputy- 
lieutenant for Boxburghshire. He assumed 
by royal license the additional surnames of 
Murray and B^mynmound. He married, on 
28 Aug. 1806, Mary, eldest daughter of Patrick 
Brydone of Coldstream, Berwickshire, and 
by her, who died at Nervi, near Genoa, on 
21 July 1853, he was the father of five sons 
and four daughters. His eldest son, Mhlliam 
Hugh, succeeded to his titles. 

[Anderson's Scottish Nation, ii. 132; Gent. 
Mag. 1859, 3rd ser. vii. 306 ; Times, 2 Aug. 
1859.] A. Y. 

ELLIOT, Ser HENBY MIEBS (1808- 
1853), Indian civil servant and historian, was 
the third son, one of the fifteen children, of 
John Elliot, colonel commandant of the 
Westminster volunteers, by a daughter of 
J. C. Lettsom, M.D. Born in 1808 he was 
educated from the age of ten at Winchester 
school, and destined for New CoEege, Oxford ; 
but the demand of the East India Company 
for^civilians beyond the numbers regularly 
trained at Haileybury tempted him to try 
for an appointment in their service, and he 
was the urst of the ‘ competition wallahs ’ to 
pass an open acamination for an immediate 
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post in India. !^Iis oriental languages as well 
as his classics and mathematics proved so 
good that he was even placed by himself 
in an honorary class (1820). He was assis- 
tant successively to the collector of BareOli 
the political agent at Behli, and the collector 
of the southern division of Muradahad ; secre- 
tary to the Sudder board of revenue for the 
North-West Provinces ; and (1847) secretary 
to the governor-general in council for the 
foreign de partment. In this capacity he ac- 
companied- Lord Hardinge to the Panjahand 
drew up an admirable memoir on its re- 
sources. As foreign secretary he also visited 
the western ffiontier with Lord Balhousie, 
on the occasion of the Sikh war, and negoti- 
ated the treaty with the Sikh chiefs relative 
to the settlement of the Panjah and Gujarat, 
and received theK.C.B. for hisserffices (1849 ). 
Throughout his official career he had devoted 
his leisure to study. At a very early period 
he conducted a magazine at Mhat which con- 
tained many valuable articles on Indian sub- 
jects. With a view to assisting the projected 
official ^ Glossary of Indian Judicial and P^e- 
venue Terms,’ he published in 1845 at Agra 
his ‘ Supplement to the Glossary,’ which is 
rightly described by Professor H. H. Whson 
as ^ replete with curious and valuable infor- 
mation, especially as regards the tribes and 
clans of Brahmans and Bajputs.’ A second 
edition appeared in 1860. His chief work, 
however, was the ‘ Bibliographical Index to 
the Historians of Mohammadan India,’ in 
which he proposed to give an analysis of the 
contents and a criticism of the value of 231 
Arabic and Persian historians of India, but 
of which he only lived to publish the first 
volume (Calcutta and London, 1849). Fail- 
ing health compelled him to seek a change 
of climate, and he died on his way home at 
Simon’s Town, Cape of Good Hope, 20 Dec. 
1853, aged 45. He married the daughter of 
W. Cowell, formerly judge at Bareilli. 

Elliot left behind him manuscript coEec- 
tions which were placed in the banes of com- 
petent scholars for publication. His histori- 
cal researches bore fruit in the ^ History of 
India as told by its own Historians,’ edited 
by JohnDowson [q_.v.], 8 vols. 1866-77, with 
a ‘ Sequel,’ edited by Sir E. C. BaEey [q. v. j, 
1886 ; and it is not too much to say that this 
magnificent work for the fU’st time establishes 
the history of India during the Mohammedan 
period on a sure and trustworthy foimdation. 
Elliot’s ^Memoirs of the History, Folklore, 
and Distribution of the Baces of the North- 
YYest Provinces ’ also found an editor in J. 
Beames, 2 vols. 1869. 

[Memoir in vol. i. of the History of I^dia^ as 
told by its own Historians, pp. xxviii4x; 





tiler of Gilbert, first Earl of Minto, Tras bom 
on 6 April 17r52. He ^as educated with ids 
elder brotlier Gilbert, first at fiome, and then 
from 1764 to 1766 at the Abbe Oiioquant’s 
scbool in Paris, ^rbere be struck up a friend- 
ship imth his fellow-pupil, the great Mira- 
beau, and accompanied his brother to Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1768. After two years at 
Oxford, he went to the famous military school 
at Metz, hut in 1771 his longing after a mili- 
tarv career was checked bvthe refusal of Lord 
Barrington, then secretary at war, to confirm 


ium as a cnnu. ums was a severe Diow to 
his hopes, and being foded at home, he went 
to Aienna in the hope of getting a commis- 
sion in the Austrian service. In this also he 
was unsuccessful, hut he determined to see 
war, and served as a volunteer with the Hus- 
sian army in the campaign of 1772 against 
the Turks, when, in the words of Eomanzow, 
the Bussian general, ‘ he distinguished him- 
self by a truly British courage.’ His father 
then used his infiiience to get hiTn a diplo- 
matic appointment, and in 1773, when but 
one-and-twenty, he was appointed minister 
plenipotentiary at Munich, and in 1775 repre- 
sentative of the kingdom of Hanover at the 
diet of Batisbon as well. He threw up this 
post in 1776 and returned to England, when 
his father and brother exerted themselves on 
Ms behalf, and in April 1777 he was sent to 
Berlin as envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to the court of Prussia. Ho- 


ins stay at Berlin, but he was recognised as 
an able diplomatist, and in 1782 he was 
transferred to Copenhagen. He remained in 
Denmark for nine years, years of great im- 
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wMch finally established Elliot’s reputation 
as a diplomatist. He had every need to ex- 
ercise his powers, for the Ein g of Denmark, 
in spite of Ms relationsMp to George IH, was 
by no means well disposed towards England, 
and it was with difficulty that Elliot could 


transferred to Haples. At Ms new post he 
struck up a warm friendsMp with the queen, 
the sister of Marie Antoinette, and former 
friend of Lady Hamilton, and came so farr 
under her infiuence that he angrily forbade Sir 
J ames Henry Craig [q. v. ], who was sent to 
Haples at the head of an English army, to 
leave Italy, and ordered him to defend" the 
Heapolitan dominions in Italy. Craig wisely 
refused, and took Ms army to Sicily, whither 
the king and queen of Haples speedily fled, 
and Elliot was recalled from Ms post. The 


m diplomacy attei tins behaviour, but they 
could not neglect the brother of the powerftil 
and influential Earl of Minto, and in 1809 
he was appointed governor of the Leeward 
Islands. He returned to England in 1 SI 3, 
and in 1814 was sworn of the privy council, 
and made governor of Madras. HotMng of 
importance happened during Ms term of office 
in India, wMch lasted until 1820. He after- 
wards lived in retfrement until his death on 
10 Dec. 1830. He was buried in W estminster 
Abbey. EEs son, Sir Charles, is separately 
noticed. 

plemoir of the Right Hon. Hugh Elliot, by 
the Countess of Minto, 1868.1 H. M. S. 

ELLIOT, JAHE or JEAH (1727-1805), 
poet, thii“d daughter of Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
second baronet of Minto [q, v.], was bom in 
1727, at Minto House, the family seat in 
Teviotdale. It is said that she early gave 


and that her father, lord justice clerk of Scot- 
land, took a pride in her criticisms on his law 
papers. Once, when she was about nineteen, 
she displayed much strength of character and 
presence of mind, by entertaining with grace- 
ful courtesy a party of Jacobites in search of 
her father as an obnoxious whig. He had had 
time to escape to the neighbouring crags and 
conceal himself, and the behayiour of Ms 
daughter completely outwitted Ms pursuers, 
who withdrew without accomplishing the 
object of their mission. Sir Gilbert was him- 
self a man of literary tastes. Besides Jane 
there was another poetical member of the 
family, her brother Gilbert [q. v.] whose 
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to liave suggested to Jane tlie subject of ber 
exquisite ballad ^The Flowers of tbe Forest. 
The story goes that as they were driviiig 
home in the family coach one evening in 1756, 
they talked of Flodden, and Grilbert wagered 
< a pair of gloves or a set of ribbons’ against 
his sister’s chances as a writer of a successful 
ballad on the subject. After this there was 
silence, and by the time the journey wms 
ended the rough draft of the song was ready. 
When presently it was published anony- 
mously, and with the most sacred silence on 
the part of the writer herself and of her 
friends as to authorships it won instant suc- 
cess. With the recent example of ‘ Hardy- 
knute’ before them, and in consideration of 
the quaint pathos and the touching and re- 
mote allusions of the ballad, readers were at 
first inclined to believe that Miss Elliot’s 
^ Flowers of the Forest ’ was a genuine relic 
of the past, suddenly and in some miraculous 
way restored in its perfection. iSTor is this 
to be wondered at, for no ballad in the lan- 
guage is more remarkable for its dramatic 
propriety and its exhaustive delineation of 
its theme. 

Within a few years afterl756 many changes 
took place in the family of Minto. Sir Gil- 
bert himself died, and was succeeded by his 
son Gilbert ; other sons were making their 
way in the world : and Jane Elliot with her 
mother and sisters left their home and settled 
in Edinburgh. One glimpse of the ladies in 
their city home may be taken from Lady 
Elliot Murray’s ^ Memoirs.’ She visited her 
relatives in 1772, and found the ‘ misses,’ she 
says, especially the elder ones, becoming ‘ per- 
fect beldames in that small society.’ Mani- 
festly there was very slight chance of sym- 
pathy between the mutually excluding cha- 
racters suggested by this criticism. Accord- 
ing to those who knew her best Jane Elliot 
was possessed of a certain aristocratic dignity, 
which would render her, together with her 
rare intellectual resources, comparatively in- 
different to the mere superficial glitter and 
bustle of social life. After ber mother and 
sisters had died, and she hved alone in the 
house in Brown Square, Edinburgh, while 
cautiously coming forward with the fashions, 
she was slow to break with the past, and was 
prone to condemn the novelties following in 
the wake of the French revolution. She is 
said to have been the last woman in Edin- 
burgh to make regular use of her own sedan- 
chair. Haying lived m the city from 1782 
to 1804, IMiss Elhot spent her last days amid 
the scenes of her childhood, and she died 
either at Minto House or at Mount Teviot, 
the residence of her younger brother, Admi- 
ral John Elliot [q, v.], 29 March 1805. 


Jane Elliot is not known to have written 
any other poem than the ^ Flowers of the 
Forest.’ Burns was one of the first to insist 
that this ballad was a modern composition 
and when Sir Walter Scott wrote his ^Bor- 
der Minstrelsy ’ he inserted it (in 1803) as. 

‘ by a lady of family in Koxbm'ghshire.’ To- 
gether with Scott, Eamsay of Ochtertyre 
and Dr. Somerville share the credit of dis- 
covering the authorship of the famous ballad. 

[Tytler and Watson’s Songstresses of Scotland,, 
vol. i. ; W. K. Carre’s Border Memories ; Profes- 
sor Veiteh’s History and Poetry of the Scottisk 
Border ; Grant AVilson’s Poets and Poetry of 
Scotland, vol. i. ; Chambers’s Scottish Songs prior 
to Burns.] T. B. 

ELLIOT, Jj3HN (1725-1782), antiquary, 
was born in 1725 in the parish of St. John- 
sub-Castro, Lewes, the son of Obadiah Elliot, 
proprietor of the brewery stiH existing in 
Fisher Street (Lower, Worthies of Sussex,, 
p. 329). After learning his rudiments at 
Lewes grammar school he was articled to an 
attorney, and eventually secured a good prac- 
tice, though it would appear that in his earlier 
years his love for antiquities gave rise to muck 
parental misgiving. "When free Horn parental 
restraint his business ]proved equally dis- 
tracting (Lee [Dthnitae'', Hist, of Lewes and 
Brighthelmstone, 1795, p. 344), ‘‘ and after he 
had taken unto himself a wife who was a pure 
regenerated methodist, the good woman’s 
anxiety for his spiritual welfare proved as 
gTeat a hindrance to the antiquarian investi- 
gations as his father’s for his temporal pro- 
sperity ’ (ibi) Elliot, however, was able to 
maintain a regular correspondence with se- 
veral antiquaries of repute, more particularly 
with Dr. (afterwards Sir W’’illiam) Burrell 
[q. v.], and with the Hev. John W^at son [q. v.], 
author of the ’’ History of the Earls of W arren 
and Surrey.’ To the former he bequeathed 
his ^manuscript collections of all sorts, hoimd 
or unbound, relative to Lewes or Sussex,' 
which were afterwards incorporated with 
BurreH’s manuscripts, now in the British Mu- 
seum, while to the latter he furnished much 
valuable information touching the feudal 
barony, as may be seen in the ' History ’ it- 
self (ed. 1782, ii. 245), and in J. G. Nichols’s, 
review in Nichols’s ^ Herald and Genealogist, 
vii.201,204,205,207. Elliot, who was elected 
a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 7 D^- 
1780 ([Goeg-h,] List. ofMeinhei'sofSoc.Antiq* 
4to, 1798, p. 33), died suddenly in Southamp- 
ton How, Bloomsbury, 28 Eeb. 1782, aged 57 
(^Gent. Mag. lii. 150; Brohate Act Booh, 
P. 0. C., 1782), and desired ‘ to be buried in 
the vault in St. Michael’s churchyard in 
Lewes with my father and mother.’ His win, ^ 
as ^of the Inner Temple, London, gentleman^ 
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dated 3 April 1770, witli codicil of 31 Oct. 
1779, was proved at London on 2 !Marcli 1782 
(rejistered in P. C. C., 127, Gostlin^). By 
his'^wife, Margaret Coot of Berwick-npon- 
Tweed, wlio sinwived kim, ke left no issue. 
He had brought together a choice antiquarian 
library at his chambers in the Inner Temple, 
whieli he directed to he sold after his death. 
He never published any of his collections, 
nor contributed to ■ Archgeologia.'’ Those of 
his manuscripts in the British Museum cata- 
loitiied separately are ‘ Notes on Camden’s 
Britannia,” ' Addit. MS. 5703; ‘Notes to 
a liegister of Lewes/ Addit. MS. 0351, f. 70 ; 
® Letters to Lev. Robert Austen [a Lewes 
antiquary], 1774, 1775/ Addit. MS. 0351, 
•IF, 43, 50 ] 53. 

[Authorities cited in the text.] G-. G-. 

ELLIOT, JOHN (d. ISOS), admiral, third 
son of Sir Gilbert Elliot (d. 1766) [q. v.], 
brother of Sir Gilbert Elliot (1722-1777) 
]q. v.], and uncle of Gilbert Elliot, first earl 
of Minto [q. v.ljWas promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant on SO April 1756, and the fol- 
lowing year, 5 April 1757, was posted to the 
RoyarJAilham . The appointment was merely 
nominal, but he was immediately transferred 
to the Hussar of 2S guns, which, during the 
latter part of 1757 and the summer of 1758, 
was attached to the sirand fleet under Hawke 
mid Anson. T 0 war ds the end of 1 75 8 he com- 
misioned the *Eolus, a 32-gun frigate then 
newly launched, and on 19 March 1759, while 
cruising on the south coast of Bretagne in 
company with the Isis of 50 guns, fell in with 
a squadron of four Erench firigates in charge 
of eonvov. The convov and two of the fri- 
.gates got cle-cir away, chased by the Isis ; the 
two others, Blonde and hlignonne, interposed 
to prevent the jEoIus following. After a 
sharp action the Mignonne was captured, but 
the Blonde made good her escape (Bextso^t, 
ii. 347). During the year the ^Eolus con- 
tinued on the coast of France, under the 
orders of Sir Edward Hawke, and on 27 Dec. 
sailed from Quiberon Bay on a cruise, in 
company with the Intrepid of 04 guns. Bad 
weather came on ; the two ships separated ; 
the _Eolus, blown ofl’ shore, was unable to 
work up to the Isle Grois, the appointed 
rendezvous ; and, her provisions running 
«hort, she put into Einsale on 21 Jan. 1760 
in order to get a supply. ‘ I purpose/ Elliot 
wrote to the admiralty, ‘ returning off Isle 
Groix as soon as they can he completed, in 
further execution of my orders.^ Continued 
bad weather and southerly gales, however, 
delayed the provisioning and prevented his 
sailing, so that he was still at Einsale on 
fi4 Feb., when he received a letter from the 


lord-lieutenant addressed to ‘ The Captain or 
Commanding Officer of His Majesty’s ships 
of war at Kinsale,’ informing him of the pre- 
sence of M. Thurot’s squadron of three ships 
in Belfast Lough, and of their having landed 
a strong body of troops at Carrickfergus. It 
was a circular letter, a copy of which was 
sent express to all the ports on the chance of 
finding ships of war at some of them. None 
were stationed on the coast ; the ^Eolus was 
at Einsale solely by the accident of the 
weather ; so also were two other 32-gun fri- 
gates, the Pallas and Brilliant, which had 
sought shelter there a few davs before. Tak- 
ing these two ships under his orders, Elliot 
immediately put to sea, and ‘ on the evening 
of the 26th made the entrance of Carriek- 
fergus, hut could not get in, the wind being 
contrary and very bad weather.’ Thurot, on 
his side, having failed in his contemplated 
dash at Belfast, had re-emharked his men on 
the 25th, but was detained by the same had 
■weather, and did not weigh till midnight of 
the 27th. According to Elliot's official letter, 
dated in Ramsay Bay on 29 Feh. 17G0 : ‘ On 
the 28th at four in the morning we got sight 
of them and gave chase. At nine I got up 
alono-side their commodore off the Isle of 
Mann ; and in a few minutes after, the ac- 
tion became general and lasted about an 
hour and a half, when they all thi'ee struck 
their colours.’ Thurot ’s presence on the coast 
had caused so much alarm that the news of 
his capture and death gave rise to excessive 
and undignified rej oicing. The action, credit- 
able enough in itself, was almost absurdly 
magnified by popular report, to such an ex- 
tent, indeed, that even forty-four years after, 
Nelson, writing to Lord Minto and speaking 
of Elliot, said : ‘ His action with Thurot will 
stand the test with any of our modem vic- 
tories ’ (Nicolas, Nelson DespatckeSj v. 366), 
In point of fact, the French force, though 
nominally superior, was disintegrated by dis- 
aflection, mutiny, and sickness. The ships, 
too, had been severely strained by the long 
;persistent had weather to which they had 
been exposed, and many of their guns had 
been struck below. 

On 7 March the ships and their prizes, 
having to some extent refitted in Ramsay 
Bay, sailed for Plymouth, but, meeting with 
a southerly gale, again put into Kinsale, and 
finally arrived at Spithead on the 25th. After 
a short cruise on the coast of France, and the 
capture of a brig laden with naval stores, 
W'hich was cut out from under the guns of a 
battery on Belle Isle, the -Eolus returned to 
Spithead. She was then ordered to he docked, 
and Elliot was meanwffiile appointed to the 
Gosport of 40 guns, in w’hich he convoyed 
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tile Baltic trade as far as tlie Sound. On 
Tiig return lie rejoined tlie _^jo1uS) and '^as 
sent to liis old cruising ground in the Bay 
of Biscay. In the spring of 1761 he again 
came to Spithead, bringing Tvith him a small 
privateer which he had captured ofP Cape 
Finisterre, He was then appointed to the 
Chichester of 70 guns, and sent out to the 
MediterraneaUj where he remained till the 
peace. From 1764 to 1771 he successively 
commanded the Bellonay the Firme, and the 
Portland as guardships at Plymouth, and in 
April 1777 he commissioned the Trident of 
64 guns. On 22 April he was ordered to 
wear a broad pennant and to carry over to 
hiorth America the commissioners appointed 
to negotiate with the revolted colonies. He 
arrived at Sandy Hook early in June, and 
for two months acted as second in command 
of the station, under Lord Howe. He 
then quitted the Trident and returned to 
England. Towards the end of 1779 he com- 
missioned the Edgar of 74 guns, one of the 
fleet which sailed on 29 Dec., under Sir George 
Podney, for the relief of Gibraltar. In the 
action off Cape St. Vincent on 16 Jan. 17 SO 
the Edgar had a distinguished share; and 
after the relief of the Rock, and on the de- 
parture of the fleet, Elliot remained behind 
as senior naval officer, but returned to Eng- 
land a few months later, a ship of the Edgar’s 
ske being found useless under the existing 
circumstances. Eor the next two years she 
formed part of the Channel fleet under Geary, 
Darby, or Howe, and on 12 Dec. 1781 was 
one of the small squadron with which Eem- 
penfelt effected his brilliant capture of French 
convoy, and, being the leading ship of the 
line as it passed the French rear, was for a 
time sharply engaged with the Triomphant 
[see Eempi:]s'telt, Richcaeu]. In June 1782 
Elliot was removed into the Romney, and 
was under orders to go out to the V^est Indies, 
with a broad pennant, when peace was con- 
cluded. From 1786 to 1789 he was governor 
and commander-in-chief at Newfoundland, 
and during this time, on 24 Sept. 1787, was 
advanced to flag rank. On 21 Feb. 1790 he 
became a vice-admiral, and during the Spanish 
armament hoisted his flag in the Barfleur. 
On 16 April 1795 he attained the rank of 
admiral, but had no farther service. His 
health was much broken, and during his latter 
years he led a quiet country life at his seat 
in Roxburghshire, Mount Teviot, where he 
died on 20 Sept. 1808. 

^ [Chpnock’s Biog. Nav. vii. 224 ; Naval Cbro- 
niele, ix. 425; Beatson’s Nav. and Mil. Memoirs ; 
Laughton’s Studies in Naval History, pp. 342- 
Official Letters in the Pubiic Becord 
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ELLIOT or Sheleox, NATBANTFt 
( 1705-1780), Jesuit, born 1 May 1705 en- 
tered the Society of Jesus in 1723 and’was 
admitted to the profession of the four vows 
in 1741. He adopted the alias of Sheldon 
his aunt Mary Anne, daughter of John EILio/ 
esq., of Gatacre Park, Shropshire, heino- the 
wife of Ralph Sheldon, esq., of Beolev, tVor- 
cestershire. In October 1748 he was ap- 
pointed rector of the college at St. Omer 
naving been previously socius to the provin- 
cial, Henry Sheldon, his cousin ; and from 
1756 to 1762 he was rector of the English 
College at Rome. In 1766 he became rector 
of the Greater College, Bruges, and later in 
the same year he was nominated provincial 
of his order in England. Mobile holdino- this 
office he resided in the family of hlr. j^evill 
at Holt, Leicestershire, where he died on 
10 Oct. 1780. 

The ^ Occasional Letters on the Affairs of 
the Jesuits in France’ was collected and pub- 
lished under his direction, together with ‘The 
J udgment of the Bishops of France concern- 
ing the Doctrine, Government, Conduct, and 
Usefulness of the French Jesuits,’ London, 
1763, Svo. He was also the translator of 
Pinamonti’s treatise on ‘ The Cross in its 
True Light : or, the height of Tribulation 
lessened,’ London, 1775, 12mo. 

[Foley’s Records, vii. 223 ; Oliver’s Collectanea 
S. J., p. 85 ; Gillow’s Bibl. Diet. ; De Backers 
Bibl. des Ecrivains de la Compagnie de Rsus 
(1869), p. 1719.] T. C. 

ELLIOT, ROBERT (y7. 1822-1833), cap- 
tain in the royal navy and topographical 
draughtsman from 1822 to 1824, made a 
series of sketches, taken on the spot, of views 
in India, Canton, and the Red Sea. These 
were worked up by Samuel Prout, Clarkson 
Stanfield, and others into finished drawings, 
and were published in parts by Fisher & Co., 
appearing 1830-3, under the title, ‘ Views in 
the East, comprising India, Canton, and the 
Red Sea, with Historical and DescriptiveLet- 
terpress by Emma Roberts.’ 

[Arnold’s Library of the Fine Arts, i. 152; 
Nagler’sKiinstler-Lexikon; Universal Catalogue 
of Books on Art.] L. C. 

ELLIOT, SiE WALTER (1803-1887), 
Indian civil servant and archfeologist, born on 
10 Jan. 1803, was a son of James Elliot of 
W olfelee, Roxburghshire, a member of a jimior 
branch of the old border family of Elliot of 
Lariston. His early education was conducted 
partly at private schools and partly at home 
under a piuvate tutor. In 1818 he was sent to 
Haileybury College, having obtained a miter- 
ship in the service of the East India Company 
at Sladras. Reaching India in 1821, he was 
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appointed to the public service in 1823, first 
as assistant to the collector and magistrate of 
Salem, from vrhicli office lie '^vas shortly after- 
wards transferred to the Southern Mahratta 
country, then administered hy the govern- 
ment of Madras. In the first year of his ser- 
Tice in that part of India he was present at 
the insurrection at KIttiir, when the political 
asent, Mr. Thacheray, and three officers of a 
troop of horse artillery sent thither to maintain 
order, and a large numher of men, were killed j 
Elliot and Stevenson, a brother assistant, 
beinii made prisoners, and detained for several 
weeks in the hands of the insurgents at great 
peril of their lives. In the latter part of Elliot’s 
service in the Southern Mahratta country that 
territory tvas annexed to the Bombay presi- 
dencv, "and Elliot, in the ordinary course, 
would have been retransferred to a Madras 
district, but at the special request of Sir John 
Malcolm, then governor of Bombay, he was 
allowed to remain until he left India on fur- 
lough in 1833. Leaving Bombay on 11 Dec. 
in that year in company with Mr. Bohert 
Pringle of the Bombay civil service, Elliot 
returned to Europe by way of the Bed Sea, 
landing at Kosseir, and riding across the 
Egyptian desert to Thebes, whence, taking 
the Is ile route as far as Cairo, he crossed into 
Palestine, and was present, in company with 
the Hon. Bobert Curzon, the author of ^ The 
Monasteries of the Levant,’ at the exhibition 
of the holy fire in the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, when so many people were killed 
(CtTEZOX, Monastey*ies of the Levant, ch. xffi.) 
After visiting Constantinople, Athens, Corfu, 
and Borne, ?ae reached England on 5 May 
I83t5. In the autumn of the following year 
he asrain embarked for India as private secre- 
tary to his relative, Lord Elphinstone, who 
had been appointed governor of Madras, and 
the remainder of his Indian service was spent 
in the Madras presidency. 

During the years immediately succeeding 
Lord Elphinstone’s retirement from the go- 
vernment, which took place in 1842, Elliot 
was employed upon the ordinary duties of 
a member of the hoard of revenue ; but in 
1845 he was deputed to investigate the con- 
dition of Guntur, one of the districts com- 
monly known as the Horthem Sirkars, where 
there had been a serious falling off in the re- 
venue and a general impoverishment of the 
people, caused, as Elliot’s inquiries proved, 
by the wasteful extravagance and extortion 
of the zemindars, and by the malversation 
of the native revenue officials. Elliot’s 
recommendations, involving, among other 
matters, a complete survey and reassessment 
of the district and the permanent resumption 
of the defaulting zemindaries, which had 


been already sold for arrears of revenue and 
bought in by the government, were sanc- 
tioned, although upon terms less liberal to 
the zemindars than Elliot had proposed ; 
and at the instance of the court' of directors, 
who pronounced a high encomium upon his 
work at Guntiir, he was appointed commis- 
sioner, with the powers of the board of revenue 
in all revenue matters, for the administration 

j 

of the whole of the northern sirkars. In 
this responsible charge he remained until 
1854, when he was appointed a member of 
the council of the governor of Madras. He 
finally retired from the civil service, and left 
India early in 1860. 

As a member of council Elliot’s duties, 
though not more arduous, were of a more 
varied character than those which had de- 
volved upon him as a revenue officer. Besides 
the various' revenue questions which came 
before the government there were many sub- 
jects of great public interest with which he 
was eminently qualified to deal. Among 
these were the question of native education, 
and such matters as the relations of the 
British government in India with Christian 
missions on the one hand and with the re- 
ligions endowments of the Hindus and Mu- 
hammadans on the other hand. "VTith the 
natives he had throughout his service main- 
tamed a free and friendly intercourse. Na- 
tive education was a subject to which he had 
long paid considerable attention. He had 
also been throughout his Indian life a cordial 
friend, and, in his private capacity, a gene- 
rous supporter of clrristian missions. In con- 
nection with education he vras a staunch 
advocate of the grant-in-aid system. Mffiile 
senior member of council it devolved upon 
Mm, owing to the illness of the governor, 
Lord Harris, to preside on the occasion of 
the public reading at Madras of the queen’s 
proclamation issued on her majesty’s assump- 
tion of the direct government of India. 

In addition to his labours as a public ser- 
vant Elliot devoted much time to investiga- 
tions into the archaeology and the natural his- 
tory ot India. At a very early period of his 
residence in the Southern Mahratta country 
Elliot commenced his arch£eological inquiries. 
M'orking in concert with a young Brahman 
who was attached to his office, he mastered 
the archaic characters in which the old in- 
scriptions were written, and during the re- 
mainder of Ms life in India employed much of 
Ms leisure in deciphering and translating the 
inscriptions found by him in various parts of 
the countrv. In zoolosrv, ornithology, and 
botany he took the keenest interest. In 1837 
he published in the ^Journal of the Boyal 
. Asiatic Society’ a paper on ’Hindu Inscrip- 
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tions ; ’ and from tliat time to the end of his 
life he 'vvas a frequent contributor to one or 
other of the journals which deal with the ob- 
jects of his fayourite researches. The journals 
named at the foot of this article all contain 
contributions, some of them numerous contri- 
butions, from his pen, the results of accurate 
and intelligent observation, recorded in a 
clear and popular style. His most important 
work is his treatise on the coins of Southern 
India, published in 1885, when the author 
was in his eightv-third year, which forms 
part ii, of the third volume of the ‘ Interna- 
tional Kumismata Orientalia,’ and contains 
an interesting account of the ancient races 
and dynasties of Southern India, derived 
from the inscriptions and coins which have 
been discovered. A remarkable fact con- 
nected with this treatise, and with all Elliot’s 

/ 

later compositions, is that when they were 
■wTitten the author, who had been extremely 
near-sighted all his life, was all but blind, 
latterly quite blind, and had to depend upon 
the pen of an amanuensis to commit them to 
paper, and upon the eyes of relatives and 
friends to correct the proofs. His collection 
of South Indian coins, about four hundred 
in number, and a collection of carved marbles 
belonging to a Buddhist tope at Amravati, 
which he made when residing in the Guntur 
district in 18-1:5, are now deposited in the 
British Museum, where the marbles are placed 
on the walls facing, and on each side of, the 
grand staircase. 

^ During the last twenty-four years of his 
lifr Elliot resided principally at his house at 
M olfelee, taking an active jpart in parochial 
and county business. At his house, which 
was quite a museum, he was always glad to 
receive and instruct persons w’ho" were en- 
gaged in his favourite studies. He possessed 
a singularly calm and equable temper, and 
bore with unfailing patience and resignation 
a deprivation which to most men with his 
tastes and with his active mind would have 
been extremely tijing. His intellectnal vigour 
remained undiminished literally to the last 
hour of his life. On the morning of the day 
of his death, 1 March 1887, he dictated and 
signed with his own hand a note to Dr. 
Pope, the eminent Tamil scholar, stating 
that on the previous day he had read (i.e. 
heard read) with much appreciation a notice 
of Dr. Pope’s lorthcoming edition of the 
‘ Kiirxal,’ and that, notwithstanding loss of 
sight and advancing years, his interest in 
oriental literature continues unabated, ’and in- 
quiring whether his correspondent could sug- 
gest any method of utilising certain ^ disjecta 
fraginenta’_^connected with Erancis White 
ElUs [q. V.], which he had collected many 


years before. la the evening he died -ndth 
little or no suffering. 

In recognition of his services in India Elliot 
was created in 1866 a K.C.S.I. In 1877 he 
was appointed a fellow of the Ptoyal Society 
and in 1878 he received from the university 
of Edmhiiigh the degree of LL.D. He was 
a deputy-lieutenant and magistrate for Eox- 
hiirghshire. In 1839 he wms married at Malta 
to Maria Dorothea, daughter of Sir David 
Blair, halt., of Blairqnhan, Ayrshire, who 
survives him (1888), and by whom he left 
three sons and two daughters. 

Elfrot s pi incipal W' riting's are contained m 
the following publications : ^ Indian Anti- 
quary,’ vols. v. vi. vii. xii. xiv. xv. xvi,; 
‘Madras Journal of Literature and Science,’ 
vols. vii. X. xi. xiii. xv. xix. xx. xxi. ; Moumal 
of the Boyal Asiatic Society,’ 183/ ; Moiirnal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ 1851; ‘Flora 
Andhrica,' 1859 ; ‘Transactions of the Bota- 
nical Society,’ 1862, 1871; ‘Berwickshire 
National Club Joui-nal,’ 1867, 1872, 1873 
1874, 1878, 1881, 1887; ‘ Transactions of 
the International Congvess of Prehistoric 
Archaeology at Norwich,’ 1868 ; ‘Journal of 
the Ethnological Society,’ 1SC9, vol. i.; ‘De- 
port of the British Association,’ 1872; ‘Pro- 
ceedings of the Antiquarian Society of Scot- 
land,’ 1874, 1885; ‘Athenc^um,’ 10 April 
1875 ; ‘Proceedings of the Zoological Societ}’,’ 
1880; ‘International Niimismata Orientaha,’ 
vol. iii. pt. ii. 

[Obituary notice by the present writer in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for July 
1887, based partly upon information contained 
in the Records of the Madras Government, and 
partly upon personal knowledge.] A. J. A. 

^ ELLIOTSON, JOHN (1791-1868], phy- 
sician, son of a chemist and druggist, was 
horn ill 1791 in London. He received his 
preliminary education as a private pupil of 
the rector of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. He 
then proceeded to Ediiihurgh, and subse- 
quently entered Jesus College, Cambridge. 
He attended the medical and surgical classes 
of St. Thomas’s and Guy’s Hospital for three 
years, after which he was elected one of the 
assistants at Guy’s, which appointment he 
held for five years. In 1821 he graduated 
as M.D. At this time he exhibited consider- 
able fondness for the study of the action of 
medicines. This no doubt led to his thera- 
peutical experiments at a later period, when 
ne frequently alarmed his colleagues at Uni- 
versity College Hospital by administering 
to his patients extravagantly large doses of 
drugs usually considered as poisonous. His 
desire to he original led Elliotson into many 
eccentricities. In 1826 he discarded knee- 
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Lreeclies and silk stockings, ^vhicli were iken 
tlie ortliodox dress ol pliysicians, and lie was 
one oftlie lirst to wear a keardin this country, 
in is31 he was appointed professor of the 
practice of medicine in the nniversity oi Lon- 
don ; in this position he distinguished himself 
hy his lectures, which became at once exceed- 
ingly popular. To his energy and perseyerance 
the estabhshment of the University College 
Hospital was due, and he delivered in 1 
some lectures there which firmly established 
his reputation as a teacher. In 1829, at the 
request of the ] 3 resident of the Eoyal College 
of Physicians, he delivered before that body 
the ‘Lumley Lectures on the recent Im- 
provements in the Art of distinguishing the 
various Diseases of the Heart.’ These lec- 
tures were divided into thi‘ee parts : first, em- 
bracing diseases of the external membrane 
of the heart ; secondly, those of the internal 
membrane ; thirdly, those of the substance of 
the heart and the aorta. They were pub- 
lished in 1830, and about the same time 
Elliotson issued several expositions on in- 
teresting pathological facts. He also trans- 
lated Blumenhach's Physiology,’ to which 
he added very copious and comprehensive 
notes. Elliotson was the founder of the 
Phrenological Society, of which he was the 
first president. He was also elected presi- 
dent of the Eoyal Hedical and Chirurgical 
Society of London. At this time, 18-37, 
Elliotson had established his position as one 
of the ablest thinkers among the physicians 
of the metropolis. His ever active mind was ^ 
continually exercised on the new and often 
strange phenomena of the nervous system. 
Phrenology claimed much of his time and 
attention, and he professed to have esta- 
blished some facts in connection with its 
obscure phenomena. This led him to ex- 
amine the empirical conditions in connection 
with disease of the pseudo-science of Mesmer. 
He became an ardent student of mesmerism, 
and professed to have convinced himself of 
the substantial truth of the occnlt agency and 
of the abnormal phenomena produced by the 
manipulations, which excited considerable 
very unhealthy interest in the minds of a 
large number of the public. The sea7ices at 
his house were largely attended by the 
fashionable classes, and results obtained by 
practising on epileptic patients and designing 
girls were received by them as miraculous. 
These exhibitions and the earnest expression 
of his belief in tbe reality of mesmerism led 
to differences between Elliotson, tbe medical 
council of University College, and his col- 
leagues in general, which compelled him to 
resign his professorship in December 1838. 

During jais connection with hospital prac- 


tice Elliotson gave the first impulse to the 
advantages of clinical teachiug, and he was 
the earliest to adopt the practice of auscul- 
tation, which he did with singular skill. 
In 1829 he became Liimleian lecturer, and 
two years later he became professor of clini- 
cal medicine in the then new university of 
London. He was also the first to use the 
stethoscope. He had now reached the zenith 
of his fame. He was without doubt the fore- 
most among the eminent physicians of the 
day, and his lectiues were regularly reported 
in the ^ Lancet,’ which added much to their 
popularity and considerably increased bis 
practice as a consulting physician. 

In 1830 Elliotson published his ‘ Lumleian 
Lectures,’ and his Principles and Practice of 
Medicine ’ in 1839. isumerous papers were 
contributed by him to the Oledical Times ’ 
and other professional journals. After the 
resignation of his appointment in 1S3S he 
only once appeared in his offfeial capacity 
as a medica’. teacher, being nominated the 
Harveian orator in 1846. 

Although Elliotson continued to practise 
mesmerism upon his patients, he refrained 
from introducing the subject to any of those 
by whom he was largely consulted, ms 
diagnosis of the nature of disease was as 
searching and as skilful as it had ever been, 
and be prescribed with the greatest care and 
judgment the remedies best suited as cura- 
tive agents. But if the patient showed an 
interest in mesmerism, Elliotson at once gave 
full directions for producing the mesmeric 
coma, and was ready to recommend it as the 
only method by which relief was to he ob- 
tained. 

Eor several years Elliotson continued the 
Dractice of mesmerism, and received at his 
house crowds, before whom the extravagant 
phenomena connecting mesmerism with phre- 
nology vrere exhibited. He established in 
1849 a mesmeric hospital, at which numerous 
cures were said to have been effected. !N^ot- 
wutbstandmg the severity of the censures 
passed upon him for his advocacy of mes- 
merism, the breath of slander never ventured 
to attack his private character. ^Thackeray 
dedicated ^ Pendennis ’ to him (18-50) in grati- 
tude for his services, and he received a similar 
tribute from Dickens (Foesiee, Dickens, ii, 
86). Among other things he started a 
magazine, devoted to records of the effects 
produced by the practice of mesmerism, called 
the ^ Zoist.’" He continued it until the com- 
pletion of the thirteenth volume. 

His health failing him Elliotson was under 
the necessity of seeking some repose. He 
found this as a member of the famil^^ of Dr. 
E. S. Symes, who was one of Ms pupils, and 
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ever Ms most devoted friend. There, passing 
througli the stages of decline, lie c.ied on 
29 July 1808, in Davies Street, Berkeley 
Square," and was hurled in Mensal G-reen 
cemetery. 

[Catess Diet, of General Biog.l SSI : "Watford’s 
Men of the Time ; Lancet, 1868 ; Medical Times ; 
Zoist; personal knowledge.] R. E-t. 

ELLIOTT. [See also Eliot, Eliott, 
and Elliot.] 

ELLIOTT, CHARLOTTE (1789-1871), 
hymn-writer, daughter of Charles Elliott, by 
Eling, daughter of Henry Venn, sister of 
Henry Yenn Elliott [q.v.] and Edward Bishop 
Elliott [q. V.], was born 17 March 1789. She 
showed literary talent, and in her youth wrote 
humorous verses. After a severe illness in 
1821 she became a permanent invalid, and the 
influence of Cffisar Malan of Geneva, whose 
acquaintance she made in 1822, induced her 
to give up all secular pursuits. She wrote 
many religious poems, which appeared as 
* Hymns for a Week,’ of which forty thou- 
sand copies were sold ; ^ Hours of Son*ow ’ 
(1840 and many later editions), and the ^ In- 
valid’s Hymn Book.’ The last, privately 
•Drmtedin 1834, included ^ Just as I am,’ a 
!iymn which has had extraordinary popu- 
larity, and been translated ^ into almost 
every living language.’ She edited the 
‘ Christian Remembrancer Pocket-hook’ from 
1834 to 18o9, contributing many of ber own 
hymns. She lived with her father at Clap- 
ham, and then at Brighton. In 1845 she 
moved to Torquay, but in 1857 returned to 
Brighton, where she remained till her death, 
22 Sept. 1871. 

The Religious Tract Society has published 
‘ Selections ’ fi*om her uoems with a memoir 
by her sister, Mrs. Babington, and ^ Leaves 
from unpublished Journals, Correspondence, 
and Mote-hooks.’ 

[Information from the family ; Memoir as 
above ; Memoir by ‘ H. L. L.’ prefixed to an 
illustrated edition of ‘ Just as I am ’ (1885).] 

ELLIOTT, EBEMEZER (1781-1849), 
the corn-law rhymer, was born at the Mew 
Foundry, Mashorough, parish of Rotherham, 
Yorkshire, 17 March 1781. His father’s an- 
cestors were border raiders, ^ thieves, neither 
Scotch nor English, who lived on the cattle 
they stole from both.’ His father, known as 
^ Devil Elliott,’ was engaged in the iron trade, 
was in politics an extreme radical, and in re- 
ligion an ultra-Calvinist. His mother came 
from near Huddersfield, where from time im- 
memorial her ancestors had lived on their lot 
of freehold ground. Hex health was had, and 
made ber life 'one long sigh.’ Elliott was 


one of a family of eleven, of whom ei^ht 
reached mature life. EUiott was haptisedV 
Tommy Wright, a tinker, of the same rehgioii 
persuasion as the father. He was fiLrst edu- 
cated at a dame’s school, then under Joseph 
Ramshotham at Hollis school, where he was 
‘ taught to write and little more.’ Yarious 
changes of school foEowed. In Ms sixth year 
he had the smaR-pox, which left Mm 'fear- 
fully disfigured and six weeks blind.’ TMs 
increased a natimal timidity of disposition and 
fondness for solitude. About fourteen he 
began to read extensively on Ms own account. 
He kept tMs up, though early engaged hi 
business, and fi-om sixteen to twenty-three 
working for Ms father without any other 
pecuniary reward than a little pocket-money. 
In his leisure hours he studied botany, col- 
lected plants and flowers, and was dehghtedat 
the appearance of ' a beautiful green snake 
about a yard long, which on the fine Sabbath 
mornings about ten o’clock seemed to expect 
me at tbe top of Primrose Lane.’ TTia love 
of nature, he says, caused him ' to desert both 
alehouse and chapel.’ Wheu seventeen he 
wrote Ms first poem, the ' Yernal Walk,’ dedi- 
cated to Miss Austen. Otherearlypieceswere 
' Second Muptials ’ and ' Night, or the Legend 
of Wharncliife,’ which last was described 
with some justice by the ' Monthly Review’ 
as the ' Aie plus ultra of German horror and 
bombast.’ His ' Tales of tbe Might,’ including 
'The Exile’ and 'Botbwell,’ were of more 
merit, and brought him high commendation 
from Southey. Then followed at various in- 
tervals ' Love,’ ' The Letter,’ ' They met again,’ 

' Withered Wild Flowers,’ ' Spirits and Men.’ 
This last was an ' epic poem’ of the world 
before the flood, dedicated, 'as evidence of 
my presumption and my despair,’ to James 
Montgomery the poet. There are occasional 
passages of genuine inspiration in all these 
ambitious poems, hut the turgid and pseudo- 
romantic also largely figure there. Imper- 
fections of education and a want of humour 
fully account for the defects. 

More practical and interesting, if more 
commonplace subjects, soon engaged Elliot fa 
undivided attention. He bad married at Ro- 
therham. His wife brought him a small for- 
tune. He invested it in the business, ' aheady 
bankrupt beyond redemption,’ in which Ms 
father had a share (Sexule, p. 93). The father 
had been already unfortunate in trading. His 
difficulties hastened Ms wife’s death, and he 
himself died soon after her, Elliott’s eiforts 
were unable to retrieve the fortunes of the 
firm. After some years of strenuous efibrt he 
lost every penny he had in the world, and was 
obliged to Hve for some time dependent on Ms 
wife’s sisters. His own misfortunes, as weE as 
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those of Ms parents, lie attributed to the ope- { 
ration of the corn laws. In 1821 Ms wife’s | 
relatives raised a little money, and witb. tbis 
as capital be started in business in tbe iron 
trade in Sheffield. On tbe whole be was very 
prosperous for a number of years. Some days 
be made as much as 20/. without leaving bis 
counting-house, or even seeing tbe goods from 
wMcb be made tbe profits. His prosperity 
attained its Mgbest point in 1837, when he 
Oiisht, be says, to have retired. He lost 
heavily after that for some time, but was able 
Eoti^'itbstanding to settle up Ms business and 
leave Sheffield in 1842 with about 6,000/. 
His losses here were again, be thought, due 
to tbe manner in wMcb the corn laws im- 
peded bis efiorts. 

At Sheffield Elliott was most active in 
bterature and pobtics, as well as in commerce. 
The bust of Sbjdiespeare in Ms counting-house, 
tbe casts of Achilles, Ajax, and Napoleon in 
Ms workshop typified the fact that he had 
other interests besides money-making. He 
engaged in the reform agitation, but was 
disappointed at what he thought the small 
results of the measure. He then engaged ac- 
tively in the chartist movement, and was 
present as delegate from Sheffield in the great 
pubbc meeting held in Palace Yard, bVest- 
mmster, in 1838. When O’Connor induced 
the chartists to repudiate the corn law repeal 
agitation, he withdrew from the chartist move- 
ment, for Ms hatred of the ^ bread tax' was all 
through the deepest principle in his life. He 
bebeved it had caused his father’s ruin, Ms 
ownlosses and disappointments, both as work- 
man and capitabst ; it was ruimng the country, 
and would cause a terrible revolution. Thus 
all Ms efforts came to be directed to the repeal 
agitation. ^ Our labour, our skill, our profits, 
our hopes, our lives, our children’s souls are 
bread taxed,’ he exclaims. He scarcely spoke 
or wrote of anything besides the corn laws. 
My heart, he writes, 

. , . once soft as woman’s tears, is gnarled 

In the gloating on the ills I cannot cure. 

It was tMs state of mind that produced the 
^ Corn-law Hhymes ' (1831), ^ Indignatio 
facit versus.’ They are couched in vigorous 
and direct language, and are full of grapMc 
phrases. The bread tax has ^ its maw like 
the grave ; ’ the poacher ' feeds on partridge 
because bread is dear j ’ bad government is 

The deadly will that takes 
What labour ought to keep ; 

It is the deadly power that makes 
Bread dear and labour cheap. 

They are free from the straining after effect, 
and from the rhapsodies, commonplaces, and 
absurdities wMch disfigure much of Elliott’s 


other poetry. Bepresenting the feelings of 
the opposers of the corn laws, the rhymes give 
us a truer idea of the fierce passion of the 
time than even the speeches of Cobden and 
Bright. Animated by somewhat of the same 
feelings as the ^Corn-law Ithymes' are ^ The 
Banter,’ ^ The YMlage Patriarch ’ (1829), and 
^ The Splendid YYllage,’ all vividly describing 
life among the poor in England. Elliott also 
wrote Heronah, a drama : ’ a brief and some- 
what curious piece on Napoleon Bonaparte,, 
entitied ' Great Folks at Home,’ and a large 
number of miscellaneous poems, including 
‘ Bhymed Hambies.’ After his retirement from 
business in 1841 Elliott lived at Great Hough- 
ton, near Bamslev, where he was chiefiv oc- 
cupied in literary pursuits. He died there,, 
having lived to see the hated ^ bread tax’" 
abolished, on 1 Bee. 1849, and was buried at 
Barfield Church. Y^ery shortly before Ms- 
death Ms daughter was mamed to John W at- 
kins, Ms biographer. Elliott had a family of 
thirteen cMIdren, most of whom, together 
with his wufe, survived him. Elliott was sl 
small, meek-looking man. Though engaged 
in many almost revoliitionai'y movements, 
and though once in danger of prosecution, 
he was really conservative by nature, and 
brought up two of his sons as clergymen of 
the established church. It was only under 
a burning sense of injustice that he acted as 
he did. ^ My feelings,’ he says, * have been 
hammered until they have become cold- 
short, and are apt to snap and fiy off in sar- 
casms.’ But except when roused he was good- 
natured and pleasant j too much given, Ms 
friends thought, to say kind things to the 
many scribblers who in later days sent their 
verses to him. ^I do not like to give pain,’ 
he remarked; ^writing will do these poor 
devils no harm, but good, and save them from 
worse things.’ As a speaker, Elliott was 
practical and vigorous, though at times given 
to extravagant statements. A bronze statue, 
by Burnard of London, subscribed for by the 
working men of Sheffield, was erected at a cost 
of 600/. in the market-place of that town, in 
1854, to the memory of Elliott. Landor wrote 
a fine ode on the occasion. The statue was 
afterwards removed to TV' eston Park. 

fWatkins’s Life, Poetry, and Letters of Ebe- 
nezer Elliott (1850); Searle’s Memoir of Ebe- 
nezer Elliott (1850); Early Autobiography in 
Athenseum, 12 Jan. 1850 ; B. E. Leader’s Be- 
miniscenees of 01dSheffield(lS76). Anewandre- 
vised edition of Elliott’s works, edited by bis son, 
Edwin Elliott, was published in 1876. Portraits 
are prefixed to Tait’s edition (Edinburgh, 1840), 
and an edition of the Splendid ViUage, &c.,pub- 
lished in 1 8 3 3 . An interesting critique by Carlyle 
on the Corn-law Bhymes is included in his 
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Essays, and Professor Dowden has ’?rritten a fe^ 
lines about him in T. H. AVard's English Poets, 
iv. 495-6 ; see also Notes and Queries. 5th ser. 
iii. 146, 6th ser. iii. 48S, 495 ; Sheffield Post 
Office Directory.] E. AY-t. 

ELLIOTT, EDWAEI) BISHOP (1793- 
1S75), divine, second son of Charles^ Elliott 
hy his second v^ufe, Eling, daughter of Henry 
Y^enn, and younger brother of Henry Y enn 
Elliott [q. V.], and of Charlotte Elliott [q.v.], 
was born 24’*Jiily 1793. He went to Trinity 
College, Cambriclge, w’here he graduated as i 
third ^senior optime’ in January 1816, and 
was elected to a fellowship in 1817. In the 
end of that year he joined his brother Henryk 
at Borne, made a tour to Italy and (J-reece, 
and returned to England in the spring of 
1819. He wrote the Seatonian prize poems 
in 1821 and 1822. In 1824 he accepted the 
vicarage of Tuxford, Nottinghamshire, in the 
gift of the college. In 1853 he received the 
prebend of Heytesbury, YViltshire, and be- 
came incumbent of St. Mark’s Church, Brigh- 
ton, opened in 1849 by the exertions of his 
brother Henry. He died 30 July 1875. He 
was twice married : (1) on 26 April 1826 to 
Mary, daughter of J. Kiing of Torwood, Sus- 
sex, by whom he had four children : Edward 
King Elliott, rector of Y\^orthing, Sussex; 
Henry Y" enn (died young) ; Eugenia, married 
to Bev. A. S jmge *, and Ylary, married to Bev. 
Clement Cohb. (2) 1 Oct. I835 to Harriette, 
daughter of Sir Bicliard Steele, bart . , by whom 
he had three children : Emily Steele, Anna 
Maria, married to Bev. B. 1). Ylonro, and 
Albert Augustus (d. 1883). Elliott was a 
member of tbe evangelical school, and was 
active in the discharge of his duties as a parish 
clergyman and as an advocate of missionary 
enterprise. He was specially interested in 
the study of prophecy. His chief work, the 
result of many years’ labour, appeared in 1844 
under the title, ^ Horoa Apocalypticae, or a 
Commentary on the Apoca Lypse Critical and 
Historical . . 3 vols. Sir James Stephen, 

referring to this work in his essay on the 
^ Clapham Sect,’ calls it a ‘ book of profound 
leamins’i singular ingenuitv, and almost be- 
witching interest. It went through five edi- 
tions, and has been more than once abridged. 
EUiott's interpretation agrees generally with 
that of the protestant commentators who iden- 
tify tbe papal power with Antichrist, and ex- 
pect the millennium to begin before the end 
of the nineteenth century. It led to several 
controversies with Hr. Candlish, Dr. Keith, 
and others. His other works, most of them 
bearing upon the interpretation of prophecy, 
are : 1. Sermons,” 1836. 2. ^ The Question, 
^‘YYbat is the Beast?” answered,’ 1838. 
3. Y’indicise Horarise ” (letters to Dr. Keith), 


1848. 4. ^ The Downfall of Despotism ’ &e 
1853. o. ^ The Delusion of the Tractarian 
Clergy” (upon the validity of orders), 1856. 

6. ‘ The YY'pburtonian Lectures from 1849 
to 1853,’ 1856. 7 . ‘ Apocalypsis Alfordiana ” 
(upon Dean Alford’s views of the Apocalypse). 

8. ‘ Confirmation Lectures, ’ 1865. 9.“ ^Me- 
moir of the fifth Earl of Aberdeen,” 1867. 

[Information from tbe family ; Christian Ob- 
server for October, 1875.] 

ELLIOTT, GBACE DALBYMPLE 
(1758 P-1S23), was the youngest daughter of 
HewDabymple, anEdinburgh advocate con- 
cerned in tbe great Douglas case, who was an 
LL.D. in 1771, and died in 1774. Hermother, 
on being left by her husband, had rejoined 
her parents, in whose house Grace was bom. 
She was educated in a Erench convent, was 
introduced by her father on her return into 
. Edinburgh society, and her beauty made such 
' an impression on Dr. (afterwards Sir) John 
Elliott [q. V.], an opulent physician, that be 
made her an offer of marriage 1771. Though 
much her senior he was accepted. Elliott 
mixed in fashionable circles, and his young 
wife was not proof against their seductions. 
After repeated intrigues she eloped in 1774 
with Lord Y^alentia, upon which Elliott ob- 
tained a divorce with 12,000/. damages. Grace 
was then taken by her brother to a French 
convent, but seems to liave been brought back 
almost immediately by Lord Cholmondeley, 
whose visit to Paris in November 1774 may 
have been made for that puipose. She be- 
came knovm as ‘ Dolly the tall,’ and gave 
birth, probably about 1782, to a daughter, 
who was named Georgiana Augusta Frede- 
rica Seymour. The Prince of YV ales claimed 
the paternity, albeit Charles YVindham and 
George Selwyn were thought to have pre- 
tensions, not to speak of Cholmondeley 
himself, who appears to have represented to 
Horace YA’'alnole that the child was bis. 
Tbe prince showed gieat interest in tbe 
girl, but according to Baikes prohibited 
her on her marriage from quartering the 
royal arms with the sign of bastardy. The 
prince probably introduced YIrs. Elliott to 
the Duke of Orleans (Egalite), who was 
in England for the third time in 1784, and 
about 1786 she settled at Paris. Tbe death 
of Sir John Elliott (1786) may have givenher 
greater freedom of action, and she received, 
or continued to receive, 200/. from his estate, 
besides having a handsome allowance from 
the Prince of Wales. Her daughter, brought 
up in the Cholmondeley family, and married 
from their house in 1808 to Lord Charles 
Bentinck at Chester, is said to have paid 
her several visits in Paris and to have been 
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roticed by 3Iarie Antoinette. An anonymous 1 
to^ist of 1788 speaks of Mrs. Elliott as/ an | 
occasional solace ’ of Orleans. Ske remained 1 
in France all tkroiigli the revolution, and | 
in 1859 ker eranddaugkter, Georgiana Au- 
gnsta Frederica ^entinck (1811-1883) only 
ckild of Ladv Ckarles, wko kad died in ISld, 
offered, against tke visk of ker family, first 
TO the British iNIuseiim and then to tke late 
Hr. Packard Bentley, a manuscript entitled 
^ Journal of mv Lite during tke French Ee- 
Tolurion.’ It vras stated to have been -written 
about 1801, on Hrs. Elliott’s return to Eng- 
land, for tke perusal of George III, to 'wkom 
Sir Baiid Dundas kad spoken of ker experi- 
ences, and Miss Bentinck produced as con- 
firmation of its authenticity her grandmotkePs 
miniature by Cosway, as also Orleans s minia- 
ture on a snuff-box presented by kirn to Mrs. 
Elliott, Tke manuscript was pnkksked by 
iMr. Bentley without alteration, except divi- 
kon into chapters and paragraphs, and the 
insertion of a short summary of Mrs. Ekiotf s 
life before and after tke revolution, appa- 
rently based on Miss Bentinck’s recollections 
of her grandmother’s conversation or on hear- 
say. The lapse of time may have impaired ! 
these recollections, but when we find equal | 
maccuracies in the journal itself it is difficult ^ 
to acquit Mrs. Ekiott of habitually embel- 
lishing her stories. Her very title is a inis- | 
nomer, for the work is confessedly a narrative 
written seven or eight years after the ex- 
periences it relates. She is not indeed directly ^ 
responsible for the statement that she was 1 
bom about 1765, which would make her nine 
years of age when divorced, nor for the sug- 
gestion that Bonaparte offered her marriage. 
Ske professes, however, to have been in four 
Paris prisons, whereas her name is not on the 
register of any of them. She describes as the 
most heartrending scene she ever witnessed 
the parting at the Carmelites of Custine and 
his wife, whereas Custine was never at the 
Carmelites, and his wife was not arrested 
tin two months after his execution. This 
and other inaccurate stories were perhaps bor- 
rowed from a Mrs. Meyler or Miglia, the 
English widow of an Italian, who was really 
in capti\ity with Beauharnais, Josephine, 
and Santerre. Possibly this Mrs. Miglia was 
herself as imaginative as her friend. But 
Mrs. Ekiott can be confronted not only by 
facts and dates hnt by her own testimony. 
She gives a highly piquant account of her 
imprisonment in the same room at Yersailles 
with the octogenarian Dr. Gem, Hnskisson’s 
great-uncle, whom- she represents as extremely 
self-possessed, going to bed (for want of can- 
dles) at seven, getting up at four to read 
Locke or Helvetius (in the dark?), and 


waking her at seven to try and argue her 
into scepticism. Mow in 1796 she told Lord 
Malmesbury that Gem cried the whole time- 
and was terrified to death, while Gem in his* 
turn spoke to Malmesbury and Swinburne of 
his fel-ow-prisoner and her dogs, of which tke 
lady savs notking. Mevertkeless the hook is 
very entertaining, and undoubtedly contains 
much that is true. She may be assumed to 
be correct when she akeges that she went to 
Brussels in 1790 to promote Orleans's preten- 
sions to the dukedom of Brabant, and again 
later on with a message from Marie Antoi- 
nette to Monsieur (Louis XYIII). The ad- 
dendum states that on ker return to England 
tke Prince of Y'ales was again enamoured of 
ker, that ske went back to France in 1814, and 
that in order to remain there she had to adopt 
a native, whereupon she selected the daughter 
of Orleans’s English groom, horn on French 
1 sok. This adoption, with its flimsy legal 
pretext, bears a suspicions resemblance to* 

I Madame de Genlis’s adoption of Hermione, 
i and we know that Orleans taught his mis- 
i tresses the art of fabricating pedigrees for 
their children- Mrs. Ekiott spent the last 
two years of her kfe at Ykle d’Avi’ay, near 
Sevres, where ske lodged with tke mayor, 
Dupuis. Ske died there 16 May 1883. The 
register, written by an ikiterate hand, styles 
her Georgette instead of Grace, and gives her 

O 7 

age as sixtv-three. 

[Journal of my Life, &c. ; P. Bentley's Letter 
in tke Times, 28 Jan. 1859 ; H. AYalpole’s Let- 
ters ; Journal of Thomas Raikes ; Diaries of Lord 
Malmesbur}’ ; Yike dAvray Register.] J. G. A. 

ELLIOTT, HEMRY Y"EMM (1798-1865),^ 
divine, born 17 Jan. 1798, was tke son of 
Ckarles Elkott of Grove House, Clapkam, by 
kis second wife, Eling, daughter of Henry 
Y^enn, the wek-known vicar of Huddersfield. 
Charles Elliott had eight children by his. 
second marriage ; Henry Y'enn was his eldest 
son and fourth child; other children were 
Charlotte Elliott [q. v.] and Edward Bishop 
Elkott [q. V.] Henry YAnn was sent to 
' school, under a Ylr. Elwell of Hammersmith, 
when eight years old. In January 1809 he 
was transferred to the Rev. H. Jowett of 
Little Dunham, N orfolk. He went to Trinity 
CoUege, Cambridge, in October 1810 ; became 
a scholar of kis college in 1811 ; and gra- 
duated as fourteenth wrangler in 1814, win- 
ning also the second chancellor’s medal. He 
was° elected to a fellowship of Trinity in 
October 1816. He had sufl'ered from over- 
work, and in July 1817 set out to recover his 
health by a foreign tour, which extended to- 
Greece, Constantinople, and Jerusalem, a 
I journey attended with some risk in those 
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days. la August 1820 lie xeturned to Eug- 
land. He resided for a time at Cambridge, 
and ^as ordained deacon in Hovember 1823 
and priest in June 1824. After bolding tbe 
icuracy of Ampton, Suffolk, for two years, lie 
returned to Cambridge in 1825. His father bad 
nowmoved to Westfield Lodge, Brighton, and 
soon afterwards built the proprietary chapel 
of St. Mary’s in that town. It was conse- 
crated 18 Jan. lS2r. Elliott was appointed 
the first preacher, and inherited the property 
upon his father’s death, 15 Oct. 1832. Eor 
a few years previous to 1832 Elliott held 
also the priory of St. John’s, Wilton, near 
Salisbury. He took pupils for a time, among 
whom were Sir Edward Eowell Buxton and 
the sons of Lord Aberdeen. He was after- 
wards fully occupied by his various duties. 
In 1832 he made proposals for the foundation 
of a school for the daughters of poor clergy- 
men, in imitation of the school founded by 
Ms friend Cams Wilson at Cowan’s Bridge, 
Yorkshire, in 1823. The school was opened 
as St. Mary’s Hall on 1 Ang. 1836. Elliott 
Mmself gave liberal donations, many of them 
anonymously, and during the rest of his life 
took an active part in its management. In 
September 1849 the new church of St. Mark’s, 
intended to provide for the district of Hemp 
Town and St. Mary’s Hall, was opened, after 
many obstacles had been overcomeby Elliott’s 
energy and liberality. Elliott took a promi- 
nent part in providing for the religious needs 
ef Bright on, then rapidly developing. He was 
a sincere evangelical, and especially anxious 
for the strict observance of Sunday. In 1852 
he spoke at a public meeting against the 
proposal for opening the Crystal Palace on 
Sundays, and his remarks were taken to 
amount to a charge of venality against the 
^ Times ’ for defending the measure. He re- 
pudiated the intention, hut was severely 
censured for Ms rash language. 

On 31 Oct. 1833 Elliott married Julia, 
daughter of John Marshall of Hallsteads, 
IHLeswater. She was a lady of poetical 
talent, and some of her religious poems are 
given in Lord Selborne’s ^ Book of Praise.’ 
She died of scarlet fever on 3 Hov. 1841, 
her fifth child, Julius, having been born on 
24 Oct. preceding. Her death was followed 
by those of Ms mother, 16 April 1843, Ms 
favourite sister, Mary, three months later, 
and Ms eldest son, Henry Venn, a very pro- 
mising lad, from the effects of a fall, on 
2 June 1848. His second son, Charles Alfred, 
is now a distinguished member of the Indian 
civil service. Julius Marshall, the third son, 
was Mlled on the Schreckhorn 27 July 1869. 
Elliott died at Brighton on 24 Jan. 1865. He 
left two daughters. 


His works consist of a number of separate 
sermons and a collection of hymns. 

[Life by Josiah Bateman, 1868.] 

ELLIOTT, JOHN, M.D. {fl. 1690), ad- 
herent of James II, was created M.D. of 
Cambridge by royal mandate in 1681 {Can- 
tab)'. Graduatij 1787, p. 129), and incor- 
porated on that degree at Oxford 11 July 
1683 (Wood, Fasti Oxon,^ ed. Bliss, ii. 388, 
who describes Elliott as a member of Cathel 
line Hall, Cambridge). Having been con- 
stituted a fellow of the Koyal College of 
Physicians by the charter of James II, he 
was admitted as such 25 June 1687, and at 
the general election of officers for that year 
he was appointed censor. Elliott, who was 
one of the few admirers of James H, spoke 
openly of the Prince of Orange as a traitor 
and usurper, Eor publisMng and dispersing 
on 10 June 1689 what purported to be LA 
Declaration of His Most Sacred Majesty King 
James the Second, to all His Loving Sub- 
jects in the Kingdom of England,’ ^ given at 
Our Court in Dublin Castle the eighth dav of 
May 1689 in the fifth year of our reign,’ he, 
along with Sir Adam Blair, Captain Henry 
Yaiighan, Captain Frederick Mole, and Eo- 
hert Gray, M.D., wms impeached by the 
commons of high treason and other crimes 
and offences, and committed to Newgate 
{Common^ Journals^ x. 195-6). After ap- 
pearing at the bar of the House of Lords, 
counsel were assigned him, and he was form- 
aDy remanded, 4 July, to await Ms trial 
{Lordi Journals^ xiv. 267). No trial, how- 
ever, took place. He was detained in cus- 
tody until 9 April 1690, when, by giving bail 
to the^ amount of 10,0001, he regained Ms 
liberty {ih. xiv. 454, 456, 457). In the fol- 
lowing December his bail was, upon his peti- 
tion, ordered to he discharged. Elliott’s name 
does not appear on the college list for 1693. 

[Hunk’s Coll, of Phys. (1878), i. 474-5; 
Lords’ Journals, xiv. 255-7, 264, 265, 266, 267, 
276, &c. ; Lnttrell’s Eelation of State Affaiis 
(1857), vols, i. ii. ; Cat. of College of Physicians 
in Brit. Hus.] G. Gr. 

ELLIOTT, SiE JOHN,M.D. (1736-1786), 
physician, son of a writer to the signet, was 
horn in Edinburgh in 1736, and, after educa- 
tion under Nathaniel Jesse, became assistant 
to a London apothecary, and after a time 
sailed as surgeon to a privateer. Having 
obtained plenty of prize-money in tMs pr- 
vice, he a.etermined to become a physician, 
graduated M.D. at St. Andrews 6 Nov. 1/59, 
and was admitted a licentiate of the College 
of Physicians of London, 30 Sept. 1762. 
A brother Scot, Sir William Duncan, then 
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the Mug 3 physician, gave Mm help, and he 
soon made a large income. In 1776 he was 
hnighted, was created a baronet '26 July 1778, 
and'became physician to the Prince of Wales. 
When attending the prince during an illness 
in 17S6 Sir John Elliott told the queen that 
he had been preaching to the prince against 
intemperance as any bishop could have done;’ 
to which the queen replied, ^ And probably 
with like success ’ (Dr. Lort to Eishop Percy, 
26 March 1786). On 19 Oct. 1771 he married 
Grace Daliymple [see Elliott, Gbace Dal- 
stitpleI, who ran away with Lord Yalentia 
in 1774.^ Elliott obtained 12,OOOZ. damages. 
He lived in Great Marlborough Street, Lon- 
don. He died, 7 Hov. 1786, at Brocket 
Hall, HertfordsMre, the seat of Ms friend 
Lord Melbourne. He was buried in the parish 
church of Bisho]DS Hatfield, and a tablet to 
Ms memory, with some lines by Jerningham 
on it, was put up by his uncle, Wulliam 
Davidson. He wrote ^ The Medical Pocket- 
Book, containing a short but plain account 
of the Symptoms, Causes, and Methods of 
Cure of the Diseases incident to the Hu- 
man Body,’ London, 1781, It is a series of 
alphabetically arranged notes. They are 
nearly all taken from books, and show him 
to have made few medical observations. He 
thought millipedes good for scrofula. He says 
that he drew up the notes for his own use in 
practice, and they prove that the stores of 
medical knowledge in Ms mind were small 
indeed. His other works are altogether com- 
pilations. They are : 1. Philosophical Ob- 
servations on the Senses of Vision and Hear- 
ing,’ 1780. 2. ^ Essays on Physiological 

Subjects,’ 1780. 3. L4.ddress to the Public 
■on a Subject of the utmost importance to 
Health,’ 17 80. 4. ^ Eothergill’s W orks, with 
Life,’ 1781. 5. ‘‘ An Account of the Princi- 

pal ^Lneral W aters of Great Britain and Ire- 
land," 1781. 6. Elements of the Branches 
of Natural Philosophy connected with Medi- 
cine,’ 1782. 

plunks Coll, of Phys. 1878, ii. 239 ; Works; 
Burke’s Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies of 
England, ISSS, p. 181 ; Chitterbnck’s History of 
the County of Hertford, 1821, ii. 371 ; Nichols’s 
Lit. niustrations, viii. 240—1 ; Notes and Queries, 
3rd ser. x. 161-2.] N. M. 

ELLIOTT or ELLIOT, YHLLIAM 
f 172 i -1706), engraver, born at Hampton 
Court in 1727, resided in London in Church 
Street, Soho, and produced some good land- 
scape^ engravings, remarkable for their taste 
and Ms free and graceful handling of the point. 
Great expectations were formed of him, hnt 
were frustrated by Ms early death in 1766, at 
the age of tMrty-nine. According to Strutt, 
lie was a man ^ of an amiable and benevolent 


disposition, and greatly beloved by all who 
knew Mm.’ His cMef engravings are the so- 
called ^ View in the Environs of Maestrieht/ 
from the picture by A. Cuyp in the collec- 
tion of the Marquis of Bute ; a ^ View of 
Tivoli’ (companion to the above), from the 
picture by Bosa da Tivoli, in the collection 
of John Hadley, esq. ; ^ The Flight into 
Egypt,’ afterPoelemhnrg; ‘ Kilganen Castle,’ 
after E. Wilson; ^Spring’ and ‘ Summer,’ 
after J. van Goyen; ^The Setting Sun,’ and 
other landscapes, after J. Pillement; ^The 
Town and Harbour of Sauzon,’ after Series, 
and other landscapes after Gaspar Poussin, 
Paul Sandhy, and the Smiths oJ’ CMchester. 
In a series of engravings from drawings by 
Captain Hervey Smyth of events during the 
siege of Quebec by General Wolfe in 1759, 
Elliott engraved LL View of the Fall of 
Montmorenci and the Attack made by General 
Wolfe on the French Intrenchments near 
Beanport, 31 July 17 59.’ He exhibited some 
of Ms engravings at the Society of Artistsfrom 
1761 to 1766. 

[Strutt’s Diet, of Engravers ; Huber et Boost’s 
Manuel des Curieux et des Amateurs de TArt ; 
Le Blanc’s Manuel de rAmateur d’Estampes; 
Graves’s Diet, of Artists, 1760-1880; Boydell’s 
and Sayer s Catalogues.] L. C. 

ELLIOTT, WILLIAM (^. 1792), Heu- 
tenant in the royal navy and marine painter, 
gained some repute from his paintings of the 
naval actions between 1780 and 1790. He 
first appears as an exMbitor in 1774 at the 
Free Society of Artists, with ^ A Perspective 
View of the European Factory at Canton in 
China/ and ^ A View of the Green, &c. at Cal- 
cutta in Bengal.’ At the Eoyal Academy 
he first appears as an honorary exMbitor in 
1784 with ^ A Frigate and Cutter in Chase;’ 
to the same exhibition he subsequently con- 
tributed ^Tbe Fleet in Port Eoyal Har- 
bour, Jamaica, after the Action of 12 June 
1781’ (1785), Wiew of the City of Quebec’ 
(1786), ^ Breaking the French Line during 
Lord Eodney’s Action on 12 April 1782’ 
(1787), ^ The Fire at Elingston, Jamaica, on 
3 Fel). 1782’ (1788), ^The Action between 
H.M.S. Quebec and Le Surveillant ’ and ^ The 
Action between H.M.S. Serapis and Le Bon- 
homme ’ (1789). Elliott was a feUow of the 
Incorporated Society of Artists, and contri- 
buted seven pictures to their exhibition in 
1790, and six to that in 1791, in which year 
he was president of the society. There are 
two pictures of the English fleet by him in 
the royal collection at Hampton Court. 
Elliott (then captain) died at Leeds on 
21 July 1792. Some of Ms pictures were en- 
graved, including ^The Dreadful Situation 
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of tlie Halsewell, East Indiaman, 6 Jan. 1786/ 
Tvliicli lie engraTed in aquatint himself. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Graves’s Diet, of 
Artists^ 1760-1880; Catalogues of the Royal 
Academy, &c.; Nagler’sKiinstler-Lexikon ; Gent. 
Mag., 1792, Ixii. pt. ii. 8S6.] L. C. 

ELLIOTT, SiK WILLIAM HENRAT 
(1792-1874), general, son of Captain John 
Elliott, R.ls., one of the comrades of Captain 
Cooli in his second and third voyages, vras 
horn in 1792. He entered the army as an 
ensign in the olst Eing s Own light in- 
fantry on 0 Dec. 1809. in January 1811 the 
51st ‘joined Lord Wellington’s army ^ while 
encamped within the lines of Torres A edras, 
and Elliott’s first battle was Fuent esde Onor 0 . 
He was present at the capture of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo and of Badajoz, and at the battle of 
Salamanca, and was promoted heutenant on 
13 Aug. 1812. During the retreat from Bur- 
gos he acted as aide-de-camp to Colonel 
Mitchell, commanding the first 'brigade of the 
seventh division, and was wounded in con- 
veying despatches under fire. In June 1813 
he was appointed acting aide-de-camp to 
Major-general Inglis, and served with him 
at the battles of the Pyrenees, when he w^as 
again wounded, and at theHivelle andOrthes. 
He was then appointed brigade-major to the 
first brigade, seventh division, in which capa- 
city he served until the end of the war. ElHo tt 
was next present with the 51st at the battle 
of Waterloo, and he had charge of the scaling- 
ladders at the siege of Oambrai. He was pro- 
moted ca-ptain on 9 Hov. 1820. Erom 1821 
to 1834 tie 51st was stationed in the Ionian 
Islands, and ERiott, who never left Ms regi- 
ment, was promoted major on 12 July 1831. j 
On 27 June 1838 he was promoted lieutenant- ' 
colonel, and he commanded the 51st in Axis- ' 
tralia, Y an Diemen’s Land, New Zealand, and 
at Bangalore, until 1852. In that year his 
xeglment was ordered for service in the second 
Burmese war, and Elliott was detailedto com- 
mand the Madras brisrade in the first cam- 

-I- ^ 

paign. Under the superintendence of General 
Godwin, Elliott’s brigade led the way in the 
fierce fighting of 10, 11, and 12 April 1852, 
in wMch Rangoon was captured, and in the 
storm of the Shwe-Dagon pagoda on 14 April. 
In the second campaign, which began in Sep- 
tember 1852, Elhott again had command of 
a brigade, consisting of Ms own regiment and 
two battalions of Madras native infantry, and 
he co-operated successfully in the capture 
of Donabyu, the stronghold of the outlaw 
Myat-toou, who had but a short time before 
defeated CaptainLoch. For these services he 
received a medal and clasp, was made a C.B., 
and made commandant at Rangoon, 'While 


there he discovered and suppressed on 20 Nov. 
1853 a plot which had for its aim the de- 
struction of all the English in Rangoon and 
thus saved the city. In 1855 he gave np tlie 
colonelcy of the regiment which he had so 
long commanded, and on 20 Jan. 1857 he 
was promoted major-general. He never again 
went on active service, hut he was made a 
K.C.B. in 1862, and appointed colonel of the 
olst on 1 June in that year; he was promoted 
lieutenant-general on 27 July 1863, made a 
G.C.B. in 1870, and promoted general on 
25 Oct. 1871. He died at his house, 20 Cam- 
bridge Square, London, on 27 Feh. 1874. 

[Wheater’s Record of the Services of the .olst 
Regiment ; Laurie’s Burmese Mars ; Annual Re- 
gister and London Gazettes for 1852-3 • Times 
3 March 1874.] H. M. S. * 

ELLIS, ANTHONY (1690-1761), bishop 
of St. David’s. [See Ellts.] 

ELLIS, ARTHUR AYRES (1830-18S7h 
Greek Testament critic, son of Charles EHis of 
Birmingham, was born in 1830 at Birmingham, 
and educated at King Edward’s School, under 
I Dr. Lee. He entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, as a subsizar in 1848, graduated as 
ninth in the first class of the classical tripos 
in 1852, was elected fellow in 1854, and took 
the degree of M.A. in 1855. He was or- 
dained soon afterwards, and fiRed the office of 
junior dean of his college, and that of divinity 
lecturer at Christ’s College. In 1860 he was 
presented by Trinity College to the vicarage 
of Stotfold in Bedfordshire, where he re- 
mained tiR his death on 22 March 1887. 
While resident in college he gave a great 
deal of attention to Bentley’s preparations for 
his edition of the Greek Testament, and in 
1862 he published at Cambridge the volume 
entitled ^ Bentleii Critica Sacra,’ wMch con- 
tains a considerable portion of Bentley’s notes 
extracted from his manuscripts in Trinity 
College Library, with the Abbe Rnlotta’s 
collation of the Vatican Codex (B), an edi- 
tion of the ‘ Epistle to the Galatians,’ given 
as a specimen of Bentley’s intended edition,, 
and an account of his collations. 

[Personal knowledge.] H. R. L. 

ELLIS, Sir BARRCW HELBERT 
(1823-1887), Anglo-Indian, horn in London 
24 Jan. 1823, was son of S. Helbert ElRs, a 
prominent member of the Jewish community 
in London, by his wife, Eanny, daughter of 
Samuel Lyons de Symons. Educated at 
University College School, he matriculated 
at London University in 1839 and went to 
Haileybnry. There he distinguished himself 
in aR branches of study, and left in 1843 as 
senior student to enter the civil service of 
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Bombay. His first appointment in India 1 
Tvas as "third assistant-collector and magis- | 
trate of Hatnagiri ; he promoted to the ; 
post of second assistant in 1S47, and in 1848 
•was made commissioner for investigating 
certain claims upon the Nizam’s government. ' 
In 1851 he arrived in Sindh as assistant-com- 
missioner, and from 1855 to 1857 was in charge | 
of the offices of chief commissioner during the | 
absence in England of Sir Bartle Erere. He 
was made special commissioner for jagirs or 
alienated lands in the province before leaving 
Sindh in 185S. In 1859 he was collector and 
niaffistrate at Broach, and, after serving as 
chief secretary of the Bombay government, 
was nominated an additional member in 1868 
and an ordinary member in 1865 of the 
Bombay council. Eive years later he was 
promoted to the viceroy’s council. In 1875 he 
returned to England, and was made not only 
H-G.S.I. but a member of the Indian council 
in London. He retired in due course from 
the council, on whose deliberations he exerted 
much iuliuence, in 1835. Ellis died at E vian- 
les-Bains, Savoy, on 20 June 1887, and was 
buried in the Jewish cemetery at AVillesden, 
Middlesex, on 28 June following. He was 
an excellent revenue and settlement officer — 
"^one of the ablest revenue officers of the 
Bombav Presidencv,’ in the words of Sir 
George BIrdwood. "While at Bombay Ellis 
was exceptionally popular with all classes of 
native Indians. He was at all times acces- 
sible to them, both in India and England, 
and the native newspapers eulogised him uu- 
stimedly at the time of his death. He left a 
sum of 2,500f. in trust for the poor of Ratna- 
jiri. his first official charge. He was not 
married. On his retirement from India he 
took a prominent part in the affairs of the 
Jewish community of London, being vice- 
president of the Anglo-Jewish Association 
and of the Jews’ College, where a portrait has 
been placed. Ellis published a report on edu- 
cation in Sindh (Bombay, 1856), and edited 
George Stack’s ‘ Dictionary of Sindhi and 
English’ ( Bombav, 1855). He was an active 
member ot the Royal Asiatic Society, which 
he joined in 1876. He founded a prize in 
Bombay University, and a scholarship there 
was established in his honour in 1875. 

[Memoir by Sir George Birdwood in .Tournal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, new ser. xix. 688 ; 
Times, 24 June 1887; Allen’s Indian Mail, 
28 June 1887; Jewish Chronicle (London), 
24 June and 1 July 1887; Brit. Mus. Cat.; 
Times of India, 27 June 1887.] 

ELLIS, CHARLES AUGUSTUS, Losn 
HoWAED DE "WiLLDEir AIVD Seaeosi) (1799- 
1868), diplomatist, elder son of Charles Rose 
Ellis, M..P. [q. Y.], afterwards Lord Seaford, 

TOL. xvn. 


by Elizabeth Catherine Hervey, only daugh- 
ter of John Augustas, eldest son of Frede- 
rick Augustus Hervey, earl of Bristol and 
Bishop of Derry, was born on 5 June 1799. 
On 8 July 1803 he succeeded his great grand- 
father, the Bishop of Derry, as Lord Howard 
de AValden. This title represented an ancient 
barony by writ, created by Queen Elizabeth 
in 1597, which had passed to the Bishop of 
Derry as representative through females of 
the younger daughter of the third Earl of 
Sufiblk, and it now again passed by the fe- 
male line to Charles Augustus Ellis, while 
the earldom of Bristol was inherited by the 
next male heir in the usual course. Lord 
Howard de W alden was educated at Eiou, 

, and on 4 April 1817 he entered the army as 
an ensign and lieutenant in the Grenadier 
guards. During the reductions in the strength 
of the army, made after the evacuation of 
France, Lord Howard de W" alden was placed 
on half-pay on 25 Dec. 1818. He again en- 
tered the Grenadier guards on 6 Jan. 1820, 

’ hut on 3 Oct. 1822 he was promoted captain 
in the Sth regiment and placed on half-pay. 
He took his seat in the House of Lords in 
1820, and Canning, when he came into power 
on the death of the Marquis of Londonderry, 
showed every disposition to assist the rela- 
tion of his dearest friend, George Ellis, and 
the son of one of his most trusted supporters, 
Charles Rose Ellis . In J uly 1824 Canning ap- 
pointed Lord Howard de Walden under-secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs, and in Janu- 
ary 1826 sent him as attache to Lord Stuart 
de Rothesay in his famous special mission to 
Rio de Janeiro. After his return from Brazil 
Lord Howard de Walden married, on 8 Nov. 
1828, Ladv Lucv Cavendish-Bentinck, fourth 
daughter of William Henry, fourth duke of 
Portland. On 2 Oct. 1832 he was appointed 
minister plenipotentiary and envoy extraor- 
dinary to the court of Stockholm, (}n 22 Nov. 
1833 he was transferred in the same capacity 
to Lisbon. During the thirteen years in which 
he held this appointment Lord Howard de 
Walden made his reputation as a diplomatist. 
He took up his duties while the civil war 
between theMiguehtes and the Pedroites was 
still raging, and he remained to see more than 
one pronunciamiento in the streets of Lisbon 
and Oporto. The queen of Portugal and her 
advisers were greatly inclined to trust to the 
English minister, and his influence upon the 
Portuguese policy and the development of 
parliamentary government in that country is 
of the greatest im]3ortance in the internal 
history of Portugal during the jmesent cen- 
tury. For his services to English diplomacy 
he was made a G.C.B. on 22 July 1838, and 
for his services to Portugal he was permitted 

T 
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to receive and vear tlie grand cross of tlie 
Portuguese order of the Tover and Sword in 
1S41. On 10 Dec. 1846 Lord Howard de 
l\"alden, who in the July of the previous year 
had succeeded his father as second Lord Sea- ^ 
ford, was appointed minister plenipotentiary i 
nt Brussels, and he remained at that court in 
that capacity for more than twenty years, 
enjoying the friendship both of Leopold I and 
Leopold II of Belgiiim. He died on 29 Aug. 
1868 at his country chateau of Lesve, near 
Hamtir, leaving a family of six sons and two 
dauafhters. 

o 

[Poreign Office Lists; Posters Peerage; ohi- 
tnary notices in Times and Illustrated London 
News, 12 Sept. 1863.] H. M. S. 

ELLIS, CHAELES EOSE, first Loud 
Seatoed (1771-1345), was the second son of 
John Ellis, who was himself second son of 
George Ellis, sometime chief justice of Ja- 
maica, and descendant of Colonel John Ellis, 
who settledin that islandinl6G5, andfounded 
a family there. He was horn on 19 Dec. 1771, 
and, having inherited a large "W" est India pro- 
exty, entered the House of Commons in 
larch 1793, when barely of age, as M.P. for 
Heytesbury. He was not a brilliant speaker, 
but through his cousin, George Ellis [q. v.], 
who was Canning’s intimate friend, he became 
acquainted with that statesman, of whom he 
remained a consistent follower until the end 
of his parliamentary career. In 1796 he was 
electee both for IV areham and Seaford, but 
preferred to sit for the latter place, and on 
2 Aug. 1798 he married Elizabeth Catherine 
Clifton, only daughter and heiress of John, 
lord Hervey. About the same period he 
purchased the estate of Claremont in Surrey, 
where he exercised a large hospitality, and 
he was re-elected for Seaford in 1802." His 
wife died on 21 Jan. 1803, and on S July of 
that year Ms infant son, Charles Augustus 
Ellis, succeeded his maternal great-grand- 
father, Frederick Hervey, earl of Bristol and 
bishop of Derry, in the ancient barony of 
Howard de IValden (see FostePw, Teerage), 
He lost his seat in 1806, but was elected for 
East Grinstead in 1807. He was re-elected 
for Seaford in 1812, and continued to repre- 
sent that place until his elevation to the peer- 
age in 1826. His importance in the House 
of Commons rested in his being the acloiow- 
ledged head of what was known as the H'est 
Indian interest, and Canning often found his 
assistance of great value to him, though his 
chosen intimate was George Ellis, who was 
one of the recognised wits of the time, and 
whose untimely death in 1815 was univer- 
sally lamented. " In 1826 Canning was allowed 
to nominate a friend for a peerage, and he 


nominated Ellis, to the surprise of everv one 
according to Greville, and he ^vas acoordincrlv 
created Lord Seaford on 10 July 1826 
ford died on 1 J uly 1845 at Wood End near 
Chichester, and was succeeded in his neemo-,;. 
by his elder son, Lord Howard de wK°a 
well-known diplomatist. ’ 

[Gent. Hag. October 1845.] H. H. S. 

ELLIS, CLEMENT (1630-1700), divine 
and poet, was born at the episcopal palace of 
Eose Castle, Carlisle, Cumberland, in 1630 
His father, Captain Philip Ellis, had been 
educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, under 
tbe tuition of Dr. Bamaby Potreip who, on 
being raised to the see of Carlisle in March 
1628, appointed Ms old pupil to be his 
steward. The bishop, who wms godfather to 
Clement, died before the outbreak of the civil 
war, in January 1641-2, but Captain Ellis 
kept possession of Eose Castle for the kin^, 
and stood a siege for some considerable time. 
On the castle beingtakenhe was imprisoned 
for twenty-six weeks and lost most of his es- 
tate(C<r£7 State Papers, Dom. 106 1-2, pp, 362 
621). Clement became a servitor of Queen s 
College, Oxford, in 1649, was afterwards a 
taberdar, and was elected a fellow in 1657 
(ih, 1656-7, pp. 23, 51, 242, 1657-8, pp. 201, 
216). He proceeded B. A. 2 Feb. 1653, M.A. 
9 July 1656 (Wooe, Fasti Od'on., ed. Bliss, 
ii. 175, 193). "While at Oxford he received 
several donations towards his subsistence, 
both before and after taking orders, from un- 
known bands, with anonymous letters in- 
forming him that those sums were in con- 
sideration of his father’s siiiferings, and to 
encourage Ms progress in his studies. After 
the Eestoration he had reason to believe than 
he owed these gifts to Jeremy Taylor and 
Henry Hammond, as part of the funds en- 
trusted to them for distribution among op- 
pressed loyalists (Wordswoeth, C7iristm% 
Biography, 4th edit. iv. 358 ??). Ellis thought 
it necessary to welcome Charles in some 
wretched lines addressed ^To the King’s 
most excellent Majesty, on his happie and 
miraculous Pijeturn to the Government of 
his Three (now) flourishing Kingdoms,’ foL, 
London, 1600, in which he frankly confessed 
Mmself to he ' much a better subject than a 
oqet.’ In 1661 he became domestic chap- 
lain to William, marquis (afterwards duke) 
of Newcastle ( Qal. State Papers, 'Dom. 1660-1, 
p. 502), by whom he was subsequently pre- 
sented to the rectory of Ehrkby-in-Ashfield, 
Nottinghamshire. In 1693 he was installed 
a prebendary of Southwell on the presenta- 
tion of Sharp, archbishop of York. EUis 
died 28 June 1700, aged 70. Before 1665 
he married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas 



RemingtorL of tlie East Eidiag of Yorksliire^ 
bv Triiom be bad four sons and one dangbter. 
His wife died in July 1691. Some of Ellis’s 
religious writings, from tbeir unaffected piety 
andEomely Tigour of style, enjoyed in tbeir 
day considerable popularity. That by which 
he' is still remembered is, * The Gentile Sin- 
ner, or En 2 :land’s Brave Gentleman charac- 
terized in'll Letter to a Friend, both as he 
and as he should he,’ Svo, Oxford, 1660. 
Of this little work, which was written in a 
fortnight, seven editions were called for dnr- 
inj the author's lifetime. Ellis wrote also : 
1 Pice J iiventut i sacrum. An Elegy on the 
Beath of the most virtuous and hopefuL young 
Gentleman, George Pitt, esq.,’ hto, Oxford, 
165S. 2. * Sermon [on Ps. cxviii. 22j d-3, 

dE, nreached d9 3Iav 1661, the Dav of his 
3Iajesty s Birth and happy Ptestoration,’ be- 
fore T\’illiam, marquis of Newcastle, in his 
house of '\Velt 3 eck, Ito, Oxford, 1661. 3. ^ The 
Vanitv of Scoffina' : in a Letter to a Wittv 
Gentleman’ (anon.), 4to, London, 1674. 
4. ‘^Catechism, wherein the Learner is at 
once taught to rehearse and prove all the 
main Points of the Christian Keligion,’ &c., 
Svrv, London, 1674. (Eepublished, with ad- 
ditions and a life of the author hy John 
Teneer, rector of St. Andretv’s, Chichester, 
Svo, 1738. J 5. ^Christianity in short; or, 
the Way to be a good Christian,’ 12mo, Lon- 
don (1082). 6. ‘ The Bight Foundation of 
Quietness, Obedience, and Concord, dis- 
covered in two seasonable Discourses [on 
Prov. xix. 21, and on Phil. ii. 3], shewing 
1 1 ) The Folly of Man’s Decrees. (2) The 
Stability of God’s Counsel. (3) The Prac- 
tice of true Humility,’ Svo, London, 1684. 
7. ‘ The Communicant’s Guide,’ 12mo, London, 
1685. 8. ^ Best for the Heavy-Laden ; pro- 
mised bv . , . Jesus Christ to all sincere 
believers, practically discoursed upon,’ 12mo, 
London, 1086. 9. ^ A Letter to a Friend, 

reflecting on some Passages in a Letter [by 
John Sergeant] to the I)[ean] of P[aiil’s, i. e. 
Edward Stillingfleet] in answer to the argu- 
ing part' of his hrst Letter to Mr. G[ooden, 
which is signed E.S., i.e. Edward Stilling- 
fleet] ’ (anon.), 4to, London, 1687. 10. 'The 
Beflecters Defence of his Letter to a Eriend 
[concerning the conference between Edward 
Stillingfleet and Peter Gooden] against the 
furious assaults of bir. J[ohn] S[ergeant] in 
his second Catholic Letter. In four Dia- 
logues (between J. S., a Boman Catholick, 
and C., a Catholick Christian) ’ (anon.), 4to, 
London, 16SS. 11. ^The Protestant Be- 
soived; or, a Discourse shewing the unrea- 
sonableness of his turning Boman Catholic 
for Salvation’ (anon.), 4to, London, 1688 
(reprinted in yol. i. of 'A Preservative 


against Popery,’ fob, London, 1738, in voL 
iv. of the 1848 edition, Svo, and in vol, iiL 
of Cardwell’s Enchiridion,’ Svo, 1837). 
12. ‘'Beligion and Loyalty inseperable. A 
' Sermon [on Prov. xxiv. 2i] preached at the 
assizes held at Nottingham, 5 Sept. 1690,’ 

I 4to, London, 1691. 13. ‘ The Necessitv of 
serious Consideration and Speedy Bepent- 
ance, as the only way to be safe, both living 
and dying,’ Svo, Lo^ndon, 1691. 14. ' The 

Folly of Atheism demonstrated to the capa- 
city of the most unlearned Beader,’ Svo, 
London, 1692. 15. ‘ The Lambs of Christ 
fed with sincere Milk of the Word, in a short 
Scripture Catechism,’ Svo, London. 1692. 
IG. ^ The Christian Hearer’s first Lesson. A 
sermon [on 1 Cor. iii. 7] preached at St. 
Mary’s Church in Nottingham, 4 Oct. 1694,’ 
4to, London, 1094. 17. ‘ The Sum of Chris- 
tianity,’ 3rd edit., Svo, London, 1703 (re- 
printed in vol. i. of Wordsworth’s ‘■'Christian 
Institutes,’ Svo, 1839). IS. ' Three Discourses ; 

I one on the Parable of Dives and Lazarus 
[Luke xvi. 19-31] ; the second on that of 
the L^njust Steward [Luke xvi. 1-9", and the 
third on that of the Ten Tirgins platt. xxv. 
l-12j. "With a Preface, giving some account 
of the Author’s Writings and Life ’ (edited 
by Thomas Ellis, the son), Svo, London, 
1704. 19. ^The Self-Deceiver plainly dis- 

cover’d to himself, or the serions Christian 
instructed in his duty to God ... In some 
■private Conferences between a minister and 
his Parishioner,’ Svo, London, 1731. Ellis 
Lkewise compiled a grammar for the use of 
his children, entituled ' Magnum in Parvo, 
an English guide to the Latin Tongue.’ Ac- 
cording to Noble his portrait at the age of 
sixty-eight was prefixed to his ^ Three Dis- 
courses ’ ( Cofitmimtion of Granger^ ii. 141; 
Geaxgee, Biog. Mist, of Bnqland. 2nd ed., 
iii. 299-300). 

[Wood’s Athenss Oson. (Bliss), iv 516-17; Ve- 
neer’s Life; Granger’s Letters, p. 133.] G. G. 

ELLIS, Bev. EDMUND (^. 1707). [See 
Elys.] 

ELLIS, EDWEN; (1844-1878), musician, 
received his professional training from his 
father, and appeared when a hoy of seven 
as solo violinist at Cremome Gardens. He 
joined the orchestras of the Princess’s and 
Adelphi theatres, becoming general musical 
director at the Adelphi about 1867, and com- 
posing a great quantity of music suitable to 
the dramas given there. Ellis also did some 
good work with the hand of the Queen’s 
Theatre, Liverpool, whither he had been sent 
for change of air. His health, however, did 
not improve, and he died aged 35, at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, 20 Oct. 1878. In a letter 
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to tte ^Era’ of 10 l^ov. the same year, Charles 
Eeade paid a cordial tribute to the memory of 
this ‘ dramatic musician and amiable man, 
recaUing to the mind of the playgoing public 
the yigiiant delicacy with which Ellis accom- 
panied a mixed scene of action and dialogue. 
His published compositions consisted of se- 
lections for small orchestra from Elotow’s 
* Alessandro Stradella,^ Thomas s ^Caid, and 
Offenbach’s ^ Belle Helene/ besides a few 
songs to words by Mr, Blanchard and others. 

[Athensenm, 1878, ii. 697; Era, 18/8, 41, 
2094; printed music in the British Museum 
Library; private information.] L. M. M. 

ELLIS, FRANCIS WHYTE {d. 1819), 
orientalist, became a writer in the l^ast India 
Company’s service at Madras in 1796. He 
was promoted to the oflS-ces of assistant-under 
secretary, deputy-secretary, and secretary to 
the hoard of revenue in 1798, 1801,^ and 
1802 respectively. In 1806 be was appointed 
judge of the ziUah of Masulipatam ; in 1809 
col ector of land customs in the Madras pre- 
sidency, and in 1810 collector of Madras. 
He died at Ramnad of cholera on 10 March 
1819. Ellis made his reputation as a Tamil 
and Sanskrit scholar. About 1816 he printed 
at Madras a small portion of ^ The Sacred 
Xurral of Tiruvalluva-Nayandr/ with an 
English translation and elaborate commen- 
tary (304 pp.) The Rev. Hr. G. TJ. Rope, who 
issued a new edition of the ‘ Sacred Kurral’ in 
1886, and reprinted Ellis’s as well as Beschi’s 
versions, described EUis as ‘ an oriental scholar 
of extraordinary ability.’ To the ^ Asiatic 
Researches ’ (voL xiv. Calcutta) Ellis con- 
tributed an accoimt of a large collection of 
Sanskrit manuscripts found at Pondicherry. 
These were shown to he compositions of Jesuit 
missionaries, who had embodied under the 
title of ^ Vedas ’ their religious doctrines and 
much legendary history in classical Sanskrit 
verse, with a view to palming them off on 
the natives of the Bekhan as the work of the 
Rishis and Munis, the inspired authors of their 
scriptures. According to Professor Wilson 
EUis also wrote ^ three valuable dissertations 
on the Tamil, Telugu, and Malayahm lan- 
guages.’ The Telugu dissertation was printed 
in A. D. OampbeR’s ‘ Telugu Grammar ’ 
(1816?). Manuscript notes survive to show 
that in early life Ellis tried to trace analogies 
between the Sonth Indian and Hebrew lan- 
guages. Among his paj^ers is a marvellously 
skilful explanation of the Travancore inscrip- 
tion, the oldest specimen of the Tamil lan- 
guage in existence. 

Ellis was deeply interested in the history 
and social condition of the natives of India, 
and was an expert on both subjects. ‘A 


reply [by Ellis] to the first seventeen ques- 
tions stated in a letter from the secretary to 
government in the revenue department, dated 
2 Aug. 1814, relative to Mirasi right,’ is one 
of the three treatises on Mirasi right printed 
hy Charles Philip Brown [q. v.] in his volume 
on the subject issued in 1852. In 1828 EUis 
drew np a paper entitled ^Desiderata and 
Enquiries connected with the Presidency of 
Madras,’ which was widely circulated after 
it had been translated into all the vernaculars. 

It dealt with the collection of information 
on all subjects, from language and litera- 
ture’ to arts, manufactures, and natural his- 
tory. Ellis left his papers — j^hilological and 
political — to Sir Walter Elliot, on whose 
death they passed to Dr. Pope. Dr. Pope 
has placed them in the Bodleian Library at 
, Oxford. 

[Prinsep’s Madras Civilians, 1886; Rev.G-. P. 
Pope’s Sacred Knrral, 1886; Brit. Mus. Cat.; 
Prof. H. H. Wilson in Imp. Diet, of Biog.; 
Athenaeum, 1875, i. 489; information from, tie 
Rev. Dr. Pope of Oxford.] 

ELLIS, GEORGE (1753-1815), author, 
the only and posthumous sou of George EUis 
(d. 175&), member of the house of assembly 
of St. G-eorge (Grenada, West Indies), by 
Susanna Charlotte, daughter of Samuel Long, 
member of the council of Jamaica, was born 
in 1753. He made his debut in literature as 
the author of some mock heroic couplets on 
Bath, its beauties and amusements, published 
anonymously in 1777, 4to. In 1778 appeared 
^Poetical Tales hy Sir Gregory Gander/ a 
12mo volume which was at once attributed to 
Ellis and had much vogue. Horace 'W alpole 
calls the tales ^ pretty verses ’ {Letter to the 
Earl of Strafford, 24 June 1783). Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, first earl of Minto, had ^ never read 
anything so clever, so lively, and so light.’ 
Years afterwards Scott refers to them in the 
introduction to the fifth canto of ^Marmion,’ 
which is addressed to Ellis. In 1783 Horace 
, Walpole (nt supra) notes as a sign of the 
anglomania prevailing in Erance that Ellis 
was favourite’ at Versailles. Ellis was 
one of the contributors to the ^ Rolliad,’ and 
in particular is said to have written the 
severe attack on Pitt beginning ‘ Pert with- 
out fire, without experience sage,’ in the 
second number of the first part. In December 
1784 he accompanied Sir James Harris, after- 
wards Lord Malmesbury, on his mission to 
the Hague, and was employed hy him in (h- 
plomatic business, thus gaining an insight 
into the secret springs of the Dutch revolu- 
tion of 1785-7, of which he wrote a history, 
iDublished anonymously in 1789, and trans- 
lated by ‘Monsieur/ afterwards Louis XVm> 
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into Frencli. A ^ IMemoir of a Map of tlie 
Countries compreiiended between tbe Black 
Sea and the Caspian/ pnblislied anonymously 
in 1 78S, has also been ascribed to EUis. In 1 790 
lie published a volume of selections from our 
eariy poetical literature, entitled ^ Specimens 
of the Early English Poets/ which obtained 
a weE-merited reputation as one of the most 
iudicions of such compilations. It was issued 
in an enlarged form, with an historical sketch 
of the progress of English poetry prefixed, in 
ISOl, and again in 1803, 3 vols. 8vo ; a foiuth 
edition appeared in 1811, a fifth in 1845, a 
sixth in 1851. In 1791 Ellis made a tour in 
Germany and Italy with Lord and Lady 
Malmesbury. He entered parliament in 1796 
as junior member for Seaford, one of the 
Cinque ports, his cousin, Charles Bose Ellis 
[q. T.~, afterwards Baron Seaford, being the 
senior member. He never spoke in the house, 
and did not stand for re-election. He accom- 
panied Lord Malmesbm’y to the conference 
at Lille in 1797, and wrote a long letter to 
Canning defending the English plenipoten- 
tiarv’s conduct of the negotiations. Shortlv 
after his return to England he was introduced 
to Pitt, and in concert with Canning founded 
the Anti- Jacobin.’ His connection with the 
‘BoUiad/ however, though condoned, was 
not forgotten, and once in Pitt’s presence he 
was pressed to give some account of it. He 
hesitated and showed some embarrassment, 
which Pitt promptly dispelled by the urbane 
and gracious manner in which he turned to 
him with the words of Lido to -lEneas : 
^ Immo age, et a prima die, hospes, origine 
nobis i. 753). Ellis appears to have 
been a constant contributor to the L4nti- 
Jacobin.’ He also edited in 1796, with a 
preface, notes, and appendix, Gregory Lewis 
IVav’s translations of select ^Eablianx’ of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, taken 
from the collection of Legrand d’Aussv ; a 
second edition appeared in 1800, and a third 
in 1815, 3 vols. 8vo. In 1801 he made the 
acquaintance of Scott, an acquaintance which 
soon ripened into an intimacy only termi- 
nated by death, A portion of the volumi- 
nous correspondence which passed between 
them will be found in Lockhart’s ^ Life of 
Scott/ from which also we learn that on his 
visits to London Scott was accustomed to 
stay with Ellis at his house at Sunninghill, 
near Ascot. ' Mr. Ellis,’ says Scott, ‘ was 
the first converser I ever knew ; Ids patience 
and good breeding made me often ashamed 
of myself going olF at score upon some fa- 
vourite topic’ {^Diaj'yf^ 29 Aug. 1826). In 
1805 Ellis published ^ Specimens of Early Eng- 
lish Bomances in Metre,’ 3 vols. 8vo, a second 
edition of which appeared in 1811, 3 vols. 


cr. 8vo. The work was also edited by J. 0. 
Halliwell, E.B.S., in 1848, Ellis wrote the 
review of the ^ Lady of the Lake ’ in the 
‘ Quarterly Be view/ May 1811. He began, 
but did not live to finish, an edition of the 
diary of his friend lA ill i n.m "W i n d bn -m , The 
introductory sketch of Windham was, how- 
ever, complete, and will be found in Mrs. 
Henry Baring’s edition of the diary, published 
in 1866. EUis was a fellow of the Royal 
Society and of the Society of Antiquaries. 
His labours on the early poetical dramatic 
literature of England obtained for him the 
designation of the Tressan and the St. Palaye 
of England. He married on 10 Sept. 1800 
Anne, daughter of Sir Peter Parker, first 
baronet of Basin gboum, admiral of the fleet, 
and died without issue on 10 April 1815. 

[Burke’s Peerage (Howard de Malden — family 
of Ellis) ; Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, 

' first Earl of Minto, i. 189-90, 388-402 ; Lists 
of Members of Parliament (Official Eeturn of) ; 
Diaries and Corresp. of the first Earl of Malmes- 
bury, iii. 429 et seq. ; Gent. Mag. 1815, pt. i. 
p. 371 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Bond. Libr. Cat.] 

J. M. B. 

ELLI 3 , GEORGE JAMES WELBOBE 
ACtAB-, first Baeox Lovee (1797-1833), 
was the only son of Henry W elbore Agar- 
Ellis, second Tiscount Cliiden, by his wfife, 
Lady Caroline Spencer, eldest daughter of 
^ George, third duke of Marlborough. He was 
bom in Upper Brook Street, London, on 
14 Jan. 1797, and was sent as a town boy to 
Westminster School in 1811, but did not re- 
- main there long. He afterwards went to 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. on 27 June 1816, and M.A. on 21 April 
1819. At the general election in June ISIS, 
shortly after he had completed his twentv- 
first year, Agar-Ellis was elected to parlia- 
ment as one of the members for the borough 
of Heytesbury. In March 1820 he was re- 
turned for Seaford, and on 30 April 1822 he 
seconded Canning’s motion for leave to bring 
in a bill to relieve the Homan catholic peers 
from the disabilities then imposed upon them 
with regard to the right of sitting and voting 
in the House of Lords {Farl. Debates^ new 
ser. vii. 214), In a discussion on the esti- 
mates for the grant to the British Museum 
in July 1823 Agar-Ellis stated his intention 
of moving for a grant in the next session to 
be applied to the purchase of the Angerstein 
collection of pictures, and towards the for- 
mation of a national gallery (ih. ix. 1359). 
The government, however, adopted his sug- 
gestion, and in the foUowing year the col- 
lection was purchased for 60,(X)0/. [ih. xi. 101). 
These pictures, which were thirty-eight in 
number, were selected chiefly by Sir Thomas 
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Lawrence, and, togetlier witL those wliicli 
had been presented by Sir G-. Beaumont, 
formed the nucleus of the collection now in 
Trafalgar Square. At the general election in 
June 18il6 ;Agar-ElLis was returned for the 
borough of Ludgershall, and in March 1857 
spoke in the House of Commons in faTOur of 
the petition of the Roman catholic bishops of 
Ireland {ib. svi. 793-5) . In July 1S30 he was 
elected one of the members for Okehampton. 
Lpon Lord Grey becoming prime minister in 
the place of the Duke of W ehington, Agar- 
Elhs was sworn a member of the privy council 
on22 jSiov. 1830, and was appointed chief com- 
missioner of woods andforests by patent dated 
13 Dec. 1830. He was, how^ever, compelled 
by ill-health to resign this office wuthin two 
months of his appointment, and was suc- 
ceeded by Miscount Duncannon on 11 Feb. 
1831. Agar-EUis was created Baron Dover 
in the peerage of the United Kingdom on 
50 June 1831, and died at Dover House, 
TVhitehall, on 10 July 1833, in his thirty- 
seventh year. He was buried in the family 
vault in St. Mary’s Church, Twickenham, on 
the 17th of the same month. Though he did 
not take a very conspicuous part in the de- 
bates on the great political questions of the 
day, he was a consistent supporter of liberal 
principles, as well as an earnest advocate of 
everything which tended to the improvement 
of the people. He was a generous patron of 
the fine arts, and formed a valuable collec- 
tion of paintings by Enghsh artists. In the 
review of his edition of Walpole^s ^Letters’ 
Macaulay wrote : ^ The editing of these vo- 
lumes was the last of the useful and modest 
services rendered to literature hy a nobleman 
of amiable manners, of untarnished pubhc 
and private character, and of cultivated mind’ 
{Edinburgh Eeview, October 1833, p. 527). 

He was a trustee of the British Museum 
and of the Isational Gallery, a commissioner 
of the public records, and a member of seve- 
ral learned societies. In 1835, upon the re- 
signation of Thomas Burgess [q. v.], the bishop 
of Salisbury, Dover was elected president of 
the Royal Society of Literature. He married 
at Chiswick, on 7 March 1825, Lady Geor- 
giana Howard, second daughter of George, 
sixth earl of Carhsle, bv w*hom he had four 
sons and three daughters. His widow sur- 
vived him many years, and died, aged 55, on 
17 March 1860. He was succeeded in the 
barony of Dover by his eldest son, Henry, 
who, upon the death of his grandfather on 
13^ July 1836, also became third Yiscount 
Clifden and third Baron Mendip. A portrait 
of Dover, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, was ex- 
hibited at the British Gallery in 1833. An 
engraving by E. Scriven, after another por- 


trait by T.^Phillips, R.A., was published ia 
Fisher’s ^ National Portrait Galery,’ and a 
mezzotint by W. Ward, A.RA., after a por- 
^ y ^ clik-on, was published 
in 1833. Besides several articles in the ^ Edin- 
burgh’ and ^Quarterly’ Reviews, as well as 
in the annuals and other magazines, Dover 
wrote the following W'orks: 1. A’atalosue 
of the Principal Pictures iu Flanders and 
HoRand’ (anon.), London, 1855, 8vo. 2. ^The 
True History of the State Prisoner, com- 
monly called The Iron Mask, extracted from 
documents in the French archives,’ London, 
1856, 8vo. It was afterwards translated 
into French and published in Paris in 1830. 
3. ‘Historical Inquiries respecting the Cha- 
racter of Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, 
Lord Chancellor of England,’ London, 1857^ 
Svo. 4. ‘ The Ellis Correspondence. Letters 
written during the years 1686, 1687, 1688, 
and addressed to John Ellis, Esq., Secretary 
to the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Re- 
venue in Ireland. . . . Edited from the origi- 
nals, with notes and a preface, hy the Hon. 
George Agar Ellis,’ London, 1859, "Svo, 2 vols. 
6. ‘ Life of Frederick the Second, King of 
Prussia,’ London, 1832, Svo, 2 vols. 6. ‘Dis- 
sertation on the Manner and Period of the 
Death of Prichard II, King of England,’ &c., 
London, 1832, 4to. 7. ‘ Dissertation on the 
Gowrie Conspiracy, 1600,’ &c., London, 1833, 
4to. 8- ‘Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl 
of Orford, to Sir Horace Mann, British En- 
voy at the Court of Tuscany. Now first pub- 
Rshed from the originals in the possession 
of the Earl of Waldegi’ave. Edited [with 
sketch of the life of Horace Walpole] hy Lord 
Dover,’ London, 1833, Svo, 3 vols. 9. ‘ Lives 
of Eminent Sovereigns of Modern Em’ope.’ 
This was wrritten hy Lord Dover for his son. 
Itwmsleft in manuscript and published after 
the author’s death. Thefourth editionis dated 
1853, Loudon, 12mo. 

’[Alumni Westmon. (1852), p. 408; Cat. of 
Oxford Graduates (1851), p. 211; Pedigree in 
the Ellis Correspondence (1829), i. xxiii; Gent. 
Mag. 1797 , vol. Ixvii. pt. i. p. 163, 1822, Yol. 
xcii. pt. i.p. 272 , 1833, vol. chi. pt. ii. pp. 177-8, 
1836 (new ser.), vi. 219, 1860 (new ser.),viii. 527 ; 
Cobbett's Memorials ofTwhckenham(1872),p.78; 
Burke’s Peerage (1886), p. 298; Haydn’s Boot 
of Dignities (1851), pp. 143, 194; London Ga- 
zettes for 1830, pt. ii. pp. 2449, 2539 ; Official 
Return of Lists of Members of Parliament, pt. ii. 
pp. 279, 294, 308, 317 ; Alliboue's Diet, of Eng. 
Lit (1859), i. 553; Martin’s Bibl. Gat. of Pri- 
vately Printed Books (1854), pp. 277 , 422 ; Brit. 
Mns. Cat.] G. E. R. B. 

ELLIS, HENRY (1721-1806), txaveher, 
liydrogi’apher, and colonial governor, returned 
from Italy in 1746, just in time to find an 
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expedition to searcK for a nortli-xrest passage | but as it served to put an end to tbe idea 
on the point of sailing. Of liis antecedents 1 that the passage must lie tlirougli Hudson s 
vre laiovr nothings except that he speaks of j Bay it vras, at leasts so much gain to accu- 
hiniseif as at that time ‘ accustomed to a sea- j rate knotvledge. After dl Aug. the tveather 
faringlife/hut ‘'without experience of north- , hroke, and they decided in council hear 
ern seas and northern climates,’ and some , away for England without further delay 
years later as having traversed a great part , On the 29th they entered Hudson’s Straits, 
of the glohe ’ (Annual Register, 1760, p. 92). passed Resolution Island on 9 Sept., and ar- 
He appears to have been in easy circum- rived at Yarmouth on 14 Oct. Ellis’s share 
stances ; his name stands in the list of suh- in the work of the expedition had leallv been 
scrihers to the north-west expedition, and he very slender, hut the reputation of it has been 
had siiificient interest to get attached to it, ; commonly assigned to him bv reason of the 
nominally as agent for the committee, and ' narrative which he published" the following 
reallv as hvdrosrrapher, sui’veyor, and mine- year under the title ‘ A ToTag:e to Hudson’s 
lalogist. The expedition, consisting of two ' Bay, by the Dobbs Galley and California in 
vessels, the Dobbs galley of ISO and Caiifor- the years 1746 and 1747", for Discovering a 
niaoflSO tons, lett Gravesend on 20 May Yorth-West Passage ’ (Svo, 1748); a work 
1746, joined the Hudson’s Bay convoy in which with many valuable observations on 
Hoiiesiey Bay, and finally sailed from Yar- tides, on the vagaries of the compass, and on 
mouth on the 31st. They parted from the the customs of the Eskimos, a people then 
convoy on IS June, made Resolution Island practically unknown, mingles a great deal of 
on 8 July, and after a tedious passage through speculation on the certain existence of the 
Hudson’s Straits rounded Cape Digges on passage, on magnetism, on fogs, on rust, and 
S Aug., and on the 11th ^made the land on other matters, all more or less ingenious, but 
the west side the YYlcome, in lat. 64° N.’ now known to be wildly erroneous. Such as 
Bad weather drove them to the southward, it was, the book commended its author to the 
and prevented their doing anything more that scientific workers of the day, and on S Feb. 
season. They Avintered in Hayes RRer, in 174S-9 he was elected a fellow of the Roval 
a creek about thi'ee miles above Fort Fork, Society. Possibly in acknowledgment (as 
where a quarrel with the agent of the Hud- is said) of his scientific labours, but more pro- 
son s Bay Company gave an unwonted pi- hably l3y some family interest, he was after- 
quancy to the dark and weary days. They wards appointed successively governor of 
suffered much from scur\'y, the prevalence of Georgia and of Yova Scotia, from which em- 
which Ellis attributes to their having got ployment he retired about 1770. He seems 
two kegs of brandy from Fort York for their to have spent his later years as a wanderer 
Ghristmas merrAmaaking, and in a minor de- on the continent, was at Marseilles in 1775, 
gree to the ‘ governor ’ not permitting the In- and died at Naples on 21 Jan. 1806. 
dians to supply them with fresh provisions. Besides his ^ Narrath'e of the North-TT est 
On 29 May 1747 the ice broke up, and they Yoyage,’ he Avrote in a separate form ^ Con- 
were able to warp to the mouth of their siderations on the Great Advantages which 
creek; on 9 June they got down to Fort York, would arise of the North-West Passage ' 
There they were allowed to get some pro- (Loud. 1750, 4to), and contributed papers to 
visions and stores, and on the 24th cleared the ‘Philosophical Transactions’ on ^Dr.Hale’s 
the river and ^ stood to the northward on the Tentilators,’ on ^Temperature of the Sea’ 
discoA'ery.’ On 1 July each of the two ships (1751), and on ^Heat of the Weather in 
sent away her long-boat, hut, owing appa- Georgia’ (1758); the last of which is reprinted 
rently to some ill-feeling between the two in the Rlnnual Register ’ for 1760. 
captains, Avithout any prearranged plan for [-Epjgg . Account of a Toyage 

working in concert. The consequence was to the North-West, &c., by the Clerk of the 
that they separately went over the same California (Bond. 1748, 2 vols. 8vo), is another 
ground, discovering, naming, and examining and to some extent antagonistic narrative ; Bio- 
xhe several creeks and inlets on the west side graphie Dniverselle; AUgemeine Encydopadie.] 
of Hudson’s Bay, the double examination J. H E. 

perhaps compensatingfor the confusion arising 

from the double naming. Before the season ELLIS, SiK. HENPlY (1777-1855), diplo- 
closed in they had satisfied themseRes that matist, was horn in 1777, and at an early age 
the only possible exit from Hudson’s Bay on entered upon a public career. After per- 
the west must he through the Welcome, and forming A’arious minor services, in 1814 he 
that A’ery probably there was no way out ex- was sent out to Persia as minister pleni po- 
cept that on the east, by which they had ■ tentiaiy ad inieruiif and returned from that 
come in. The result may not seem much; country in the following year, haA^ing success- 
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fully negrotiated a treaty of peace.^ lu 1816 i 
lie accompanied Earl AmEerstinhis emliassy 
to CHuafin the capacity of tkmd commis- 
sioner ^ mission to China was then so rare 
an event in the Mstorv of Europe, that EUis 
published in 1817 an authorised narrative ot 
the iournev and transactions of the embassy 
rsee^AiiHEEST, Pitt]. On their 

r6tiini from CliiiiQ» in ttiG A^inliGrst 

and Ellis were wrecked. They were forced to 
make for Java in an open hoat, and reached 
Batavia after a perilous voyage of several hun- 
dred miles. EUis reported that an impres- 
sion could onlv he produced at Pekin by a 
knowledge of the strength of England, rather 
than bv pompous embassies. Ellis held the 
office of clerk of the pells from 1825 until the 
abolition of that office in 1834 ; and he was 
appointed one of the commissioners of the 
hoard of control in 1830, which office he held 
for five vears. In 1830 he issued a • Series of 
Letters on the East India Question,’ addressed 
to the members of the twm houses of parlia- 
ment. In the earlier part of his career Ellis 
had been for six years in the chil service of 
the East India Company ; and at the Bengal 
presidency he held the post of private secre- 
Urj to the president of the hoard of control 
when the acts regulating the territorial go- 
vernment and trade of the East India Com- 
panv were passed (1812-14). • He had thus 
much experience of the subject, and recom- 
mended the abandonment of exclusive privi- 
leges hv the company and a considerate treat- 
ment of the company by the English govern- 
ment. In July ISSo Ellis was appointed 
ambassador to “Persia, but he relinquished 
that appointment in Isovemher of the lollow- 
ing vear. He w^as despatched on an extra- 
ordinary and special mission to the Brazils 
in August 1842, aud at the close of 1848 he 
was appointed by the British government to 
attend the conference at Brussels on the aftairs 
of Italy. Ellis was made a pi‘i\"y councillor 
in 1832, and in 1848 was created a K.C.B. 
On his retirement from the diplomatic ser- 
vice he was awarded a pension of 1,400Z. per 
annum, together with a second pension for the 
abolished office of clerk of the pells. He died 
at Brighton, 28 Sept. 1855. 

,V [Ann, Peg. 1855 ; Gent. Mag. 1855; Ellis’s 
! jporks cited above.] G. B. S. 

1 ■ ELLIS, Sib HENRY (1777-1869), prin- 
cipal librarian of the British Museum, born 
in London on 29 Nov. 1777, was educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ School, where his brother, 
the Rev. John Joseph Ellis, wms assistant- 
master for forty years. In 1796, having gained 
one of the Merchant Taylors’ exhibitions at 
St.John’s College, he matriculated at Oxford, 


and in 1798, by the interest of his friend Price 
Bodleian librarian, was appointed one of the 
tvro assistants in the Bodleian Library, the 
other being his subsequent colleague in the 
museum, the Rev. H. H. Baber. In the same 
year he published at the age of twenty-one hi^ 
Histoiy of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, and 
Liberty of Norton Eolgate,’ an earnest of the 
laborious industry and the zeal for antic ua- 
rian pursuits which were to distinguish lim 
all his life. He took the degree of B.C.L. in 
1802. He was a fellow of St. John’s till 
1805. In 1800 he was appointed a temporary 
assistant in the library of the British Museum, 
and ill 1805 he became assistant-keeper of 
printed hooks under the Rev. W. '3eloe, 
The unfortunate robbery of prints which cost 
Beloe his appointment in the following year 
[see Beloe, William ; Dightoe-, Roeebx] 
raised Ellis most unexpectedly to the headship 
of the department, Baber, his former senior at 
the Bodleian, becoming his assistant. Hispro- 
motion coincided wuth a period of increased 
activity at the museum. Abeady, in 1802, 
three attendants had been appointed to re- 
lieve the officers of the duty of conducting 
visitors over the establishment ; and in 1807 
the trustees, finding that this rehef had not 
' occasioned any remarkable increase of official 
labour, took “serious steps to expedite the- 
compilation of new and more accurate cata- 
logues. The printed catalogue of the library 
was at that time comprised in two foho 
volumes, full of inaccuracies, hut provided 
with a manuscript supplement, and to a con- 
siderable extent revised and con*ected in 
manuscript by Beloe’s predecessor, the Rev. 
S. Harper. Ellis and Baber commenced their 
work of reconstruction in March 1807, and 
completed it in December 1819. The length 
of the operation may be partly accounted for 
by Ellis’s transfer to“the department of manu» 
scripts in 1812 ; he continued, however, to at- 
I tend to the catalogue for some time after- 
wards, and completed the portion he had 
originally imdertaken, being from A to E and 
from P to R inclusive, Baber doing all the 
rest. According to his own statement he 
derived great assistance from the learned 
Bishop Dampier ; his portion of the catalogue^ 
nevertheless, has been most severely criti- 
cised by his successor Panizzi ; and it cannot 
be denied that errors have been pointed out 
damaging not only to his character for scho- 
larship, hut to his better established reputa- 
tion for industry. It must he remembered, 
on the other hand, that the standard of cata- 
logue-making was by no means high at tne 
ueriod, that Ellis worked nearly singly 
.landed, and that his catalogue is, after all, 
a great improvement on its predecessor, and 
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is eveii now, from its simplicity and breyity, ' found in a Mgli state of efficiency, was not- 
frequently found useful by yisitors to tbe ■ tlie man to raise it out of a low one. His 
reading-room. He bad meanwhile, besides aclministratiye faculties, wbicb bad serred 
removintr to tbe manuscripts department, ac- 1 Mm well during a period of mere routine, 
cepted ilSld) tbe then almost sinecure office j were inadequate to cope with tbe rapidly 
of secretary to tbe museum, and in the same j augmenting demands of tbe country and tbe 
year be became secretary to tbe Society of ^ inevitable, almost involuntary, increase of 
Antiquaries. His diligence in this post was ' tbe institution. His views, though natural 
most exemplary : during tbe forty years for enough at tbe beginning of tbe century, 
which be held it be only missed two meet- seemed strangely illiberal in tbe era of the 
ings, and bis contributions to tbe Arcbjso- Keform Bill; be told tbe parliamentary com- 
logia ' are exceedingly numerous. His cat a- i mittee of 1835 that if tbe museum were not 
logue of tbe society’s manuscripts was pub- , closed for three weeks in tbe autumn, ‘ tbe 
lisbed in 1816 ; in tbe same year be edited | place would positively become unwbole- 
tbe MVdditamenta’ to Domesday Book. His I some,’ and that it would never do to open 
general introduction to tMs naHonal record, i it on Saturdays, when ^ tbe most mischievous- 
written in 1813, was published in a separate , part of tbe popiilation was abroad.^ He pos- 
form in 1833. It is unquestionably tbe most j sessed, indeed, few qualifications for tbe chief 
valuable of bis antiquarian labours, and a i office except industry and kindness of heart,, 
work of very great importance. He also, in | and tbe latter very essential quality certainly 
conjunction with Caley and others, edited ; went too far with him. After tbe revelations 
Dugdale’s ‘Monasticon’ between 1S17 and' of tbe parliamentary committee of 1835-G tbe 
1833, and turned bis position as bead of tbe trustees could but recognise tbe necessity for 
manuscript department to account in tbe a thorough change of management, wbicb 
publication of ‘ Original Letters illustrative ' they endeavoured to obtain by devolving tbe 
of English History,^ mostly drawn from , most laborious of tbe principal librarian’s 
originals in tbe museum. Three series of duties on tbe secretary, who suddenly be- 
tbis invaluable collection appeared, in 1824, ; came tbe most important officer in tbe mu- 
1827, and 1846 respectively. Tbe first is in ' seum. During bis ascendency, Ellis, though 
three volumes, tbe others each in four. Eone ' as ever industrious, active, loquacious, and 
of bis publications is so well known, and it ■ seemingly unconscious of any change in bis 
is as important to tbe historical student as i position, was virtually superseded as chief 
delightful to tbe general reader. He also j otiicer : and when tbe committee of 1848-9 
drew up, as secretary, several useful guides made an end of this anomalous state of things 
to tbe various departments of tbe museum. | by uniting tbe offices of secretary and prin- 
In 1827 Planta, tbe principal librarian [q-v.], ‘ cipal librarian, tbe time for any efi’ectual 
died, and Ellis, who bad for nine years taken exercise of authority on Ms part bad long 
a large share of bis duties, naturally ex- ! gone by. Panizzi was tbe real ruler of tbe 
pected to succeed him. T\'ben, however, in museum, and it says much for Ellis’s placa* 
compliance with tbe act of parliament, two ; bility that be should have so cordially ac- 
names for tbe vacancy were submitted to tbe ' cepted the direction of one who bad assailed 
crown, that of Henry Fynes Cbnton [q. v.'', i him with a contemptuous acerbity wMch 
tbe renowned cM*onologist, a protege of Arch- 1 would have been inconceivable if the con- 
bisbop Manners Sutton, was placed before 1 dition of tbe museum at tbe time bad not 
Ellis. It is said that Ellis was actually named been absolutely anarcMcal. Excellent health 
fii'St, but that an unauthorised change was and tbe absence of any machinery for com- 
eifected. It is also said that Ellis obtained pulsory retirement kept Ellis at bis post 
redress by pursuing tbe carriage of tbe royal until February 1856, when be resigned on a 
physician, Sir "William Enigbton, and en- pension, and lived thirteen years more almost 
listing bis good offices with tbe king. It is ' intbesbadowoftbemuseum, full of geniality, 
certain that for tbe only time in tbe history urbanity, and anecdote to tbe last. He died 
of tbe museum tbe name first submitted was at bis bouse in Bedford Square 15 Jan. 1869; 
set aside, and that Ellis obtained tbe office, leaving behind Mm tbe character of a diligent 
20 Dec. 1827, In 1833 be was made a antiquary and an amiable man, who could 
knight of Hanover by AVilliam IV, an honour scarcely be blamed if tbe altered circiim- 
wbicb be shared with Herscbel, Madden, stances of Ms times rendered him unequal to 
and other men of eminence. Tbe museum, a post wbicb at an earlier period be would 
unfortunately, was then at a low ebb, both have filled with distinction, 
as regarded public favour and public use- [Obituary notices in Atbenseuni, Votes and 
fulness. Ellis, who might have presided Queries, and Illustrated Vews ; Edwards’s 
creditably over an institution wMcb be bad Founders of tbe British Museum; Eobinson’s 
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History of Merchant Taylors’ School; Eeports in tlie Pyrenees, 28 July 1813 p3. 146^ 

of British Museum Committees, 1835 and 1849.] 147). Por his Peninsular services ne 

E. G-. promoted to colonel and made aK.C.B. P]!- 
dor his command the royal Welsh fusileers 
ELLIS, Sm HENEY WALTON (1783- joined the Duke of Wellington’s army on the 
1815), colonel, was son of Major-general held of Waterloo the night before the battle, 
Joyner Ellis, and grandson of J. Joyner of having made a forced march from Gram- 
Herkeley, Gloucestershire. Major-general mont. They were in reserve during the 
Joyner Ellis took the name Ellis in conse- ; greater part of 18 June, but were brought up 
quence of his adoption by ‘ Governor ’ Henry into the front line on the left later in the 
Ellis [h-v.], lieutenant-governor of Georgia, day, and received several French charges in 
1758, who resided for some time at Lans- square. Here Ellis received a musket-ball 
downe Place, Bath, and died at Naples in through the right breast. Feeling faint he 
1806. Joyner Ellis served successively in rode out of the square towards the rear, hut 
the 18th, old 89th, and 41st foot, became in getting over a little ditch fell from his 
lieutenant-colonel 23rd royal Welsh fusileers horse and sustained further injuries. He 
in 1793, major-general 1798, and died 1804. was carried to a neighbouring hovel and his 
He represented the city of Worcester in par- wounds dressed. In the evening of the 19th, 
iiamentfor some years. By his wife, whose after the army had moved on, the hut took 
maiden name was Walton, he had several fire. Ellis was rescued with great difficulty 
children, the eldest of whom, Henry Walton by Assistant-surgeon Mnnro of his regiment, 
Ellis, was born at Worcester in 1783, and but not before he had received severe burns, 
immediately appointed to an ensigney in the to which he succumbed on^the morning of 
89th foot, of which Joyner Ellis was major. 20 June 1815. Fie was buried at Waterloo. 
The regiment, which had been chiefly re- | The oflicers and men of the royal Welsh 
exulted about W^orcester, was disbanded at fusileers subsequently placed a monument to 
the peace a few months later, and the baby his memory in Worcester Cathedral at a cost 
was put on half-pay ; but brought on full of 1,200/. 



ippointed major 

Young Ellis became a lieutenant 41st foot in tho younger, Flenry, died young on passage 
1792, and captain 23rd fusileers 20 Jan. 1796. home from India. The elder, Erancis J oyner 
Joining the latter corps, a boy-captain of barely Ellis, died a major in the 62nd foot at Moul- 
fourteen, he served with it in the descent on mein in 1840. On his death the name of 
Ostend in 1798, in North Holland in 1799 Ellis wms assumed by a surviving brother of 
{wounded), in the Channel, at Ferrol and in Major-general John Joyner Ellis, Milham 
the Mediterranean in 1800, in Egypt in 1801 Jo}mer, many years coroner of Gloucester- 
(wonnded, gold medal and rank of major), shire. 

in Hanover in 1805, and at Copenhagen in rEllis’s Notices of the Ellises of England and 
1807, A youthful veteran of twenty-flve, he prance, 1855-66 (printed privately), pp. 138,151; 
succeeded to the command of the first batta- j^muiai Army Lists, in most of which the name 
lion of his regiment, without purchase, in jg incorrectly given as Henry ‘Watson’ Ellis; 
Nova Scotia in 1808, and commanded it in Cannon’s Hist. Eec. 23 rd Eoyal Welsh Fusileers ; 
the expedition against Martinique in 1809, I Napier’s Hist. Peninsular War; London G-azettes, 

where at the siege of Fort Bourbon he offered various.] 
to take the flints out of his men’s firelocks 

and carry the works with his fusileers at the ELLIS, HUMPHHEY, D.D. 19|b), 

point of the bayonet, a daring enterprise, catholic divine,whose true name was Warmg, 

tirnutv and 


uisz. jxec. zora s^icstieers, pp. 102 - stuaies an nne jungiisn 
134 ). He proceeded with his battalion to ' 25 Aug. 1628 he was sent from Douay, witn 
Portugal in 1810, and commanded it through nine other students, under the care qt tne 
the succeeding campaigns in the Peninsula Eev. Joseph Harvey, to ^ take possession 0 
and south of France, during which he re- , the English College which had just 
peatedly distinguished himself, particularly ' founded at Lisbon. There he pursued^ 
at Albuhera on the occasion of the historic , theological studies under Thomas v\ kite 
charge of the fusileer brigade, at the siege of [q. v.], Blackloe, and by degrees became 
Badajos in 1812 (wounded), and in the des- professor of philosophy and divinity, 
perate fighting at the pass of Eoncesvalles, in the latter faculty, aud president 01 tne 
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€ allea'e. Afterwards lie retiu-iied to England, 
and was elected dean of the chapter at the 
o-eneral assembly held in November 1657, 
blit he did not talte the oath attached to the 
oiSce until 14 Oct. 1660, although in the 
meantime he acted in the capacity of dean. 
By his brethren of the chapter hewms highly 
esteemed, but his position naturally rendered 
obnoxious to the Jesuits and Erancis- 
canSjWho were strongly opposed to the intro- 
duction of a bishop. The Abate Claudius 
Airretti, canon of Bruges and minister-apo- 
stolic in Belgium, who was sent by the pope 
on a special mission to examine into the con- 
dition of ecclesiastical affairs in England in 
16 G 9 , stated in his report that Ellis was ex- 
tremelv anxious for the confirmation of the 
chapter, and was even willing that his hoH- 
ness should create a new dean and chapter, 
omitting all the existing members. Agretti 
doubted, however, whether they would realh'' 
assent to this sacrifice. He described Ehis 
as ^ noble, esteemed, learned, and moderate, 
but withal tinged with Blackloeism.’ Ehis 
died in July 1676. 

[Dadd’s Church Hist. hi. 295 ; Sergeant's Ac- 
count of the Chapter erected by AYilliani, bishop 
01 Chalcedon, ed. Tumbnll, pjp. S3, 98; Billow's 
Bibl. Diet.; Brady’s Episcopal Succession, iii. 
110, 126.] T. G. 

ELLIS, JAMES (1763 P-1830), antiquary, 
son of Mhlliam Ellis, a glover, of Hexham, 
was born about January 1763. He practised , 
as a solicitor in Hexham, and then at New- 
castle. He was the author of some verses 
referred to in Hi char ds on’s ‘ Table Hook,’ 
and had an extensive knowledge of Border 
historv. He communicated materials on the I 
latter subject to Sir alter Scott, who was 
sometimes his guest at Otterburne Hah hi 
Northumberland, a mansion which Ellis had 
purchased. Scott calls him ^ a learned anti- 
quary.’ Ehis died 25 (or 26) March 1830. 

pi. A. Hichardson’s Local Historian’s Table 
Book, iv. 52-1.] W. W. 

ELLIS, JOHN (1599 ?~1C65), divine, born 
at Llandecwvn, Merionethshire, in or about 
1599, entered Hart Hah, Oxford, in 1617, 
where, ^ going through with infinite industry 
the several classes of logic and phhosophy,’ he 
proceeded B.A. 27 Eeb. 1621, M.A. 29 April 
1625 (YYood, Fasti Ozwi., ed. Bliss, i. 397, 
422), Three years later, having taken orders, 
he was elected fehow of Jesus Cohege, and 
became B.B. 9 May 1632 (ib. i. 466). On 
going to Scotland soon afterwmrds he was 
admitted B.I). in the university of St. An- 
drews ^ on the day before the calends of 
August ’ 1634, and on 21 Oct. fohowing was 


incorporated at Oxford (ib.i. 477). Having 
before that time married Hebekhah, daughter 
of John Pettie of Stoke-Talmage, Oxford- 
shire, he was presented to the rectory of the 
neighbouring parish of MTieatfield, which he 
held until 1647, ^ or thereabouts,’ when he 
obtained the rectorv of DolCTellv, Merioneth- 
shire. There he died in 1665, having, says 

ood, ‘ sided with all parties and taken all 
oaths.’ He was buried in the churchyard. 

: His works are : 1. Commentariiim in Oba- 
diamProphetam,’8vo, London, 1041. 2.‘'Cla- 
vis Fidei, sen brevia qujedam in Symbolnin 
Apostolicum diet at a scholaribus Aulse Cer- 
! vinos in Academia Oxoniensi publieis prse- 
I lectionibus proposita,’ 12mo, Oxford. 1643. 

I It was translated into Engfish by TYiUiam 
' Fowler, ‘ a composer in the art of printing,’ 
Svo, Cambridge, 1669, and by H. Handley, 
8vo, London, 1842. 3. '‘Defensio Fidei: sen 
Hesponsio succincta ad Argumenta quibiis 
impugnari solet Confessio Angiicana, una 
cum nova Articulornm Tersione,’ 12mo, 
London, 1660 (a 2nd edit, as LArticiilorum 
xxxix Ecclesice Anglicance Defensio,’ &c., to- 
gether with the Lambeth Articles, appeared 
many years after Ellis's death, 12mo, Cam- 
bridge, 1694, and was often reprinted. An 
English version, by J. L. of Sutton Court, 
was published, 8vo, London, 1700). 

["Wood’s AthenseOxon. (Bliss), iii. 709.] 

G". Gr. 

^ ELLIS, JOHN (1606 P-lOSl), author of 
• YindicioB Catholieae,’ was probably descended 
from a younger son of the family which was 
long seated at Hiddall Hall, Berwick-in- 
Elmet, West Hiding of Yorkshire. He was 
fellow and B.D. of St. Catharine Hall, Cam- 
bridge, university proctor, and chaplain to 
Archbishop Abbot. At the commencement 
of the civil war he took sides with the par- 
liament and was appointed to preach the fast 
sermon on 22 Feb. 1043. It was published 
as ‘ The Sole Path to a Sound Peace, recom- 
mended to the Honourable House of Com- 
mons in a Sermon [on Mic. v. 5]. . . . By 
John ElHs, Jun., Preacher of the Word at 
Cambridge/ 4to, London, 1643. His next 
work was eagerly read and discussed, ^ Yin- 
dicise Catholicae, or the Bights of Particular 
Churches rescued : and asserted against that 
meer . . . Notion of one Catholick, Visible, 
Governing Church: the foundation of the 
. , . Preshyterie : wherein ... all the Argu- 
ments for it, produced by the Bey. Apollonius, 
M. Hudson, M. Noyes, the London Ministers, 
and others, are examined and dissolyed/ 4to, 
London, 1647, dedicated ^ to the Parliament 
of England and Assembly of Biyines.’ Samuel 
Hudson replied with ‘ A Vindication ’ in 1650. 
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By 1659, whea holding the third jportion of 
the rectory of Waddesdon, Bucking iiamshire, 
Ellis had thonght fit to change sides. In the 
preface to a little work entitled ^ The Pastor 
and the Clerk ; or a Dehate (real) concern- 
ing Infant-Baptisme,’ published in June of 
that year, he took occasion to ^retract and 
recall, repent of and hewayl whatsoever he 
had either spoken or written for the foment- 
ing the late unnatural divisions in the State 
and Church . . . particularly what he had 
said of the one in a Sermon ” . . .as also 
what he had disputed for the other in a Book 
entituled Vindiciffi Catholicae,'^ in answer to 
Mr. Hudson’s Essence of Catholick visible 
Church.’’ ’ He also announced his ‘ P.etrac- 
tations and Ilepentings’ on the title-page. 
As a reward of his apostasy he was allowed 
to retain his living at the^Hestoration, and 
was presented by the king to the first and 
second portions of Waddesdon, 21 Oct. and 
8 ISTov. 1661, thus becoming sole rector. He 
was violently attacked by his former brethren, 
especially by Henry Hickman in his ‘ Apo- 
logia pro Ministris in Anglia (vulgo) Non- 
conforndsts,’ 1662. Ellis died at Waddesdon 
on 3 Nov. 1681, aged 75, and was buried on 
the 8th in the north side of the chancel of 
the church, within the altar rails (Lipscomb, 
Buckinghamshire^ i. 496, 502, 506, 508). By 
his wife Susanna, daughter of William "Wel- 
hore of Cambridge, he had eleven children ; 
J ohn, W'illiam, Philip, and Welbore, all sepa- 
rately noticed, and live other children sur- 
vived him. Mrs. Ellis died at Cambridge on 
29 April 1700, aged 77 (a copy of her will is 
in Acidit. MS. 28932, f. 15). A few of Ellis’s 
letters to^ his children and Dr. Oldys, dated 
1673, 16/ 5, and 1680, are preserved in the 
British Museum (Addit. MS. 28930, ff. 32, 
34, 52, 153). Wood, who strenuously de- 
fends Ellis’s return to conformity, gives him 
the character of very pious and learned 
man.’ 

[Ellis Correspondence, eel. Hon. D. J. W. Agar 
Ellis, 1829; "Woods Athenae Oxon, ed. Bliss, 
iii. 710-11, iv. 371-2 ; Addit. MS. 28937.] 

Gr. G. 

ELLlIS, JOHN (1643 P—1738), under- 
secretaiy of state, bom in or about 1643, was 
the eldest son of John Ellis, author of ' Vin- 
"diciffi Catholic£e’[q. v.], bv his wife Susannah, 
daughter of William Welbore of Camhrido-e 
(pedigree in the BLlis Correspondence, 1829, 
1. _xxiii). He received his education at W"est- 
imnster School, whence he was elected student 
of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1664 (Welch 
Alumni Westmon. 1852, p. 159). At col- 
lep he met Humphrey Prideaux [q. v.l, with 
whom he formed a lifelong friendship. Ellis 
did not take a degree, but obtained employ- 


of state’s office. In 
March 16/2 he was under Sir Joseph Whl- 
hamson in the paper office, Whitehall, On 
61 Jan. 16/3-4 .le was summoned before the 
House of Lords (Addit. MS. 28875 f. 10 1 
but no allusion is madeto him in the ' Joiirnai’ 
of that day. On the promotion of W^iUiam- 

of state in the autumn of 
io/ti Ji/llib lost Kis situOjtioiij Eiiid. rGiii&<iii6(i 
idle for several months, during which he had 
thoughts of becoming a proctor at Doctors’ 
Commous. He obtained, however, the ap- 
pointment of secretary to Sir Leohne Jenkins 
one of the envoys chosen to attend the com 
ference at Nimeguen, Holland, and set out 
thither 20 Dec. 1675 (ib. 28953, f. 16). He 
was employed in this capacity until Septem- 
ber 1677 . His doings during this busy period 
of his life may be read in his ‘ Journal of Pro- 
ceedings of the Nimeguen Conference, 1674- 
1677 ’ (ib. 28953), and ' Note Book at Nime- 
guen, 1675-6’ (ib. 28954). From 1678 to 
1680 Ellis acted as secretary to Thomas, ead 
of Ossory. At the beginning of 1680 he 
again made a journey into Holland to lay 
before the States-General the claims of Lord 
Ossory to the rank of general, which the 
latter had received from the Prince of Orange. 
He was successful iu obtaining the necessary 
confirmation. After the death of Ossory in 
August 1680 Ellis became secretary to his 
father, J ames, duke of Ormonde, then lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. In October 1682 he 
received the appointment of secretary to the 
corumissioners of the revenue of Ireland, in 
which post he continued until the revolution. 
Having left Dublin for England early in 1689, 
doubtless to satisfy bimself with which party 
it would he safest to side, his place at the 
Irish treasury was filled up by some one on 
the spot, and he was forced to spend nearly 
a year in idleness. Towards the end of 1089 
he became secretary to the young Duke of 
Ormonde, as he had been before to bis father, 
the Earl of Ossory. Two years later he was 
one of the commissioners of transports, and 
finally under-secretary of state in May 1695. 
He filled for ten years the office of under- 
secretary to four successive secretaries of state 
(Ltjtteell, Belation of State Affairs, 1857, 
iii. 468, iv. 316, 705, v. 127, 129, 169) ; hut, 
owing to some misunderstanding with his then 
chief, Sir Charles Hedges, he resigned in May 
1705 (ib. V. 555). If credit can be given to 
his own account, Ellis was a favourite with 
William III, who bestowed on him the place 
of comptroller of the mint, worth 500/. a 
year, 23 Alay 1701, ^as to an old acquaint- 
ance,’ he having been with the king * when 
he besieged the city of Maestricht, and after- 
wards in the campaign where he heat the 
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Marslial of Liixemlboiirg at tlie battle of !Moiis 
or St. Denis {Egerton %1S. 9i?9, f. 14S ; Lrx- 
lEELL. T. 48). Ellis’s liistory borders dan- 
gerously on fiction. The office '^as confijmed 
to him in the next reign bv letters patent of ' 

11 June 1702 {Adait. SiS. 28946, ff. 151, 153). ! 
In 1711 be tvas deprived of it by Harley, and 
be accordingly petitioned to be reinstated at 
the accession of George I {Egerton MS. 929, ' 
f. 148). 

Ellis sat for Hartvicb, Essex, in tbe par- 
liament of 1705-8 {Zists of Members of Ear- 
Uament. Official Eeturn, pt. ii. p. 3), and in 
1710 unsuccessfully contested Rye, Sussex 
I S3iim, ParUaments of England, ii. 90; LrT- 
TEELL, vi. 6S6, 6S8). He died unmarried at 1 
bis house in Pall Mall 8 July 1738, having ' 
attained the patriarchal age of ninety-five 
( Gent. Mag. viii. 380 ; Eist. Peg. xxiii., Chron. 
Diary, p. 27). By making good use of his 
opportunities vrhile in office he had con- 
trived to amass enormous wealth. His will ^ 
of 2 3Iarch 1733 was proved at London 15 July 
1738 (registered in P. C. C.,173, Brodrepp). 
He save 50/. towards the buildings in Peck- 
water quadrangle at Christ Church, Oxford. ! 
To his brother, Sir William Ellis [q. v.J, he j 
had lent on his own showing 1,231/. princi- I 
nal monev, in consideration of which debt 
'.ae received a grant of the former’s forfeited 
estate in Ireland from William III. The 
estate, ^ which was encumber’d to near its 
value having been ^ resumed ’ and vested in ; 
trustees by the Act of Resumption (11 and 

12 WEL ill) ^before he had received anv 
benefit bv it,’ Ellis in the next reign ueti- 
tioned parliament for a biR of relief, and ob- 
tained it in May 1702 ( The Case of Mr. John 
Ellis, s. sh. folio, London, 1702 ; John Ellis 
appellant, John Whinery respondent. The 
JRespondenf s Case, folio, London, 1720; Com- 
mons' Journals, xiii. 556, 841-2, 855, 890, 
893, 897). He died possessed of the estate. 

Ellis left a large coRection of letters ad- 
dressed to him on both pubRc and private 
matters, from which we may judge liim to 


nave oeen a man oi exceuent Dusmess naoits, 
industrious, good-tempered, and obliging. 
Two volumes of his correspondence during 
1686, 1687, and 1688 were edited in 1829 
from the Additional (Birch) MS. 4194, by 
the Hon. G. J. W. Agar-ElHs [q. v.], after- 
wards Lord Dover, the descendant of his 
brother Welbore ElRs. Attention had al- 
ready been drawn to the value of the manu- 
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and papers ext ending from 1643 to 1720, now 
numbered Addit. MSS. 2SS75-956. Deeds 
relating to his family, 1669-98, are Addit. 
Charters 19517—39. The letters from Hum- 
phrey Prideaux (Addit. MS. 28929), ranging 
from 1674 to 1722, but unfortunately with 
many gaps, were edited for the Camden 
Society in 1875 by Mr. Edward Maunde 
Thompson. ElRs’s letters to George Step- 
ney, 1700-8, are in Addit. MSS. 7074, f. 1, 
7078, ffi 5, 35, 41, 92 : a letter to Adam de 
Cardonnel of 6 Oct. 1702 is Addit. MS. 7074, 
f. 154, and at f. 159 of the same collection is 
preserved a letter to Charles Whitworth, the 
resident at Ratisbon, dated 17 Isov. 1702. 
Others of his letters are mentioned in the 
^ P^eports of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission.’ 

Ellis was one of the many lovers of the 
Duchess of Cleveland. His intrigue is mys- 
teriously alluded to in six lines of Pope's 
^ Sober Advice from Horace,’ from whie !i it 
would seem that, having offended the duchess 
by boasting of the intimacy, he was, at her 
instigation, reduced to the condition of Atys 
(Pope, ed. Warton, 1797,Ti. 45). tn 

a poem caRed * The Town Life ’ he is singled 
out from certain chsreputable company as 
‘ that epitome of lewdness, Ellys’ (Foeyns on 
Affairs of State, ed. 1703-7, i. 192). There 
is also allusion to him in ^ The Session of the 
Poets’ {ib. i. 210). 

[Ellis’s Introduction to the Ellis Correspon- 
dence, 1829; Thompson’s Prefrce (pp. vi-viii) 
and hiotes to Letters of H. Prideaux to J. Ellis 
(Carad- Soe. new ser. 15); authorities cited in 
the text.] G. G. 

ELLIS, JOHX (1701-1757), portrait 
painter. [See Eelxs.] 

ELLIS, JOHCs (1710 .P-1776), naturalist, 
whom Linuteus termed a ^ bright star of na- 
tural history ’ and ^ the main support of na- 
tural history iu England,’ was born in Ire- 
land about 1710. This is admitted by Sir 
J. E. Smith (Linncean Correspondence, i. 79)^ 
in correction of his previous statement in 
Rees’s ^ Encyclopedia ’ that ElRs was a na- 
tive of London. ERis was in business as a 
merchant in London, with, it is stated, but 
little success, untR in 1764 he obtained the 
appointment of agent for West Florida, to 
which was added in 1770 the agency for Do- 
minica. This brought him many correspon- 
dents, and he used his opportunities to import 
various American seeds. In 1754 he became 
a fellow of the Royal Society, and in the fol- 
lowing year established his reputation as one 
of the most acute observers of his time bv 
the publication of LAm Essay towards the 
Natural History of the Corallines,’ London, 
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4to. Tills work was translated into^Ti'pck 
in tke following year: and tlioiigli ills "views 
were opposed by Job Baster and but 
imperfectly comprehended by Linnsens, he 
established by it the animal nature of this 
group of organisms. In 1768 the Copley 
medal of the Eoyal Society wasj^warded to 
EUis for these researches. In 1770 he pub- 
lished ^ Directions for bringing over Seeds 
and Plants from the East Indies. . . . To 
which is added the figure and description 
of a new sensitive plant called Dioncea inus- 
cipulay in which he accurately describes the 
mechanism of what we now know to be an 
insectivorous plant. In the fifty-first volume 
of the ' Philosophical Transactions ’ he de- 
scribed the new genera Zeszo? and Gardenia, 
and in the sixtieth volume the genus Gor- 
donia, on which a letter to Linnmus was pub- 
lished, with one to Alton on a new species 
of Ulicium in 1771. These were followed in 
1774 and 1775 by descriptions of the 005*66- 
tree, the mangostan, and the breadfruit, all 
alike marked by that thoroughness from 
which it has happened that none of his genera 
have been superseded. This fate, however, 
having befallen one dedicated to him by Dr. 
Patrick Browne, Linnoeus named a group of 
boraginaceous plants JEllisia in his honour. 
Yarious papers by him in the ^Philosophical 
Transactions ^ are supplementary to his ‘ Na- 
tural History of Corallines/ his first collec- 
tion of which animals was placed in the Bri- 
tish Museum; hut much matter which he 
had collected was published hy his friend 
Solander after his death as ^ The Natural His- 
tory of many uncommon Zoophytes collected 
by JohiiElhs, arranged and described byD.O. 
Solander,’ London, 17SG. Ellis died in Lon- 
don, 15 Oct. 1770, leavinga daughter, Martha, 
afterwards Mrs. Alexander YAtt, hy whom 
her father’s correspondence was entrusted to 
Sir J. E. Smith. 

[Pees ; Linmean Correspondence, i. 79 ; Ni- 
chols’s Lit. Anecd. is. 5^1 ; Loudon's Arbore- 
tum Britannicimi, p. 70.] Gr. S. B. 

ELLIS, JOBCS (1698-1790), scrivener and 
political writer, son of James and Susannah 
Ellis, was born in the parish of St. Clement 
Danes, London, 22 March 1698. His father 
was of an eccentric and roving disposition, 
a good swordsman, and very agile, hut imahle, 
from his narrow means, to pmovide his chil- 
dren with a proper education. J ohn was first 
sent to a wretched day-school in Dogwell 
Court, Y'hitefriars, with a brother and two 
sisters, and was afterwards removed to an- 
other, not much superior, in AYine Ofhce 
Court, Eleet Street. Here he learned the 
rudiments of grammar, chiefly by bis own 


industry, and is said while at school to have 
translated a Latin poem of Payne Fisher en- 
titled 'Marston Moore, sive ‘'de ohsidione 
proelioque Eboracensi carmen lib. 6’ 1650* 
4to, which was afterwards published in 17.5(> 
(YAtt, Bihl Brit.) His mother, Susannah 
Philpot, was a fanatical dissenter, and the 
strictness of her discipline in his early years 
caused him to entertain throughout his hfe a 
strong aversion to sectaries. He beo-an his 
business career as clerk or apprentice to Mr 
John Taverner, a scrivener in Threadneedle 
Street, and improved his knowledge of Latin 
by listening to the assistance which his master 
gave in his schooh exercises fo his son, who 
was a pupil at Merchant Taylors’ School. On 
the death of kis master Ellis succeeded to the 
business in partnership with young Taverner 
whose idleness and imprudence involved bin>. 
for a long period in considerable anxiety and 
loss. The proper business of a scrivener was 
to make charters and deeds concerning lands 
and tenements and all other writings which 
hy law are required to he sealed, and EUis, 
who outlived every member of the profession, 
was equally respected by his clients, personal 
acquaintances, and literary friends. Among 
the earliest of these were Dr. King of Oxford 
and his pupil Lord Orrery, with whom he 
frequently exchanged visits. He also cor- 
responded on intimate terms with the Lev. 
N. Eayting, master of Merchant Taylors’ 
School, rector of St. Martin Ontwich^ and 
prebendary of Lincoln, their letters being 
frequently in verse. In 1742-3 he made a 
poetical translation of Dr. King’s ‘ Templum 
Libertatis,’ which, however, like most of his 
literary efforts, was not printed. Another 
intimate friend was Moses Mendez, who ad- 
dressed to him a poetical epistle describing a 
journey to Ireland, which, with Ellis’s reply, 
also in verse, was printed in a ^ CoUection of 
Poems,’ published in 1767. 

Chief among the circle of his liter ary friends 
and admirers was Dr. Johnson, who once said 
to Boswell, ^ It is wonderful, sir, what is to 
he found in London. The most literary con- 
versation that I ever enjoyed was at the table 
of Jack Ellis, a money-scrivener behind the 
Boyal Exchange, with whom I used to dine 
generally once a week.’ Ellis, though not 
ambitions of publication, did not discontinue 
writing verses for more than seventy years, 
and used frequently to recite with energy and 
vivacity poems of a hundred lines after the 
age of eighty-eight years. His principal work 
was a translation of ‘ Ovid’s Epistles,’ which 
J ohnson frequently recommended him to pub- 
lish, but his modesty would not allow it. The 
few pieces he published werO : 1. ^ The South 
Sea Dream,’ a poem in Hudibrastic verse, 
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17i?0. '2. A verse translation from Latin of 
a rather hroad jeu cVesprit entitled ^The Sur- 
prise, or the Gentleman turned Apothecary/ 
1739, Idmo, originally vnitten in French 
prose. 3. A travesty of Maphcens, published 
in i7oS vith the following title : 

*■ The Canto added by hlaphseus 
To Virgil’s twelve books of JSneas, 

From the original Fombastic, 

Done into English Hudibrastie, 

Vith notes beneath, and Latin text, 

In every other page annext.’ 

He also contributed several small pieces to 
Dodsley’s ‘ Collection of Poems by several 
hands/ 6 vols., 17 63^ which were printed with 
his name in the sixth volume of the work. 
One of these, ^ The Cheat’s Apology,’ was set 
to music and sung hy Vernon at Vauxhall 
with much success. A short allegorical poem, 
^ Tartana, or the Plaidie,’ was printed in 
17Si! in the ‘European Magazine’ (ii. 151, 
2341. A number of his verses, composed at 
various times for Boydell, Bowles, and other 
print sellers, were also printed. Besides many 
unpublished poems he left behind him ver- 
sions of _Esop and Cato, and of portions of 
Ovid's ‘ Metamorphoses.’ According to an 
unpublished poem addressed to Ellis by Moses 
Mendez, printed by ‘ AV. C.’ in ‘Notes and 
Queries ’ (4th ser. vii. 5), he used to attend 
at the Cock tavern in Threadneedle Street 
every Friday evening at eight o’clock to en- 
joy the society of his literary friends ; bis 
cheerful and amiable disposition and large 
fund of anecdotes, which he told with great 
effect, making him a very agreeable com- 
panion. 

Ellis took an active part in the affairs of the 
Scriveners’ Company, of which he was four 
times master. His portrait was painted in 
17^1 by T. Frye, at the expense of the com- 
pany, to be hung in their hall, and wms also 
engi*aved for them by AA". Pether, he being 
in his eighty-third year. Ellis was also for 
forty years an active member of the corpora- 
tion of London, being elected a common 
councilman for Broad Street ward in 1750, 
and afterwards appointed alderman’s deputy. 
The duties of the latter post he actively dis- 
charged until his resignation on St. Thomas’s 
day 1790, not many days before his death. 
In January 1765 he was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the office of chamberlain of 
London. EHis was never married, and, being 
of temperate and cheerful habits, lived to an 
advanced age. Up to his eighty-fifth year 
he used fre^ uently to walk thirtv miles a "dav. 
^swelL, who visited him 4 Oct. 1790, in his 
ninety-third year, found his judgment dis- 
tinct and clear and his memory ‘ able to serve 
Mm very well after a little recollection’ 


0 /* J^oliTLSoyi, ed. Hill, hi. 21). Xn the 
last year of his life his circumstances were 
reduced by the bankruptcy of a person whom 
he had generously assisted, but his friends- 
speedily relieved him. He died 31 Dec. 1790, 
antiwas buried 5 Jan. 1*91 in the church of 

m -Bs.rtlioloiHG'W" "bv tliG Exclifin^jG. "FT a liTGci 
for many years in Black Swan CouiT, and 
afterwards in Capel Court, Bartholomew 
Lane. A letter from him to Dr. Johnson^ 
printed in the ‘European Alagazine/ describes 
a remarkable alteration in his evesight, which 
1 occurred in his eighty-sixth veW, while on a 
' short visit to Alargafe. 

[An excellent account of Ellis is contrilcated 
by his friend, Isaac Peed, to the European AXatfa- 
, ^ine for xxi. S— 5, 125— S, with portrait; 

I K-Criv6ii6rs OonipHiiy^s EGCords ^ ^icliols''s 
! Anecd. ISth Cent., iii. 409.1 C. W-n: 

^TiLIS, JOHN (li tS9— 1862), membeT of 
^ parliament and railway chairman, was born 
j in 1789 at Sharman’s Lodge, near Leicester,, 

I wffiere his father, J oseph Ellis, was a farmer. 
From 1S07 to 1S47 he was a very successful 
! farmer at Beaumont Leys, also near Leices- 
I ter. During the latter part of that time he 
had also a business in Leicester, In 1830 he 
; made the acquaintance of George Stephenson, 
j and afterwards took a prominent part in pro- 
' moting the Leicester and Swannington rail- 
I way. In 1836 he gave important evidence 
j before a select committee of the House of 
I Commons on agricultural distress. He was 
; member of parliament for the borough of 
i Leicester from 1848 until 1852, when he re- 
tired. From 1849 to 1858 he was chairman 
of the Alidland railway. Throughout life 
he was a liberal in politics. He came of an old 
qnaker family, still well known around Lei- 
cester, of wMch borough he was an alderman. 
He was also a justice of the peace for the 
county, and -was prominently connected with 
many public matters, both of a local and gene- 
ral nature. He died at Belgrave, near Lei- 
cester, on 26 Oct. 1862. 

[Private information ; also Charlotte Ellig’J 
Sketch of one Branch of the Ellis Family (Lm 
cester, privately printed).] M. G-r.' '| 

ELLIS, PHILIP, in religion MICHAEIa!-' 
(1652-1726), catholic prelate, bom in 1652^' 
was the third son of the Ptev. John Ellis,.' 
author of ‘ATndici® Catholicm’ [q. v.], by 
Susannah, daughter of AVilliam AA'elbore^i^esq!,. 
of Cambridge. His eldest brother, John 
Ellis [q^. V.], became under-secretary of state 
to AVilliam IH; the second son, SirA\"illiani 
Ellis (d. 1734), was secretary of state to 
J ames II ; and W elbore Ellis [q. v.], the fourth 
son and next brother to Philip, was appointed 
p>rotestant bishop of Killala and afterwards 
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of Meatli, Philip was admitted into West- 
minster School on the foundation in 1667 
(Welch, Aliznini Westmoyi. ed. Phillimore, 
p. 163). The editor of the ‘ Ellis Corre- 
spondence’ (i. 18) incorrectly asserts that 
while there ^ Philip was kidnapped by the 
jesuits, and brought up by them in the Homan 
catholic religion in their college of St. Omer.’ 
The truth is that, after his conversion to 
Catholicism, he proceeded to the Benedictine 
convent of St. Gregory at Douay, where he 
was professed 30 Nov. 1670 (Weldoh, Chro- 
nicle, append, p. 11). For many years he was 
not heard of by his family, and perhaps he 
might never have been discovered but for the 
circumstance of his being called ‘ Jolly Phil ’ 
at Douay, as he had been at Westminster 
{Gent. Mag. ssxix. 328). Having finished 
his studies he was ordained priest and sent 
to labour upon the mission in England. His 
abilities recommended him to the notice of 
James II, who appointed him one of his 
chaplains and preachers. 

In 1687 Innocent XI divided England 
into four ecclesiastical districts, and allowed 
James to nominate persons to govern them. 
Ellis was accordingly appointed, by letters 
apostolic dated 30 Jan. 1687-8, the first 
vicar-apostolic of the western district, and 
was consecrated on 6 May 1688 by Ferdinand 
d’Adda, archbishop of Amasia, ui partihus, 
at St. James’s, where the king had founded 
a convent of fourteen Benedictine monks. 
He received the see of Aureliopolis, in parti- 
bus, for his title. Like the other vicars- 
apostolie he had a salary of 1,000/. a year 
out of the royal exchequer, and 600/. when 
he entered on his office. In the second week 
of July IGSShe confirmed a number of youths, 
some of whom were converts, in the new 
chapel of the Savoy. His name is subscribed 
to the ^ Pastoral Letter of the four Catholic 
Bishops to the Lay-Oatholics of England,’ 
issued in 1688. It is doubted whether he 
ever visited his diocese, for on the breaking 
out of the revolution in November 1688 he 
was arrested and imprisoned in Newgate 
(Magahlit, Hist, of England, ed. 1858, ii. 
565). He soon regained his liberty, however, 
and repaired to the court of St. Germain. 
Shortly afterwards he proceeded to Borne, 
where he formed a close friendship with Car- 
dinal Howard. 

After Sir John Lytcott’s return from Borne 
J ames II had no one to represent him at the 
papal court, and Cardinal Howard and Bi- 
shop Ellis in 1693, without being invested 
witi a public character, promoted his in- 
terests and corresponded with his ministers 
'(Macpheeso^, Original Papers, i.469, 531). 
ERis was never able to return to England 


to take charge of his vicariate. Writino- nn 
18 Jan. 1702 to Bishop Gifibrd, who in his 
absence administered the ecclesiastical affairs 
of the Avestern district, he said that some 
years previously persons weU acquainted 
with t le aspect of the English court were 
of opinion that a license to return would 
not be denied to him, but James II would not 
allow him to ask for one. Subsequently 
when his ^ old master ’ was not so averse to 
his return, ^ the face of things was much 
changed, and the permission, though not 
denied, yet not granted, but rather deferred’ 
(Beady, Episcopal Succession, iii. 286). hi 
or before 1705 Ellis resigned his vicariate 
into the hands of Clement XI, who on 3 Oct. 
1708 appointed him to the bishopric of Segni 
in the State of the Church. There he founded 
a diocesan seminary and substantially re- 
paired and embellished the episcopal palace. 
The acts of a synod of his clergy held in the 
cathedral of Segni in November 1710 were 
highly approved by Clement XI, who ordered 
them to be printed and published. Ellis 
died on IG Nov. 1726, and was buried in the 
church attached to the seminary, to which he 
bequeathed the bulk of his property. Pope 
Leo XII gave Ellis’s library and ring to 
Bishop Baines for the use of his successors 
in the western district. 

Several sermons preached by him before 
the king and queen (1685-7) were se^oarately 
published at London, and some of tiiem are 
included in ^ A Collection of Catholick Ser- 
mons,’ 2 vols. London, 1741. In the sermon 
preached before the king 13 Nov. 1686 he 
announced that the English Benedictine 
congregation had authorised him to declare 
absolute renunciation on their part to all 
titles or rights which might possibly be in- 
herent in them to possessions formerly in 
their hands (Weldoh, Chronicle, p. 229). 
Ellis’s correspondence with Cardinal Gual- 
terio (1712-20) is in the British Museum 
(Addit. MS. 20310), and several of his 
letters, dated Borne, 1695, are in possession 
of the Bishop of Southwark {Hist. MSS. 
Commission, 3rd Bep. Append, p. 233). 

His portrait, engraved by Henry Meyer, 
from the original picture in the possession of 
Viscount Clifden, is prefixed to the first voL 
of the ‘ Ellis Correspondence,’ edited by the 
Hon. George Agar Ellis, 2 vols. London, 
1829. 

[Dodd’s Church Hist. iii. 467 ; Wood’s Athena 
Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 709-10; Welch’s Alumni 
Westmon. (Phillimore), 164 ; Snow’s Obituary, 
95; Weldon’s Chronicle, 139, 231, 238 ; Pan- 
zani’s Memoirs, 365, 373; Addit. MS. 28931, 
if. 3, 15 ; Liittrell’s Hist. Eelation of State 
Affairs, i. 439, 443, 451, 486 ; Flanagan’s Hist. 
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of the Cliiircli in. Ensland, ii. 3*54, 357 i Ramoler , 
I'lSol). vii. 313; Gillow s BiLl. Diet, and cor- ' 
rections thereof; Ellis Correspondence; Olivers ^ 
Catholic Keiigi on in Cornwall, 294, 511 ; hTotes 
and Queries, 1st ser. yi. 125, 298, 400, vii. 242, , 
2iid ser. iii. 400, 432, 518, oth ser. ix. 268, 454 ; | 
Grangers B:og. Hist, of Engl. 5tli ed. vi. 109 n.: '■ 
Palmer’s Life of Cardinal Howard, 203, 206, 210; 
Catholic Directory (1888), p. 58.] T. C. 

m.T.TS, SlE RICIL\RD (1088 P-1742), : 

Tlieoloirical writer. [See Ellis.] i 

ELLilS, HOBEHT (CrN^DDELw) (1810- 1 
1S75), baptist minister and Welsh poet, was i 
on 3 Feb. 1810, in Tyn-y-meini, in the ! 
parish of Llanrhaiadr yn l\Iochiiant, Denbigh- ' 
shire. He went to school for two months to 
Llanyryddelen and for one month to Llanar- i 
mon. " His only other education was at the j 
Sunday school." TThen he had ^own up to ; 
manhood, and had hegim preaching, he went 
for some months to one John Williams of 
Llansilin, whose biography he afterwards i 
WTote. Here he read, among other things, 
Watts ‘ On the Hind' and ' On Logic.’ The 
teachers remarhs and qnestions on these 
works stimulated Ellis’s mind. His thirst 
for knowledge was henceforth insatiable. He 
read eyerything that came in his way, and 
his library became ultimately perhaps one of 
the largest and most valuable private libraries 
in the Principality. He had no fear of re- 
puted heretics. In the words of his biogra- 
pher, Hhe names of Stuart Mill, Huxley, 
Matthew Arnold, &c., were no terror to him; 
but he ventured out with them, listened to 
them, weighed them, and formed his own 
opinion of them.’ On 5 Oct. 1834 he began 
preaching, and in May 1837 he settled as 
minister of Llanelian and Llanddulas ; in 
1838 we find him in Glynceiriog, Denbigh- 
shire : in Sirhowy, Monmouthshire, 1847 ; 
and in Carnarvon, 18G2-75. Ellis died on 
20 Aug. 187 5, while on a preaching tour, at his 
brother-in-law’s house at Gartheryr. As a 
preacher he is said to have been learned rather 
than popular, though as a public lecturer he 
was both popular and learned. lolo Morganwg, 
Carnhuanawc, and Thomas Stephens may 
have gone deeper into antiquarian subjects, 
hut Ellis showed more skill in popularising 
them. The subjects of some of these lectmes 
were ancient Welsh wisdom, Welsh proverbs, 
W elsh laws, &c. 

His published works are : 1. ^ Lectures on 
Baptism,’ 1841. 2. ‘ An Ode (Awdl) on 
the Hesurrection,’ 1849 ; 2nd edition, 1852. 
3. *Tafol y Beirdd, an Essay on W^elsh 
Prosody,’ 1852. 4. ^ The Principles of Bibli- 
cal Exegesis,’ 1854. 5. * Exposition of the 
Bible/ winch began to appear in parts in 
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June 18p55, and was still going on when he 
died. 6. ‘An Elegy fAwdi ^Farwnadl on 
Gwrwst/ 1S56. 7. ^ Memoir of Dr. Ellis 

Evans,’ 1SG4. 8, ‘ Geiriadur Cymraeg Cym- 

reig,’ 1868. 9. ‘ Memoir of John WiEiams,’ 

1871. 10. Portions of ‘ Hanes y Brytaniaid 
a’r Cymry ’ (Mackenzie'), 1870-L 11. ‘ Cate- 
cism y Bedyddwyr, Holwyddoreg ar Fywyd 
Crist, Manion Hynafiaethol, Awdl ar Ddys- 
tawrwydd,’ 1873. Second edition of Piees 
Jones’s ^ Gorchestion Beirdd Cymru/ first 
published in 1773, with extensive and valu- 
able notes (date of preface, 1861'); 2nd 
edition of Dr. W. 0. Pughe’s ^ Dafydd ab 
Gwilvm,’ with a valuable introduction : his 
last published work was on the Atonement. 
Besides these he wrote largely for the perio- 
dical literature of the day, some of his best- 
articles being found in the ‘ Traethodydd/ 

^ Geiriadur Beiblaidd a Duwinyddol Mathetes,’ 

* Gwyddoniadiir,’ * Geirlyfr Bywgrafiiadol 
Eoulkes,’ &e. 

His poetical works, published in 1877, 
were edited by loan Arfon, and bound with 
them was his biography prepared for the 
Wrexham Eisteddfod by the Rev. J. Spinther 
James. 

[James’s Biography, as above.] E. J. J. 

ELLIS, BOBEPtT^ (1820 ?-1885), classi- 
' cal scholar, was admitted a member of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, 9 April 1836, 
elected a scholar oHov. 1839, and graduated 
B.A. as fifth wrangler in 1840, obtaining a 
fellowship 30 March 1841 {College. Megister 
of Adinissions). He took his M.A. de- 
gree in 1843, and was ordained two years 
later. In 18'50 he commenced B.D. He 
vacated his fellowship by his marriage, 2 April 
1872, atMeolbrace, near Shrewsbury, to Jane, 
daughter of Francis France of Nobold, Shrop- 
shire {Eddoives’s Shrewsbury Journal^ 10 April 
1872). He died, 20 Dec. 1885, at 3 Higher 
Summerlands, Exeter, aged 65 ( Tiims, 23 Dec. 
1885). He is chiefly known by his sharp con- 
troversy with William John Law [q- v.], 
which ranged from 1854 to 1856, on the 
route foHowed by Hannibal in his passage of 
the Alps. Ellis had investigated the sub- 
ject during excursions in the Alps in July 
1852 and in April and May 1853. BQs works 
are as follows: lA A Treatise on Hanni- 
' bal’s Passage of the Alps, in which his route 
is traced over the Little Mount Cenis,’ 8vo, 
Cambridge [printed], London, 1853, On 
j this subject he wrote besides two elaborate 
I dissertations in December 1855 and in March 
1856 in ‘ The Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology ’ (ii. 308-29, iii. 1”34), which are 
' entitled ^ Observations on 'Mr. Law’s Criti- 
cism of jMt. EUis’s new Theory concerning 

u 
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tlie Route of HaniiibaL’” 2. 'Contributions 
to the Ethnography of Italy and G-reece/ 8vo, 
London, 1858. 3. ' The Armenian Origin of 
the Etruscans/ 8vo, London, 1861. 4. ' An 
Enquiry into the Ancient Routes bet'W'een 
Italy and Gaul ; with an examination of the 
Theory of Hannibal’s Passage of the Alps 
by the Little ;St. Bernard,’ 8vo, Cambridge, 
1867. 5. ' The Asiatic Affinities of the Old 
Italians/ 8yo, London, 1870. 6. ‘ On Nu- 
merals as Signs of Primeyal Unity among 
Mankind,’ 8to, London, 1873. 7. ' Peruvia 
Scythica. The Quichua Language of Peru ; 
its derivation from Central ilsia with the 
American Languages in general, and with the 
Turanian and Iberian Languages of the Old 
World/ &c., 8vo, London, 1875. 8. 'Etrus- 
canNumerals,’ 8vo, London, 187 6. 9. ‘ Sources 
of the Etruscan and Basque Languages ’ 
[with a preface by Mrs. Jane Ellisi, 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1886. 

[A notice of Ellis appeared shortly after his 
death in the Eagle, a magazine supported by 
members of St. John’s College.] Gr. G. 

ELLIS, ROBERT LESLIE (1817-1859), 
man of science and letters, son of Erancis 
Ellis of Bath, was horn at Bath on 25 Aug. 
1817. He was educated first by private 
tutors at home, and then by the Rev. James 
Challis, rector of Papworth Everard, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and afterwards Plumi an professor 
at Cambridge. Of his early promise a remark- 
able account is given by Sir W. Napier, who 
describes Mm at fourteen as ' such a proud, 
bright, clever, beautiful boy,’ and speaks of 
his astonishment at the boy’s information, 
thought, and originality. He entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1836, graduated as 
senior wrangler in 1840, was elected fellow in 
October of the same year, and proceeded M. A. 
in 1843. He resided in college during the 
years he held his fellowsMp, giving his atten- 
tion cMefly, though by no means entirely, to 
mathematical subjects. On the occasion of 
the British Association holding its annual 
meeting in Cambridge in 1845, he undertook 
a report on the recent progress of analysis, 
which appeared in the volume of the associa- 
tion published in 1846. Soon after this, in 
con* unction with Mr. D. D. Heath and Mr. 
J. 8pedding, he undertook to edit the works 
of Bacon, his especial share being to edit and 
annotate the philosopMcal section of his 
works. BUs wide reading and great powers 
are fully evidenced from what he has done 
in the edition, but iU-health prevented the 
carrying out of what he had. proposed for 
himself. His health had never been good, 
and in 1847 threatened to give way alto- 
gether. He tried Malvern and then Nice. 


Eemo by rbeumatic fever, caught probably 

returned to England with 
difficulty a confirmed invalid. Hislastvears 
from 18o3 to 1859 were spent at AnsteyHaU 
Trumpington, where he had the comfort of 
the society of his Cambridge friends, and 
especially that of Professor Grote, the yicar 
The disease gained on him gradually, com- 
pGiling* liim to liGsjj liis End at last ds- 
priving him of sight. He continued, how- 
ever, to dictate memoirs on mathematical 
and other subjects, till nearly the end. His 
death occurred on 12 May 1859, and he was 
buried in Trumpington churchyard. 

During his residence in Trinity College he 
edited the ' Cambridge Mathematical Jour- 
nal ’for a part of its career, and on the death 
of his friend, D. E. Gregory, contributed a 
memoir of him to its pages. His scattered 
memoirs were collected and edited by his 
friend, Mr. W. Walton, in 1863. How wide 
his range of knowledge was may he seen 
by the titles of a few only of the ^papers in 
this volume. Among them are papers on 
' Roman Aqueducts,’ on the ' Form of Bees’ 
Cells,’ on the ' Formation of a Chinese Dic- 
tionary/ on 'Vegetable Spirals,’ on 'Com- 
parative Metrology,’ on Boole’s ' Laws of 
Thought,’ on Diez’s ' Etymologisches Wcir- 
terbuch der romanischen Sprachen,’ on the 
' Value of Roman Money,’ &e. His memory 
■was very extraordinary, and those who re- 
member his conversational powers before 
(and even after) his illness can testify to 
their charm and to the exquisite taste which 
characterised all he said. 

[Memoir by H. Goodwin (now bishop of Car- 
lisle) prefixed to Walton’s edition of Ellis’s Ee- 
mains ; Notes, privately printed, by J. P. Norris 
(now archdeacon of Bristol ) ; Bruce’s Life of Sir 
W. Napier (1864), ii. 460-2; personal know- 
ledge.] H. E. L. 

ELLIS, SiK SAMUEL BURDON (1787- 
1865), general, son of Captain Charles Ellis, 
R.N., entered the royal marine light infantry 
as a second lieutenant on 1 Jan. 1804. He 
was at once sent on hoard ship, and, after 
first seeing service in Sir Robert Calder’s ac- 
tion off Cape Einisterre, was present at the 
battle of Trafalgar, and was promoted lieu- 
tenant in 1806. He was present in the 
Walcheren expedition in 1809 and in the 
capture of Guadeloupe in 1810, and being on 
hoard the Nymphe was employed off the 
coast, first of Spain and then of southern 
France during the latter years of the Penin- 
sular war. He speciaUy distinguished him- 
self in the operations which the na'vy took in 
helping to form the siege of Bayonne, after 




AVellinslon's victory of the 2s ive and Sonlt's 
retreat on Toulouse. His ship was then or- 
dered to the ZN’orth American coast, where 
she captured the American frigate the Pre- 
sident after a fierce fight, during which Ellis 
particularly distinguished himself, being the 
first man to hoard the enemy. On the con- 
clusion of peace Ellis had no further oppor- 
tuiiirv to see service, and it was not until 
15 2s ov. 1826. when he had been more than 
twenty vears in the marines, that he was pro- 
moted*” captain. It was not until many more 
T-pnrahnd massed, duriiiff which Ellis was em- 


hing in the garrison at Oxford. A letter 
containing • The exact and fall Helation of 
the last Fight between the King’s forces and 
Sir William Waller,’ which describes the 
battle at Cropredy Bridge and is signed 
Thomas Ellis, was published in July of this 
year ; but the writer belonged to the parlia- 
mentary army. Ellis proceeded to the M.A. 
degree on 2:1 Jan. 1640, and was elected a 
fellow of his college, where he continued to 
reside as a tutor. On the resignation of Dr. 
F. ^lansell he confidently expected to suc- 
ceed him as nrinci-Dal of Jesus, but. beinc* 


he had still further distinguished himself with 
his marines in the bombardment of the Bogue 
forts ; he commanded the advance on Canton, 
and the services of his men were so great at 
the storming of the Canton forts on 26 May 
1S41, that he was promoted lientenant-colo- 

‘ and 

made" a C.B. He then commanded a bat- 
talion of marines at Kingpo and Chusan 

• re- 
turned to England. He was promoted colo- 
nel on 3 2sov. 1851, and commanded the 
Chatham division of the royal marines until 
he became major-general on 20 June 1855. 
He was promoted lieutenant-general in 1857, 
made a K.C.B. in 1860, promoted gene- 

on 

TlOTP 

than sixty years an ofBcer of marines, at the 
age of seventy-eight. 

[Hart’s Army List; Cent. Mag. April 186f5.] 

H. M. S. 

ELLIS, SAEAH STICKNEY. [See 
under Ellis, William, 1795-1872.] 

ELLIS, TH02^LAS (1625-1673), Welsh 
antiquary, the son of Griffith Ellis of Dolbe- 
maen, Carnarv'cnshire, was born at that place 
in 1625. At the age of fifteen he was en- 
ed at Jesus CoUege, Oxford, and took the 
A. degree in 1644. In the same year he 
itated bv Wood to have borne arms for the 


hundred and twenty-eight sheets of the hook 
had been printed by Hall of Oxford, when 
Ellis refused to proceed, alleging that all the 
materials with which he had been supplied 
by Tansrhan had been already utilised bv 
Percie Enderbie in his ^ Cambria Triumphans.’ 
Asti " ■ ^ ^ 

the sheets of EUis s hook are dated 1663, it 
is curious that he did not make the discovery 
earlii 

been anticipated in his researches, Ellis pub- 
lished nothing further. In 1775, however, 
there was issued, together with a ^ History 
of the Island of Anglesey ’ by H. Eowlands, 
‘ Memoirs of Owen Glendowr, being a well- 
compiled History of the Transactions during 
the whole war, originally written h 

Thomas EHis, and now faithfully copi< 

of a manuscript in the Library of Jesus Col- 
lege.’ Ellis died in the spring of 1673 at his 
birthplace, Bolbemaen, and was there buried. 

[Wood's Athense Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 992; 
Fasti, ii. 70, 91, 250 ; Williams’s Eminent 
Welshmen.] A. Y. 

ELLIS, THOhlAS FLOW^EE (1796- 
1861), law reporter, bom in 1790, was edu- 
cated at Tr ini ty College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated in 1818, and was elected a 
fellow. He was a brilliant scholar, though 
only a senior optime in the mathematical 

of Lincoln’s 
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Inn, and called to tlie bar in February 
1821, and for some years went tbe northern 
circuit. Here lie first became acquainted with 
Macaulay, whose intimate friend he ever 
afterwards remained. So attached were they, 
that when Macaulay went to India, Ellis 
wrote to him that, ‘ next to his wife, he was 
the person for whom he felt the most thorough 
attachment, and in whom he placed the most 
unlimited confidence.’ In later life they 
visited the continent together every autumn, 
and he was an executor of Macaulay’s will. 
After his friend died the light seemed to have 
gone out of Ellis’s life, but he occupied him- 
self in preparing for publication the posthu- 
mous collection of Macaulay’s essays. In 1831 
he was a commissioner under the Reform Bill 
to determine the boundaries of parliamentary 
boroughs in "Wales. In early life he enjoyed 
a considerable practice. He was till his death 
attorney-general for the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and had ‘'Palatine silh: and in 1839 he suc- 
ceeded Armstrong as recorder of Leeds. He 
was, about 1830, a contributor to the ^ Edin- 
burgh Review,’ was a member of the Use- 
ful Enowledge Society, and revised several 
of its publications. He is best known as 
part author of three excellent series of law 
reports : ‘ Adolphus and Ellis,’ 1835-42 ; 
‘Ellis and Blackburn,’ 1853-8; and ‘Ellis 
and Ellis,’ published after his death. He died 
at his house, ISBedfordPlace, Russell Sc uare, 
5 April 1861. His wife died in March ISSQ ; 
and he had two children, Francis and Marian. 

[Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay; Knight’s Pas- 
sages of a Working Life, ii. 126; G-ent. Mag. 
1861; Law Times, 27 April 1861.] J. A. H. 

ELLIS, WELBORE (1651 P-1734), hishop 
of Meath and a privy councillor in Ireland, 
descended from an ancient family at Riddall 
Hall, Yorkshire, was the fourth son of the Rev. 
John Ellis (1606 P-1681), rector of Waddes- 
don, Buckinghamshire, and author of ‘ Vin- 
dicite Catholiese.’ His brothers John and 
William are separately noticed. He was edu- 
cated at W^estminster School and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1684, M.A. 1687, and B.D, and D.D. hy 
diploma 1697. He likewise received in 1732 
the eundem degree of D.D. from Trinity 
College, Dublin, ‘His three brothers, Sir Wil- 
liam (1642 P-1730), John (1645-1738), and 
Philip (1653-1726), are separately noticed. 
Welbore Elhs became a prebendary of Win- 
chester in 1696. He was promoted in 1705, by 
patent dated 22 Sept., to the bishopric of 
Kildare, with the deanery of Christ Church, 
Dublin, in commmdam, and was translated, 
13 March 1731, to the premier bishopric of 
Meath, with a seat in the Irish privy council. 


Pie married Diana, daughter of Sir W'illiam 
Briscoe, knt., of Boughton, Northamptonshire 
and Amherley Castle, Sussex, and had, with 
other issue, W elhore, afterwards Lord Mendb 
[q. y.] He died on 1 Jan. 1733-4, and was 
buried with great ceremony in the cathedral 
of Christ Church, Dublin, where a monument 
was ‘ erected by bis only surviving son the 
Right Hon. Welbore Elhs.’ The funeral 
procession included the hoys of the Bluecoat 
Hospital, to which he had bequeathed 100^. 
(Cooper MS., quoted by Bishop Mant). A 
portrait of Elhs is preserved in the hall of 
Christ Church, Oxford. His pubhcations 
are : 1. ‘ The Dean of Dublin, Plaintiff, Ach- 
bishop of Dubhn, Defendant, upon a Writ of 
Error — the Defendant’s Case,’ London, 1724. 
2. ‘ The Lord Bishop of Kildare, Dean of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity of Dubhn, Plain- 
tiff in Error. The Lord Archbishop of Dub- 
lin Defendant in Error. The Plaintiff in 
Error’s Case,’ London, 1724. 

[The Ellis Correspondence ; Aumni West- 
monast. 189-90 ; Wood’s Athense (Bhss), hi. 
71 1 ; Catalogue of Oxford Graduates ; Sir James 
Ware’s Works, ed. Harris, i. 164, 396; Cotton’s 
Fasti Ecelesim Hihernicm, ii. 45, 234, iii. 122, 
V. 90, 143 ; Bishop Mant’s History of the Church 
of Ireland, ii. 175, 528.] B. BL B. 

ELLIS, WELBORE, fii*st Baeoi^ 
nip (1713-1802), younger son of the Right 
Rev. Dr. Welbore Elhs, bishop of Meath 
[q. V.], hy his wife, Diana, daughter of Sir 
John Briscoe of Boughton, Northampton- 
shire, was horn at Kildare on 15 Dec. 1713, 
and was educated at Westminster School, 
where he was admitted on the foundation as 
head of his election in 1728, and was elected 
to a studentship at Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1732. He graduated B.A. 6 June 1736, 
and at the general election in May 1741 con- 
tested the borough of Cricklade. A double 
return was made for this constituency, hut 
ultimately the seat was assigned to Elhs by 
an order of the House of Commons on 24 Dec. 
1741. In November 1744 and again in Oc- 
tober 1745 Ellis seconded the address to the 
throne (Pari. Hist. xiii. 991-2, 1331-3). In 
February 1747 he was appointed a lord of 
the admiralty, in Henry Pelham’s ad m i n is- 
tration, in the place of George Grenville, who 
was promoted to the treasury hoard, and was 
returned as one of the members for the joint 
boroughs of Weymouth and Melcombe Regis 
at the g^eneral election in July of the same 
year. He continued in office after Pelham’s 
death in March 1754, and was re-elected for 
AVeymonth in the following month, but re- 
signing his seat at the admiralty in Decem- 
ber 1755 was appointed one of the vice- 
treasurers of Ireland. On 20 March 1760 
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Ellis ^as S'^orn a member of the privy conn- 
cii. At the general election in 5larch. 1761 
he vms returned mth 'VMIkes for the boroi^h 
of Avlesbury, and resigning the post of vice- 
treas'urer vras appointed secretary at war on 
17 Bee. 1762 in the place of Charles Town- 
shend. Upon the formation of the Rocking- 
ham ministry in July 1765 Ellis resigned the 
latter office, and again became joint vice- 
treasurer of Ireland, a post •which he held 
until September 17 66, when he was succeeded 
fev Isaac Barre. At the general election in 
March 176S Ellis was elected one of the mem- 
bers for Petersfield, and though he strongly _ 
protested against Lord North’s motion for 
the repeal of the American tea duty on 
5 March 1770 {^ib. xvi. 874)j he was for the 
third time appointed joint vice-treasurer of 
Ireland on 2l April following. In the early 
months of 1771 Ellis took the principal part I 
in the proceedings in the House of Com- 
mons against Lord Mayor Crosby [q. v.] and 
Aiderman Oliver for obstructing the execu- 
tion of the orders of the house, and it was 
upon his motion that they were both com- 
mitted to the Tower (ib. vol. xvii. passim). 
At the general election in October 1774 be 
was returned for his old constituency of Wey- 
mouth, and having resigned the office of vice- 
treasurer in jMarch was appointed treasurer 
of the navy on 12 June 1777. Ellis was, 
again returned for "W" eymouth at the general 
election in September 1780, and at the close 
of Lord North’s administration became on 
11 Feb. 1782 tbe secretary of state for Ame- 
rica, in the place of Lord George Germaine, 
who upon Ms retirement was created \ is- 
coiint Sackville. His tenure of this office, 
which was the last he ever held under the 
crown, was brief, for he resigned upon the 
accession of Lord Rockingham to power in 
the following month. He continued, how- 
ever, to take a considerable part in the de- 
bates of the house, and in May 1783 spoke 
against Pitt’s resolution for reform (ib. xxiii. 
864-5). He was again returned forAVey- 
mouth in March 1784, and twice in 1789 
proposed Sir Gilbert Elliot for the speaker- 
ship without success {ib. xxvii. 905-6, xxviii. 
149-50). He failed to secure a seat at the 
general election in June 1790, but was re- 
turned for Petersfield at a bye election in 
April of the following year. Ellis, who had 
supported the coalition ministry, continued 
to oppose Pitt until 1793, when, alarmed at 
the progress of the French revolution, lie 
seceded from the opposition. On the Duke 
of Portland becoming secretary of state in 
Pitt's administration Ellis was created, on 
13 Aug. 1794, Baron Mendip of Mendip in 
the county of Somerset with remainder in 


default of issue to the heirs male of Ms sister 
Anne, the wife of Henry Agar of Gowran. 
No speech of his in the House of Lords is 
reported in the ^ Parliamentary History.’ 
He died at Ms house in Brook Street. Han- 
over Square, on 2 Feb. 1802 in Ms eighty- 
ninth year, and was buried at Westminster 
Abbev on the following Sunday in the north 
transept, Ellis married, first, on 18 Nov. 
1747, Elizabeth, the only daughter of the 
Hon. Sir William Stanhope, K.B., second sou 
of Philip, third earl of Chesterfield. She died 
on 1 Aug. 1761. In her right he acquired 
the possession of Pope’s villa at Twickenham, 
which had been bought by her father after 
Pope’s death in 1744. On 20 July 1765 he 
married, secondly, Anne, the eldest daughter 
of Hans Stanley of Paultons, near Romsey, 
HampsMre. She surrived Mm nearly two 
years, and died at Twickenham on 7 Dec. 
1S03, in her seventy-ninth year. There were 
no issue of either marriage, and the barony 
of Mendip, in accordance with the special 
limitations of the patent, descended to his 
sister’s grandson, Henry W elbore Agar, se- 
cond A'iscount Clifden, who thereupon, as- 
sumed the additional surname of Ellis. Ju- 
nius spoke of Ellis in no flattering terms, 
and rei:erred to him as ‘ little mannikin Ellis ’ 
and ^Grildrig’ (Bohn’s edit. i. 288, 349); 
and Macaulay, in his ^ Sketch of AVilliamPitt/ 
sneers at him as ^ an ancient placeman, who 
had been drawing salary almost every quarter 
since the days of Henry Pelham ’ {Miscella- 
neous Writings, 1860, ii. 316 ). His neigh- 
bour, Horace Walpole, was never tired of 
jeering at bim; at one time he calls him 
Fox’s ‘ Jackal,’ and at another ^ Forlorn Hope 
Ellis.’ ^ AVisdom,’ he writes to the Countess 
of Ossorv, ^ I left forty years ago to Welbore 
j Ellis, and must not pretend to rival him now 
; when he is grown so rich by the semblance 
i of it ’ (Walpole, Letters, yii. 264), and again, 
^ Connections make themselves, whether one 
will or not, but nobody can make one be a 
minister against one’s will, unless one is of 
as little consequence as [AA’^elbore] Ellis ’ {ib. 
viii. 169). In Ms amusing comparison of 
Barrington’s character with that of Ellis, 
AValpole states that the latter ^ had a fluency 
that was precise too, but it was a stream that 
flowed so smootHy and so shallow that it 
seemed to design to let every pebble it passed 
over be distinguished ’ {Memoirs of the Reign 
of George 11, ii. 142). But though EUis 
was not possessed of any great talents, he was 
readily recognised as a useful man in the 
house. When he entered parliament he at- 
tached himself to Henry Fox, afterwards 

^ * 

Lord Holland, who upon becoming secretary 
of state in 1755 stipulated that some Mgher 
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place sliould be found for Ellis in the ad- | 
ministration. Throughout his long paidia- 
mentary career Ellis consistently held to^his 
political principleSj and at the same time j 
preserved the integrity of his character. But 
he was totally unfitted to fill such an im- | 
portant post as that of the American secre- 
tary. and the ambiguous ‘ Confession of Eaith^ 
which he made on entering upon the^ duties 
of that office was most severely criticised by 
Burhe {Pari. Sist. xxiii. 1032-41). Ellis 
was created a D.C.L. of the university of Ox- 
ford on 7 July 1773, and wms appo^inted a 
trustee of the British Museum in 1780. He 
was also a fellow of the Boyal Society. His 
library is said to have been one of the most 
valuable private collections in the kingdom. 
His portrait, painted by Gainsborough in 
1763, is now at Christ Church, Oxford it 
was exhibited at the second loan collection 
of national portraits in 1867 (Catalogue, No. 
489). 

[Alumni IVestmon. (1852), pp. 189, 297, 30-i- 
305 ; Cat. of Oxford Graduates (1851), p. 212 ; 
Collins’s Peerage (1812), viii. 360—2 ; The G-eor- 
gian Era (1832), i. 540 ; G-enc. Mag. 1747, xrii. 
544 , 1802, Yol. Ixxii. pt. i. pp. 187-9, 1803, vol. 
bixiii. pt. ii. p. 1192; Lord Mahon’s Hist, of 
England, v. 401, 434, vii. 196, 201 ; Walpole’s 
Memoirs of George II (1846), ii. 44, 141-2, 153 ; 
Walpole’s Letters (Cunningham’s edit.), iv. 94, 
178, viii. 147, 262 ; pedigree given in the Ellis 
Correspondence (1829), i. xxiii; Chester’s Ee- 
gisters of AVestminster Abbey (1876), pp. 467, 
469 ; Journals of the House of Commons, xxiv. 
27 , 36, 39, 40 ; Official Heturn of Lists of Mem- 
bers of Parliament, pt. ii. 93, 100, 112, 123, 
142, 151, 164, 178, 193; Haydris Book of Dig- 
nities,] G. E. H. B. 

ELLIS, Sm WILLIAM (1609-1680), 
'iidore, second son of Sir Thomas Elhs of Grant- 
.ham, Lincolnshire, and probably nephew of 
Sir William Ellis, one of the council of the 
north in 1619, bom in 1009, was educated at 
Caius College, Cambridge, graduating B.A. 
in 1632 and M.A. in 1636. Having entered 
Grav’s Inn on 6 Nov. 1627 he was called to 
the bar on 9 Eeb. 1634. He represented Bos- 
ton, Lincolnshire, in the Short paihament of 
1640, and also in the Long parliament. His 
name does not appear in liushworth’s list 
{Hist. Cull. vii. 1355) of the members ex- 
cluded by Colonel Pride on 6 Dec. 1648 ; but 
it is not unlikelv that he was one of those 

I. . 

^ others from the Inns of Court ’ who ^ had 
liberty granted to go to their chambers on 
their parole ' on the 12th, as he was read- 
mitted to the House of Commons on 4 June 
1649 {ib. 1361). On 24 May 1654 he was 
appointed solicitor-general. Shortly after- 
wards he was elected an ancient of "his inn. 


As solicitor-general he took part in the prose- 
cution of Gerhard, Yowell, and Somerset Fox 
on the charge of corresponding with Charles 
Stuart and conspiring to assassinate the Pro- 
tector. The trial took place in June 1654. 
Gerhard and Yowell were convicted and be- 
headed. The same year he was again returned 
to parliament for Boston, and in 1656 for 
Grantham. He was a member of the com- 
mittee appointed to frame statutes for Durham 
CoHege in March 1655-0. In June 1658 he 
wms engaged in the prosecution of Dr. Hewet 
and John Mordant, charged with levying war 
against the Protector. Hewet was found 
guilty and Mordant acquitted. One of Crom- 
welFs latest acts was to sign a patent creating 
Ellis a baronet, but it is doubtful whether 
it passed the great seal. He was continued 
in the office of solicitor-general by Hichard 
Cromw^ell. At the election in J anuarv 1658-9 
he retained his seat for Grantham. In the 
protracted debate on the competency of the 
Scottish members he spoke at length in sup- 
port of their claims (18 March 1658-9), ob- 
serving that the ‘ argument that the Act of 
Union is no good law, this argument makes 
way for Charles Stuart ’ (Btjtiton, Diarg, iv. 
181). Pe-elected for Grantham iu 1660 he 
was excluded from the house on the score 
of his opinions. In autumn 1664 he was 
appointed reader at Gray’s Inn, of which 
he had been elected a bencher in 1659; 
on 26 Aug. 1669 he took the degree of ser- 
jeant-at-law, and on 10 April 1671 he was 
advanced to the rank of king’s serjeant 
and knighted. He was raised to the bench 
in 1673, taking his seat in the court of com- 
mon pleas on the first day of Hilary term. 
The only case of public interest which came 
before him during his tenure of office was that 
of Barnardiston v. Swaine {State Trials, vi. 
1070), an election case. Sir Samuel Bamar- 
diston and Lord Huntingtower contested the 
county of Suffolk in 1673. Barnardiston 
having the majority of votes, Lord Hunting- 
tower induced the sheriff to falsify the return, 
and took his seat in the house. There the 
case was decided by an election committee, 
and Barnardiston declared elected. Accord- 
ingly he sued Lord Huntingtower for ^ tres- 
pass on the case,’ and recovered 1,000/. da- 
mages in the king’s bench. The case was, 
however, removed on wmit of error to the 
, exchequer chamber, where the ma-jority, Ellis 
and Atkins dissenting, reversed the judgment 
of the king’s bench. EHis was removed in 
1676, without reason assigned, but reinstated 
on 5 May 1679, having heen returned to par- 
liament for Boston in the preceding Eebruary. 
He died on 3 Dec. 1680 at his chambers in 
Seijeants’ Inn, according to Sir Thomas Bay- 
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mond, 'crandceviis senectute, viz. setat. 71.’ 
His arms are emblazoned in tbe bay window 
of Gray’s Inn Hall. 

[Cal. State Papers, Pom. (1610-1) p. SIO, 
(1655-6) p. 218; Grad. Cant.; Doutliwaite’s 
Gray’s Inn ; Willis’s Jsot. Pari. iii. 233, 216, 263, 
276 "; Lists of Members of Parliament (official 
return of) ; Itb Pep. Pep.-Eeeper Pat. Pec. App. 
ii. 190 ; Foss’s Lives of the Judges; Wood’s Fasti 
(Bliss)' i. 416; Noble’s Cromwell, 1 . 437, 112; 
Pari. Hist. iv. 4, 1080; Sir Thomas Eaymond’s , 
Pep. 217 , 251, 407.] J- M. E. 

ELLIS, SiK W^ILLIA3I (d. 1732), secre- 
tary of state, second son of John. Ellis (1606 ?- 
16bl) "q. T.’, was educated on the founda- 
tion of^’Westminster, whence he was elected 
to a studentship at Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1665, and proceeded H.A.. 19 June 1669. 
He lost his studentship for accepting the de- 
gree of M.A. ^pex Hteras regias’ at Cam- 
bridge in 1671, without having first obtained 
his ^ace in his own coPege; and, despite 
the intercession of the Prince of Orange, in 
whose train he had visited Cambridge, was 
never restored. In 1678 he was appointed, 
along with his brother, W" elbore EUis, cus- 
tomer, comptroller and searcher for the pro- 
vinces of Leinster and Munster (Addif. MjS. 
2113f5, f. 53), and while holding this lucra- 
tive sinecure acquired considerable property 
in Ireland (ib. 28930, 28938, 28940, 28941, 
26946). He acted as secretary to Prichard, 
earl of Tyrconnel, on the latter’s appointment 
to the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland in 1686, 
and was knighted. At the revolution he 
elected to foPow the fortunes of the house of 
Stuart. Accompanying James to Ireland he 
was placed on his privy council and appointed 
one of the assessors for the city and county 
of Dublin in April 1690 (D’Aito^t, Xing 
James's Irish Army List^ 2nd ed. i. 33, ii, 692, 
where he is confounded with Sir W^'iHiam- 
Ellis, * solicitor-general for Ireland in 1657 
and one of the baronets created bv Crom- 
well’). He was attainted in 1691, and his 
elder brother, John [q. v.], to whom he owed 
money, gained possession of his Irish pro- 
perty. He afterwards became secretary to 
James in his exile at St. Germain, and on his 
death in 1701 acted as treasurer to his son, 
the Old Pretender. Ellis died a protestant 
at Home in the autumn of 1732, aged be- 
tween 85 and 90 {Gent. Mag. ii. 930). His 
letters to his brother John and others (1674- 
1689 ) are in theBritish Museum, Addit. MSS, 
28930-1, 28875-6; those to Cardinal Gual- 
terio (1719-27) will be found in Addit. 
MSS. 20310, 31267. 

[Ellis Correspondence, ed. Hon. G. J. W. Agar 
Ellis, 1829; Welch’s Alumni Westmon. 1852, 
p. 161 ; Wood's Athense Oxon. ed. Eiiss, iii. 711 ; 


Gent. Mag. xxxix. 328 ; Oxford Graduates, 1851, 
p. 212 ; Cambridge Graduates, 1787, p. 130.] 

G. G. 

ELLIS, WTLLLAM (1747-1810), en- 
graver, bom in London in 1747, was the son of 
a writing engraver, and was placed as a pupil 
with W". W ooHett [q. v.j He produced some 
fine plates in the style of that celebrated en- 
graver, some being executed in conjunction 
with him, viz. the two portraits of Rubens and 
his wife, published in 1774; 'A Elver Scene 
with a WHndmill,’ after S. Ruysdael, published 
in 1777 ; ‘ Solitude,’ after R. WHson, R.A., 
published in 1778: and two scenes from the 
‘ Vicar of WMkefield,’ after T. Hearne, pub- 
lished in 1780, and exhibited at the Society of 
Artists in that year. Ellis engraved several 
topographical views after Paul Sandby and T. 
Hearne, a set of ^ The Seasons,’ after Heame, 
and some plates for the ■ Ladies’ Magazine.’ 
In 1800 he aqnatinted a set of engravings 
of ^ Views of the Memorable Victory of the 
Nile,’ engraved by E. Chesham from paint- 
ings by "W. Anderson. Some of his engrav- 
ings, e.g. a landscape, ^ Peasants Dancmg,’ 
after Berchem, are signed ^ WHUiam and 
Elizabeth Ellis,’ and a plate of ^ The Solitary 
Traveller,’ after J. Pye, is stated to be etched 
by Elizabeth Ellis alone. She was no doubt 
his wife, and assisted him in his art. Ellis, 
died in 1810, as is shown, feom the inscrip- 
tion on a plate representing ^ A South A ievr 
of the City of Exeter, from a Drawing taken 
at Shooting Marsh by the late Mr. William 
EUis,’ published 24 Nov. 1810, in aid of his 
five orphan children- In 1814 there was pub- 
lished a set of ^Twenty-nine Auews illus- 
trative of the Rev. Daniel Lysons’s Envirom 
of London, drawn and engraved by AVilliam 
Ellis.’ 

[Eedgxave’s Diet, of Artists ; Le Blanc’s 
Manuel de I’Amateur d’Estampes; Fagan’s Cata- 
logue Raisonne of the engraved works of Wil- 
liam WooUett ; Lowndes’s Bihl. Man.] L. C. 

ELLIS, WILLIAM (d. 1758), was awriter 
on agriculture, of whom little save his hooks 
has survived. He is supposed to have been 
bom about 1700, received an ordinary educa- 
tion, and began life as a iplain farmer. For 
nearly fifty years he held a farm at Little 
Gaddesden, Hertfordshire, on which, how- 
ever, he made no pretence to scientific agri- 
culture. His early works brought him into 
‘ repute,’ and many applications were made 
to him by landed proprietors in all parts of 
the country to 'visit and report on their farms. 
Thus he travelled over the north of England 
in order to give those who complied with his 
terms the benefit of his experience. EUis 
seems to have been a shrewd man of busi- 
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ness, for he soon added to his income by fre- 
quently travelling- as an agent for seeds and 
seller of farming implements; in short he ' 
Tras ready to execute any sort of country 
business at a fixed price. Many eager far- 
mers/ led by his fame and his books, pro- 
ceeded to visit Ellis’s farm, but found, to 
their surprise and disappointment, that he 
did not carry out any of the views which he 
advocated in print, that his im plements were 
old-fashioned, and that his .and was ne- 
glected and in bad condition. This report 
speedily reacted on the sale of his books. 
They had introduced many new methods of 
treating manure, sheep and turnips, and lu- 
cerne, but now their reputation began to 
decline. Ellis perceived with sorrow that 
he was outliving his fame. 

The success which his -work on timber 
obtained (it ran through three editions in less 
than three years') tempted Osborne, the book- 
seller, to engage him as a writer, and Ellis 
produced with much fecundity volume after 
volume. Gradually he advanced to monthly 
works and more voluminous productions, in 
which, to fill up his stipulated number of 
pages, he was driven to introduce those ridicu- 
lous anecdotes and unnecessary details which 
have so much marred his writings. So long 
as Ellis proceeded according to his own rule 
(Preface to Farriery'), ^ I always considered 
experience as the only touchstone of truth, 
and by that unerring rule every particular 
here advanced has been sufficiently tried,’ 
all was well, and his books were valued 
accordingly. But the editor of his last book 
was compelled before printing it to exclude 
many foolish stories of gipsies, thieves, and 
the like, also many absurd nostrums and re- 
ceipts, evidently only inserted to fill space. 
Ellis’s books have become useless, from the 
advance in agricultural science. 

Ellis’s works consist of: 1 . ^Chiltern and 
Vale Farming,’ 1733. 2 . ^ New Experiments 
in Husbandry for the Month of April,’ 1736. 
3. ^ The Timber-Tree Improved,’ 1738, These 
last t-wo are tracts. 4 . ^ The Shepherd’s Sure 
Guide,’ 1749; full of fatuous anecdotes of 
sheep and dogs. 5. ‘ The Modem Husband- 
man,’ 8 vols., 1750. This treats of the far- 
mer’s year month by month and of rural 
economy in general ; it is Ellis’s best work, 
though such a sentence as ^ Be yourself the 
first man up in a morning for sounding at 
your door your harvest horn to call your 
men at four o’clock,’ contrasts amusingly 
with the writer’s own practice according to 
those who went to visit him at Little Gad- 
desden. 6 . ^ The Country Housewife’s Family 
Companion/ 1750. 7. 'The Practical Farmer/ 
1/59; an abbreviation of No. 5. 8 . 'Every 


Farmer his own Famer,’ 1759. 9 . ^Hus- 
bandry Abridged and Methodized/ 2 vnk 
/ / 2 . ’ 

Life prefi.xed to No. 9 above; Brit. Mus. Cat.- 
Elis’s own works.] ]\X. G-.'w 

^ ELLIS, WILLIAM (1794-1872), mis- 
sionary, horn in London 29 Aug. I 794 of 
parents in straitened circumstances, was bW 
a gardener, but, coming under deep reliffious 
impressions, offered himself as a foreicm'mis- 
sLonary to the Loudon hlissionarv Society ; was 
accepted, trained, and ordained in 1815 for the 
office, and appointed first to South Africa but 
afterwards to the South Sea Islands. Leavino- 
England in 1816, along with his w^ife, he ar- 
rived in 1817 at Eimeo, one of the Georgian or 
Windward islands, and in the following year 
commenced a new mission at Huahine. In 
1822 he removed to Oahu, one of the Sand- 
wich group, but had to leave it owing to his 
wife’s health ; returned to England in 1825, 
visiting America by the wmy. As a Poly- 
nesian missionary he combined great spiritual 
earnestness with mechanical skill, and like- 
wise with a profound interest in scientific 
and antiquarian research. While in England 
he published a ' Tour through Hawaii,’ and 
thereafter his ' Polynesian Hesearches.’ The 
' Eesearches ’ excited great interest ; the book 
was reviewed in the ' Quarterly Peview ’ by 
Southey, whose judgment -was" given in the 
w^ords, ' A more interesting book we have 
never perused.’ The publication of this work 
went j:ar to redeem t iie character of mission- 
aries in the eyes of some who had thought of 
them all as ignorant and narrow-minded men. 
In 1830 he was appointed assistant foreign 
secretary to the London Missionary Society, 
and soon after chief foreign secretary. Among 
other literary employments he became editor 
of an annual called ‘The Christian Keep- 
sake,’ which brought him into connection 
with many literary friends. 

His first wife having died in 1835 after 
many years of great suffering, he married in 
1837 Miss Sarah Stickney, a lady who ac- 
quired considerable literary fame, chiefly in 
connection with a work entitled ' The Poetry 
of Life,’ and works on the women of England 
in their various relations. Miss Stickney 
had been brought up a member of the So- 
ciety of Eriends, but not caring to accept 
all their principles and rules, she had left 
that body and become a member of the con- 
gregational church. Her husband and she 
enjoyed five-and-thirty years of married life, 
marked by great congeniality of taste and 
pursuit, both in religion and general culture. 
The list of her books appended to this notice 
attests the variety of her accomplishments 
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and her great literary activity. Among the 
practical objects in vrhich she and her hus- 
b^and ivere 'deeply interested yas the pro- 
motion oi temperancBj and their zeal in this 
cause took a very practical form, several 
persons given to drunkenness being taken in 
hand and encouraged by every contrivance 
of aifectionate solicitude to tmm from their 
evil vays. Mrs. Ellis likewise instituted a 
school for young ladies — Eavrdon House, to 
•which she" gave the benefit of her personal ; 
superintendence. Her object was to apply the | 
principles iUustratedinher hooks ( The Women 
of England^ &e.) to the moral training, the 
formation of character, and in some degree 
the domestic duties of young ladies. Other 
means were devised for improving the intel- 
lectual condition of young women of the lower 
classes. She had st udied art both in theory and 
in practice, and her character and attainments 
gave her a position of no ordinary influence. 

The profoundest interest of both her and 
her husband, however, was all the while in 
the cause of Christian missions. While Elhs 
was secretary of the London Missionary So- 
ciety the affairs of Madagascar began to create 
interest, both in connection with the perse- 
cution of the Christian converts under Queen 
Kanavolona, and the interference of the 
French in the affairs of the island. Ellis was 
requested by the directors of the society to 
prepare a ^History of Madagascar,’ which ap- 
peared in 2 vols. in 1838. In 1844 he was 
obliged, owing to ill-health, to resign the 
■Dost of secretary. In the same year he pub- 
ushed the first volume of a ^ History of the 
London Missionary Society.’ In 1847 he was 
invited to take the pastoral charge of an in- 
dependent congregation at Hoddesdon in 
Hertfordshire, where he and his family had 
been residing for some time. 

In 1852 the affairs of Madagascar had 
reached such a crisis that Ellis was requested 
hv the directors of the society to visit the 
island, in order to ascertain and improve the 
condition of the Christians. When he arrived 
in 1853 he was not allowed to proceed to 
the capital. He retired for a time to Mau- 
ritius; visited Madagascar a second time, 
and was again refused access to the capital. 
Before he arrived in England communica- 
tions reached him indicating that a change 
had come over the authorities, and conveying 
their invitation to him to visit them. With- 
out hesitation he retraced his steps, and 
paid his third visit in 1856. Yet even now 
the queen would not allow him to extend 
his visit beyond a month, and though he 
was able to learn a good deal, he - could not 
do what he had desired either for the country 
or the Christian cause. Soon after his re- 


turn from this third visit the queen died, 
and matters assumed quite a different ap- 
pearance. In 1801 Ellis set out on Ms fourt !i, 
and hv far his loncjest and most satisfactorv 
visit to Madagascar, and remained in the 
island till 1865. The events that followed 
are well known. In 1S6S a Christian queen 
came to the throne, advised by ckristian 
counsellors. Persecution being exchanged 
for encouragement, an immense addition to 
the number of persons professing Christianity 
took place. The continuance of the plots of 
the French created great difficulties in the 
political government. Ellis was able to give 
advice bv wMch these difficulties were in a 
great measure overcome. Both church mat- 
ters and state matters were settled on a basis 
which proffided for self-government, consti- 
tutional liberty, and the freedom of the 
church. When he returned to England in 
1865 he received an extraordinary welcome. 
A great part of iis time was spent in going 
from place to place and delivering lectures 
and addresses. Three books, entitled ^ Three 
Visits to Madagascar ’ (ISoSj, ‘ Madagascar 
Bevisited" (1867), and ‘The Martyr Church 
of Madagascar ’ (1870 j, gave full particulars 
' of the whole movement. 

In the beffinning of June 1872 he caught 
cold on a railway ioumev and died on the 

aj tf ^ 

9th of the month. Scarcely had he been, 
buried, when Mrs. Ellis was seized with pre- 
cisely the same form of ailment, and died on 
the IGth, 

The principal works of Ellis have been 
already noticed. Those published by Mrs. 
Ellis were the following: 1. “ The Poetry of 
Life,’ 2 vols. 2. ^ Conversations on Human 
Yatnre.’ 3. ''Home, or the Iron Buie,’ 3 vols. 
4. ^ The W omen of England.’ 5. ‘ Sons of 
the Soil,’ a poem. 6. * The Daughters of 
England.’ 7. ‘ The Wives of England.’ 
8. ‘ The Mothers of England.’ 9. ^ Family 
Secrets,’ 3 vols. 10. ^ A Summer and a 
Winter in the Pyrenees.’ 11. ^ A Voice 
from the Vintage.’ 12. ‘ Pictures of Private 
Life.’ 13. ^ The Young Ladies’ Beader.’ 

1 14. ‘Look to the End,’ 2 vols. 15. ‘The 
Island Queen,’ a poem. 16. ‘ Temper and 
Temperament ,’2 vols. 17. ‘Prevent ion better 
than Cure.’ 18. ‘Bawdon House,’ 19. ‘Fire- 
side Tales.’ 20. ‘ Social Distinction,’ 3 vols. 

' 21. ‘ My Brother.’ 22. ‘ The Beautiful in 
Yature'^and Art.’ 23. ‘Northern Boses,’ 3 
vols. 24. ‘ Education of Character.’ 25. ‘ Edu- 
cation of the Heart.’ 26. ‘ The Morning Call, 
a table-book of Literature and Art/ 4 vols. 

[Memoir of Rev.William Ellis, by his son, John 
j E.Ellis, 1873 ; Begisterof Missionaries, &c.,of the 
London Missionary Society, by J. 0. Whitehonse, 
1886.1 W. a. B. 
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ELLIS, WILLIAM (1800-1881), econo- 
mist, -wsls born in January 1800. His father, 
Andrew Ellis Ellis, annnderwriter at Lloyd’s, 
was the descendant of aErencb. refugee family 
named He Yezian, and took the name Ellis 
shortly after the son’s birth. His mother was 
Maria Sophia Eazio, of Italian extraction. He 
was educated at a school in Bromley, and at 
the age of fourteen became his father’s as- 
sistant at Lloyd’s. InlS24, on the foundation 
of the Indemnity Marine Insurance Company, 
he became assistant-underwriter. In 1827 he 
was appointed chief manager of the company, 
and held that position for many years, until 
on his retirement he was elected director. He 
was a most energetic and successful man of 
business, never taking a holiday for thirty 
years. He found time, however, to write many 
books and take an active part in teaching. He 
was interested in economic speculations, and 
joined the Utilitarian Society formed by John 
Stuart Alill, a body never exceeding ten in 
number, and lasting only from the winter of 
1 822-3 1 ol82 6. His fellow-members included 
William EytonTooke, son of the economical 
writer, and John Arthur Boebuck. He j oined 
Mill in another informal club for the discus- 
sion of economic questions about 1825-30, 
and was one of those who ‘ originated new 
speculations.^ Ellis was through life a mem- 
ber of the school of economists led by Mill, 
and became conspicuous for what Mill calls 
his ‘ apostohc exertions for the improvement 
of education.’ He was especially impressed 
by the importance of teaching political eco- 
nomy to children. He endeavoured to en- 
force this theory with great simplicity and 
earnestness, both iu writing and by practice. 
In 1846 he tried a conversation class upon 
economic subjects in a British school. His 
success encouraged him to form a class of 
schoolmasters. In 1848 he founded the first 
Birkbeck school. In 1852 he had founded five 
of these schools at his own expense, naming 
them after George Birkbeck [q. v.] At one 
tirue there were ten of these schools. He ap- 
pointed trustees and provided endowments, 
out only two now remain (1888). The Peck- 
harn school had at one time eight hundred 
pupils. He afterwards helped to found, and 
was a governor of, the school of the Middle- 
class^ Corporation, to which he contributed 
munificently until his death. At the request 
of the prince consort he gave lectures to the 
royal children at Buckingham Palace. Some 
lectures written by him were read in several 
towns at the expense of Brougham. He "wrote 
aperies of text-books for the adv ncement of 
his favourite science. The best knowm was 
^Lessons on the Phenomena of Industrial 
Life,’ edited by Dean Dawes. 


His chief wmrks are : 1. ‘ Outlines of 8n 
cial Economy,’ 1846. 2. ^Education as a 
means ofPreventing Destitution,’ 1851. 3 .M 

Layman’s Contribution to the Emowledie 
and^Practice of Keligion in Common Lif^ 
1857 (really an exposition of economical 
principles). 4. ' Where must we look for 
the fipther Prevention of Crime 1857. 

5. ‘Philo-Socrates ’ (a series of papers), 1861. 

6. Introduction to the Study of the Social 

Sciences,’ 1863 (a lecture at University Col- 
lege). 7. ‘ Thoughts on the Enture of the 
Human Hace,’ 1866. 8. ‘'What stops the 

Way.P or the two great difficulties,’ 1868. 
Ellis also contributed the article upon ‘ Marine 
Insurance ’to the first edition of McCulloch’s 
‘ Commercial Dictionary.’ Some of his hooks 
have been translated and two of them were 
introduced into the primary schools in France. 
He died, aged 81, on 18 Feb. 1881. He 
married in 1825 Mary, third daughter of the 
historian Sharon Turner. She died in 1870, 
and he survived his two sons. 

[Times, 22 Feb. 1881 ; Athenseum, 1881, pt.i., 
p. 336 ; G-ood Words for August 1881 ; J. S. Mills 
Autobiography, pp. 81, 121, 125 ; W.Rogers’sEe- 
miniscences (1888), p. 86 ; Bains James MitL,pp. 
182, 389, 392 ; Walford’s Insurance Cydopsedia; 
information from Ins daughter, Mrs. Durham. An 
article by George Combe [q.v.] in the Westminster 
Review for July 1852 describes his teaching.] 

ELLIS, WYNNE (1790-1875), picture 
collector, son of Thomas Ellis, by Eliza- 
beth Ordway of Barkway, Hertfordshire, was 
born at Oundle, Northamptonshire, in July 
1790, and after receiving a good education 
came to London. In 1812 he became a haber- 
dasher, hosier, and mercer at 16 Ludgate 
Street, city of London, where he gradually 
created the largest silk business in London, 
adding kouse tokonse as opportunity occurred 
01 purchasing the property around him, and 
passing from the retail to a wholesale busi- 
ness in 1830. After his retirement in 1871 his 
firm assumed the title of John Howell & Co. 

In 1831 he withdrew his candidature for 
the aldermanic ward of Castle Baynard to 
contest the parliamentary representation of 
Ijeicester. As an advanced liberal he sat for 
Leicester from 4 May 1831 to 29 Dec. 1834, 
and again from 22 March 1839 to 23 July 
1847. He was an advocate for the total re- 
peal of the corn laws, of free trade generally, 
of reform in bankruptcy, and of greater free- 
dom in the law of partnership. In the com- 
mittees of the House of Commons he exercised 
considerable influence. He was a J.P. both 
for Hertfordshire and Kent, and was pricked 
to serve as sheriff for the latter county, but 
was excused in consideration of his having 
discharged corresponding duties for Hertford- 



sliire in 1651-2. He piircliased the manor of 
Ponshome Park, Hertfordshire, in 1836, hut ; 
sold it in May 1575. He also o'^vned Tanker- ! 
ton Tower, near Cant erhnry. He had an intense ' 
dislike to betting, horseracmg, and gamhling, 
though he was a lover of manly sports. He 
made an extensive collection of ancient and ! 
modempictureSjmanyof which are described i 
inM^aagen’s * Treasures of Ai*t,' ii. 293-8. He i 
married in 1814 Mary Maria, daiighterof John j 
Smith of Lincoln. She died in 187 2, and was 1 
buried in a mausoleum designed by Barry, and 
built inTVhitstable churchyard. Near this her 
husband soon after erected almshouses to her 
memory. He died at his residence, 30 Ca- 
dosjan Place, Sloane Street, London, 20 Nov. 
18'!^5, and was buried with his wife at AVhit- i 
stable. By his will he left very nnmerons : 
legacies to charitable and religious institu- 
tions, including 50,000f. to the trustees of the 
Simeon Fund, ffis personalty was proved 
under 600,000/. on 8 Can. 1876. His ancient 
pictures, 402 in number, he left to the English 
nation, but of these the trustees of the Na- 
tional Gallery selected only 44, which have i 
since been exhibited as the MNnne Ellis ' 
collection. The remainder of these ancient j 
pictures, with his modern pictures, water- i 
colour drawings, porcelain, decorative furni- 
ture, marbles, ckc., were disposed of at Christie, 
Manson, & AVood’s in five days’ sale in 3Iay, 1 
June, and July 1876, when the total proceeds 
were 56,098/. 2,?. 3d. In the sale of 6 Mav 
Gainsborough’s portrait of Elizabeth, duchess 
of Devonshire, was purchased by Thomas Ag- 
new & Sons for 10,605/. The Agnews ex- 
hibited the painting at their rooms, 39 b Old 
Bond Street, London, where on the night of 

26 May it was cut out of the stretching-frame 
and stolen. A reward of 1,000/. was offered 
in vain for its recovery. 

[Warehousemen and Drapers’ Trade Journal, 

27 Nov. 1875, p. 618, 11 Dec. p. OH, and 25 Dec. 

p. 660; Dlnstrated London Kews, 8 Jan. 1876, 
pp. 35, 37, 38 with portrait, 13 May, p. 475, 
20 3Iay, p. 500, and 3 June, p. 550 ; Times, 
25 Nov. 1875, 5, 8, 19, 22, 27, 29 May, 20 June, 
18 and 19 July 1876 ; Cnssans’s Hertfordshire 
(1874), ii. part iii. 271 ; Annual Register, 1876, 
p. 402, and Chronicle, p. 51.] G. 0. B. 


presenting an organ to the parish church of 
Leamington, Elliston was elected organist, 
and held the post till his death. Iiitfie sulj- 
segiient enlargement of the organ he exhibited 
considerable mechanical ingenixitv, and in- 
vented a transposing piano on a new and 
simple plan. He was an early member of the 
choral societv of Leamington, and whilst he 
was associated with it the society produced 
the ‘ Messiah ’ and other great works during' 
a three days’ musical festival. Elliston him- 
self built tbe music hall in Bath Street. With 
his brother WHliam, who emigrated to Aus- 
tralia, he established the County Library. 
During the time that he and his brother were 
in partnership they gave concerts on an ex- 
tensive scale. Subsequently Elliston was 
lessee of the royal assembly rooms. Beyond 
some admired church services he composed 
little. In September 16S3 he was appointed 
librarian of the free public library at Learning- 
ton. He died at Leamington 19 April 1864, 
aged 63, and was buried in the cemetery. 

[Gent. diag. 3rd ser. xvi. S07-S.] G. G. 

ELLISTON, ROBERT W^ILLLAM 
(1774-1831), actor, was bom 7 April 1774 in 
Orange Street, Bloomsbury, where his father, 
Robert- Elliston, who subsequently removed 
to Charles Street, Long Acre, was in business 
as a watchmaker. His grandfather was a 
farmer at Gedgrave, near Orford, Suffolk. 
Robert- Elliston the eider was a man of indo- 
; lent habits and low pursuits, and the charge 
of the education of his son at St. Paul’s 
School, Covent Garden, devolved upon his 
brother, dVilliam Elliston, LL.D., master of 
Sidney College, Cambridge. The youth, who 
passed his holidays in Cambridge with his 
uncle, Dr. Elliston, or with his uncle by 
marriage, the Rev. Thomas Martyn, professor 
of botany at Sidney College, was intended 
for the church. While at school about 171H} 
at an evening academy kept by a Madame 
Cotterille, at which he studied French, he 
made in a private building a species of his- 
trionic essay, playing Pyrrhus in * The Dis- 
tressed Mother,’ to the Phoenix of Charles 
Mathews, and Chamont in ‘The Orphan.’ 
More ambitious efforts followed at the Lv- 


ELLISTON, HENRY TWISELTON 
(1801 ?“1804), musical composer and invent- 
or, born in or about 1801, was the second 
son of Robert WYlliam Elliston [q. v.j, and 
resided doling most of his life at Leaming- 
ton, where his fatherhadformerly leased the 
theatre. Having .decided on adopting music 
as his profession, he received a careful train- 
ing, and became a sound theoretical musi- 
cian, and an able performer on the organ and 
several other instruments. On his father 


ceum Rooms, where he enacted Young Nor- 
val, Pierre, and other characters in tragedy. 

1 Early in 1791 he ran away from home with 
an introduction to Dimond, manager of the 
Bath Theatre. Failing to obtain an engage- 
ment he accepted a situation as clerk to a 
lottery office. On 14 April 1791 , according to 
Genest, who describes him ‘ as a young gentle- 
man, his first appearance on any stage,’ lie 
played Tressel in ‘ Pdehard III ’ at the Bath 
Theatre. This character he repeated with the 
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same company at Bristol on tlie 25tli. On the 
28th he acted at Bath Arviragus in ^ Cym- 
beline/ Raymond fixes his first appearance at 
21 April 1T92 {Life of Elliston, i. 39). An 
engagement was then accepted from Tate 
Wilkinson of the York circuit, and Elliston 
appeared at Leeds in 1792 as Dorilas in ^ Me- 
rope.’ Dissatisfied with the parts assigned 
him, he apologised for his escapade to Dr. El- 
liston, and was taken hack into favour. In 
May 1793 he returned to London and made 
the acquaintance of Dr. Earmer and George 
Steevens, by the latter of whom he was in- 
troduced to John Kemble, who, July 1793, 
with the idea of giving him an engagement 
at Drury Lane, recommended him to study 
Romeo. As the new theatre was not ready, 
Elliston reappeared at Bath 26 Sept. 1793 
in Romeo. He now sprang into favour, play- 
ing at Bath or Bristol a large number of 
characters in tragedy and comedy. In Bath 
Elliston eloped with and married, about June 
1796, a Miss Rundall, a teacher of dancing, 
by whom he had a large family, and who, in 
the height of his success, continued her oc- 
cupation. On 25 June 1796, by permission 
of Dimond, to whom he was engaged for 
three years, Elliston made what was probably 
Ms first appearance in London, playing at the 
Haymarket, under Colman, Octavian in ' The 
Mountaineers,’ and Vapour in Prince Hoare’s 
musical farce ‘ My Grandmother.’ ‘ The Iron 
Chest,’ the failure of which at Drury Lane, 
12 March 1796, had elicited Colman’s famous 
preface attacking Kemble, was revived at 
the Haymarket 29 Aug., when Elliston ob- 
tained warm recognition in Kemble’s cha- 
racter of Sir Edward Mortimer. He also 
played Romeo. On 21 Sept. 1796 (Ray- 
mond, 1797) at Covent Garden, still by per- 
mission of Dimond, he appeared for one night 
only as Sheva in ‘ The Jew.’ At the same 
house he played Young Norval and Philaster. 
The curious arrangement by which Dimond 
of Bath allowed him to appear in London 
once a fortnight subjected the actor to some 
ridicule. Bath remained his headquarters, 
all the leading business being gradually as- 
signed him. He played by command before 
George III at Windsor, and also appeared 
at Weymouth, where by playing on the violin 
he awoke the king, who in the afternoon had 
retired into the royal box and fallen asleep. 
He also delivered at Wells and elsewhere an 
entertainment with songs, &c., written for 
him by Thomas Dibdin. During Ms frequent 
visits to London he had become a member of 
several clubs and acquired habits of gambling 
and dissipation. During the recess at Bath 
he managed the small theatres at Wells and 
Shepton Mallet, Having vainly taken some 


steps towards obtaining a patent for a new 
Ijondon tliGatre,^ and madG a fruitless appli^ 
cation to the vice-chancellor of Oxford for 
permission to open a theatre in that citv he 
accepted an engagement from Colman at the 
Haymaiket, at which house he anneared 
16 May 1803 in ‘ Ho Prelude,’ which Genest 
assigns to Elliston and Waldron, and in 'The 
Jew ’ as Sheva, his old associate Mathews 
making as J ahal his first ap 3earance in Lon- 
don. At the Haymarket ae played durino- 
the summer seasons of 1803, 1804, 1805, and 
1811. His debut at Drury Lane took -place 
20 Sept. 1804 as Rolla in ‘Pizarro.’ He 
remained a member of the Drury Lane com- 
pany until 1809, returned to it 1812-15 and 
again 1819-20. During the period last named 
he w^as lessee and manager of the theatre 
from which in 1826 he retired ruined. His 
characters included most leading parts in the 
ancient and modern repertories of the two 
theatres. Among the many original parts in 
works by Dimond, Dibdin, Kenney, and other 
dramatists he played at Drury Lane, the 
most important are Eitzharding in Tobin’s 
JTlie Curfewr,’ 19 Eeh. 1807, and Lothair 
in ' Adelgitha,’ by ' Monk ’ Lewis, 30 April 
1807, So great was the popularity of EUis- 
ton that he was compelled for Ms benefit, 
10 Sept. 1804, to take the King’s Theatre, 
and the public breaking through all obstacles 
rushed in without paying, and crowded the 
house in all parts, including the stage (Otjl- 
TON, History of the Theatres of London, iii. 
55-7). At the close of the season of 1808-9 
at Drury Lane Elliston entered uDon the 
management of the Royal Circus, which he 
subsequently called the Surrey Theatre. At 
the time wKen the theatre opened, Easter 
1809, Elliston was engaged with the Drury 
Lane company, then, in consequence of the 
destruction of their theatre by fire, playing at 
the Lyceum. He did not appear accordingly 
at the Surrey until 16 June 1809, when he 
played Macheath in a burletta founded on 
the ' Beggar’s Opera,’ itself a burlesque. The 
next performance was as Macbeth, in a hur- 
letta on that tragedy. The following season, 
the theatre having been converted into the 
Surrey, Miss Sally Booth [q. v.] appeared in 
a burletta founded on the ' jBeaux’ Stratagem,’ 
in which Elliston was Archer. WTiile the 
house was closed Elliston meanwhile had un- 
dertaken the management of the theatres at 
Manchester and Birmingham, and had opened 
in 1811, in John Street, Bristol, a 'Literary 
Association ’ connected wdth a shoo for the 
sale of secondhand hooks. A hloocless duel 
with De Camp the actor belongs to Sep- 
tember 1812, On 19 April 1813, while still 
retaining the Surrey, he opened, under the 
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tiile of Little Drury Lane, the Olympic Pa- : 
rilion, which in the following month was ' 
closed by order of the lord chamberlain. In ^ 
December it was reopened as the Olympic, i 
Elliston also managed for a season the Leices- | 
ter theatre, and undertook other theatrical ; 
or quasi-theatrical speculations. "Wlien the ' 
new theatre in Drury Lane reopened 10 Oct. , 
1S12, Elliston spoke Byron’s prologue and ! 
acted Hamlet. After refusing the manage- ! 
ment of Drury Lane, which was offered him 
hv the committee, he secured, in a competi- 
tion with Hean, Dihdin, Arnold, and others, 
the lesseeship of the house. His management 
■vras spirited. He made at the outset an 
application to Mrs. Siddons, who refused to 
be drawn from her retirement, engaged, in 
addition to other actors, Kean, Pope, Hol- 
land, Dowton, Munden, Harley, Oxberry, 
Knisfht, Braham, Mrs. 'W'est, Mrs. Egerton, 
MrsT Glover, Miss Kelly, Mrs. Edwin, and 
subsequently Madame Vestris, and applied 
for dramas to Sir Walter Scott, Maturin, and 
other authors of repute. Drury Lane opened 
under Elliston’s management, 4 Oct. 1819, 
with Wild Oats/ in which he played Hover, 
Kean during the season appeared for the first 
time as Lear and Jaffier,' versions of novels 
of Scott were produced, and Madame M estris 
obtained a success in tbe revival of ^Don 
Giovanni’ in London. After closing 8 July 
IS^IO, the theatre reopened 15 Aug. for a 
series of farewell performances of Kean before 
that actor’s departure to America, and did 
not finally close until 16 Sept. The principal 
event of the following season was the pro- 
duction, 25 April 1821, in the face of much 
opposition, of Lord Byron’s ‘ Marino Faliero.’ 
Towards the close of the season, which lasted 
through the summer, Kean reappeared. Young 
was engaged in 1822—3, and Macready, who 
appeared as Yirginius, in 1823-4. Kean also 
played occasionally, but many causes com- 
bined to render his appearances casual and 
uncertain. To Elliston’s engagement of Clark- 
son Stanfield and David Hoberts Drury Lane 
owed the reputation for scenery it long en- 
joyed. At the close of the season 1825- 
1826 Elliston, unable to meet the claims of 
the committee of Drury Lane, was compelled 
to resign the theatre, the management of 
which was for a time entrusted to his son, 
and on 10 Dec. 1826 he ap peared as a bank- 
rupt. Mrs. Elliston had died 1 April 1821 
in her forty-sixth year, and been buried in 
St. George’s burial-ground, Bayswater. In 
January 1823 Elliston bad an epileptic sei- 
zure. A second attack, the nature of which 
is not defined, left him, in August 1825, ^ a 
helpless, decrepit, tottering old man’ {Life by 
Hxtmoxd). On 11 May 1826 he appeared at 


Drury Lane as Falstaff in the ^ First Part of 
Kino; Henrv IT.’ He showed sians of ex- 
haustion. and in the fifth act fell fiat on the 
stage. This was his last appearance at Drury 
Lane. After quitting this house Elliston 
became once more lessee of the Surrev, at 

I* 

which he appeared Whit-Monday 1827 as 
‘ The Three Singles/ playing a triple charac- 
ter, in which he was in turns a collegian, a 
Frenchman, and a fool. Falstaff and other cha- 
racters followed, the result being financially 
successful. The engagement of T. P. Cooke 
and the production in 1829 of Douglas Jer- 
rold’s ^ Black-Eyed Susan ’ were features in 
his management of the Surrev. At this time 
he had recovered a portion of his old spirits, 
and was still ‘ the first comedian of his day.’ 

; His health was, however, shattered. On 
24 June 1831 he ulaved Sheva in ^The Jew,’ 
and struggled wit a diffcultv through the cha- 
' racter. This was his last performance. He 
I had an apoplectic seizure 6 July 1831, and on 
the 8th, at 6.30 a.m., at Great Surrey Street, 

; Blackfriars, he died. Elliston is buried in a 
vault in St. John’s Church, Waterloo Hoad. 
A marble slab, with a Latin epitaph by his 
son-in-law, Kicholas Torre, was placed in Au- 
gust 1833 on the south side of the church. 

Few actors have occupied a more important 
place than Elliston, and few have exhibited 
more diversified talent or a more perplexing 
individuality. In the main he was an honest, 
well-meaning man. His weakness in the 
presence of temptation led him into terrible 
irregularities ; Ins animal spirits and habits 
of intoxication combined made him the hero 
of the most preposterous adventures ; and his 
assumption of dignity, and his marvellous 
system of puffing, cast upon one of the first 
of actors a reputation not far from that of 
a ^ charlatan.’ In his management of Drury 
Lane he acquired the respect of a portion at 
least of his contemporaries, the general esti- 
mate being that he sacrificed his own fortune, 
which he states in a note to the preface to ^ The 
Flying Dutchman ’ to have been 30,000^, to 
the interests of the proprietors, by whom he 
was treated with ingratitude. It was in the 
management of minor and provincial theatres, 
into which he recklessly plunged, that he 
played the preposterous or diverting pranks 
which cling to his memory. Pages might 
he filled with the record of his pretensions 
and his absurdities. His merits as an actor 
cannot he challenged. The rhapsody ■ To the 
Shade of EUistbn/ heguming ‘Joyousest of 
once embodied spirits/ and the praise of his 
various performances, are among the most 
familiar of Lamb’s utterances concerning the 
stage. Leigh Hunt declares Elliston Ghe 
only genius that has approached that great 
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man (Garrick) in universality of imitation/ 
and speaks of him (1807) as ‘ the second trage- 
dian on the stage/ and the ‘ best lover on the 
stage both in tragedy and comedy/ Macready, 
sparing as he is of praise to rivals, in giving 
a striking account of Elliston’s last perform- 
ance at Drury Lane (Reminisceyices, i. 307-8), 
writes a high encomium of his versatility and 
power. The ‘ London Magazine and Theatri- 
cal Inquisitor,’ hi. 515, says his comic genius 
was irresistible. It was the very apotheosis 
of fun, sworn brother ^ to all frolicsomeness,’ 
but adds that in his later years he had Mien 
into ^ a coarse buffoonery of manner ; ’ and 
Byron says he could conceive nothing better 
than Elliston in gentlemanly comedy and in 
^ome parts of tragedy. Vapid in ^ The Dra- 
matist,’ Doricourt, Charles Surface, Dover in 
^ Wild Oats/ and Banger in the ‘ Suspicious 
Husband,’ are a few of the comic characters 
in which he had no equal. Among his serious 
parts the best were Hamlet, Orestes, Borneo, 
iflotspur, Amintor. In addition to No Pre- 
lude ’ before mentioned Elliston wrote the 
Venetian Outlaw,’ 8vo, 1805, acted at Drury 
Lane 20 April 1805, the author playing the 
part of Vivaldi. It is dedicated from Ellis- 
ston’s residence, 13 North Street, Westmin- 
ster, to the king, is fairly workmanlike, and 
is, according to a postscript by Elliston to the 
printed edition, an adaptation of Abelin’s ^ Le 
Grand Bandit on 1’ Homme a trois Masques,’ a 
piece played attheDuke’sTheatre, Brunswick. 
He wrote a preface to the ^Plying Dutchman, 
or the Spectral Shin/ athree-act drama played 
at the Surrey, and included in the third vo- 
lume of Bichardson’s ' New Minor Theatre,’ 
12mo, 1828, et seq., and two letters, one of 
them being a reply to a memorial to the lord 
chamberlain against the Olympic and the 
Sans Pareil theatres, presented by the man- 
agements of Drury Lane and Covent Garden. 
These are printed in octavo, London, 1818, 
with the memorial, and are in the British 
Museum under ^ Drury Lane/ An acting edi- 
tion of ^ Coriolanus,’ London, 1820, is said to 
be altered by B. W. Elliston. A preface to 
Poole’s ^Married and Single/ 8vo, 1-824, con- 
tains an attack upon him. No. 2 in the Ma- 
thews collection of paintings at the Garrick 
Club is a portrait by Henry Singleton, B. A., 
-of Elliston as Octavian in ^ The Mountaineers.’ 
Mathews, in the ‘ Catalogue/ writes, ^ A most 
fascinating, brilliant actor.’ Other portraits 
by De Wnde, as Duke Aranza in ^ The Honey- 
moon/ andbyHarloweshowhim ahandsome, 
hright-looMngman. He is charged with being 
a little of a fop, hut was a good conversa- 
tionalist, and without being witty had a fund 
of humour. He had a gift of facile oratory 
which he frequently abused. On the strength 


of this he contemplated at different timp, 
entering parliament and the church. His 
habit of addressing the pubhc freouentlv 
with most mendacious intentions suVieeted 
him to much well-deserved ridicule. Those 
extravagances which most embroiled him 
with a portion of the public were forghen 
him by another portion as due to wayward- 
ness of humour rather than any other cause 
Among the contents of a curiosity shop was 
once preserved a series of his cancelled cheques 
issued while manager of Drury Lane. The 
progressive unsteadiness and illegibility of 
the writing furnished a curious commentary 
on the drunken habits of the writer. 

[Raymond’s Memoirs of Elliston, 2 yols. 1845; 
Genest’s Account of the Stage ; Moore’s Life of 
Byron, 1822; Baker, Reed, and Jones’s Bio- 
grapliia Dramatica ; Mathews’s Anecdotes of 
Actors ; Sir E. Pollock’s Macready’s Remini- 
scences ; New Monthly Magazine ; London 
Magazine ; Monthly Mirror ; Theatrical Inquisi- 
tor, passim ; Leigh Hunt’s Critical Essays on 
the Performers of tho London Theatres ; Charles 
Lamb’s Works ; Thomas Dibdin’s Reminiscences ; 
Ilazlitt’s Criticisms and Dramatic Essays on the 
English Stage.) " J. K. 

ELLMAN, JOHN (1753-1832), agricul- 
turist, the son of Bichard and Elizabeth Ell- 
man, was horn at Hartfield, Sussex, 17 Oct. 
1753. Ilis father, who was a farmer, re- 
moved to Glynde in 1761, and on his death 
in 1780, Ellman succeeded to his farm, which 
under his management quickly assumed a 
position second to none in the county. He 
turned his attention particularly to improv- 
ing the breed of Southdown sheep, and by 
careful selection of animals for breeding pur- 
poses obtained such successful results that, 
in spite of much jealousy and detraction, he 
fully established the high merits of the South- 
down breed, which had before been scarcely 
recognised. Unlike his rival Bohert Bake- 
well (1725-1795) [q. V.], Ellman was per- 
fectly frank and open about his methods, 
and was always ready to give advice to any 
one who cared to ask for it. Consequently, 
when the success of his breeding became 
known, his assistance was eagerly sought, and 
among those who more frequently visited his 
farm or corresponded with him were the Duke 
of Bedford, the Earl of Albemarle, Lord So- 
merville, who introduced him to George HI, 
and Lords Egremont, Sligo, Darnley, Lon- 
donderry, Sheffield, and Chichester. In 1786 
he founded, together with the Earl of Sheffield, 
Lewes wool fair, and it was at his suggestion 
that Lord Egremont formed the Sussex Agri- 
cultural Association, for the improvement of 
cattle and the encouragement of industry 
and skill among the labouring poor. He also 
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took a leading part in tlie institution of the 
Smithneld Cattle Show, and on the death 
of liichard Astley was made ^ father ’ of the 
show, an office he held for many years. lie 
was a frequent prize-winner both in London 
and Sussex, and won with such ease that he 
presently refrained from exhibiting or with- 
drew his sheep while the judging was in pro- 
gress, so that they might not detract from 
the appearance of the others. He was also 
successful with his cattle, and in 1819 the 
board of agriculture awarded him the gold 
medal for the best cultiyated farm in Sussex. 
In 18CK3 a silver cup was presented to him by 
the landowners of Sussex, and five years later 
ihe Duke of Bedford gave him a silver vase 
as a mark of his personal esteem. To the 
board of agriculture Ellman rendered con- 


Ellman s portrait was painted by Lonsdaiie 
for presentation to his wife on Ms retirement 
from the farm, and has been enaraved. 

[hlemoir of ELlinan prefixed to yoI. ii. of Eux- 
ter’s Library of Practical Agriculture, 4th edit. 
1851 ; Lover’s Sussex Worthies, p. 84; Yoiauffis 
Annals of Agriculture, passim ; the paper * Glean- 
ings on an Exeiirsiou to Lewes Pair’ m toI. xvii. 
contains a description at length of Ehinan’s im- 
proyements in his dock and cattle.] A. T. 

ELLWOOB, THOMAS (1639-1713 », 
quaker and friend of Milton, born at Crowell, 
Oxfordshire, in October 1639, was younsrer 
son of W alter Ellwood, by his wife. Elizabeth 
Potman, ^ both well descended hut of declining 
families.’ He had two sisters and a brother, 
all older than himself. From 1642 to 1646 
the family Hved in London. At seven Thomas 


foy him will be lound in their ‘ Iransactions.' 
He also largely gave assistance to Authur 
Young in compiling his voluminous ^Annals 
u 

‘l^armers journal, ana corresponaea wiin 
an agricultural association at Eoiien, some of 
his communications to which were published 


himself “full of spirit’ and fond of *' a waggish 
prank,’ lie was removed at an early age to 
save expense, became an expert in all field 

ed himself 

witii mucii tnougiitiess dissipation. But his 
worst crime seems to have been an endeavour 
to run a ruffian, who insulted his father. 
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and print an attack on tke established clergy- 
entitled ^An Alarm to tlie Priests.’ He 
afterwards yisited London and met George 
Pox the younger. 

About November 1660 Ellwood invited a 
quaker of Oxford named Thomas Loe to 
attend a meeting at Crowell. Loe was at 
the moment in prison in Oxford Castle, and 
Ellwood’s letter fell into the hands of Lord 
Ealkland, lord-lieutenant of the county. A 
party of horse was sent to arrest him ; he 
was taken before two justices of the peace at 
Weston, refused to take the oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy, and was imprisoned 
for some months at Oxford in the house of 
the city marshal, a linendraper in High 
Street named Galloway. Ilis father pro- 
cured his release and vainly tried to keep 
him from quakers’ meetings for the future. 
In April 1661 the elder Ellwood and his 
two daughters left Crowell to live in London ; 
at Michaelmas the son sold by his father’s 
directions all the cattle and dismissed the 
servants. For a time he lived in complete 
solitude. He often visited Aylesbury gaol, 
where many of his quaker friends wei*e in 
prison. At a quakers’ meeting held at Pen- 
nington’s house he was, for a second time, 
arrested, but was soon discharged. For no 
apparent reason he was immediately after- 
wards arrested as a rogue and vagabond by 
the watch at Beaconsfield while walking 
home from Chalfont St. Peters, but was re- 
leased after one night’s detention. 

Early in 1662 Ellwood was attacked by 
smallpox, and on his recovery went to Lon- 
don for purposes of study. His friend Pen- 
nington consulted Dr. Paget in the matter, 
and Paget arranged that he should read with 
the poet Milton, who ^ lived now a private 
and retired life in [Jewin Street] London, 
and having wholly lost his sight kept always 
a man to read to him.’ Ellwood obtained 
lodgings in Aldersgate, near Milton’s house, 
and went ‘ every day in the afternoon, except- 
ing on the first day of the week, and sitting by 
[tae poet] in his dining-room read to him in 
such books in the Latin tongue as he pleased 
to hear me read.’ Milton taught Ellwood the 
foreign mode of pronouncing Latin. After 
six weeks’ application Ellwood fell ill, went 
to Wycombe to recruit, and returned in Oc- 
tober 1662. On the 26th of that month he 
was arrested at a quakers’ meeting held at 
the Bull and Mouth in Aldersgate, and was 
confined till December in the old Bridewell 
in Fleet Street. At first he was so ill sup- 
plied with money that he was in danger of 
starvation, but brs father and the Penning- 
tons forwarded him a few pounds, and he 
made ^ night waistcoats of red and yellow 


flannel’ for a hosier of Cheapside. On 
19 Dec. lie was taken before the recorder at 
the Old Bailey, declined to take the oath of 
allegiance, and was committed to Newgate. 
His plea of illegal detention was overruled 
In Newgate he was ‘ thrust into the com- 
mon side ’ to share the society of ‘ the 
meanest sort of felons and pickpockets.’ The 
unsanitary condition of the prison caused tie 
death of a quaker, one of Ellwood’s many 
companions. At the inquest the foreman of 
the jury expressed deep disgust at the pri- 
soners’ treatment, Ellwood w^as consequently 
removed to the old Bridewell, where he hved 
under easy discipline till his discharo-e in 
January 1662-3. ° 

From that date till 1669 Ellwood resided 
with the Penningtons as Latin tutor to their 
young children, and he managed their estates 
in Kent and Sussex. He consented to the 
sale of Crowell by his father, and thus ac- 
quired a little ready money. In June 1605 
he hired a cottage for Milton at Chalfont 
St. Giles, Avhere the poet lived while the 
plague raged iu London. On 1 July he was 
arrested while attending a quaker’s funeral at 
Amersham, and spent a month in Aylesbury 
gaol. On his discharge he paid ililton *a 
visit, and the poet lent him the manuscript 
of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Ellwood, when return- 
ing the paper, remarked, ^Thou hast said 
much of Paradise Lost,” hut what hast thou 
to say of “Paradise Pound”?’ When Ell- 
wood called on Milton in London in the 
autumn, he was shown the second poem, 
called H^aradise Kegained,’ and hlilton added, 
This is owing to you, for you put it into my 
head by the question you put to me at Ghal- 
font, which before I had not thought of,’ Pen- 
nin^ion was in prison at Aylesbury for nine 
months during 1665 and 1666 ; his household 
was broken up, and Ellwood stayed with his 
pupils at Aylesbury, Bristol, and Amersham. 
Erom 13 March 1665-6 till 25 June Ellwood 
was himself imprisoned once again at Wy- 
combe for attending a meeting at Hedgerley, 
Buckinghamshire. On 28 Oct. 1669 ae was 
married according to quaker rites to a 
quakeress named Slary Ellis. On her death 
in 1708 she was stated to he eighty-five years 
old, and was therefore Ellwood’s senior by six- 
teen years. His father resented the ceremony, 
and declined to make any provision for his son, 
contrary to a previous promise. Meanwhile 
Ellwood actively engaged in controversy both 
within and without tlie quaker community, 
and grew intimate with the quaker leaders, 
Eox and Penn. The latter married his friend, 
Gulielma Pennington. In 1668 he lent assist- 
ance to George Fox in his attempt to crusli 
John Perrot, leader of a body of dissentient 
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cuakers, who insisted on w’earmg* their hats 
curing worship, and he traYelled with Fox 
through the west of England on an organising 
expedition. In 1C7 0 he was present at a debate 
at High Wycombe between Jeremy Ives, a 
baptist; and William Penn. ‘WTien the Con- 
yenticle Act became law in July 1670, and 
the quakers were at the mercy of corrupt 
informers, Ellwood energetically sought to 
circumyent their tricks, and proceeded against 
two named Aris and Lacy for peijury. In 
1674 he was busily engaged in a controversy 
with Thomas Hicks, a baptist, who had 
written against quakerism. Ellwood issued 
many broLdsides charging Hicks with for- 
gery* He also vTOte much against tithes 
from 167S onwards, and attacked with great 
bitterness one William Rogers, wbo in 1682 
ismored tbe authority of Penn and Pox, and 
denied their right to control the quaker com- 
munity. Ellwood’s account of his own life 
Ceased* in July 1683, when he was protesting 
against the 'injustice of treating qnakers’ 
meetings as riotous assemblies, and bad 
himself just been threatened with prosecu- 
tion for seditious libel because be had warned 
the constables to beware of informers. His 
father died about 1684 at Holton, and Ell- 
wood was charged by bis enemies with ab- 
senting himself from his funeral. But he 
behaved dutifully, according to his own ac- 
count, to the last. He lived in retirement at 
Amershamfor the greater ]part of his remain- 
ing years, writing constantly against internal 
divisions in the quaker ranks, and denouncing 
with es 3ecial vigour in 1684 the heresy of 
George Heith. In 1690 he edited the jour- 
nal of his friend, George Fox, and was long 
engaged on a history of the Old Testament. 
In 1707 and 1708 distraints were levied on 
him for the non-payment of tithes. His 
wife, ^a solid, weighty woman’ (according 
to Ellwood’s biographer), died 5 or 9 April 
170S, and he himself died 1 March 1713-14, 
at his house, Hunger Hill, Amersham. Both 
were buried in the Friends’ hurving-place at 
Isew Jordan, Chalfont St. Giles. 

His numerous works include the follow- 
ing: 1. ^An Alarm to the Priests,’ 1660. 
2. ^A Fresh Pursuit,’ 1674, and ^Forgery 
no Christianity,’ 1674, two tracts attacking 
Thomas Hicks, the baptist. 3. ^ The Founda- 
tion of Tithes shaken,’ 1678 ; 2nd edition, 
1720. 4. ^ An Antidote against the Infec- 
tion of WiUiam Rogers’ Book,’ 1682. 5. ‘ A 

Caution to Constables . . . concerned in the 
execution of the Conventicle Act,’ 1683. 

6. ‘^A Discourse concerning Riots,’ 1683. 

7. ^ A Seasonable Dissuasive from Persecu- 
tion,’ 1683. 8. ^Rogero Mastix,’ 1685. 

9. ‘ An Epistle to Friends,’ 1686. 10. ‘ The 

VOL. XTII. 


^ ^ 

! Account from Wickham,’ 1689. ll.| Thomas 
; Ellwood’s Answer to . . . Leonaid Hev,' 

■ 1693 12. ' Deceit Discovered,' 1693. 13. ‘’’A 

I Fair Examination of a Foul Paper/ 1693, 

: deals with the heresies of Rogers, John 
Raunce, and Leonard Hey, who issued scan- 
dalous statements about Ellwood. 14. ^A 
Reply to au Answer lately published to 
1 W ihiam Penn' si Brief Examinaiion and 
; State of Liberty;” 1691. 1-3. Ain Epistle 
to Friends . . . warning them of George 
I Heith; 1694. 16. ^ A Further Discovery of 
, that Spirit of Contention ... in George 
^ Keith,’ 1694. 17. ‘Truth Defended/ 1695. 

I 18. ‘‘ An Answer to George Keith’s Xarra- 
tive/ 1696, deals with George Keith’s dis- 
senting views. 19. A1 sober Reply on be- 
, balf ^of the People called Quakers to two 
' petitions against them,’ 1699 and 1700. 
20. ‘‘ The Glorious Brightness of the Gospel 
, Day,’ 1707. 21. Sacred History, or the 

I Historical Part of the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old Testament/ 1705, fol. 22. ^ Sacred 
History, or the Historical Part of the Kew 
Testament,’ 1709. Both these works were 
reprinted together in 1720, 1778, 1794, and 
(h ew York) 1834. 23. Davideis : a Sacred 
Poem in Five Books,’ 1712, 1722, 1727, 1749, 
1763, 1796, begun before 1688, and before the 
author had read Cowley’s ^ Davideis.’ 24. ^ A 
Collection of Poems on various subjects,’ n.d. 
25. ‘ The Hlstorv of the Life of Thomas Ell- 
wood . . . written by his own hand,’ first 
published in 1714, with a supplement by 
J[oseph] W[yeth], continuing the work from 
1683, where the autohiogTaphy stops abruptly, 
till the date of Ellwood’s death in 1713-14. 
A number of testimonies are prefixed : ^ An 
Answer to some Objections of a Moderate 
Enquirer,’ i.e. Robert Snow, and an AA.c- 
count of Tythes in General,’ appear towards 
the close. Ten other pieces are enumerated 
at the end of the volume, in a list of manu- 
scripts ‘ left behind him.’ The autobiography, 
which includes many hymns and religious 
verses, has been reprinted many times (2nd 
edition, 1714 ; 3rd edition, 1765 ; 4th edition, 
1791; 5th edition, 1825 ; 6th edition, 1855). 
The first American edition appeared in Phila- 
delphia in 177 5. Professor Heniy Morley in- 
cluded it inhis ^ Universal Library,’ 1885. "Tes- 
timonies by Ellwood concerning Isaac Pen- 
nington (1681), GeorgeFox (1694), and Oliver 
Sansom (1710), are published in the respective 
lives. Ail interesting volume in EUwood’s 
handwriting, belonging to Anna Huntley of 
HighTYycomhe, includes an elegy on Milton. 

[Ellwood’s Aatobiography described above ; 
Smith’ s Fri ends’ Books ; Masson’s Life of Milton ; 
Bickley’s George Fox (1884); Maria Webb’s 
Penns and Penningtons, 1867.] S. L, L. 

X 
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ELLYS, ANTHONY (1690-1761), Hsliop at Oarmartheii (Nichols, Lit. A?iecd.L 625 
of St. David Bjliorii at Yarmoutb. in Norfolk, 631). But the ‘ Defence of tbe Befonnatioa 
was baptised on 8 June 1690. His father never appeared from tbe press, and this want 
and grandfatber were respectable merchants 1 ofenergy or confidence seems to have disonsted 
in that town, and in their turn mayors of tbebishop’s friends and patrons. He published 
the borough. He was educated at Clap Hall, nothing more in his lifetimebutafewser- 
Cambridge, where he gradiiatedB.A. in 1712, mons, preached on special occasions before 
H.A. in 1716, and D.D. in 1728, on tbe occa- the lords, the commons, and tbe Societv for 
sion of a royal visit to that university. He tbe Propagation of tbe Gospel. He died at 
became a fellow of his college and took holy Gloucester on 16 Jan. 1761, and was buried 
orders. In 1719, his father then being mayor, in the south aisle of that cathedral. His ao-e 
tbe Yarmouth corporation appointed him . is erroneously described on bis monument as 
minister of St. George’s Chapei in his native sixty-eight. He married Anne, eldest daugh- 
town. On account of his excellent chances ter of Sir Stephen Anderson of Eyworth 
of other promotion the customary salary was Bedfordshire, and left one daughter, who 
doubled. But in a year he found more married unhappily and became insane. Dr. 
lucrative openings. He became in 1721 a Dodd wrote some verses on his death, and a 
chaplain to Lord-chancellor Macclesfield, in manuscript volume of poems by his widow, 
1724 vicar of St. Glare’s, Jewry, and canon mostly on the same subject, is still extant, 
of Gloucester, and in 1729 vicar of Great After his death his friends published his 
Marlow also, without surrendering any of 'Tracts on the Liberty spiritual and tem- 
his earher preferments. In 1736 he published poral of the Protestants of England,’ which 
' A Plea for the Sacramental Test as best Se- was either a fragment or the whole of the 
curity for the Church established, and very long-expected great work. The first part, 
conducive to the "Welfare of the State.’ In which appeared in 1763, was for the greater 
1752 he published anonymously some ‘ He- part a polemic against popery, though his 
marks on Mr. Hume’s Essay concerning Mira- plea for the test was a].so reprinted in it. 
cles,’ which, though ^written in a sensible and The second part, issued in 1765, was a trea- 
genteel manner,’ ‘ did not excite the atten- tise on constitutional liberty, winch shows a 
tion they deserved,’ In October 1752 he was certain amount of historical knowledge and 
appointed bishop of St. David’s, and con- great zeal for the revolution settlement, 
secrated on 28 Jan. in the following year [Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, i. 625, 631, ii. 
(Sttobs, JRe^. Sacrum Angl. p. 117). His 414 , 454 ^ 720, 725, iv. 481 ; Biograpbia Bri- 
appointment was by some attributed to the tannica (Kippis); Notes and Queries, 1st ser, 
reputation which he had gained as being en- v. 386; Monthly Peview, xxix, 117-34; Gent, 
gaged on a great work in defence of the 1 Mag. (1796), Ixvi. 737, 1012; Lipscomb’s Buck- 
protest ant reformation. Some objected to tbe ingbamsbire, iii. 601 ; Graduati Cantab.; Brit, 
nomination of an upholder of tiie Test Act Mus. Cat. of Printed Books.] T. F. T. 

as •' detrimental to liberty.’ But Archbishop ELLYS or ELLIS, JOHN (1701-1757), 
Herring, to whose advice Ellys’s preferment portrait-painter, horn in March 1700-1, was, 
was due, replied that the ' stick had been -when about fifteen years old, placed for in- 
hent rather too far on the side of liberty,’ struction under Sir James TbornhiH, with 
and that it was time to ^ give it now a bent whom be did not stay long, and for a short 
to tbe contrary side.’ Moreover, George II time under Johann Endolpb Scbmutz. He 
had urged tbe^ archbishop not to allow the subsequently became an imitator of John 
'evening of his days ’to he ' disquieted by Yanderhank,and was a student vrithHogarth 
church affairs,’ and Herring ' did his best to and others in the academy started in October 
make things easy.’ Yet EUys was a ' mode- 1720 by Cheron and Yanderhank in St. Mar- 
rate whig,’ though his whiggism is described tin’s Lane. After a few years Ellys and 
as tenipered by ' a zealous attachment to our Hogarth succeeded to the directorship of this 
ecclesiastical establishment.’ Ellys continued academy, and maintained their connection 
to hold his canonry^and Ms city living in with it for about tMrty years. W^hen young 
corfimendayn^ and he is praised for the regn- Ellys obtained a special warrant to copy any 
laxity with wMch he went ‘ every Sunday pictures at the royal palaces for study, and 
morning in the winter season ’ from Ms house copied several pictures by Yandvck, KneUer, 
in Queen Square to preach to Ms parisMoners. Lely, and others. He was a zealous adherent 
He gave so little countenance to the scheme of theHneller school of portrait-painting, and 
of John Jones of Welwyn for establishing a resented the departure from it inangurated 
seminary for clerical education in Ms diocese • by Sir Joshua Heynolds. He eventually suc- 
that the hooks offered by Jones to the bishop ceeded to Yanderbank’s house and practice, 
WBrotraiisierredto tlieprGsl)yteria,iiacadeniy and Laying alroady purcliased from Moses 
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Taiiderbaiik a sbare of tlie place of tapestry- I 
maker to tlie cro^iij eventually obtained that ' 
position also. Ellys vras consulted and em- ; 
ployed by Sir Eobert ‘Walpole in tbe forma- ^ 
tion of bis celebrated collection of pictures, : 
and among other similar charges ivas espe- ; 
ciallv sent over to Holland to purchase from | 
the Princess of Friesland^ the great picture of j 
^ The Tirgin and Angels ' by V andyck, no'^ - 
in the Hermitage Gallery at St. Petersburg ! 
irith the rest of the Houghton coPection, 
For these services Ellys vsras rewarded by 
Walpole with the sinecure of master keeper 
of the lions in the Tower, which he held up 
to his death. He had, in October 1736, suc- 
ceeded Philip Mercier as principal painter to 
Frederick, prince of AVales. He was a mem- 
ber of the committee of artists appointed in 
1755 to frame a plan for constructing a royal 
academy, but did not survive to see any re- 
sult of their efforts, as he died on 14 Sept. 
1757. EHys, who was usuaPy known as 
^ Jack Ellys/ was a good and careful portrait- 
painter of the rather uninteresting school to 
which he belonged. There is a good portrait 
group of Lord Whitworth and his nephew, 
dated 1727, by him at Elnole in Kent. Many 
of his portraits were engraved by John Faber, 
jun. Among these were Lavinia Fenton, 
duchess of Bolton, James Figg, the famous 
pugiPst, Frederick, prince of M ales, Henry 
Medley, George Oldham, Lord Mayor Hum- 
phrey Parsons, WiPiam M"ake, archbishop 
of Canterbury, Tbomas Walker, tbe actor, as 
Captain Macheath, Eobert Mhlks, the actor, 
and George Stanhope, dean of Canterhury. 
The last named was also engraved by J. 
Sympson. Among engravings by other artists 
from EPys’s portraits were Elitty Olive, by 
J. Tinney ; Sir Charles Meager, by G. AVhite ; 
and Edmund Gibson, bishop of London, by 
G. Y ertue. 

[Eedgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Yertu© MSS. 
(Brit. Mus. Addit. MSS. 23068 &e.), Gent. Mag. 
1757, xxvii. 436 ; Chalouer Smith’s British 
Mezzotinto Portraits.] L. C. 

ELLYS, SiE EICHAED (1688 P-1742), 
theological writer, was eldest son of Sir 
'W’iPiam Ellys of W'yham and grandson of 
the first baronet, Sir Thomas (created 1660). 
His mother was IsahePa, daughter of Eichard 
Hampden, chancellor of the exchequer, and 
granddaughterof John Hampden. Ellys, who 
was horn about 1688, was educated abroad, 
■probably in HoPand. Hus tutor regarded 
'lim as the equal in Greek scholarship of 
almost any professor, and he was also ac- 
quainted wit'n Hebrew. Throughout bis life 
he corresponded with continental scholars, 
by whom he was much esteemed (see Grono- 
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vius’s dedication to Ellys of his edition of 
^Elian’s A’aria Historia,’ and the MYtsteins’ 
edition of Suiceris "Thesa-urus,’ to which he 
had contributed the use of a manuscript of 
Suicer in his possession). He was especi- 
aPy intimate with Maittaire, who, in his 
^ Senilia,’ addressed several pieces of Latin 
verse to him. His learning took the direc- 
tion of bibPcal criticism and bore fruit in his 
^ Fortuita Sacra : quibus subiicitur Commen- 
tarius de Cymbalis’ (Ptotterdam, 1727 j, the 
first part of which consists of a critical com- 
mentary in Latin on doubtful passages in 
the Greek Testament, and the second of a 
curious treatise on cymbals, also in Latin. 
In 1727 EPys was elected for the third and 
last time member of parPament for Boston, 
Lincolnshire, having been previously returned 
at a bye-election in 1719 and in 1722, and in 
tbe same year he succeeded his father 
6 Oct.) in the title and Ms estate of Noeton, 
Lincolnshire. (It is stated in Colmns’s 
Baro7iefagej vol. iP. pt. i. p. 89, apparently 
on the authority of EPys himseP) that he 
twice represented Grantham in parPament, 
hut it does not so appear from the official 
^ Eeturns,’ though Sir WiPiam EPys repre- 
sented that borough from 1715 to 1724.) 
EPys now devoted Mmself to antiquarian 
research and amassed at Kocton a fine P- 
brary. On 24 June 1742 an account of tMs 
Pbrary and some curiosities lately added 
thereto formed the day’s transactions of the 
Gentlemen’s Society at Spalding, of wMch 
EPys had been elected a member on 12 March 
1729. Ellys held strong rePgious opinions. 
He had been an Arminian, but was a de- 
cided Calvinist in 1730, and when Pving in 
London (Bolton Street, PiccadiPy) he was 
a member of Oalamy’s congregation, and after 
Calamy’s death of Bradbury’s. He stead- 
fastly befriended Thomas Boston [q. v.], whose 
treatise on Hebrew accents, ‘ Tractatus Stig- 
mato-logicus/ was dedicated to him. He 
maintained his family’s traditional hospi- 
tality. His father had kept open house at 
Hoctoufor all comers, and every day twelve 
dishes were prepared whether or no any 
guests came to partake of them. EPys al- 
lowed 800^. per annum to a steward for the 
maintenance of the same custom. EPys was 
twice married: first to Elizabeth, daughter 
and coheiress of Sir Edwin Hussey, hart.; 
and, secondly, to Susan, daughter and co- 
heiress of Thomas Gould, who outPved Mm, 
and, re-marrying with Sir Francis Dash- 
wood, died Lady Despencer on 19 Jan. 1769. 
By neither wife, however, did he have is- 
sue, and the disposition of Ms property ex- 
cited much interest. Sir Charles Hanbury 
WiPiams, in his satire, ^ Peter and my Lord 
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Quidam,’ says that the chief competitors for ' 
his inheritance were ^ Horace^ tiat is Ho- 
ratio ‘Vv'alpole, who wrote a Latin ode in 
Ellyss honour and gaye him his portrait, 
and Hampden, that is Hichard Hampden, 
who had married Ellys’s sister. On the death 
of EUys (21 Eeh. 1742) it was found that his 
estates were entailed on his second wife, and , 
after her death or marriage on the families j 
of Hobart and Treyor, into whose possession | 
they ultimately passed. His cousin, WiUiam ! 
Strode of Barnington, Somersetshire, was 
heir-at-law and contested the will in the 
court of chancery, but without effect. Ellys s 
splendid library was remoyed from Nocton 
to Blickling, Norfolk, then a seat of the 
Hobarts and now the property of the Mar- 
quis of Lothian. 

[Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. yi. 183 (contri- 
buted by Professor J. E. B. Mayor), x. 128, 156 ; 
dent. Mag. 1812, pt. ii. p. 447, 1813, pt. i.p. 29 ; 
Bogue and Bennet’s Hist, of Dissenters, iv. 6 ; 
Collins’s Baronetage, as aboye ; Burke’s Extinct 
Baronetage, p. 181 ; Chalmers’s Biog. Diet, sub 
yoc. ; Memoirs of Life of Thomas Boston, by 
himself, pp. 46, 487 (the appendix contains 
several letters passing between Ellys and Bos- 
ton) ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. vi. 13, 138.] A. Y. 

ELMER. [See Ethemiajik.] 

ELMER, JOHN. [See Atl3iee, Johi^-, 
{1521-1594), bishop of London.] 

ELMER, STEPHEN {d. 1796), painter, 
resided at Famham in Surrey, where he was 
a maltster. He turned his hand to painting, 
and developed a special power in depicting 
stiH life and dead game, and was perhaps the 
most successful painter in this line that Eng- 
land has produced. He was a member of the 
Free Society of Artists in 17 63, and exhibited 
numerous pictures up to 1772, when he first 
began to exhibit at the Royal Academy, of 
which he was elected an associate in that year. 
From that time to 1795, the year before his 
death, he contributed a great number of pic- 
tures, which were very popular, and were 
painted in a bold, free manner, and with great 
truth to nature. He did not confine himself 
entirely to still life, but occasionally painted 
^genre pictures, such as ^ The Miser’ (engraved 
by B. Granger), ^The Politician’ (engraved 
by T. Ryder), scripture pieces, such as ^The 
Last Supper,’ formerly over the altar, but 

- now in the vestry of Famham Church, and 

- portraits. Some of his stiU-life pictures were 
engraved by J. Scott, J. E. Miller, C. Turner, 
-nnd others. Elmer died and was hnried at 
Famham in 1796. He does not appear to 
have been married, but left his property, in- 
cluding a large collection of his own paint 


ings, to his nephew. The latter were col- 
lected, and exhibited at the great room in 
the Haymarket in the spring of 1799, under 
the title of ^ Elmer’s Sportsman s Exhibition.’ 
Some of these were disposed of for good prices, 
and the remainder were removed to Gerrard 
Street, Soho, where they were accidentally 
destroyed by fire on 6 Feb. 1801. 

Elmer, usually called the son of 
the above, but more probably his nephew, was 
a painter of the same class of subject. lie 
practised in Ireland, and occasionally exhi- 
oited at the Royal Academy between 1783 
and 1799. There is a small mezzotint por- 
trait of him as a schoolboy, dated 26 June 
1772, and engraved by Butler Clowes [q.v.J 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Edwards’s Anec- 
dotes of Painting ; Sandby’s Hist, of the Royal 
Academy; Royal Academy Catalogues; informa- 
tion from the Rev. Canon Philip Hoste.] L. C. 

ELMES, HARVEY LONSDALE (1813- 
1847), architect, was the son and pupil of 
James Elmes [q . v.] lu 1836 a competition 
I was advertised for designs for the erection of 
St. George’s Hall in Liverpool. Elmes, though 
quite young, was advisee, by his friend, B. R. 
Haydon,to compete, andwas successful among 
eighty-five other candidates. This success 
was followed up by the acceptance of his 
designs for the assize courts and the Col- 
legiate Institution in the same town, and the 
county lunatic asylum at Y'est Derby. St. 
George’s Hall was commenced in 1838, and 
in 1846 the prince consort, on his visit to 
Liverpool, was so pleased with it that he pre- 
sented Elmes with a gold medal. Elmes died 
of consumption in Jamaica on 26 Nov. 1847, 
aged 34, leaving a widow and child. A sub- 
scription of 1,400/. was raised for them. The 
completion of St. George’s HaU was entrusted 
to C. R. Cockerell, R.A. [q. v.], who ex- 
pressed his admiration of the work. Elmes 
exhibited some of his architectural drawings 
at the Royal Academy. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Graves’s Diet, 
of Artists, 1760-1880 ; Builder, 3 Jan. and 5 Feb. 
1848.] L. C. 

ELMES, JAMES (1782-1862), architect 
and antiquary, son of Samuel Elmes, was 
born in London 15 Oct. 1782, admitted into 
Merchant Taylors’ School in April 1796, and 
subsequently became a pupil of George Gib- 
son, and a student of the Royal Academy, 
where he gained the silver medal for an 
architectural design in 1804. Between 1868 
and 1814 he exhibited designs at the Royal 
Academy, was vice-president of the Royal 
Architectural Society in 1809, and surveyor 
of the port of London — ^posts which loss of 
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si<rlit compelled him to relinquish in 1848. 
He desisrned and erected a g^ood many biiild- 
inffs in\he metropolis , hut devoted most 
of\is attention to the literature of art. He 
was a frequent contributor to architectural 1 
and antiquarian periodicals, and from 1816 
to was editor of ‘ The Annals of the Fine 
Arts,’ the first periodical work of its kind. 
In this Elmes was the constant champion of 
his friend B. R. Haydon [q. y.], and of the 
Els^n marbles. Many of Haydon’s papers 
were printed by Elmes, who through Haydon 
made the acquaintance of Heats ; the latter’s 
odes ^ To the Nightingale’ and ‘On a Grecian 
Um,’ and also his sonnets ‘ To Haydon’ and 
^ On seeing the Elgin Marbles,’ first appeared 
in the ‘Annals;’ also "Wordsworth’s sonnets 
‘ Upon the Sight of a Beautiful Picture ’ and 
‘ To B, Pu Haydon, Esq.’ Late in life Elmes 
employed his pen upon theological topics, 
smiting upon the ‘ Hebrew Poetry of the 
Middle Ages,’ and compiling a ‘ Harmony of 
the Gospels.’ He died at Greenwich 2 April 
1802, and was buried at Charlton, having 
outlived his son, Harvey Lonsdale Elmes 
[ q. V. ], an architect of great promise, many 
years. 

Elmes’s chief works are : 1. ‘ Hints on the 
Improvement of Prisons,’ 1817, Ito ; a popu- 
lar treatise on dilapidations (3rd ed. 1829). 

2. ‘ Lectures on Architecture,’ 1823, 8vo. 

3. ^ Memoirs of the Life and W orks of Sir 
Christopher Wren,’ 1823, 4to (eMarged ed. 
8ro, 1852). 4. ‘ The Arts and Amtists,’ 3 vols. 
12mo, 1825. 5. ‘ A Bibliographical Diction- i 
ary of the Fine Arts,’ 8vo, 1826. Also 

* Elmes’s Quarterly Peview ’ and ‘ Thomas 
Clarkson, a Monograph.’ His latest work 
was ‘The Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ 
rendered into one narrative,’ 1856, 12mo. j 

[Eedgrave’s Diet, of Artists, 137 ; Gent. Mag. 
Srd ser. xii. 7S4; The Builder, 19 April 1862; 
Pobinson’s Peg. of Merchant Taylors’ School; ' 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] C. J. P. 

ELMHAM, THOMAS (d, 1440 ?), his- 
torian, Benedictine monk of St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury, was probably a native of North 
Elmham in Norfolk. He was treasurer of 
Ms society in 1407, in which year he was 
arrested at the suit of one Henry Somerset 
for excessive zeal in the discharge of his 
duties. His action seems, however, to have 
been subsequently afiirmed. Before many 
years he had joined the Cluniac order, and 
was prior of Lenton in Nottinghamshire by 
11 June 1414. In 1416 he was appointed 
vicar-general for England and Scotland, and 
ten years later commissarj’-general for aP 
vacant benefices belonging to the Cluniac 
order in England, Scotland, and Ireland. In 


the latter year he resigned his office at Lenton, 
a certain John Elmham receiving it in his 
stead. Mr. Hardwick surmises that he was 
still living in 1440, on the evidence of a copy 
of verses in wMch he addresses ‘ the glorious 
Doctor Master John Somersette.’ Accord- 
ing to the same editor, though Somerset was 
a Cambridge fePow by 1410, his reputation 
was not sufficiently estahPshed to warrant 
the use of such phraseology till about 1440. 

The works ascribed to Thomas Eknham 
are : 1. ‘ Historia Monasterii Sancti Augus- 
tini Cantuariensis,’ extending from the com- 
ing of St. Augustine to England down to 
A.D. 806, from wMch point, after skipping over 
more than 280 years, it recommences in 1087, 
and gives a series of charters extending toll9 1 . 
The main importance of this vrork (exclusive 
of its charters) is that it is based on the earlier 
chronicle, now lost, of Thomas Sprott. 2. A 
prose life of Henry T. 3. ‘ Liber Metricus de 
Henrico Y^“,’ which seems to he intended as a 
supplement to the previous book. The verses 
which serve as a prooemium to the ‘ Liber 
Metricus ’form an acrostic ‘ Thomas Elmham 
Monachus,’ and the concluding verses also 
speP the writer’s name with t be additional 
letters N. L. The ‘ History of St. Augus- 
tine’s ’ contains no mention of the author’s 
name. Internal evidence, however, shows that 
he was a monk of the monastery in question ; 
that he was connected with the East-AngHan 
counties, and probably with North Elmham 
itself ; that he was writing probably not long 
after the revolt of Owen Glendower, and 
certainly after the death of Archbishop Arun- 
del (20 Feb. 1414). As the chronological 
table prefixed to the work ends in 1418, 
while the last three or four years are entered 
in a difierent hand, hlr. Hardwick concludes 
that he probably ended his work in 1414, the 
very year when we know from other sources 
that j&lmham became prior of Lenton. Other 
argiunents in favour of both works being writ- 
ten by the same Thomas Elmham may be 
drawn from the style and also from the fact 
that certain verses in the final acrostic of the 
‘ Liber Metricus ’ appear, in a very slightly 
altered form, in the ‘ Historia Monasterii.’ 
Thomas Elmham’s works have been edited, 
the ‘ Historia ’ by Hardwick (Polls Series, 
1858), ‘ Yita et Gesta Henrici Y ’ by Hearne 
(1727), and the ‘ Liber Metricus ’ by C. A. 
Cole (Polls Series, 1858). 

[See the prefaces to the editions ahnded to 
I above.] T. A. A. 

' ELMORE, ALFRED _ (1815 - 1881), 
painter, was bom at Clonakilty, co. Cork, in 
1815. From his cMldhood he gave pro- 
i mise of distinction in art, and at the age 

I 
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of nineteen lie exhibited his first picture at 
the Royal Academy. At the exhibition of ^ 
the British Institution in 1838 his ^ Cruci- ' 
fixion’ occupied a prominent place, and in 
the succeeding year he made a second ap- 
pearance at the Academy ^fith^ The Martyr- 
dom of Bechet.^ Both these pictures are now 
in one of the catholic churches in Dublin, 
the ^Becket’ being a bequest to the church 
by IMr. O’Donnell, for whom it was painted. 

‘ Rienzi in the Forum,’ produced in 1844, and 
severallt alian pictures exhibited at the British 
Institution, were the result of a yisit paid by 
the artist to Italy. Elmore’s Italian ex- 
periences and study accentuated his feeling 
for semi-historical subjects, and his repre- 
sentation of the ‘ Origin of the Guelph and 
Ghibelline Quarrel,’ exhibited in 1845, esta- 
blished his reputation as an historical painter. 
The work was sold for 300Z., and it also 
gained him his entrance as an associate into 
the Royal Academy. Among the later im- 
portant works by this artist were : ^ The Faint- 
ing of Hero,’ from ' Much Ado about No- 
tbmg,’ executed in 1846; ^The Invention of 
the Stocking Loom,’ a picture which achieved 
great popularity, 1847 ; ^ The Deathbed of 
Robert, !^ng of Naples, the Wise and Good,’ 
1848 ; ‘ Religious Controversy in the Time 
of Louis XIY,’ 1849 ; ‘ Griselda,’ 1850 ; and 
^ Hotspur and the Fop,’ 1851. Eknore was 
adequately represented at the International 
Exhibitions of London 1851 and 1862, and 
at the Paris Exhibitions of 1855 and 1878. 
Among the more popular of the works thus 
exhibited were Alary Queen of Scots,’ ‘ After 
the Fall,’ and ^Lncretia Borgia.’ Elmore 
was elected an academician in 1877. He 
died in London, 24 Jan. 1881. 

[Ann. Reg. 1881; Men of the Time, 10th 
edit.] G. B. S. 

ELMSLEY or ELMSLY, PETER (1736- 
1802), bookseller, was horn in Aberdeenshire 
in 1736, and succeeded PaulYaillant (1716- 
1802), whose family had carried on a foreign 
hookseRing business in the Strand, oppo- 
site Southampton Street, since 1686. He, 
with Cadeli, Dodsley, and others, formed the 
literary clnh of booksellers who produced 
many important works, including Johnson’s 
‘ Lives of the Poets.’ Gibbon writes to Lord 
Sheffield, 2 Oct. 1793 : ‘ My first evening was 
passed at home in a very agreeable tete-a- 
iete with my friend Elmsley,’ and the follow- 
ing month he speaks of lodging in a ^ house 
of Elmsley’s’ in St. James’s Street {Memoirs, 
1814, pp. 408, 411). Elmsly was intimate 
with Wilkes, and directed the sale of his 
library. Miss Wilkes ordered that ^ all her 
manuscripts, of whatever kind, ... he faith- 
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fully delivered to Mr. Elmsly,’ but he died 
before her ( Gent Mag. Ixxii. pt. i. 467). To 
the usual Scottish schooling Elmslv added 
a large fund of information acquired by his 
own exertions in after life. He knew French 
w'ell. His business career was honourable 
and prosperous, and many of the leadino- book 
collectors and literary men of the dav were 
on friendly terms with him. A short time 
before his death he gave up his business to 
a shopman, David Bremner, who soon died 
and was succeeded by Messrs. James Pavne & 
J. Mackinlay, the one the youngest son of 
Thomas Payne of the Mews-gate, the other 
one of Elmsly’s assistants. 

Elmsley died at Brighton, 3 May 1802, in his 
sixty-seventh year. His remains were con- 
veyed to his house in Sloane Street, London, 
and were hmded at IMarylehone 10 May. He 
left a widow. A handsome share of his large 
fortime fell to his nephew, the Rev. Peter 
Elmsley, D.D. (1773-1825) [q. v.] 

[Gent. Mag. Ixxii. pt. i. 477, scv. pt. i. 375 ; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. iii. 310, v. 325, vi. 441, viii. 
5o8~9, ix. 478-9; Timperley’s Encyclopaedia, 
1842, pp. 716, 811.] H.R.T. 

^ ELMSLEY, PETER (1773-1825), clas- 
sical scholar, born in 1773, was educated at 
Hampstead, at YAstminster, and at Christ 
Church College, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. 1794, M.A. 1797, B.D. 30 Oct. 1823, 
D.D. 7 Nov. 1823. He left the university 
without a fellowship, hut with a reputation 
for great learning. He took orders and was 
presented in 1798 to Little Horkesley in 
Essex, which he held till his death. He 
inherited a fortune from his uncle, Peter 
Elmsley [q.v.] , the bookseller. About 1802 he 
lived in Edinljurgh, and was intimate with 
the founders of the ^ Edinburgh Review,’ to 
which he contributed the articles on Hevne’s 
^ Homer,’ Schweighaeiiser’s ‘ Athenseus, 
Blomfield’s ^ Prometheus,’ and Person’s ^ He- 
cuba.’ He was also a contributor to the 
‘ Quarterly Review.’ From 1807 till 1816 he 
lived at St. Mary Cray. Mrs. Grote, in the 
life of her husband, George Grote, the his- 
torian, says that Elmsley was in love with 
her, and by a false assertion that she was 
engaged to some one nearly prevented the 
marriage with Grote. After 1816 he resided 
chiefly at Oxford. He visited France and 
Italy several times to collate manuscripts of 
the classics, and spent the winter of 1818 in 
the Laurentian Library at Florence. In 1819 
he was engaged with Sir Humphry Davy h] 
superintending the development of thepapyn 
from Herculaneum. In 1823 he was ap- 
pointed principal of St. Alban Hall, 0:rford, 
and Camden professor of ancient history in the 
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university. He held both appointments till ' 
Ills death, Tvhich took place, from heart dis- 
ease, at i-lban Hall on S hlarch 1825. Elms- 
lev is best knotvn for his critical labours on 
Sophocles and Euripides. Editors who have 
worked in the same field have praised his 
iudicious and painstaking method and his 
diligence in bringing together authorities for 
purposes of illustration. H^e ]3nhlished . 

1. Aristophanes, A\chamiaiis,’ 1809, 8vo. 

2. Euripides, Omnia Opera,’ 1821, 8vo ; 
also various plays of Euripides, separately, be- 
tween 1806 and 1822. 3. Sophocles, ^ OEdi- 
pus Tvrannus,’ 1S09, 12mo ^ also Ibll, 8vo, 
and 1821, 8vo. 4. Sophocles, ^ CEdipus Colo- 
neus," 1823, Svo. (Compare also ^ E].nisleiana 
Critica,’ Cambr.1833, 8vo, and ^Scholia’ on 
Sophocles, ed. Gaisford, Oxford, 1825, 8vo.) 

[Gent. Hag 1825.vol.scv.pt.i.pp. 284, 374-7; 
Cat. Oxf. Grad. ; Brit. Hus. Cat.] W. W. 

elphege (954-1012), archbishop of 
Canterhurv. [See xELFHEi^H.] 

ELPHmSTOlSr, JAMES (1721-1809), f 
educationalist, the son of the Kev. "William 
Elphinston, an episcopalian clergyman of 
Edinhnrgh, was horn on 6 Dee. 1721. He 
was ediicated at the high school and uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and in his seventeenth 
year became tutor to Lord Blantyre, and 
later to Lord Dalhousie. On coming of age 
he accompanied Thomas Carte [q.v.], the his- 
torian, on a tour through Holland, and made 
a stay at Paris long enough to become pro- 
ficient in the French language. Heturning 
to Edinburgh he became private tutor to the 
son of Mr. Murray of Ahercairney. In 1750, 
on the appearance of the ^Pamhler,’ he super- 
intended an edition which was published in 
Edinburgh, affixing English translations of 
tbe mottoes. This work earned hhn the 
thanks of Johnson, who became his occasional 
correspondent. In 1751 he married a Miss 
Gordon, niece of General Gordon of xA.uchin- 
toiil, Banffshire, and two years later removed 
to London and established a school at Bromp- 
ton, where he ‘educated young gentlemen 
under sixteen at 25/. a year, and above that 
age in proportion.^ In 1753 he published 
^ An Analysis of the French anc. English 
Lan^iages ’ (2 vols. 12mo) and ‘ Religion,’ a ^ 
poetical translation from the French of the i 
younger Racine, which he followed up four | 
years afterwards with an indifferent render- ' 
ing of Fenelon’s ‘Fables.’ In 17G3, having 
removed his school to Kensington to a site 
recently occupied by Baron Grant’s mansion, 
he published ‘Education, a Poem, in Four 
Books,’ a composition devoid of merit, and 
apparently designed as an advertisement of 
Ms academy. For the use of his pupils he 
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brought out ‘The Principles of English Gram- 
mar Digested, or English Grammar reduced 
to Analogy’ (2 vols. Svo, 1765), a diffuse 
work, lacking in system, hut a second edition 
was called for in 1766. He gave up schoo^ 
in 1776. It was probably not successful. 
Dr. A. Carlyle writes of a friend (Autohiogr. 
p, 493): ‘He had overcome many disadvan- 
tages of his education, for he had been sent 
to a Jacobite seminary of one Elphinston at 
Kensington, where his mind was starved, 
and Ms body also.’ Johnson, however, who 
dined with Elphinston at Ms school more 
than once, remarked more favourably : ^ I 
would not put a hoy to him whom I intended 
for a man of learning; hut for the sons of 
citizens who are to learn a little, get good 
morals, and then go to trade, he may do very 
well’ (Boswell, ed. Hill, ii. 171). In 1778 
Elphinston, who, after a lecturing tour in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, had settled in 
Edward Street, Cavendish Square, published 
‘ An Universal Historv,’ translated from the 
Prench of Bossuet, and in the same year 
appeared a ‘Specimen of the Translations of 
Epigrams of Martial,’ in a preface to which he 
informed the public that he was only waiting 
for subscriptions to be taken up before be 
published a complete translation of Martial. 

It was four years laterbefore the whole work, 
a handsome quarto, made its appearance, and 
was received with ridicule. Garrick declared 
it the most extraordinary of all translations 
ever attempted, and told Johnson, who had 
lacked the courage to do the like, that he had 
advised Elphinston not to pubhsh it. El- 
pMnston’s hrother-in-law, Strahan the prin- 
ter, sent him a subscription of 50/., and offered 
to double the amount if he would refrain 
from publishing {ib. iii- 258). Beattie spoke 
of the book as ‘a whole quarto of nonsense 
and gibberish : ’ and Bums addressed the 
author in the "following epigram (Letter to 
Clarinda, 21 Jan. 1788) : — 

0 thou whom poesy abhors, 

"Whom prose has turned out of doors ! 

Heardst thou that groan ? proceed no further ; 
’Twas laureird Martial roaring mnrther. 

ElpMnston retaliated on the critics, who had 
uniformly and with .'justice laughed at all Ms 
publications, with ‘The Hypercritic’ (1783), 
in which he endeavoured to show their mahce. 
He refrained, however, from any further 
strictly literary ventures, and^ devoted him- 
self for the xemainder of his life to evolving 
a fantastic system of quasiphonetic spelling 
He endeavoured to set forth his views on 
this subject in ‘ Propriety ascertained in her 
Picture, or Inglish Speech and Spelling under 
mutual guides’ (2 vols. 4to, n.d, hut 1780 
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and in 'Inglisli Orthoggrapliy epittomized, 
and Propriety's Pocket Piccionary’ (8vo, 
1790). The spelling adopted in these works 
is purely arbitrary; ^the/ for example, ap- 
pears as ^ dhe/ ‘whole’ as ‘hoal/ ‘ which ’ as 
‘ hwich,’ ‘ single ’ as ‘ singuel,’ ‘ portion ’ as 
‘poartion,’ and ‘ occasion’ as ‘ occazzion.’ In 
1791 there further appeared ‘Porty years’ 
Correspondence between Geniusses ov boath 
Sexes and James Elphinston, in 6 pocket 
Tolumes, foar ov oridginal letters, two oy 
poetry,’ in which all the letters of himself 
and his friends appeared with the spelling 
altered in accordance Yrith the new system. 
Two further volumes of correspondence ap- 
peared in 1794. Elphinston died at Ham- 
mersmith on 8 Oct. 1809. His first wife 
hawng died in 1778, he re-married, 6 Oct. 
1785, Mary Clementina Charlotte Falconer, 
a niece of the bishop of that name, by whom 
he had a son. Johnson said of him : ‘ He 
has a great deal of good about him, but he 
is also very defective in some respects; his 
inner part is good, hut his outward part is 
mighty awkward’ (Boswell, ii. 171). Of 
his eccentric manner Dallas, his biographer 
in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ gives the fol- 
lowing instance : ‘ "When any ladies were in 
company whose sleeves were at a distance from 
their elbows, or whose bosoms were at all 
exposed, he would fidget from place to place, 
look askance with a slight convulsion of his , 
left eye, and never rest till he approached 
some of them, and, pointing to their arms, 
say, “ Oh, yes, indeed ! it is very pretty, hut 
it betrays more fashion than modesty ! ” or 
some similar phrase ; after which he became 
very good humoured.’ Elphinston was also 
probably the ‘old acquaintance’ of whom 
Johnson said : ‘He is fit for a travelling go- 
vernor. He knows Erench verv well. He is 
a man of good principles, and there should 
be no danger that a young gentleman should 
catch his manner, for it is so very had that 
it must he avoided;’ and of whom he re- 
marked on another occasion : ‘ He has the 
most inverted understanding of any man 
y^hom I have ever known.’ Besides the 
works mentioned above, Elphinston published 
‘ A Collection of Poems from the best Au- 
thors,’ 1764; ‘Animadversions upon [Lord 
Karnes’s] Elements of Criticism,’ 1771 ; and 
‘Verses, English, French, and Latin, pre- 
sented to the King of Denmark,’ 17 68 ; and 
Bossuet’s ‘ Universal Bhstorv,’ 1778. 

[Anderson’s Scottish Kation, ii. 1 3S ; Boswell’s 
Life of S. Johnson, ed. Hill, as above, and i. 210, 
ii. 226, iii. 364 ; Elphinston’s Works and Corre- 
spondence; Gent. Mag. 1809, pt. ii., containing 
life and specimens of his letters; Nichols’s Lite- 
rary Blustrations, vii. 657.] A. Y. 
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ELPHINSTON, JOHN (1722-1785)' 

captain in the royal naw, rear-admiral m 
the Russian service, on passing his examina- 
tion for the rank of lieutenant, on 11 July 
1745, was certified to have ‘ been to sea up- 
wards of six years, part whereof in merchants’ 
service to the Mediterranean.’ He was pro- 
moted to he lieutenant 23 Aug. 1746 ; and 
in May 1757 to he commander of the Sala- 
mander fireship, in which, in the summer of 
1758, he served under Commodore Howe in 
the expeditions against St. Malo, Cherbourg, 
and St. Gas ; in which last unfortunate affair 
while assisting at the re-embarking of the 
troops, he was taken prisoner. On beiag ex- 
changed he was advanced to post rank, and 
appointed to command the Eurns of 20 gims 
1 Feb. 1759, in which he accompanied the 
fleet under Sir Charles Saunders to North 
America, and was present during the ope- 
' rations which resulted in the capture of 
Quebec. In April 17 60 he was transferred 
to the Richmond of 32 guns, in which, to- 
1 wards the close of the year, he returned to 
England, and in Eehruary 1761 drove ashore 
near the Hague and destroyed the Fehcite, a 
Erench frigate of 32 guns, hut apparently in 
private service. In the beginning of 1762 
the Richmond carried out orders to Rear- 
admiral Rodney in the West Indies, warning 
him of the contemplated expedition against 
Havana (Beatsok, ii. 532), and directing him 
to make bis arrangements accordingly. The 
fleet under Sir George Pocock assembled at 
Martinique and sailed thence on 6 May. On 
the 26th it was off the east end of Cuba, when 
Sir George determined on taking the northern 
route through the Old Straits of Bahama, 
which, though hazardous and difficult navi- 
gation, is much shorter than that by the 
south coast. ‘ Luckily,’ he wrote, ‘ the next 
day the Richmond joined ns. She had been 
down the Old Straits to Cayo-Sal, and Cap- 
tain Elphinston had been very diligent and 
careful in his remarks going through and 
returning hack, having taken sketches of 
the land and Oayos on both sides. He kept 
ahead of the fleet, and led us through very 
well ’ (ib. 540). During the siege of Havana 
Elphinston was actively employed as super- 
intendent of the transport service ; and after 
the capitulation was appointed to the Infante 
of 70 guns, one of the prizes, which he com- 
manded till the conclusion of peace (fJ. iii. 
432). He afterwards commanded the Firm 
of 60 guns as a guardship at Plymouth for 
three years (1764—7), and in 17*69 accepted 
a commission as rear-admiral in the Russian 
navy. In that capacity he sailed from Gron- 
stadt for the Mediterranean, in the latter end 
of the year, in command of a squadron of 
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foiiT sMps of tlie line, '^ith some frigates and 

smaller vessels ; and being detained at Copen- 
hasren bv the insubordinate conduct of his 
officers, left that place only just in time to 
avoid being caught in the ice. The ships, being 
but badly found, suffered much damage in the 
stormy weather of the iS'orth Sea, and were 
obliged to refit at Portsmouth, permission to 
do so being readily given. They remained at ; 
Portsmouth till the middle of April 1770, ' 
during which time Elphinston’s pretension to 
fire morning and evening guns in Portsmouth 
harbour and at Spithead led him into a corre- 
spondence with tffice-admiral Geary, who, as 
commander-in-chief at Portsmouth, refused to 
allow foreign ships of war to set the watch in 
that manner. Geary referred the matter to the 
admiralty, who wrote to the Russian minister 
that the practice could not be allowed, and 
that ‘ if Admiral Elphinston persisted in it, 
orders must necessarily be immediately given 
for him to quit the port' (Chaenoce, v. 184). 
Instructions were accordingly sent to Elphin- 
ston to desist. Towards the end of May the 
squadron was off the island of Oerigo, and 
having intelligence that the Turkish fleet 
had gone to Nauplia, Elphinston determined 
at once to proceed thither in quest of it. He 
met it in the mouth of the Gulf on the 27th, 
and although in numbers it was much superior 
to his own squadron, he at once attacked, 
and, after a sharp though partial engagement, 
3 ut it to flight, the advantage being obtained 
by means of shell, then for the first time used 
in a purely naval battle, and which struck 
terror into the Turks. They drew back to 
Kauplia, pursued by Elphinston, who again 
engaged them at anchor on the afternoon of 
the 2Sth, hut without being able to achieve 
a decisive result. He accordingly blockaded 
the enemy at Naiiplia, and sent an express 
to Count Orloff, the commander-in-chief, at 
Isavarino, requesting reinforcements. He 
afterwards joined Orloff, and on 7 July the 
fleet, numbering nine sail of the line, found 
the Turks at anchor outside Chesme Pay. 
They had fourteen ships of the line, several 
frigates, and a vast number of transport and 
store ships, making a grand total of something 
like two hundred. The wind w'as blowing fresh 
on shore, and Elphinston, going on board 
the admiral, offered to lead in, and proposed 
that they should anchor with springs on their 
cables, on the bow and quarter of the weather- 
most Turkish ships. ‘ By this arrangement 
our nine line-of-battle ships would have been 
engaged against only five or six of the enemy, 
and the rest of their numerous fleet would 
have been rendered useless, as they could 
neither come to the assistance of those ships 
engaged, nor attempt to get out of the situa- 
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tion thev were in without the ereatest danger 
ol running on shore' {Authentic Sarrafive^ 
p. 56). The jealousy of the Russian officers 
prevented the adoption of the plan, but it is 
none the less worth calling attention to as 
the first clear exposition in modem naval 
war of the great tactical rule of establishing 
a local superiority, and as identical in prin- 
ciple with that which bselson carried into 
efiect in the battle of the Xile. On this 
occasion, however, the plan determined on 
was to range in line of battle along the line 
of the enemv, in a manner that could scarcelv 
have obtained any decisive advantage, had not 
the vice-admiral's ship, as she led in, been 
disabled and drifted alongside the Turkish 
admiral, A hand-to-hand encounter between 
the two ships foPowed, and ended in both 
, being set on fire, burnt to the water’s edge, 

' and blown up. Very few of either ship's 
company were saved ; and the Turks, panic- 
stricken, cut their cables and fled into the bay 
of Chesme, which is about one mile broad 
and two long — a confined space for some two 
I hundred vessels of all sizes. It scarcely needed 
an experienced officer to see that they could be 
destroyed by fireships ; but the terrible work 
was carried out under Elphinston’s superin- 
tendence on the night of the 8th, the fire- 
ships being actually commanded by two 
British lieutenants, Dugdale and Macfcnzie, 
Of the crowd of Turkish ships, one of 64 guns 
and a few galleys were saved and brought 
out of the hay ; the rest were all destroyed. 
By the jealousy of the Russian vice-admiral, 
Elphinston was prevented initiating any fur- 
ther measures of offence; he was thwarted in 
all his proposals ; and when sent, in the fol- 
lowing January, to Leghorn, he was desired to 
go under an assumed name. On his arrival 
at St. Petersburg he was, however, favourably 
received by the empress ; hut the war being 
ended, he shortly afterwards quitted the Rus- 
sian service and returned to England. In 1775 
he was appointed to command the Egmont 
of 74 guns, one of the guardships at Ports- 
mouth ; and after paying her off in^ 1778, 
commissioned the Magnificent, in which, ^ in 
December, he sailed for the Vest Indies, 
under the command of Commodore Rowley. 
In the Vest Indies the Magnificent took 
part in the battle off Grenada, 6 July 1779 
[see Bxeoe, Hox. Johx], and in the three 
encounters (17 April, 15 and 19 May, 1780) 
between Rodney and De Guicben [see Roe- 
EET, Geoege Bridges]. A few months later 
she went home with the Jamaica convoy, 
and was paid off. Towards the end of 1782 
Elphinston was appointed to the Atlas of 
90 guns, but peace being settled before she 
was ready for sea, she was put out of com- 
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mission. Two years after^tliis^ 28 April 
1785, Elpliinston died. It is said (Chae:^tock, 
vi. 360 72 .) that ^ his lady was delivered in 
London of a son and heir on 4 May 1773 ; ’ 
hut it appears {Authentic Narrative, p. 158) 
that while at Leghorn ‘himself and sons 
went hy the name of Howard.’ This son, 
horn 4 March 1773 (Fostee, Baronetage), was 
in fact the third son, and, presumably in 
memory of the Leghorn incident, was christ- 
ened Howard; he was created a baronet 
25 May 1816. Of the other sons, the eldest, 
a captain in the Hussian navy, died about 
1788 ; the second, a captain in the English 
navy, died in 1821 ; both having issue. The 
several ‘ Baronetages ’ now spell the name 
Elphinstone ; but Elphinston himself wrote 
it without the final ‘ e.’ 

[Charnock’s Biog. Eavalis, vi. 358 ; Beatson’s 
Ear. and Mil. Memoirs; An Authenric Narra- 
tive of the Russian Expedition against the Turks 
by sea and land, compiled from several authen- 
tic journals ‘by an officer on board the Russian 
Fleet (8vo, 1772).] J. K. L. 

ELPHINSTONTE, ALEXANDER, fourth 
Loed Elphinstone (1552-1648 ?), eldest 
son of Robert, third lord Elphinstone, by 
his wife, Margaret, daughter of Sir John 
Drummond of Innerpetfry, was horn on 
28 May 1552. "VYhile still Master of Elphin- 
stone he was admitted a member of the new 
privy council on 10 April 1599 ; and through 
the influence of his younger brother James, 
then secretary, and afterwards Lord Balme- 
rino, on the 19th of the same month suc- 
ceeded the Earl of Oassihis as lord high trea- 
surer, and on 17 May following was appointed 
an extraordinary lord of session. He resigned 
the post of treasurer, however, in September 
I 6 OI, ‘ as was thought, says my author, for 
adjoining some others with him in the com- 
poning of signatures ’ (Geawetjed, p. 397). 
The appointment of these coadjutors was 
made on 31 July 1601, and will be found in 
the ‘ Register of the Privy Council ’ (vi. 27 5- 
276). Elphinstone succeeded his father as 
the fourth baron in May 1602, and was ap- 
pointed a lord of the articles on the opening 
of parliament in April 1604 {Act Bari, iv. 
261 ), and one of the commissioners for the 
union on 11 July in the same year {ib. 263- 
264). He was again appointed a lord of the 
articles in August 1607 {ib. 367). The state- 
ment in Lord Hailes’s ‘ Catalogue of the Lords 
of Session’ (1794, p. 7) that Elphinstone was 
superseded as a judge on 13 Jan. 1610 seems 
to be a mistake, as his name appears in the 
ratification in favour of the clerks of session 
{Act Bai'L iv. 696), and he probably sat until 
1626, when a new commission wus made out. 
In this year the Earl of Mar recovered from 


him the Eildrummy estate and other pro- 
perty in Aberdeenshire, the judges havino- 
Held that these estates were not in the law- 
possession of J ames IV when he granted 
them to the first Lord Elphinstone. xAccord- 
ing to the principal authorities Elphinstone 
died in July 1648. A manuscript book in the 
possession of the present Lord Ebhinstone 
.lowever, states that he died in Elphinstone 
on Sunday, 14 Jan. 1638. He married in 
1579, the Hon. Jean Livingston, eldest daugh- 
ter of MTlliam, sixth lord Livingston, bv 
whom he had four sons and five daughters. 
He was succeeded in the barony hy his eldest 
son, Alexander. The present Lord Elphin- 
stone possesses a full-length portrait, painted 
on panel, of the fourth lord, dressed in his 
robes as lord high treasurer of Scotland. 

[Brunton and Haig’s Senators of the College 
of Justice (1832), pp, 212-3 ; Douglas's Peerage 
ol Scotland (1813), i. 538—9, ii. 12t> ; Crawfurd's 
Officers of the Crown and of the State in Scot- 
land (1726), i. 396-7; Burke’s Peerage (1886), 
p. 495; Register of the Privy Council of Scot- 
land, V. Ixxxi, Ixxxiv, xci, 547, 555, vi. xxix, 
287-8, vii. xviii, xxxiv; private information.] 

G. F. P. B. 

ELPHINSTONE, ikRTHUR, sLxthLoEU 
Balmeeino (1688-1746), Jacobite, son of 
John, fourth lord Balmerino, by his second 
wife, Anne, daughter of Arthur Ross, the 
last archbishop of St. Andrews, was bom 
in 1688. In his speech on the scaffold he 
said that he had been brought up ‘ in true, 
loyal, and anti-revolution principles : ’ and 
although under Queen Anne he held com- 
mand of a company of foot in Lord Shan- 
non’s regiment, he was all the time convinced 
that ‘ she had no more right to the crown 
than the Prince of Orange, whom I always 
looked upon as a vule unnatural usurper.’ 
Neverthe.ess, on the outbreak of the rebel- 
lion of 1715 he at first gave no indications of 
his sympathy with the movement, and it was 
only after the battle of Sheriffimuir that he 
threw up his commission from the govern- 
ment and joined the opposite party, declaring 
that ‘ he had nev’'er feared death before that 
day, when he was forced to fight against his 
conscience.’ With other Jacobite leaders he 
escaped to the continent, where he remained 
till 1733, when his father, anxious for his 
return after the death of his brother Alex- 
ander in this year, without his knowledge or 
consent obtained a pardon for him from the 
government. He thereupon applied for di- 
rection to the chevalier, who sent him an 
answer in his own handwriting permitting 
him to return, and also gave directions to his 
hankers in Paris to supply hipa with any 
money he might require for his journey. lu 



1745, on tlie amval of tlie young cheTalier, ' 
Prince Cliarles, in Scotland, Elpliinstone was 
one of tlie first to join his standard. After- i 
wards on the scaffold he stated, with a par- 
donable pride in the staunchness of his J aco- ; 
hitisni, that he could easily have excused 
himself from taking up arms on account of 
his age, hut that he never would have had 
peace of conscience if he had stayed at home 
when the young prince was exposed to every 
kind of danger and hardship. The impor- 
tance of his accession to the cause was re- 
cognised hy his being appointed colonel and 
captain of the second troop of life guards in 
attendance on the prince. Though not pre- 
sent at Carlisle at the time of its surrender 
to the rebels, he marched with them to Derby, 
and also returned with them on their retreat 
to Scotland. He was present at the battle 
of Falkirk, but the troops under his command 
formed part of the reserve. On the death of 
his half-brother John, third lord Coupax and 
fifth lord Dalmerino (o Jan. 1746), he suc- 
ceeded hini in both titles. After the battle 
of CuUoden on IG jkpril following he was 
taken prisoner hy the Grants, who handed 
bim over to the Duke of Cumberland. Having 
been brought to London he was committed 
to the Tower, and, along with the Earls of 
Kilmarnock and Cromarty, was brought to 
trial at Westminster Hall on 29 July on a 
charge of high treason. He pleaded not guilty, ^ 
aUe^ng that he was not present at Carlisle at j 
the time specified in the indictment. He was ‘ 
therefore removed to the Tower, and brought 1 
up for trial the next day. Being undefended i 
by counsel, he for some time doggedly held j 
his own against the crown prosecutors, hut 1 
gradually realising that the evidence against ; 
hi-m was too convincing, he resigned the con- | 
test, stating that ^ he was sorry he had given j 
their lordships so much trouble and that he I 
had nothing more to say.’ Horace AValpole, 
who was present at the trial, in a letter to 
Horace Mann, states that Balmerino im- 
pressed him ^ as the most natural brave old 
gentleman he had ever seen,’ and that at the 
bar • he behaved himself like a soldier and a 
man.’ Lnlike Kilmarnock and Cromarty, he 
declined to admit that he had committed a 
crime, or zo sue for mercy. MTien he learned 
that they had petitioned for mercy, he re- 
marked with caustic scepticism that, as they 
must have great interest at court, they might 
have squeezed in his name with their own. 
He recognised at once that his case was des- 
perate, for, as he said himself, he had been 
concerned in both rebellions, and had been 
pardoned once already. To the last, there- 
fore, he was constant to his Jacobite prin- 
ciples, and on the scaffold expressed the hope 


that the world was convinced they stuck to 
him.’ Shortly before his removal to Tower 
Hill for execution he had an interview with 
Lord Kilmarnock, to whom he expressed the 
wish that he alone could pay the reckoning’ 
and suffer for both. He * came upon the 
scaffold,’ savs an eve-witness, ‘in Ms regi- 
mentals and tye-wig. His coat was blue, 
turned up with red, and brass buttons ; Ms 
countenance serene, his air free and easy ; 
he looked quite unconcerned, and like one 
going on a party of pleasure, or some busi- 
ness of little or no importance.’ When he 
took off his wig he put on a cap made of 
Scotch plaid, sayiitg he died a Scotsman. He 
presented the executioner with a fee of three 
guineas, and his last words were : ^ 0 Lord 1 
reward mv friends, forgive mv foes, bless 
Edng James, and receive my soul!’ The 
. decapitation took place on IS Aug. 1746. A 
i writer in the ^ Daily Advertiser ’ thus de- 
' scribed Balmerino : * His person was very 
I plain, his shape clumsy, but his make strong, 
and had no marks about him of the polite 
gentleman, tho’ his seeming sincerity recom- 
pensed all these defects.’ The writer adds 
I that ^ several quaint stories are related con- 
I cerning him which seem to be the growth of 
wanton and fertile imaginations.’ He was 
^ buried along with the Earl of Kilmarnock in 
j the chapel of the Tower. By his wife Mar- 
garet, cianghter of Captain Chalmers, who 
died at Hestalrig on 24 Aug. 1765, he left no 
issue, and with him the male hne of this 
branch of the Elphins tones and the Balme- 
rino peerage became extinct. There is a por- 
trait of Lord Balmerino ffom a rare print in 
Mrs. Thomson's ‘ Memoirs of the Jacobites,’ 
vol. iii. There is also a print in existence of 
the date 1746 representing the execution. 
The coffin-plates of Lords Kilmarnock, Bal- 
merino, and Lovat are engraved in Wilkin- 
son’s ‘ Londina Dliistrata.’ llobert Bums, 
writing from Dumfries in 1794 to Mr. James 
Johnson, says, H have got a highland dirk 
for wffiich I have a great veneration, as it 
once was the dirk of Lord Balmerino.’ ^ He 
adds that it had been stripped of the silver 
mounting, and that he had some thoughts 
of sending it to Johnson to get it mounted 
anew. 

[State Trials, xviii. 442-530 ; 3Ioore*s Corn- 
pleat Account of the Two Kehel Lords, 1746 ; 
Foster’s Account, 1746 ; True Copies of the 
Papers wrote by Lord Balmerino, &c., and de- 
livered by them to the Sheriffs at the place of 
execution, 1716, reprinted under the title True 
Copies of the Dying Declaration of Lord Bal- 
merino, &c., 1750 Seasonable Beflections on 
the Dying Words and Deportment of the Great 
hut Unhappy 3Ian, Arthur, Lord Balmerino, 
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1 746 ; The Principles of the British Constitution 
asserted in An Apology for Lord Balmerino, 
1746; Grent. Mag, vol. xvi., and Scots Mag, 
vol. Tiii., both of which give copious details in 
regard to the trial and execution; Jesse’s The 
Pretenders and their Adherents ; Walpole’s Let- 
ters : Douglas’s Scotch Peerage (Wood),i. 188-9.] 

T. F. H. 

ELPHINSTOIN’E, GEOEGE KEITH, 
Viscount Keith (1746-1823), admiral, fifth 
son of the tenth Lord Elphinstone and ^and- 
nephew of Marshal Keith, earl Marischal, 
after whom he was named, was horn at El- 
phinstone Tower, near Stirling, on 7 Jan. 
1745-6. His second brother, Charles, was 
a midshipman of the Prince George, and 
perished with her on 13 April 1758 [see Broe- 
HICK, Thohas], The third son, William, also 
entered the na\ 7 -, but quitted it while still 
a lad for the service of the East India Com- 
pany, in which he eventually acquired a con- 
siderable fortune. George determined on fol- 
lowing his brothers’ example, and in 1761 
was entered on board the Gosport of 44 guns, 
under the care of Captain John Jervis, better 
known as Earl St. Vincent, He afterwards 
serv^ed successively in the Juno, Lively, and 
Emerald frigates, and in 1767 entered on 
board an East India Company’s ship, com- 
manded by his brother William, with whom 
he made a voyage to China, for a private 
venture in which his grand-uncle advanced 
him 2,000?., thereby enabling him, we are 
told, to lay the foundation of a pecuniary 
independence. In December 1769 he was 
appointed to the Stag frigate going out to 
the East Indies with the broad pennant of ' 
Commodore Sir John Lindsay, by whom, on 
28 June 1770, he was promoted to a lieu- 
tenant’s vacancy. In October he left the 
Stag and returned to England, and in the 
following May was appointed to the Trident, 
flagship of Sir Peter Denis in the Mediterra- 
nean. On 18 Sept. 1772 he was promoted 
to command the Scorpion sloop, and to bring 
her to England. In December he returned 
to the Mediterranean in the Scorpion, and 
commanded her, for the most part at Minorca 
and on the coast of Italy, till the summer of 
1774. On 11 May 1775 he was posted to the 
Bomney, in which he convoyed the trade 
to Newfoundland, and on his return was ap- 
pointed in March 1776 to the Perseus frigate. 
In July he was sent out to New York in 
charge of convoy, and during the follow- 
ing years was actively employed in cruising 
against the enemy’s privateers or blockade 
runners, and in co-operatin g with or support- 
ing the troops on shore. ][n April and May 
1780 he served on shore at the reduction of 
Charleston, and was afterwards sent to Eng- 
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land carrying Captain Hamond with the des- 
patches. On the Perseus paying off, he was 
immediately appointed to the Warwick of 
50 guns, and during the autumn and early 
winter was principally employed cruising 
on the Soundings for the protection of the 
homeward-bound trade. In September 1780 
he was returned to parliament for Dumbar- 
tonshire. On 6 Jan. 1781, he fell in with 
and captured the Dutch ship Eotterdam of 
50 guns— a capture rendered more brilliant 
by the fact that a few days before the Eot- 
terdam had beaten off' the Isis, a ship of the 
same nominal force. A few weeks later. 

27 March 1781, the Warwick sailed from 
Cork with a convoy for North America, and 
continued on that station till the peace. To- 
wards the end of 1781 Prince William Henry, 
then a midshipman of the Prince George 
[see Digey, Egbert], was placed for some 
time under Elphinstone’s care, and was still 
with him on 15 Sept. 1782, when the War- 
wick, in company with the Lion, Vestal, and 
Bonetta sloop, drove ashore, at the mouth of 
the Delaware, and captured the Aigle, a 
powerful 40-gun frigate, together with two 
smaller vessels. The Gloire, another frigate, 
escaped up the river into shallow water. On 
the return of the Warwick to New York, 
Elphinstone, whose health was failing, was 
appointed to the Carysfort for the passage 
to England, where he arrived in the end of 
November. 

For the next ten years Elphinstone lived 
at home or in London, attending to his duties 
in parliament as member for Dumbartonshire 
and after 1790 for Stirlingshire. During this 
time also he married, 10 April 1787, Jane, 
eldest daughter and coheiress of Colonel "Wil- 
liam Mercer of Aldie (Foster, Peerage, s.n. 

^ Nairne ’). It was not till war with France 
was imminent that he applied for a ship; 
and on 2 Feb. 1793 he was appointed to tie 
Eobnst of 74 guns, in which a few months 
later he went out to the Mediterranean with 
Lord Hood. By the middle of August the 
fleet was off Toulon, which after some little 
negotiation was delivered over to the Eng- 
lish. On 27 Aug. Elphinstone was landed, 
with fifteen hundred men, to take possession 
of Fort La Malgue ; and on the 30th, with a 
joint English and Spanish force numbering 
six hundred men, he attacked and routed a 
body of French, which had advanced 
as Ollioules. According to James (i. 7p, 
^ the success of Captain Elphinstone in this 
affair gained him many compliments on his 
knowledge of military tactics, so little ex- 
pected in an officer of the navy.’ He had, 
"nowever, already had some experience <n 
shore fighting at Charleston j and through 
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the whole period of the occupation, dur- rendered it for several days impossible to 
in^ which he continued governor of La Mai- land the troops. By the 13th, however, they 
g-iie. he showed that he had fully profited by were assembled at Muizenherg : on the 14tli 
It. On the night of 17 Dec., when it had been 1 they moved on, defeated the Dutch in a 
decided to evacuate the ]Dlace, the embarha- sharp skirmish at Wynberg, and on the 17th 
tion of the troops and of tie royalist fugitives Cape Town capitulated, the garrison heeom- 
was entrusted to Elphinstone ,• and several ing prisoners of war. In the decisive result 
thousands were, by his care, conducted safely ElpMnstone had little share ; but the ability 
on hoard the fleet. In the following spring and energy which he had displayed in the 
he returned home in charge of a squadron of occupation of Muizenherg won for him the 
the Toulon ships, and received the order of acknowledgments both of his soldier col- 
the Bath, 30 May 1794. On li3 April 1794 leagues and of the government. It had been 
he was advanced to the rank of rear-admiral ; intended that from the Cape Elphinstone 
and in the autumn he hoisted his flag in the should go on to India and seize the Dutch 
Barfleur, under Lord Howe, in the Channel settlements there and in Ceylon : but the 
fleet. It was for a very few months, for it delay had given Bear-admiral Bainier time 
was decided to take immediate measures to to anticipate him. The work there was al- 
prevent the several Dutch colonies falling ready nearly finished, and there was still a 
into the hands of the Erench, and Elphin- good deal to do at the Cape. Elphinstone's 
stone happened to have more knowledge of health, too, was broken by the strain both of 
the East than any naval officer then avail- body and mind; and though in January 1796 
able. It was hoped that the name of the he went on to Madras, he was unable to take 
Prince of Orange, who had sought refuge in any part in the operations, which came to an 
England, might prevent any opposition ; and end on 15 Feb. with the surrender of C«> 
it was determined, in the first p [ace, to secure lombo and the whole of Ceylon. Having 
the Cape of Good Hope, by friendly negotia- received intelligence of a Dutch expedition 
tion if possible, but if not by force. against the Cape, he returned to Simon's Bay 

Of this expedition and of the whole squa- in May, but it was August before the Dutch 
dron in Indian waters, Elphinstone was ap- squadron was reported on the coast ; and on 
pointed commander-in-chief, and sailed from the 16th he found it at anchor in Sal- 
Spithead on 4 April 1795, with his flag on danha Bay. The force with Elphinstone was 
board the Monarch. Eds promotion to he so superior that resistance was hopeless ; he 
vice-admiral was dated 1 June 1795. On accordingly demanded the surrender of the 
10 June he arrived off Cape Town, where he ships, which struck their flags the following 
was ioined by Commodore John Blankett day, the officers and men becoming prisoners 
"q. V.’] ; and the weather being stormy the of war. This complete success permitted 
ships went round to Simon’s Bay, where the Elphinstone shortly after to sail for England ; 
troops were landed. Hegotiationproved fruit- he arrived on 3 Jan. 1797, when he received 
less. The troops expected from India had the duplicate of a letter written 20 Usov, 
not arrived ; hut the attacks of the colonists offering him an Irish peerage, the patent of 
became each day more daring, and it was which was ultimately ^issued on 7 March, 
resolved that an advance must he made as creating him Baron Keith of Stonehaven 
far, at least, as Muizenberg, which com- Marischal. 

manded the road to Cape Town and to the A few months later, on the occasion of 
interior. The position held by the enemy the mutiny at the Nore, Keith was specially 
Tvas strong, hut was exposed to seaward ; an*d appointed to the command at Sheemess. Both 
on 7 Ang. the guns of a detached squadron, as captain and admiral he had always had 
with which Elphinstone was unofficially pre- the reputation of being lucky ; and it was 
sent, in a few minutes ^obliged the Dutch now supposed that his name would go a long 
to abandon their camp with the utmost pre- way towards bringing the mutineers back to 
eipitation.’ "When the land forces came up, their allegiance. His measures at Sheemess 
^ after a fatiguing march over heavy sandy had the happiest effect; and within a week 
ground,’ they had little to do but take pos- after his arrival the revolted ships began to 
session of the abandoned works, though come in and surrender themselves. 'Within 
further inland the Dutch held their ground a fortnight the mutiny was at an end, and 
stoutly for some time. For nearly a month Keith was ordered to go to Plymouth and 
longer the little party had to maintain it- hoist his flag on hoard the Queen Charlotte 
self under great disadvantages against the as second in com m a n d in the Channel. The 
unceasing attacks of the Dutcli militia, spirit of disaffection w^ still strong at Ply- 
On 4 Sept, the long-looked-for reinforce- mouth, hut Keith again happily succeeded 
ments arrived ; but even then bad weather in bringing the men to listen to reason and 
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to deliver up the ringleaders. He continued on Nelson at Palermo seenjed not improhable, 
in the Channel tiU the close of the follomng and Duclrworth-n'as sent uuth four ships to re- 
vear Tthen he was sent out to the Mediter- | inforce him [see Nelsoit, HoKA.Tio,Tiscori-T 
'ranean vtith his flag in the Foudroyant, as Nelson ; DucKtvoETH, Sir John ThomisI. 
second’ under his old'ehief Lord St. Vincent. The fleet was, however, jomed _hy four othe-r 
The foilowino' February he shifted into the ] ships under Rear-admiral VV hitshed in the 
■Rirflftiir and'untilthebeginningof May had ; Queen Charlotte, and continued off Cape St. 
the active command before Cadiz : St. Yin- | Sebastian ; but on 2 J une St. Vincent, whose 
cent who was in failing health, remaining i health gave way, turned the command over 
at Gibraltar The divided command was a i to Heith and sailed for Port Mahon. Reith, 
sreat misfortune, for St. Vincent was not the | left to himself, and having, it may be, a clearer 
man to let his subordinate act independently ; idea of the worthlessness of the Spanish fleet, 
and Keith was thus greatly hampered. On resolved to quit his strategic station and go 
'■>0 4.pril Vice-admiral Bruis got to sea from to look for t le French. On the 3rd, off Tou- 
Brest with twenty-five ships of the line be- Ion, he learned that they had certainly gone 
sides smaller vessels, taking advantage of an , eastward ; on the 5th that they had been 
easterly o-ale which blew the blockading seen only the day before in V ado Bay. The 
squadron ’’off shore. On 8 May Keith had wind was foul, and he was stiU worW up 
I 16 WS tliEtt tills jFrGncli flsst lisid l)66ii sssn tow'S;ruS \ ciclo ‘wlisn^ oii Ocips q-sUb JjIgIb on 
two days before off Oporto. He immediately the 8th, he received orders from St. Vincent 
sent on the news to St. Vincent, preparing to detach two ships to join Nelson, and to go 
0 = Vie host could for what might happen, himself off Rosas to prevent the junction of 
Next momimr the French were in sight. theFrench and Spanishfleets. Thattheorder 
Keith had with him only fifteen sail of the was a blunder is certain. Nelson thought 
line in presence of these twenty-five French that Keith, being where he was and with 
ships and twenty-two Spanish in Cadiz. The better information, ought not to have obeyed 
position seemed critical ; but the strong wes- it {Nelson Despatches, vu. cxcii) ; Keith 

tolv wind prevented the Spaniards from judged otherwise, but at the same tune so 
uttino- to sea and gave the French enough far deviated from the letter of his orders as 
to do to take kre of themselves. The gale to take Minorca on the way, thus permitting 
freshened- durimr the night some of the Bruix, who had weighed from V ado Bay on 
French ships parted company, several were the 8th, and whom he must have met had 
more or less disabled, all were scattered ; and he stood on, to hug the French and Spanish 
Bruix judged that the best thing he could shore, and so, passing to the southward, to 
do was to run through the Straits and get to join the Spaniards at Cartagena on the 23rd. 
Toulon as fast as possible (Ohbvauee, Hist. At Minorca, on the 13th, Keith shifted his 
de la Marine francake sous la premiere RS- flag to the Queen Charlotte, and on the 15th 
publigue, 411) ; he anchored there on the 14th. received St. Vincent’s final resignation of the 
St Vincent had at once sent to Keith to join command. Standing over towards Toulon, 
hiin with his whole squadron, but the wes- he fell in with and captured a squadron of 
terly o*ale rendered the communication slow, four French frigates returning from the Le- 
Keitli did not get the message tiU the even- vant ; he looked into Toulon, Genoa, Vado 
ino- of the 9th, and it was the 12th before Bay, but could get no news of the French 
theEno-hshfleetcouldleave Gibraltar. Bruix fleet. He returned to Minorca, where, on 
had been a whole week in the Mediterranean, 7 July, he was reinforced by twelve sail of 
ELnd. I 16 li 3 <d. "wliitliBr li6 uiGELiiij til© linG XLiid.6r Sir Oli^rlcs CottoHj iDutr 

to go or what he meant to do, was a com- till some days later did he Imow that the 
plete mystery. Starting in pursuit, St. Yin- French had gone to Cartagena.^ On 29 July 
cent hEL^d with him only sixteen sail of the he reached Gibraltar. The combined fleets had 
line. At Minorca, on the 20th, he was joined passed the Straits three weeks before. They 
by Sir John Duckworth with four more, and had gone to Cadiz, and had sailed north- 
was on his way to Toulon when he learned wards on the 20th. Keith now thought the 
that the Spanish fleet from Cadiz had also Channel might he their aim, and followed 
come into the Mediterranean. He did not with all speed. On 12 Aug. he was teoa 
know that it had put into Cartagena with off Ushant ; the allies had gone into Brest 
most of the ships dismasted (ih. 411), and on the 8th. From the mere fact that m tins 
accordingly took up a station off Cape St. Se- long and weary cruise^ he _ failed to find the 
hastian with a view topreyent the two hostile enemy’s fleet and to bring it to action, Keith s 
fleetsfrom joining. On the 30th he learned that conduct was severely criticised j but he seems 
Bruix had nut to seafrom Toulon on the 26th, to have been in a great measure the victim 
butwithwiat object was unknown. An attack ^ of circumstances ; and the divided command 
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and St. Vincent’s ill-liealtli had enormously and they took possession of it mth such 
increased the inherent difficulties of the pro- ; celerity that Keith had barely time to get his 
piem. . ' ®^P outside the hlole before the French had 

From Brest Keith TS'ent with the fleet to ^ manned the batteries "see Bei^tee. Philip'. 
Torbav, and in Kovember was ordered to ' His mortification was excessiye, and the more 
return to the Mediterranean, where the com- I so as he felt that, with the command of the 
mand had been temporarily held by Nelson. ' sea, Genoa might have been held, for which 
He reached Gibraltar on 6 Dec., and was pro- purpose he had been urging General Fox at 
ceedina off Genoa to co-operate with the Aus- ’ ^linorca to send an English garrison. He 
trians when, at Port Mahon, he received in- was now obliged to withdraw, and, going to 
tellisence of the pending attempt of a French Leghorn, bade adieu to Nelson, who was 
sq_ua^ron to relieve their army in Egypt. At ' going home overland, Keith having been 
iLghom he was met hy Nelson, with the , obliged by the exigencies of the station to 
further news that the Eussians had with- ^ refuse Mm permission to go in the Fou- 
drawn from the blockade of Malta and gone ^ droyant, or indeed in any line-of-battle sMp. 
to Corfu. He resolved, therefore, to occupy i It had been already determined to push 
the station which these had vacated, in which the campaign in Egypt to a conclusion. Af- 
he would also be well placed to intercept ; fairs there had been strangely complicated 
the rumoured French squadron. The speedy > hy the unwarranted action of Sir IVniiam 
capture of the greater part of tMs set him at Sidney Smith [q. v.], who had taken on 
libertv to follow out lis original design of , himself to conclude a convention with the 
o-oino-" to Genoa. In the flagsMp alone, he , French, hy the terms of which they were to 
went to Leghorn in order to concert measures i have a free passage to France. The news oi 
with the Austrians, and while on shore sent | this convention, signedat El Arish on Jan., 
the sMp, the Queen Charlotte, to reconnoitre ! had reached Keith on his way from Malta to 
Capraja, wMch afforded shelter to a swarm ' Leghorn, and, as it was contrary to positive 
of French privateers. The Queen Charlotte orders which had been sent to Smith from 
sailed from Leghorn at nightfall on 16 March ' Port Mahon on 8 Jan., Keith now referred 
1800, but remained hove to, some three or the matter to the home government, suggest- 
four leagues off, waiting to he joined hy ing that the circumstances might change their 
some officers of the Austrian staff who were determination, but announcing his intention 
to take part in the reconnaissance. These of following out his instructions till they 
were on their way off the next morning | were cancelled. Smith wrote to Kleber on 
when the ship was seen in the distance ' 21 Feb, that the convention of El Arish was 
enveloped in flames. It was known after- disallowed hy the commander-in-chief, and 
wards that the fire spread from some hay | that the French would not he permitted to 
wMch had been carelessly stacked under the j quit Egypt except as prisoners of war ; ex- 
half-deck in the immediate neighbourhood of j pressing, however, his conviction that when 
thematchtuh(3ii:?u^te5o/t^e6bM7't-mfzrri£iZ). I the circumstances of the convention were 
The fire spread rapidly, and the ship, one of ; known the difficulty would be done away 
the largest in the English na'V’y, was utterly i with. This was, in fact, the case so far as 
destroyed; with her nearly seven hundred of ; the English government was concerned; and 
her crew perished. No such terrible accident | Keith, on ^ receiving instructions to allow a 
had occurred since the burning of the Prince I passage to the French troops,’ had^imme- 
George, in which Keith’s elder brother had diately sent orders to Egypt ‘ to permit them 
lost Ms life. Keith now hoisted his flag in to return to France without molestation.’ 
the Audacious, and afterwards in the Mino- But before his letter arrived hostilities had 
taur. By the beginning of April the Ans- recommenced; fresh negotiations were ne- 
trians had closed round the French positions cessary, and were still pending when Kleher 
near Genoa, and by the 13th had completely was assassinated on 14 June. Keith has been 
hemmed them in. By sea, too, the strictest | accused of having, in this business, violated 
blockade was established, and after an un- 1 the good faith of England (JxinBS, ii. 448). 
surpassed defence the Erench capitulated on In point of fact, and according to the general 
4 June. On the oth, what was left of the agreement of jurists (see Nicolas, Kehon 
garrison marched out with the honours of iiL 496??.), the validity of thecon- 

war, the Austrians took possession of the vention depended on the discretion of the 
town, and Keith entered the harbour in tbe commander-in-cMef, and Keith was strictly 
Minotaur. On the 14th Bonaparte’s victory within Ms right in declining to sanction it, 
at Marengo reversed the position. By the as directly contrary to the orders he had re- 
terins of the armistice wMch immediately ceived from home. He did, however, submit 
followed, Genoa was restored to the French, to the government the propriety of accepting 
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it and it was acc6T)ted accordingdvj tliougli 

too late to "be of any service. 

Meantime Sir Ralpli Al3ercromby [q. y.J 
lia*d been sent out to the Mediterranean with 
a laro'e armament. He joined Heith at Leg- 
hom^on 1 July ; but the plans of the govern- 
ment had been unsettled, and though the 
troons were there, nothing had been decided 
aTto their destination. In August Keith 
went to Minorca, shifted his flag to theFou- 
drovant, and was ordered to prepare, m con- 
cert with Abercromby, for a descent on Cadiz. 
Bv 5 Oct. they were olf Cadiz with a fleet 
numbering upwards of 130 vessels. AviiU” 
lent pestilence was carrying off the inhabi- 
tants of the city by thousands; and the 
cTovernor wrote off, deprecating any hosti- 
lities against a place in so lamentable a 
condition, Keith and Abercromby replied 
in a joint letter that they were 'little dis- 
posed to multiply unnecessarily the evils in- 
separable from war,’ but unless the ships of 
war then in Cadiz were given up they should 
be obliged to carry out their instructions to 
take or destroy them. But when^ the go- 
vernor's answer came, virtually refusing com- 
pliance, the joint commanders had arrived 
at the conclusion that the expedition was 
not equal to the undertaking. They accord- 
ingly returned straightway to Gibraltar. It 
is Impossible to acquit the two commanders, 
but more especially Keith, of weakness and 
vacillation. On 25 Oct. they at length received 
orders for the invasion of Egypt, and after 
touching at Malta (which had surrendered ' 
on 5 Sept.), sailed for the coast of Omam.ania, 
where, in a gale which threatened imminent 
loss to the whole fleet, they arrived almost 
by accident in the harbour of Marmorice ^ 
(WiLSOX, Bisf. of the Expedition to Egypt, 
p. 3 ; Baesost, Nelsonian Eeminiseences,^. 80) 
on 1 Jan. 1801, on which day Keith was 
gazetted to the rank of admiral, on the gene- 
ral promotion accompanying the declaration 
of the union between Great Britain and Ire- 
land. In Marmorice harbour they were de- 
tained till 22 Feb. ; on 2 March they anchored 
in Aboukir Bay ; and on the 8th the troops 
were landed. Keith’s share in the ensuing 
operations was mainly limited to guarding 
the coast, till, on 2 Sept., the final capitula- 
tion was signed, and Alexandria, with all 
the shipping in the port, was surrendered. 
The service had been irksome and onerous 
to an extreme degree, without the redeeming 
opportunities of distinction. ' It fell to the 
lot of the army to fight and of the navy to 
labour,’ was Kelson’s happy phrase in second- 
ing the vote of thanks in the House of Lords ; 
^ they had equally performed their duty and 
were equally entitled to thanks.’ From the 
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city of London Keith received the freedom 
of the city and a sword of the value of a 
hundred guineas ; the sultan conferred on 
him the order of the Crescent : and onl5 Bee. 
he was raised to the dignity of a peerage of 
the United Kingdom, wdth the same title as 
before. 

On the conclusion of the peace Keith was 
permitted to resign the command to Sir 
Kichard Bickerton. He returned to Eng- 
land in July 1802; but on the fresh outbreak 
of the war. May 1803, he was appointed com- 
mander-in- chief in the North Sea, where, 
throughout that and the following years, he 
was closely occupied with preparations for 
the defence of the coast, eventually extend- 
insf into the Channel, as far west as Selsea 
Bill. It was not till after the enemy’s scheme 
of invasion was finally disposed of at Trafal- 
gar that the strain of this command was re- 
laxed ; but he continued to hold it till the 
spring of 1807. On 12 Dec. 1808 he mar- 
ried Hester Maria, daughter of Mrs. Thrale 
(Piozzi) [see ElphinstoxEjHestee Maeia], 
now no longer young, and described as haring 
' strengthened" her mental faculties by the 
severe studies of perspective, fortification, 
Hebrew, and mathematics.’ Notwithstand- 
ing this she made Keith an excellent com- 
panion in his declining years. 

In February 1812 he^wms appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the Channel fleet, and on 
14 May 1814 was advanced to the dignity of 
viscount. His command seems to have been 
exercised mainly by deputies afloat, he him- 
self arranging the stations of the several 
squadrons and superintending the whole. The 
fleet, indeed, was broken up into numerous 
small detachments employed on the coast of 
France or Portugal, in convoy or transport 
service, the organisation of which was more 
properly settled in the home ports. It was 
thus that he had drawn a line of cruisers 
along the French coasts, even before receiv- 
ing the news of the battle of ^ aterloo ; and 
little further preparation was needed to pre- 
vent the escape of Bonaparte to America. 
He was at Plymouth when the news reached 
him of Bonaparte’s having given himself up 
on board the Bellerophon, and was through- 
out the intermediary of the government in 
its correspondence with Bonaparte relative 
. to his being sent to St. Helena. Bonaparte 
I protested vehemently against the treatment 
to which he was subjected, and endeavoured 
to draw Keith into arguing the matter ; but 
Keith maintained strict silence on his o'vm 
part, considering himself merely the mout - 
piece of the government. _ The departure ot 
Bonaparte and the conclusion of peace per- 
mitted Keith to retire from active service. 
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He tad accumulated a taudsome fortune^ 
and for the remaining years of liis life devoted 
liimself to improving and adorning the estate 
of Tollyallan. on the north bank of the Forth, 
which he had purchased some time previously, 
in reclaiming land, and in building embank- | 
meiits and piers, at a large outlay. In Ibdl 
he received from the king of Sardinia the j 
grand cross of the order of trt. Haurice and 
Sr. Lazarus, in recognition of his services at | 
the sies'e of Genoa- Two years later, 10 March | 
lSd3, he died at Tullyallan, and was buried ; 
in the parish church, where he had con- j 
stnicted a mausoleum. _ ! 

The numerous appointments of the first im- ‘ 
portance which Keith held during his long ^ 
service, and the many tangled and difficult 
afiairs with which his name is connected, 
ffive his career an interest far above what his 
character seems to warrant. Steady, perse- 
vering, and cautious, equal to the necessities 
of the moment, hut in no instance towering 
above them, he made few serious mistakes, 
he carried out satisfactorily the various ope- 
rations entrusted to him, and left behind him 
the reputation of a good rather than of a ; 
great commander. His portrait by Hoppner | 
has been frequently engraved ; a copy of it : 
in photogravure is given in Allardyce’s ‘Life.’ 
Another portrait by Owen is in the Painted 
Hall at Greenwich^ the gift of his widow. > 

By his first marriage Keith had one daugh- 
ter, Margaret Mercer Elphinstone 'f'-Jj who 

in 1817 married the Comte deFladault, aide- , 
de-camp of Kapoleon, and French ambassador 
in London. The Comtesse de Flahault was 
in her own right, on the father’s side, Baroness 
Iveith, and on the mother’s side Baroness 
Kairne. On her death in 1867 the barony 
of Keith became extinct ; that of Kaime de- 
scended to her daughter Emily, wife of the 
late, and mother of the present, Marquis of 
Lansdowne. By his second marriage Keith 
had also one daughter, who married, first, the 
Hon. Augustus John Ailliers, second son of 
the fifth Earl of Jersey ; and secondly, Lord 
M'illiam Godolphin Osborne, brother of the 
eighth Duke of Leeds. 

[AUardyce^s Life of Admiral Lord Keith 
(1882), a clumsy, crude, and inaccurate compila- 
tion; Marshall’s Boyal Naval Biography, i. 43; 
Naval Chronicle, x. 1 ; Nicolas’s Nelson Des- 
patches; James’s Naval History (edit. 1860); 
Chevalier’s Hist, de la Marine Franqaise ; Offi- 
cial Documents in the Public Kecord Office.] 

J. K. L. 

ELPHHSrSTONE, HESTER DIARLA, 
ViscoinvTEss Keith (1762-1857), the eldest 
daughter of Henry Thrale by his wife Hester, 
afterwards Mrs. Piozzi, was bom in 1762. 
From 1765, when Dr. Johnson first became 
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intimate with her parents, she figured con- 
stantly as * Qiieenie.’ Johnson wrote child- 
ish rhymes for her, played horses with her, 
wrote to her, and directed her education. 
The death of her only brother in 1776 made 
her a rich heiress. In 1778, her sixteenth 
vear. Miss Burney describes her as ' a verv fine 
girl, about fourteen years of a^e. but cold and 
reserved, though full of knowledge and intel- 
ligence.’ In 1781 her father died. She rc- 
mained with her mother, and in com Danv with 
her voung sisters at Bath continuec her edu- 
cation under her bv reading historv and the 
poets. WTien her mother agreed to marry 
Piozzi, Hester retired to her father’s Brigh- 
ton house, where she saw no company, and 
studied Hebrew and mathematics. In 1784, 
when her mother and Piozzi were in Italy, 
she took a house in London for herself and 
her sisters. On 10 Jan. 1808, at Ramsgate, 
she married Admiral Lord Keith Lq. r.], who 
had then been a widower some years, her 
new homes being Tulliallan, on the Firth of 
Forth, and Piirbiook Park, Edinburgh; and 
on 12 Dec. 1SU9, in Harley Street, London, 
she gave birth to her only child, a daughter. 

Lady Keith was one of the original pa- 
tronesses of Almack’s. She became viscoun- 
tess in 1814, on the elevation of the admiral 
to the English peerage, and, together with her 
stepdaughter, the Hon. Margaret Mercer El- 
phinstone [q. T. j, she was prominent in so- 
ciety during the regency and the next two 
or three decades in London and Edinburgh. 
In 1823 she was left a widow. Towards ISoO 
she retired from company and devoted herself 
to works of charity. She died on 31 March 
1 1S57 at her house, 110 Piccadilly. The vis- 
countess’s daughter (Georgiana Augusta Hen- 
rietta) married the Hon. Augustus ViEiers, 
second son of the Earl of Jersey. 

[Gent- Mag. Ixxviii. i. 85, Ixxix. ii. 1173 ; 
3rd ser. ii. 615-16; Annual Register, xcix. 299 ; 

, Allardyce’s Memoirs of G. K. Elphinstone, p. 349 ; 

^ Boswell’s Johnson (182 Bed.), iii. 9,iv.310; Mme. 

‘ d’Arblay’s Diary (1854 ed.), i. 49, 68, 88, 102, 
&c., ii. 256, 274, tii. 244-5, &(?. ; Russell’s 
Moore, v. 8—13, 183, vii, 262, &c.J J. H. 

ELPHIKSTOKEjSieHOM'AHD (1773- 
1846), major-general, sixth son of John 
Elphinstone, lieutenant-general and vice-ad- 
miral in the Russian service, who commanded 
the Russian fleet in the Baltic in 1769, 
was born on 4 March 1773. He entered the 
army as a second lieutenant in the royal en- 
gineers on 17 Oct. 1793, and first saw service 
in the capture of the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1795. He was promoted first lieutenant 
on 5 Feh. 1796, and proceeded to India, where 
he became captain-lieutenant on 1 July 1800. 
In the following year he accompanied the 
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division sent from India to Egypt, under Sir 

David Baird, as commanding royal engineer. 

In 1806 lie vas attached to the special mis- 
sion to Portugal of Lord Rosslyn and General 
Simcoe, to advise the Portuguese government 
on the defence of Lisbon, and in the latter 
part of the same year he accompanied Major- 
general ^'hitelocke to South America as 
commanding royal engineer. In 1808 he 
■?^ent in the same capacity to the Peninsula 
Tvith the force under Sir Arthur M ellesley,^ 
and vras severely voiinded at the battle of 
Bolica, for his services at Tvhich battle he 
receiVed the gold medal. He had been pro- 
moted captain on 1 March 1805, and he was 
further promoted major by brevet on 1 J an. 
1812, and in that year ordered to the Penin- 
sula again. While Sir Bichard Pletcher was 
the commanding royal engineer in the Penin- 
sula, Major, or lieutenant-colonel, Elphin- 
stone, as he became on 21 July 1813, re- 
mained in Portugal, but when that officer 
was killed before San Sebastian, Elphin- 
stone, as senior officer of the royal engineers, 
asserted Ms right to be present at headquar- 
ters. Wellington would have preferred to 
keep Lieutenant-colonel (afterwards Field- 
marshal Sir) John Fox Biirgoyne, who had 
long been with him, and knew his ways as 
commanding royal engineer, especially as he 
was in the army, though not in the corps of 
royal engineers, senior to Elphinstone, but he 
had to yield to the latter’s demand and sum- 
mon hiTn to the front. Elphinstone there- 
fore superintended the passage of the Adour 
as commanding royal engineer, and held that 
] 30 St at the battles of the hdvelle and the 
!!S’ive, for wMch he received two clasps. He 
was then left by Wellington with Sir John 
Hope to form the siege of Bayonne, while 
Burgoyne accompanied the headquarters of 
the army in the pursuit after Soult. At the 
end of the war, when honours were freely 
bestowed on the leaders of the Peninsular 
army, Elphinstone was fortunate enough to 
he rewarded as commanding royal engineer 
with a baronetcy, and he was also made a 
C.B. ElpMnstone did not again see service ; 
he was promoted colonel on 2 Dec. 1824, and 
major-general on 10 Jan. 1837, and died at 
Ore Place, near Hastings, on 28 April 1846. 

[Boyal Military Calendar ; Gent. Mag. July 
1846.] H. M. S. 

ELPHHSTSTOME, JAMES, first Lobu 
Balmerhsto (1553 P-1612), the third son of 
Bobert, third lord Elphinstone, by Margaret, 
daughter of Sir John Drummond of Inner- 
pefiray, was horn about 1553. He was ap- 
pointed a lord of session 4 March 1586, and in 
1595 was one of the powerful commissioners 
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of the treasury known as the Octavians. In 
1598 he became secretary of state, and for tlie 
next five years was a member of ah the more 
important commissions of the privy comicil. 
He was a great favourite with James, whom 
in 1603 he accompanied to London. On 
20 Eeb. 1604 he was created a peer, with tlie 
title of Lord Balmerino, the estates of the Cis- 
tercian abbey of Balmerino in Eifeshire being 
converted into a temporal lordship in favour 
of him and his heirs male. In the same year 
he was nominated one of the Scotch commis- 
sioners to treat about the union with England, 
and when the negotiations were at an end he 
was chosen by the privy counch of Scotland to 
convey their thanks to James, a sum of 2,000/. 
being allowed him for the expenses of 
journey. In March 1605 he was made presi- 
dent of the court of session, and while holding 
that office successfully opposed Dunbar. It 
was believed that James intended to appoint 
bim secretary of state in England, but an 
end was put to his further promotion by Ms 
speedy disgrace. In 1599 a letter signed by 
James had been sent to Pope Clement Till, 
requesting him to give a cardinal’s hat to 
Drummond, bishop of Vaizon (a kinsman of 
Balmerino), and expressing high regard for 
the pope and the catholic faith. The Master 
of Gray sent a copy of this letter to Elizabetk, 
who asked James for an explanation. He 
asserted that the letter must he a forgery, and 
Balmerino, as secretary of state, also repu- 
diated its authorship. "When in 1607 Janies 
published his ^ Triplici nodo triplex cimeiis,' 
Cardinal BeBarmine quoted at lengththelet- 
ter written in 1599 as a proof of James’s for- 
mer favour to Catholicism. James sent for 
Balmerino, who then, it was alleged, confessed 
that he had written the letter, and had siu’- 
reptitiously passed it in among papers await- 
ing the lung’s signature. He was accordingly 
out on his trial, when he refused to plead, 
but he acquitted the king of any knowledge of 
the letter written to the pope, which he said 
had been sent by himself as a matter of policy. 

I The king confirming the verdict of guilty 
which the jury found, Balmerino was in March 
1609 sentenced to be beheaded, quartered, 
and demeaned as a traitor. The sentence, how- 
ever, was not carried out, for reasons which 
are made clear by an account of the affair 
privately drawn up by Balmerino. Accord- 
ing to this document, James was by no means 
averse to correspondence with Clement, but 
had scruples about addressing him ^7 
apostolical titles, which were therefore after- 
wards prefixed by Balmerino to the letter 
which James, who was aware of its contents, 
had signed without hesitation. 'Wffien the 
matter was brought up again in 1608, severe 
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pressure ^as put by D unbar and Cecil on | to look at it, and ordered a stop to be put 
Balmerino to induce liim to take the Tv'liole ; to all such proceediniis. The matter was 
blame on iiimseli, and on the promise that j therefore delayed, but Balmerino retained a 
ills life and estates should be secured to him j copy, which, 'havinff interlined it in some 
he consented to exculpate the kin^. He re- I places with his he showed to his 

mained imprisoned at Falkland till October i confidential asjentj Bunmore. Xliroutrh a 
lfi09, when, on finding serarity in 40,000/., S breach of coniidenee it was forwardel hy 
he was allowed free ward in the town and a | a friend of Bunmore s to Spotiswood, arcli- 
mile roimd. Afterwards he was permitted ; bishop of St. Andrews, who, supposina’ it 
to retire to his own estate at Balmerino, j was being sent about for signatures" laid~the 
where he died in July 1012. He married, I matter before the king. Hai^’ made liis es- 
first, Sarah, daughter of Sir John Menteith, i cape to the continent, hut Balmerino, by a 
bv whom he had one son, John, second lord i warrant of the privy 'council, was brouiiit 
Balmerino; secondly, Marjory, daughter of ; before Spotiswood, who sent him a prisoner 
Hugh Maxwell of Tealing, by whom he had j to the castle of Edinbiiigh. His iinprison- 
a son James, created in 1607 Lord Coupar, ment occurred as early as June 1634, and 
and two daughters, Anne and Mary. the final trial was not till the following 

[Doualas and Wood’s Peerage of Scotland, i. ^Iarch._ Hill Burton suggests that the delay 
1S2, 538: Anderson’s Scottish hlation, i. 22S; was owing to hesitation whether to prosecute 
Burton’s Hist, of Scotland to 1688, vi. 138; Scot. vi. 97 1, but the succinct 

Blind's Hist, of Scotland, iii. 59-61 ; Calder- yet circumstantial narrative of Sir James 
wood's Hist, of the Church of Scotland, pp. 312, , Balfour (Azizials^ ii. 216-19) clearly proves 
361, 427 : Cbroniele of Kings of Scotland plait- i that the aim was to leave no means" untried 
land Clno Publications), p. 1/6 ; Pegistcr of , to secure a conviction. In June he was in- 
PrAy Council of Scotland, vi. 276, vii. 340, and ' dieted before the justice-general, William, 
passim; GaL State Papers (Bom. Ser. 1603B4), ' earl of Errol, lord liigh constable of Scotland, 
pp. 466, 49*, (1611—18) 13/.] A. . j accusation of the kind's advocate, Sir 

ELPHQUSTOHE, JOHM, second Loui) - Thomas Hope, the court sitting into Juiv. 
Bxliieeixo (d. 1649), was the son of James, So unmistakably hostile was public opinion 
first lord Balmerino {_(][. v.], hy his first to the proceedings, that Balmerino was con- 
wife, Sarah, daughter of Sir John Menteith veyed each day to and from the castle under 
of Carse. His father being under attainder a strong escort. Before a decision was ar- 
wlien he died in 1612, the title did not de- rived at, a warrant came postponing the 
volve on him, but he was restored to blood matter till 12 Nov., when, after it had been 
and peerage by a letter under the gi'eat seal, under consideration for twelve days, another 
4 Aug. 1613. He was a strenuous opponent ' warrant came to add four assistants to the 
of the ecclesiastical policy of Charles in Scot- justice-general, who, says Balfour, ^ were men 
land, and distinguished himself more par- | sworn to the bishops and favourers of the 
ticiilarly in the parliament of 1633 by his corruptions of the time.’ At last, after long 
hostility to the act establishing the royal dehate, the charge was found relevant in three 
prerogative of imposing apparel upon chnrch- points : the keeping or concealing of a libel 
men. Although, however, a majority of the against the king's authority, the failing to 
members voted against the measure, the clerk apprehend the original author of the libel, 
affirmed that the question was carried in the and the being art and part in the fabri- 
affirmative. WThen his decision was objected cation of the libel, from the fact that cer- 
to, Charles, who was present, insisted that tain parts were admitted to have been un- 
it must be held good unless the clerk were derlined by him. The matter was then 
accusedfrom the bar of falsifying the records, ordered to be tried by a jury, who were 
This being a capital ofience, the accuser was carefully selected by the government. The 
liable to the punishment of death if he failed trial came on in March 1635, and the charge 
in the proof, and no one caring to incur the being finally narrowed down to the one 
risk, the decision was not further challenged, count that he, knowing the author of what 
TTilliam Haig of Bemersyde, solicitor to was held to he a dangerous and seditious 
JamesI, and one of those opposed to the mea- libel, failed to discover him, he was found 
sure, thereupon drew up a petition to be guilty by eight to seven, and sentenced to 
signed by his party, setting forth their griev- death. Before the trial came on, M'iliiam 
ances and praying for redress. It was couched Brummond of Hawthomden [q. v.j had 
in rather plain language, and asserted that written an ^Apologetical Letter’ to the Earl 
the recent ecclesiastical legislation had im- of Ancrum (published in BEni:siovi), Worlds) 
posed servitude upon this church unDrac- in the expectation that it would be shown 
tised before.’ The king peremptorily decuned to Charles, in which he described such a pro- 
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S9cutioii tis m tli6 dGgrp© inipolitic, 

and said it tvas sometimes ‘ great -wisdom in 
a prince not to reject or disdain those ^v^ho 
freely told him his duty.’ The trial '^as a 
mere hiirlest^ue of the forms of justice. The 
excitement of the people became almost un- 
controllable , and "^hile protests against the 
sentence being carried out "were made at 
crowded meetings, many vowed that if a 
pardon w'ere not granted they would either 
set him at liberty or revenge his death on 
the judge and the jurors who voted against 
him.* Traqiiair thereupon hastened to Charles 
and represented to him that the execution 
was unadvisable,and Laud concurring, Bal- 
merino was reluctantly pardoned, but was 
ordered to be confined for life within six 
miles of his house at Balmermo. Afterwards 
he obtained full liberty, ' to the king’s great 
grief,’ says Spalding, ^ for this his goodness’ 
{MemonaU, i. 61). Burnet states that his 
father told him ' that the ruin of the king’s 
affairs in Scotland was in a great measure 
owing to that prosecution ’ (Own Tmes, ed. 
1838, p. 14). Balmerino wms one of those 
who attended the meeting of the lords called 
by Lord Lome, afterwards Marquis of Ar- 
gyll, at which they began to ^regrait their | 
dangerous estait with the pryd and avarice 
of the prelatis ’ (Spaldii^g-, Memorials, i. 79), 
and resolved to make a determined stand 
against the introduction of ^ innovations ’ in 
worship. Along with Loudoun and Kothes 
lie revised the additions to the covenant in 
February 1638 (Rothes, JR.elation, p. 79)1 
In the assembly of 1638 he resolved to be 
^weU near mute’ (Baiilie, Letters and 
Journals^ i. 135), but he served on several 
committees, and on 3 Oct. he signed the 
protest to the king’s commissioner at Hamil- 
ton against his endeavours to induce the 
members of the assembly to sign the ^ king’s 
covenant ’ (Balfohe, Annals, ii. 296 ; OoE- 
DOX", Scots Affairs, ii- 127). Guthrie as- 
cribes to Balmerino, along with Hope and 
Henderson, the pamphlet called ‘‘ An Infor- 
matione for Defensive Arms’ (printed in 
Stevenson’s ^ History of the Church of Scot- 
land,’ ii. 686-95), maintaining the ^reason 
and necessity ’ of the covenanters to defend 
themselves against the king by force of arms. 
He was also one of the principal advisers 
of the covenanters in sending a letter to 
Louis XIH against ^ the tyrannical proceed- 
ings of their monarch.’ Of this Charles took 
special notice in his ^ Large Declaration con- 
cerning the late Troubles in Scotland,’ re- 
proaching him for his ingratitude both to him- 
self and to James YI, to whom he owed both 
his barony and his whole fortune. Balmerino 
was one of the ablest and most prominent sup- 


porters of Argyll in his policy against Charles. 

When the covenanters resolved to take up 
arms, he aided them with large sums of money, 
contributing at least forty thousand merks 
(B ALEOEE, Annals, iii. 240) . Along with the 
Earl of Rothes and others he proceeded on 
22 March 1639 to Dalkeith to demand the 
delivery to them of the palace by the lord 
treasurer Traquair, and to bring the royal en- 
signs of the kingdom, the crown, sword, and 
sceptre, to the castle of Edinburgh (ib. ii. 
322). At the opening of the famous Scottish 
parliament in August 1641, he was nomi- 
nated ] 3 resident by the king and unanimously 
elected (ib. iii. 45). On 17 Sept, his name 
appeared among the list of privy councillors 
nominated by the king (ib. 67), and it was 
one of those approved of by the parliament 
(lb. 150). On 17 Nov. he was chosen an ex- 
traordinary lord of session. He accompanied 
General Leslie in his march into England 
in 1643 (Spalding, Meiyiorials, ii. 298). In 
July 1644 he was nominated one of the com- 
missioners to England (Baleoee, Annals^ 
ill. 206). YTien, after the disastrous cam- 
paigns of Argyll, the command of the cove- 
nanters wms entrusted to Sir WilliamBaillie, 

I Balmerino was one of the committee of es- 
tates nominated to advise him (Spalding, ii. 
462). He died on the last day of Eebruary 
1649, of apoplexy in his own chamber in Edin- 
burgh, having the previous evening supped 
with the Marquis of Argyll, and gone to ied 
apparently in good health (Baleoee, A ^ iimls ^ 
iii. 388). He was buried, in the vaulted 
cemetery of the Logan family, adjoining the 


church of Restalrig, but according to Scot 
of Scotstarvet, the soldiers of Crom-well dis- 
interred the body in 1650 while searching for 
leaden coffins, and threw it into the street. 
By Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas Ker of 
Fernyhirst, and sister of Andrew and James, 
lords Jedburgh, and of Robert Car [q. v.], 
earl of Somerset, he had a son John, who suc- 
ceeded him as third earl. Balmerino was the 
author of a speech on the army published 
in 1642. 

John Elphinstone, third IjOed Balhe- 
EINO (1623-1704), lost mostof his landed pro- 
perty by lawsuits, and was fined 6,000/. Scots 
by the parliament of 1662 for haying con- 
formed under the commonw ealth. His succes- 
sor (by his wife Margaret, daughter of John 
Campbell, earl of Loudoun), John Elphin- 
stone, fourth Loed Balheeino, born 26 Dec. 
1682, a distinguished lawyer, was a privy 
councillor 16 Ang.1687 ; opposed the union, 
was elected a representative of the P^^^ 
1710 and 1713 ; was expelled from his offices 
in 1714 ; and died at Leith 13 May 1^36. His 
son Arthur is noticed above. 



p:. ii. 2S1 ; Gordon’s Scots Affairs (Spalding 
Club) ; Spalding’s Memorials (Spalding Club) ; : 
PiOthes's Eelation concerning the Affairs of the | 
Kirk of Scotland (Paunatyne Club) ; Hailes’s ^ 
31 emorials, containing many letters to him from , 
Johnstone of 3\"arriston ; State Trials, iii. 587- 
711 : Ponglass Scottish Peerage (Wood) ; Haig 
and Brunton's Senators of the College of Justice, 
pp. 31S-17 ; 3Ya I pole’s Royal and Koble Au- 
thors ; Rpdng’s History of Scotland ; Hill Bur- 
ton’s History of Scotland ; Gardiner’s History i 
of England,] T. P. H. j 

ELPHUSTSTONEj JOEC^, tliirteenth | 
Loeb Elphls'stois’E (1807-1860), governor | 
of 3Iadras and Bombay, only son of John, | 
twelfth lord Elphinstone in the peerage of i 
Scotland, a lieutenant-general in the army, 
and colonel of the 20th regiment, was born ^ 
on 23 June 1807. He succeeded his father 
as Lord Elphinstone in 3Iay 1813, and en- ! 
tered the army in 1826 as a cornet in the 
royal horse guards. He was promoted lieu- 
tenant in that regiment in 1828, and cap- 
tain in 1832, and was a lord in waiting to 
AVilliam IV from 1835 to 1837. The king 
took a fancy to him, and made him aG.C.H. 
in 1830, in which year he was sworn of the 
-privy council. In 1837 he left the guards on 
being appointed governor of hladras hy Lord 
hlelbourne. It was said at the time that his 
appointment was made in order to dissipate 
an idle rumour which was current that the 
young queen had fallen in love with the 
handsome guardsman. He was governor of 
3Iadras from 1837 to 1842 during very quiet 
times, and the only notable fact of his ad- 
ministration wms his building a house at Haiti, 
in the Kilgiri Hills, and his efforts to bring 
those hills into use as a hot-weather residence 


e threads until liie right mome 
ized upon the ringleaders and prevente 
.e conspiracy from coming to anything. Stl. . 
more praiseworthy was his prompiitude in 
sending every soldier he could despatch to 
the more threatening localities, almost strip- 
ping his presidency of European troops, and 
-lis services on this account were onlv second 
in importance to those of Sir John Lawrence 
in the Punjab. For these services he was 
made a G.C.B. in 185^, and on 21 31ay 1859, 
on his return to England, he was created a 
peer of the L nited Kingdom as Lord Elphin- 
stone of Elphinstone, Stirlingshire. He did 
not long survive the effects of the Indian 
climate, and died unmarried in Kang Street, 
St-. Jamesb, London, on 19 July I860, when, 
his peerage of the United Kingdom became 
extinct. 

[Gent. 3Iag. August 1860 ; Kaye and 3Ialle- 
son's Hist, of the Indian hlutiny for Elpliin stone’s 
conduct during the mutiny.] H. 31. 8. 

ELPHIKSTOKE, 3IARGAEET 3IEE- 
OER, CoMTEssE BE Flahaelt, Viscoextess 
Keith, and Baboxess Kaiexe ('1788-1807)5 
‘ only child of George Keith Elphinstone, vis- 
count Keith [q. v.j, admiral, by his first wife, 

' Jane, only child and heiress of YVilliain 
3Iercer of Aldie, Perth, wms born in Hertford 
; Street, 3Iayfair, 12 June 1788, and in 1789 
1 lost her mother, to whose right to the barony 
: of Kairne fat tbat time in attainder) she then 
* succeeded. She was early brought into the 
I circle of the Princess Charlotte of YVales, 

; -whose attached friend and confidante she 
{ became : and this position raised a rumour 
against her (which, however, she was able 
; entirely to refute) that she betrayed the 
I prmce3s'’s secrets to the prince regent. On 
; 20 June 1817, at Edinburgh, she married the 


for the Europeans in the presidency. On re- | 
signing his governorship in 1842 he traveUed | 
for some years in the East, and he was one I 
of the first Englishmen to explore Cashmere, j 
He returned to England in 1845, and in 1847 
was appointed by Lord John Eussell to be a 
lord in waiting to the queen, an office wmich 
he held until 1852, and again under Lord 
Aberdeen’s administration ifom January to 
October 1853, when he was appointed go- 
vernor of Bombay. Elphinstone’s second j 
governorship in India was far more impor- i 
tant than his first, for during it the Indian 
mutiny broke out in 1857. His conduct dur- 
ing that crisis was admirable ; he not only ] 
promptly checked the attempts made at a 
rising at a few places in his presidency, and 
put down the insurrection of the raja of 
Sholapur,but discovered a more serious con- 
spiracy in Bombay itself, of which he held 


Comte de Flahault, aide-de-camp to Bona- 
parte, -^"ho had been educated in this country, 
and had taken refuge here on the restoration 
of the Bourbons. The countess took a promi- 
nent place in society. Her husband held 
office under the Bourbons. He was ambas- 
sador successively at Eome, at Vienna, and 
(1860) at St. James’s, and finally resided at 
i Paris as chancellor of the Legion of Honour. 
The countess took part in aU his social and 
political work. Beferences to her hospi- 
talities abound in 3Ioore’s letters and diary 
and elsewhere. 

The countess died at her husband’s official 
residence, Paris, on 12 Kov. 1867, aged 79. 
She had two children, daughters, the elder 
of "whom (who succeeded to her English and 
Irish titles) was Dowager 3Iarchiones3 of 
Lansdowne at the time of her death, and the 
younger, 3Ille. de Flahault, was unmarried. 
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[Allaidyce’s Memoirs of O. K. Eipiiinstone, 1 Then, as always, Elphinstone appears as the 
58, 418-19 ; G-ent. Mag. hsxxvii. ii. 81 ; Times, omniTorons recipient of the most Taried 
lo’ Nov. 1867, p. 7, eol. 2 ; Eussell's Moore, ^ mental food, extending from Horace, Ana- 
iii. 98. 99, 104, 111, 112, &:c., vii. 186, &c.,- see creon, and Hafiz, to the writings of Bacon 
also Miss Knight’s Autohiography.] J. H. Warburton, Hume, and Schiller, Timur’s 
ELPHIMSTOMB, MOUMTSTUART ' Memoirs,’ Orme’s ' Indostan,’ and novels in- 
(1779-1859 ), governor of Bombay, fourth son nnmerahle._ He combined through life a love 
of John, eleventh Baron Elphinstone, and his of books with a love of sport and a devotion 
wife Anne, daughter of Lord Enthven, was to public business. Early in 1802 Elphin- 
born 6 Oct.^ 1779, and passed his early years stone arrived at Poona. The then peshwa, 
at Cumbernauld in Diunbartonshire. His Bajee Ptao, representative of the Brahmin 
father, a general officer, being appointed go- dynasty, who, from being minister at the 
vernor of Edinburgh Castle, Elphinstone court of Satara, had risen to the virtual head 
spent some of his boyhood there, and at- of the Mahratta confederacy, was an avowed 
tended the high school of the town in 1791-2, poltroon. On Sindhia coalescing with the 
after which he was removed to a school at bhonsla of Berar in a manner which threat- 
Eensington kept by a Dr. Thompson. El- ened the stability of Wellesley’s arrange- 
phinstone obtained an appointment in tbe ments, war was declared against him by the 
Beno-al civil service by the interest of an British. Lake was sent wuth an army into 
uncle, who was a member of the court of Hindustan, and Wellesley took the field in 
directors, and landed at Calcutta 26 Peb. the Deccan, Elphinstone being attached to 
1796. He was at that time a clever hut not his staffi At the battle of Assaye, 23 Sept, 
particularly studious youth, full of energy 1803, he was by the general’s side, and his 
and high spirits, fond of desultory reading, letters contain animated pictures of the 
and much disposed to sympathise with the 1 action. This was in September. Little more 
principles of the French revolution. His ' than two months after, Elphinstone took part 
earliest predilections had been for a military in the battle of Arganm, where he charged 
career. His brother being at Benares, Elphin- with the cavalry. The campaign virtually 
stone was posted to that station by the favour ended with the siege of Gawilgarh, where 
of Sir John Shore, the governor-general. Elphinstone mounted the breach with the 
Here he served under Mr. Davis, the magis- storming party. On the restoration of tran- 
trate of the district, by whose influence and quillity, Elphinstone was appointed, on the 
example he was first led to the study of strong recommendation of the general, to the 
Indian literature. He passed much of his ' important post of resident at the court of the 
time in repairing the defects of his school hhonsla at Nagpur. He ovred this rapid 
education, and laid the foundation for that advancement solely ^to his conspicuous ser- 
love of the classics which ever afterwards vices and merits. Not only did the gperal 
formed the chief amusement of his leisure , dwell upon these in despatches to his all- 
hours. In May 1798, YazirAli, who had lately ' powerful brother, but on parting be paid 
been deposed from tbe nawabship of Oudh Elphinstone what he doubtless intended for 
by Shore and made to reside at Benares, mur- the highest possible compliment by saying 
dered the resident and attempted a general that Elphinstone had ‘ mistaken his profes- 
massacre of all the Europeans at the station, sion and ought to have been a soldier.’ 
Elphinstone was only saved by the fleetness At Nagpur Elphinstone remained four 
of his horse. In 1801 he proceeded to Cal- years and a half, during which his time was 
cutta to attend the college of Fort. William, almost entirely divided between sport and 
then newly opened for the instruction of study ; but his diplomatic conduct, although 
the young officers of the civil service. He not conspicuous in history, was evidently 
joined on 1 Jan. 1801, and on 6 March set approved by his employers. In the middle 
off on a circuitous land joiumey to join a new of 1808 he was appointed ambassador to the 
appointment as assistant to the governor- Afghan court of Cabul, where Shah Shuja, 
general’s agent at the court of the peshwa afterwards Lord Auckland’s unfortunate jjro- 
at Poona ; E. Strachey being at the same tcge^ was on the precarious throne of that 
time appointed to the post of secretary, turbulent region. A French embassy was 
The young men travelled together, marching now at the court of Persia, w^ith a justly sus- 
throiigh Ghe Northern Sircars’ to Madras, pected outlook towards India, and it was 
and proceeding thence across the breadth of deemed of the highest importance to esta- 
the Deccan. Elphinstone’s journal abounds blish British influence in the Punjab, in Sindh, 
in interesting remarks upon the scenery and and in the Afghan country. Towards this pur- 
people of the countries traversed, and at the pose, however, Elphinstone’s mission effected 
same time presents constant records of study, little. He was not allowed to penetrate 
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furtlier tliaii Pesliavur, y^here tlie Afgliaii | over liimj but tbe general confided tbe man- 
ruler met him and engaged him in vain ne- agement of Poona atfairs not to Elphinstone 
trotiations. Pemands ol aid. which was not hut to Sir John hlalcolm, from whose inter- 
within the scope of Elphinstone s instmc- position some trouble promised to arise. Xet 
tionSjhad to be rpistedjhoweyer courteously. ; Elphinstone continued to work honestly^ 
IJeforelongShuja's army met with a reverse in i though only in a subordinate capacity: and 
Cashmere. The fall of his power approached, j his friendly feelings for Malcolm sufiered no 
and Elphinstone came away unsuccessful as ' interruption. The subsidiary force was or- 
aii envoy, but stored with information, and dered to take part in the general campaign 
already nursing that germ of frontier policy against the Pindarrees, the irriiated peshwa 
of which he was afterwards to he the fruitful being at the same time allowed to make a 
founder and exponent. He also propounded large addition to his own forces, ostensibly 
schemes for acquiring the mastery of lands for the same object, " I think/ wrote El- 
beyond the Indus, which met with disappro- 1 phinstone to General Smith, ‘ we risk a 
bation in the Calcutta council, though after- ' good deal by sending all the troops out of 
w'ards included in the defensive arrangements j this countiyq after encouraging the peshwa 
which have, for the most part, subsisted to to put himself into a situation to profit by 
the present day. Pteflecting on his mission, their absence . . . but I would rather run a 
a few years later, Elphinstone penned a mas- ' good deal of risk . . . than have your force 
teriy state paper, which it is not too much thrown out of the campaign and Sir T. His- 
to call the foundation of aU hut continuous j lop’s detained.’ 

subsequent policy. In 1810 Elphinstone was | The storm soon broke. The letter to 
aipointed resident at Poona. The peshwa ! General Smith was written on 5 Oct. 1817. 
chafed under the British protectorate, W'hen j On the 18th the peshwa began to hem in 
the dangers which had once made it accept- ; the residency, and Elphinstone ordered up 
able seemed to have ceased. Four years ' reinforcements for its defence. On the after- 
passed quickly in Elphinstone’s usual pur- noon of 5 Is ox. the peshwa moved to the 
suits; hut in 1815, during the course of nego- attack, and Elphinstone quietly evacuated 
tiations with a neighbouring Mahratta chief, the residency and retired to the camp at 
the peshwa connived at the murder of that Elirkee. The Mahrattas fell upon the aban- 
prince’s envoy. As all questions of the foreign doned residency, which was burned with all 
relationsof the state were placed by the treaty that it contained, including Elphinstone^s 
under the control of the British government, beloved hooks and the whole of jais private 
Elphinstone at once interfered. In a calm property. About sunset the small British 
and courteous memorial he pointed out to _ force advanced, and, after a sharp contest, 
the peshwa that all available presumptions | rolled back the surging tide of Mahratta 
and proofs pointed to his highness’s favourite bravado. Order wms restored by the return 
Trimbulgee Danglia as the ultimate crimi- of Smith with his column, but the honours- 
nal. Accordingly he demanded justice. The of war fell by acclamation to Elphinstone. 
peshwa shuffled. Trimhukjee was sent into In moving for a vote of thanks in the House 
an illusory arrest, from which he soon es- ,of Commons, Canning declared that Elphin- 
caped : and Elphinstone at once prepared stone had ^ exhibited military courage and 
for a struggle. On 10 May 1816 he re- skill which, though valuable accessories, are 
ceived due instructions from Calcutta. On talents we are not entitled to require as neces- 
13 June the peshwa signed a new treaty, sary qualifications for civil employment,^ 
ostensibly complying with the demands of Elphinstone was now, at last, invested 
the British government ; and the next day with fall power to conduct the war, and in- 
Elphinstone had the mortification of finding structed to annex the peshwa’s territory — a 
himself superseded by Sir T. Hislop, the policy to which personally he was opposed, 
general commanding the army preparing in He installed the raja of Satara, however,. 
Central India. It was no doubt au advan- and did all that lay in his power for the 
tage that the army organised by Lord Hast- dwindled Mahratta state. Mobile thus occu- 
ings to act against the Pindarrees was so pied he received the offer of the governorship 
near : but Elphinstone might fairly complain of Bombay, which he accepted, though he did 
that the conduct of the operations at Poona not join until he had taken all necessary steps 
was taken from his hands. Nevertheless for organising the administration of the 
complaint was not in his nature, and he fell newly acquired territory, 
as usual into his favourite literary occupa- The period of Elphinstone’s rule at Bom- 
tions, with an exclamation of ^ ov cj>povTLs bay, 1819-27, was one of a new sort of 
his favourite quotation from activity, for which he showed at first some 
Herodotus. Not only was the general put distaste. But he left his mark there pre- 
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paring a complete code of la^vs, which siil)- 
sisted for forty years, and laying the foun- 
dation of a sykem of public education under 
which that portion of the empire has made 
enormous progress. His retirement was 
marked by the people in a manner peculiarly 
acceptable to its recipient’s taste and cha- 
racter. It was resolved to found a college in 
Bombay bearing his name, and endowed for 
the teaching of those subjects in which he 
took the deepest and most abiding interest. 
And when the proposal was notified to him 
he characteristically welcomed it, eagerly re- 
plying, ^ Hoc mille potius signis.’ 

From Kovemher 1827 to May 1829 Elphin- 
stone travelled, principally in Greece, then 
in the midst of her dehverance from Turkish 
domination. He visited Athens, still gar- 
risoned by the Porte, and made the acquaint- 
ance of the Greek leaders Capo dTstria and 
Colocotroni. Wintering in Italy he passed 
through Paris in April, and finally returned 
to London, after an absence of thirty-three 
years. Ho ‘ honours,’ in the vulgar sense of 
the word, awaited him. A baronetcy had 
already been declined by his friends, with 
his cordial acquiescence. His unambitious 
spirit shrank from a seat in parliament, and 
he declined the successive offers of the go- 
vernor-generalship of India, the permanent 
under-secretaryship of the board of control, 
and a special mission to Canada. With 
chambers in the Albany and quarters in 
friendly country houses, he occupied the 
earher years of Ms retirement in study, inter- 
rupted by Hsits to Italy. He moved in 
London society, becoming a member of the 
‘Dilettanti,’ and attending occasionally at 
pubhc dinners and meetings. He gave evi- 
dence before the lords’ committee on Indian 
affairs, and wrote papers of full and valuable 
information and opinions whenever consulted 
on such subjects. His leisure was devoted 
to the compositionof his well-known ‘History 
of India,’ which will probably continue the 
most popular work on that country. In 1847 
he took a house in Siurey, and lived for 
twelve years more, a secluded but by no 
means idle invalid. He recorded his dissent 
from the annexationist policy which is con- 
nected with the name of Lord Dalhousie, 
and it appears certain that his opinions had 
great weight in the new departure which 
marked the administration of Indian affairs 
after the suppression of the mutiny. His 
latest writings evinced no sign of failing 
powers. The end came softly and swiftly. 
He was seized in his house of Hookwood by 
paralysis on the night of 20 Hov. 1859, and 
died soon after without recovering Ms senses. 
He was buried in the adjoining churchyard 


of Limpisfield, a statue being raised in his 
honour in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Macaulav 
pronounced him ‘ a great and accomphshed 
man {Life, ii. 404). It is hardly necessan* 
to point out the extraordinary quahties dis- 
played in the story thus briefly told. Elphin- 
stone was apparent!}" quite devoid of those 
ardent religious feelings which have inspired 
so many Indian heroes. In one of Ms later 
journals he makes his one allusion to reli- 
gion : it is an encomium on Pope’s ‘ Eni- 
versal Prayer.’ His attitude through hfe 
was rather that of an ancient pMlosopher. 
It is remarkable that a man so sceptical, re- 
tiring, unselfish, and modest should be one 
of the chief founders of the Anglo-Indian 
empire ; that a man in youth a student and 
a sportsman, in later life almost an anchor- 
ite, should have been nominated repeatedly 
for the higher offices of state, and consulted 
as an oracle by the rulers of his country, yet 
never derive the smallest personal advantage 
from his position. A posthumous volume 
on ‘ The Kise of British Power in the East ’ 
was brought out in 1887 under the able edi- 
torship of Sir E. Colebrooke. It is qmte 
unfinished, and less important in all respects 
than his ‘ History of the Hindu and Mu- 
hamadan Periods,’ but it shows his charac- 
teristic qualities of conscientiousness and 
impartiality. The fragment on the cha- 
racter of Clive is particularly fine. 

[The chief materials for Elphinstone’s bio- 
graphy are to be found in Sir Edvard Cole- 
brooke’s Life. 1881. The events of his public 
career are related in James hliU’s Hist, of India, 
continued by Wilson ; and in Grant Huff’s Hitt, 
of the Mahrattas. An interesting sketch of him 
as governor of Bombay will be found in Bishop 
Heber’s Indian Journal.] H. G. K. 

ELPHIHSTOHE, WILLIAM (1431- 
1614), bishop of Aberdeen and founder of 
Aberdeen University, was born at Glasgow 
m 1431. He is stated to have been the son 
of William Elphinstone of Blythswood, La- 
narkshire, a connection of the noble family 
of that name, by Margaret Douglas of the 
house of Mains, 'Dumbartonshire. But more 
than once in his career he required royal 
letters of legitimation to enable him to take 
office, and there is every reason to heheve 
that he was the son of an illicitly married 
cleric, who was probably identical with the 
William Elphinstone "who was canon of Glas- 
gow from 1451 to 1482, dean of the faculty 
of arts in Glasgow University in 1468, pre- 
bend of Ancrnm in 1479, and archdeacon of 
Teviotdale in 1482, and who died in 1486. 
The younger Elphinstone was educated in 
the pedagogic at Glasgow and afterwards at 
the imiversity. There are several entries in 
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tlie registers of tlie university of liis name, a lord auditor of complaints, and constantlv 
vrMcli -was a common one. Probably lie took attended in parliament. He also gave at- 
tbe 31. A. degree on 16 31arcli 14ol— 2, after _ tention to tlie rerj^niremeiiis of Id.-q s^e of 
indifierent health compelled him to l Aberdeen, reforming the cathedral services, 
live for some time quietly at home Tvith his ' ^’hich had fallen into disuse, and restorinrr 
parents. Resuming his studies, he applied ' the fabric by covering the vkole roof with 
himself to the reading of civil and canon law, ' lead and by\he addition of the great steeple 
and practised in the church courts. He w’as at the east end. For this steeple he furnished 
ordained priest and became rector of St. 3Ii- at his own expense fourteen ‘ tuneable ’hells, 
chael’s Church, Trongate, in 1465, and was which were hung on some adjacent oak tree* 
in the same year a regent of the university. ^ in such a manner that they could be rung 
After four years’ ministry Elphinstone was i from inside the building, "in the struggle 
persuaded by his uncle, Laurence Elphin- ^ between James III and" his nobles Elphiii- 
stone, who furnished him with the necessary ' stone remained loyal to the king, and in 
funds, to complete his study of law at the February 14SS he "was appointed lord high 
university of Paris. There his attainments chancellor, an office which he held onlv till 
were speedily recognised, and he was shortly James’s death in the following June, when lie 
appointed to the post of ‘first reader’ in canon retired to Aberdeen. The value of his ser- 
law. 3Thile in Paris he formed the acquaint- ' vices, however, was fully appreciated by the 
ance of John de Gaucir, with whom he con- ' young king, and he was"summoned to £]din- 
tinued on terms of aflectionate intimacy till I burgh to sit in parliament and resume his 
Gancir’s death. After obtaining the degree ' duties as lord auditor. His diplomatic talents 
of doctor of decrees at Paris, Elphinstone ' were especially in request. In 1491 he was 
proceeded to Orleans, where he lectured at | one of an embassy which was sent to France 
the university on his special subject. On the to contract a marriage for the king; in Oc- 
advice of Bishop 3Iuirhead of Glasgow he toherof the following year he was one of the 
returned home (in 1474 at latest) and was | commissioners appointed to treat with the 
almost immediately chosen rector of the uni- , English commissioners at Coldstream forre- 
versity and, not long afterwards, official of dress of injuries and the extension of the 
Ci-lasgow. In his judicial capacity he won existing truce ; and, later, probably in 149:3, 
high esteem, though his sentences did not err he was sent on a mission to the" Emperor 
on the side of leniency, and in 1478 he wms 3Iaximilian to arrange a marriage between 
promoted to he official of Lothian and arch- the latter’s daughter and James IV. On this 
deacon of Lismore. He now’ took his seat in occasion he arrived only to find the lady 
the national parliament and frequently served already married, hut oii his way home he 
on judicial committees. In 1479 he was sent concluded a treaty between Scotland and 
on a political mission to Louis XI, which he Holland. In 1492 he had been made keeper 
accomplished so much to the satisfaction of of the privy seal, a post which he still held in 
James HI that on his retum he was made 1509, and probably continued to hold till his 
archdeacon of Arg}’ll. In hlarch 1481 he death. For the remainder of his life Elphin- 
was ^ electus coufirmatus Rossensis,’ but his stone, wffien not occupied by afiairs of state, 
consecration appears to have been delayed, devoted his chief energies to the foundation 
for he did not sit in parliament as bishop of and constitution of King’s College at Aber- 
Ross tiR the close of the following year, deen. The necessary papal bull was obtained 
in which he had gone as ambassador from in 1594, and the royal charter erecting old 
James HI to Edward IT, to dissuade the Aberdeen into a citv and universitv was 
latter from lending assistance to the Duke of granted in 1498. Under Elphinstone's diree- 
Albany. In 1483 he was a privy councillor, tion, the king set apart certain tithes and 
and was nominated to the see of Aberdeen, other revenues for the maintenance of the 
though he was not consecrated till some time college, the building of which was commenced 
between 17 Dec. 1487 and April 1488, pro- in 15tX) and completed in 1506. In the mean- 
bahly owing to the difficulty occasioned by time Elphinstone had obtained the assistance 
his illegitimate birth. He was sent a second and co-operation of Boece and Hay, the ftjr- 
time as ambassador to England in 1484, to mer of w’hom he appointed first rector of liis 
treat for a truce and to arrange a marriage university. The constitution wms modelled 
between James HI and Edward lY’s niece, on that of the universities of Paris and Bo- 
Anne ; and again after the accession of logna, from which it difiered, however, in 
Henry TII, when he was instrumental in one important principle. Dr. Thomas Reid 
concluding a three years’ truce. In the in- {Aceount of the Vnirenity (f Glasgow) has 
tervals of his journeys Elphinstone was busily pointed out that, ^ either from experience of 
employed in Edinburgh, where he was now what Elphinstone had observed in Glasgow’, 
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or from a deeper knowledge of liiimaii nature, 
lie supplied both tke defects of Glasgow, for 
lie gave salaries to those who w'ere to teach 
theology, canon and civil law, medicine, lan- 
guage, and philosophy, and pensions to a cer- 
tain number of poor students, and likewise 
appointed a visitorial power, resermng to 
himself as chancellor, and to his successors 
in that office, a dictatorial power,’ The sound- 
ness of the principles on which Elphinstone 
founded his university [for further details 
concerning which see Boece, HeCtok] w^as 
shown in the position it speedily assumed 
as first in popularity and fame among the 
Scotch universities. Other public works in 
Aberdeen due to Elphinstone were the re- 
building of the choir of the cathedral and the 
erection of a bridge over the Bee, for the 
completion of 'which he left a large sum of 
money. He was also mainly responsible for 
the introduction of printing into Scotland, 
obtaining in 1507 a grant of exclusive privi- 
leges in favour of "Walter Chapman and An- 
drew' jMillar of Edinhirrgh. He personally 
superintended the production at their press 
of the ^ Breviarium Aberdonense,’ some of 
the lives of saints in wffiich are believed to be 
of his authorship. Elphinstone was strongly 
opposed to the hostile policy towards Eng- 
land which culminated in the battle of Flod- 
den, and that event is said to have hastened 
his end. ^ He was never after it seen to 
. smile,’ says Boece. He journeyed to Edin- 
burgh to attend the parhament w'hich was 
summoned in 1514, but he was seized with 
illness at Bnnfermline and died shortly after 
his arrival in the capital on 25 Oct. 1514. 
He had been already nominated by the queen 
for the bishopric of St. Andrews. His body 
was embahned and conveyed to Aberdeen, 
w'here it buried in the college beneath 
the first step of the high altar. That Elphin- 
stone left any literary remains is by no means 
certain. He collected materials relating to 
the history of Scotland and particularly of 
the western isles, but he was not the author 
of the continuation of the ^ Scotichronicon ’ 
in the Bodleian Library, which has been at- 
tributed to him by biographers from Tanner 
dow'uwardSjbutwffiich has been conclusively 
proved to he the work of Maurice de Bu- 
chanan. Another w'ork attributed to him 
was the ‘ Lives of Scottish Saints,’ and in 
the library of Aberdeen University are a 
number of volumes on canon law" which bear 
his name, but there is nothing to show that 
he w’as their author rather than possessor. 
Elphinstone was at once the foremost church- 
man and statesman of his time in Scotland ; 
his pre-eminence in wisdom, learning, bene- 
volence, and generosity has never been ques- 


Elphinstone 

tioned, nor liis name mentioned except in 
terms of high praise. ^ 

[The chief authority for Elphinst one's life is 
the memoir by his friend Boece included in the 
lives of the Bishops of Mortlach and Aberdeen 
which contains, however, not a sino-le date while 
the points he fixes by giving the hishopWe 
are for the most part irreconcilable 'vritb other 
sources of information. These are to he found 
in the Bolls Series relating to Scotland and in 
the Begistrum Episcopatus Aherdonensis and 
Easti Aherdonenses, both of which are published 
by the Spalding Club, and contain prefaces hv 
hlr. Cosmo Innes dealing with Elphinstone^s 
career. The preface to Alexander Garden’s metri- 
cal version of Boece’s Life of Elphinstone (pub- 
lished by the Hunterian Club) by Mr. David 
Laing contains, amid much research, an attempt 
to reconcile the various discrepancies in the dates 
but fixes little, while it unsettles much. Elabo- 
rate panegyrics on Elphinstone will he found in 
the works of Leslie and Spotiswood.] A, Y. 

ELPHINSTONE, WILLIAM GEOBGE 
KEITH (1782-1842), major-general, -^-as the 
elder^ son of the Hon. William Fullarton 
Elphinstone, a director of the East India 
Company, and formerly captain of one of the 
company’s ships, wffio was himself third son 
of John, tenth lord Elphinstone, and elder 
brother of Admiral Lord Keith. He entered 
the army as an ensign in the 41st regiment 
on 24 March 1804, wms promoted heutenant 
on 4 Aug. 1804, and captain into the 93rd 
regiment on 18 June 1806. He exchanged 
into the 1st, or Grenadier guards, on 6 Aug. 
1807, and into the 15th light dragoons on 
18 Jan. 1810, and was promoted major into 
the 8th West India regiment on 2 May 1811. 
On 30 Sept. 1813 lie pui-ehased the liratenant- 
colonelcy of the 33rd regiment, "with which 
he served under Sir Thomas Graham in Hol- 
land, and which he commanded with such 
credit at YVaterloo that he was made a C.B., 
a knight of the order of William of Holland, 
and of the order of St. Anne of Russia. He 
continued to command this regiment during 
the occupation of French territory from 1815 
to 1818, and in England until 25 April 1822, 
when he went upon half-pay. On 27 May 
1825 Elphinstone was promoted colonel, and 
appointed aide-de-camp to the king, and on 
10 Jan, 1837 he was promoted major-general. 
In 1839 he was appointed to the command 
of the Benares division of the Bengal army, 
and -proceeded to India to take np his com- 
mand. From this peaceful position he was 
unfortunately selected at the close of 1841 to 
take command of the British army at Cahul, 
in succession to Sir Willoughby Cotton. The 
first part of the first Afghan war of 1839 
and 1840 was over : Dost Muhammad was re- 
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moved from tlie throne of Afghanistan, and 
the English nominee, Shah Shuja, ^as be- 
lieved to be safely established ; the greater 
part of the army Vhich had accomplished 
these services tvas v^dthdratvn frorn Afghan- i 
istan, and only a single division left there to 
support Shah Shuja and the English resident, 
Sir AVilliam Macnaghten. Elphin- 

stone took command of the division at Cabul 

all appeared quiet, andthetroops there amused 

themselves vrith pony-racing and theatricals, 
just as if they vrere in a friendly country El- 
phinstone took no trouble to keep his division 
cantoned in a position of defence, and mis- 
led by the political officers, Burnes and Mac- 
naghten, seemed to forget the peril of his posi- 
tion and his distance from any succour from 
India. His health was also very bad indeed, 
and he left all matters of military routine to 
his subordinates. He was utterly unfitted 
from his age and health to cope with the grave 
position of afiairs which ensued at Cahul on 
the assassination of Sir William Macnaghten 
by Akbar Khan on Christmas day, 1841. 
The Afghans promptly closed all communi- 
cations "^between India and Cahul, and even 
between Jellalahad, where Sale and his gal- 
lant brigade had established themselves, and 
Cahul. "The English troops were surrounded 
and practically besieged. Elphinstone had 
little to do in this posture of afiairs ; he was 
crippled by gout, and left everything to Bri- 
gadier-general Shelton to manage. At last, 
on 2‘d April 1842, before the final catastrophe, 
the old general died of dysentery, and his coffin 
was floated down to Jellalahad, where it was 
buried. By many he was blamed for inca- 
pacity, but it is rather the government of 
Indiii, which selected him for so important 
a command in full knowledge of his age, 
infirmities, and long absence from actual war- 
fare, which deserves the blame. 

[Harts Army List, 1841 ; Eoyal Hilitpy 
Calendar ; Kaye’s War in Afghanistan ; Gleig’s 
Sale’s Brigade in Afghanistan ; Gent. Mag. Sep- 
tember 1842.] H. M. S. 

ELEIHGTOH, CHAELES ElCH^tD 
(1787-1850), r egius pr of e ssor of divinity in the 
university of Dublin, elder son of Thomas 
Elrington, D.D., bishop of Leighlin and Perns 
[q. V.], was born in Dublin on 25 March 1787, 
and was educated at home by a private tu- 
tor. Having entered Trinity College, Dublin, 

Kov. 1800, under the tutorship of theEev. 
Dr. Davenport, and having gained all the 
honours of his class, he was awarded the 
gold medal in 1805 for distinguished answer- 
ing at eveiv’ term examination. In the same 
year he gained Bishop Law’s mathematical 
premium, and in 1806 the primate’s Hebrew 


prize. He sraduated B,A. in 1805, M.A. 
1811, B.D. 1816, and D.D. 1820. In 1810 
he was elected a fellow of his college, having 
obtained the Madden prtiinium in the three 
preceding years. He was ordained a deacon 
on 28 Oct. 1810, and on 23 Feb. 1812 was 
admitted to priest's orders. In December 
1814 he married Letitia, daughter of David 
Babington, esq., of Eutland Square. Dublin, 
by whom, who died in 1827, he had two sons 
and other issue. In 1819 he was elected 
Donnellan lecturer in the university, hut his 
lectures have not been published. In 1825 
he was appointed by the Irish lord chancel- 
lor and other joint-patrons to the vicarage of 
St. Mark's, Dublin, and held that benefice 
until 1831. On 31 Jan. 1832 he was collated 
to the rectory and prebend of Edermine in 
the diocese of Perns, which three months 
later he exchanged for the chancellorship. 
In 1829 he had resigned Ms fellowship, and 
was elected regius professor of divinity. In 
1840 he resigned the chancellorship of Ferns 
upon Ms collation by the lord primate, on 
14 Dec., to the rectory of Loughgilly, in 
the diocese of Armagh ; and on 22 Sept, in 
the following year, at the earnest desire of 
the same patron, he removed to the rectory 
of the union of Armagh. He effected vast 
improvements in the divinity school, over 
which he presided for twenty years. He died 
at Armagli on 18 Jan. 1850, and was buried 
in St. Mark's churchyard in that city, where 
there is a brief Latin inscription to his me- 
mory. 

Elrington took a very active and promi- 
nent part in the formation and management 
of the Church Education Society for Ireland, 
founded to provide funds to support the pa- 
rochial schools connected with the church 
on the withdrawal of the parliamentary grant. 
Modifications were afterwards introduced into 
the management of the national schools, wMch 
removed, in Elrin^on’s judgment, many of 
the difficulties which had induced the clergy 
to stand aloof from the system.^ In 1847 he 
retired from Ms official position in the Church 
Education Society, and publicly declared that 
the clergy ought to accept the amended terms 
offered by the board of national education. ^ 
In 1847 Elrington commenced the publi- 
cation of a collected edition of the works of 
Archbishop Ussher, to which he prefixed a 
full biography ; but he did not live to com- 
plete Ms undertaking. The last two volumes 
lave been since published, one of them con- 
taining a valuable index to the seventeen 
volumes, by "William Beeves, D.D.,now lord 
bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore. W ith 
Elrington has perished a great mass of the 
ecclesiastical history of Ireland during the 
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last and present centuries. It is to be re- appearing subsequently as Torrismond in the 

gretted that tbe design he formed, in con- ‘ tSpanish Friar,’ Hotspur, Orestes, SvUa in 
junction with Archdeacon Cotton and the ' Cains Marius,’ Mitliridates, &c., and Dlayina- 
Kev. Dr. Todd, of bringing out an enlarged originally Pembroke in Kowe’s ' Lady Jane 
and improved edition of Sir James Ware’s Gray.’ On G Oct. 1716 he appeared at Lin- 
^ History of the Irish Bishops,’ was not coin’s Inn Fields as Hamlet. Many parts of 
carried into effect before his death. Besides irnportance were assigned him. He was the 
theological contributions to periodicals, he original Charles Coiirtwell in Bullock’s ‘ MV 
published several sermons and a few pamph- | man is a Piddle,’ and^Sir Ha.rry Freelove in 
lets upon the education question. 

[Dublin University Calendars; Todd’s Cata- 
logue of Dublin Graduates ; Cotton’s Fasti Ec- 
clesiEeHibernicse, ii. 357, 371, v. ISO ; Gent. Mag. 

(1850), new ser. xxxiii. pt. i. 678 ; Irish Eccle 


Taverner’s ^ Artful Husband.’ In 1718 he 
was, at Drury Lane, the original Ombre in 
the ‘Masquerade’ of Charles Johnson, and 
Busiris in Young’s tragedy of that name. 
After this he appears to have remained in 


siastical Journal (1 Eeb. 1850), vi, 17 ; Stephens’s Ireland until 1 Oct. 17S8, ‘when, in conse- 
Introduction to vol. iii. of the Book of Coiuinon quence of the illness of Booth, he reappeared 
Prayer for Ireland, printed for the Ecelesiastical Varanes in ‘Theodosius’ at Drury Lane, 
History Society, 1850.] B. H. B. '^Dich during the following season he was 

the mainstay. Othello, Cato, Antony, Orestes, 
are a few of the parts he then took. Hand- 
some offers were made him of a permanent 
engagement. These he declined, stating that 
he was so well rewarded in Ireland for his 
services that no consideration w’ould induce 
him to leave it. There was not a gentleman’s 


ELRIJSTGTON, THOMAS (1688-1732), 
actor, born in 1688 in London, near Golden 
Square, was apprenticed by his father, who 
‘ had the honour to serve the late Duke of 
Montagu’ (Cuell, History of the Stage ^ 
p. 160), to a French upholsterer in Covent 

Garden. His associate, Chetwood [q. v.], _ _ ^ 

tells many stories of the difficulties that be- house in Ireland, he affirmed, at which he 
set them in their joint attempts at amateur | Avas not n. welcome jishor (Davies, Bra- 
performances. Thi’ough the introduction of matic Miscellanies^ iii. 473). After his re- 
Theophilus Heene, an actor of reputation, turn to Ireland he Avas seized with illness, 
Elrington seems to have made his way on to ' Avhile studying with a builder^a plan for a 
the stage. His first appearance took place ^ new theatre, and died 22 July 1 / 32. He was 
2 Dec. 1709 at Drury Lane, as Oroonoko. buried in St. Michan’s churchyard, Dublin, 
He subsequently acted Captain Plume in the , near his father-in-laAV. His last performance 
‘ Recruiting Officer,’ the Ghost in. ‘ (Edipus,’ Avas about a month earlier, as Lord Townly, 
Cribbage in the ‘ Fair Quaker,’ &c. In the for the benefit of Vanderdank. ^ He was a 
summer he played with Pinkethman at good, almost a great actor. His style was 
Greenwich, taking characters of importance, to some extent founded on that of Verbruggen. 
During 1710-12 he remained at Drury Lane. , In Oroonoko he Avas unsurpassed. Macklin 
In 1712 he was engaged by Joseph Ashbury 


[q. V.], the manager of the Smock Alley 
Theatre, Dublin, at which house he appeared, 
takingfrom the first leading parts in tragedy 
and comedy — Timon in ShadweU’s alteration 
of Shakespeare, Colonel Blunt in Sir Robert 
Howard’s ‘ The Committee, or the Faithful 
Irishman,’ Lord Townly in the ‘ ProA'oked 
Husband,’ &c. In 1713 he married the 
daughter of Ashbury, after whose death he 
succeeded to the management of the theatre. 
He obtained also Ashbury’s appointments of 
deputy-master of the revels and steward of 
the king’s inns of court. A post in the 
Quit-rent Office was also gwen 1dm, and by 


spoke with rapture of his acting in the scene 
with Imoinda, saying that Barry himself was 
not always ec ually happy in this part. Colhy 
Cibber did Elrington the honour to be jealous 
of him, never mentioning his name in the 
^ Apology.’ A story is told hy Davies {Bra- 
matic Miscellanies, iii. 472) oi Cibber refiis- 
ing Elrington the part of Torrismond in the 
‘ Spanish Friar,’ and resisting aristocratic 
leressure which was brought to bear upon 
him. Elrington, liOAveA^er, played the part so 
early as 1715, and was often afterwards seen 
in it. Elrington was Avell built and propor- 
tioned, and had a Amice manly, strong, and 
sweet. The performance in Dublin of Zanga 


Lord Mountjoy he was made ^ gunner to the won him the high commendation 01 1 
train of artillery,’ a post of some emolument, who said he had neAmr seen the part 
which subsequently he was allowed to done. When the London managers preierre 
sell. Under his management Smock Alley him over the head of Mills to the character 
Theatre prospered, and he enjoyed high social of Bajazet, Booth said, upon the dLplea^ire 
and artistic consideration. He made occa- of Mills being manifested, that^ Elrington 
sional visits to London, playing, 24 Jan. 1715, wmuld make nine such actors as Mills. \ ictor 

at Drury Lane, Cassius in ‘JuLus Caesar,’ says, hoAAmver, that Ellington oAvned that c 
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Tamerlane of Bootli overpowered liim, and 1 
tliat having never felt the force of such an | 
actor he was not aware that it was within 
the power of a mortal to soar so much above 
him and shrink him into nothing. Elrmgton 
left three sons, two of whom, Joseph and 
Packard, took to the stage, and a daughter, , 
an actress, who married an actor named 
■\Trightson. In the preface to ^ Love and | 
Amhition,’ by Janies Darcy , 8vo, 1732, played 
at Dublin, mention is made of a Miss Aancy ^ 
Elrington, probably the same, who played 
Akeyda, ■ and promised to make the greatest 
actress that we ever had in Ireland.’ After 
Elrington's death his brother Francis appears 
to have been one of the managers of Smock 
Alley Theatre. Elrington’s personal charac- 
ter won him high respect. In Dublin and in 
Ireland generally he was a great favourite. 

fOenest’s Account of the English Stage; 
Hitchcocks Irish Stage ; Chetwood’s General 
History of the Stage; Victor’s History of the 
Theatres of London and Dublin ; Doran’s Their 
yiajesties’ Servants; Betterton’s History of the 
English Stage (Curll) ; Isaac Heed’s Hotitia 
Dramatica (manuscript).] J. K. 

ELBIKGTOU, THOMAS, D.D. (1760- 
1S35), bishop of Leighlin and Eerns, only 
child of Pdchard and Catherine Elrington 
of Dublin, was horn near that city on 18 Dec. 

1 7 60. He entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
on 1 May 1775 as a pensioner, under the 
tutorship of the Hev. Dr. Drought, and was 
elected a scholar in 1778, his undergraduate 
career being brilliant, especially in mathe- 
matics. He graduated B.A. in 1780, M.A. 
in 1785, and B.D. and D.D. in 1795. In 1781 
he was elected a fellow of his college. About 
1780 he married Charlotte, daughter of the 
Pvev. Pluuket Preston, rector of Duntryleague, 
CO. Limerick, and by her had issue Charles 
Pdchard Elrington, D.D. [q- v.], and another 
son and daughters. In 1794 he was the 
first to hold the office of Donnellan divinity 
lecturer in the Dublin University, when he 
delivered a course of sermons on the proof 
of Christianity from the miracles of the Hew 
Testament, which were published in 1796. 
In 1795 he was appointed Archbishop King’s 
lecturer in divinity, and succeeded to a senior 
fellowship. In 1799 he exchanged Erasmus 
Smith’s professorship of mathematics for that 
of natural philosophy on the same foundation. 
On resigning his fellowship in 1806 he was 
presented by his college to the rectory of 
Ardtrea, in the diocese of Armagh, which 
he held until December 1811, when he re- 
signed, having been appointed hy the Duke 
of Hichmond, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, hy 
letters patent dated the 15th of the preceding 


month, to the provostship of Trinity Colleire- 
During his tenure of this office he was the 
acting manager of almost every public hoard, 
and the generous supporter of numerous cha- 
ritable institutions. From the provostship 
he was advanced on 25 Sept. 1820 to the 
bishopric of Limerick, and on 21 Dec. 1822 
he was translated to Leighlin and Ferns. 
He was an active and useful prelate of the 
church of Ireland. Vv bile on Ms wav to 
attend his parliamentary duties in London 
he died of paralysis at Liverpool on 12 July 
1835. He was buried under the chapel of 
Trinity College, Dublin, in which there is a 
monument with a Latin inscription to his 
memory. Another monument has been erected 
by his clergy in the cathedral church of Eerns. 
The Elrington theological essay prize was 
j instituted in Trinity College in 1837. A 
i portrait of the bishop was painted in 1820 for 
his brother, Major Elrington, hy Thomas Fos- 
ter, and, having been engraved by William 
Ward, was published in'"! 836 by Graves & 
Co. There is a marble bust in the librarv of 
Trinity College. 

Elrmgton was an active member of the 
Hoyal Irish Academy, and of other literary 
and scientific societies. His works are": 
1. ‘ Hefutation of the Ajrguments in Dr. But- 
ler’s Letter to Lord Kenmare,’ 1787. 2. ^ He- 
ply to the Third Section of Mr, O’Leary’s 
Defence,’ 17S7. 3. ‘Thoughts on the Prin- 
ciples of Chil Government, and their Foun- 
dation in the Law of Hatuxe , hy S. H.’ [Thomas 
Elrington], 1793. 4. ‘ Enquiry into the Con- 
sistency of Dr. Troy’s Pastoral Instruction f 
1793. 5. ‘Sermons on Miracles, preached 

at the Donnellan Lecture in Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1795 ; with an Act Sermon for 
the degree of D.D.,’ 1796. 6, ‘ Sermon on 

the Death of Matthew Young, D.D., Bishop 
of Clonfert; with some Anecdotes of his 
Life’ (three editions), 1800. 7. ‘The Vin- 
dication of Dr, Troy Hefuted,’ 1804. 8. ‘ The 
Clergy of the Church of England truly Or- 
dained, in reply to Ward’s Controversy of 
Ordination ; with an Appendix,’ 1 808. 9. ‘ Let- 
ters on Tyth.es, first published in the “ Dublin. 
Journal”’ (two editions), 1808. 10. ‘He- 
flections on the Appointment of Dr. !Milner 
as the Political Agent of the Homan Catholic 
Clergy of Ireland,’ 1809. 11. ‘ Hemarks oc- 

casioned hy the Supplement and Postscript 
to the second edition of Dr. Milner’s Tour in 
Ireland,’ 1809. 12. ‘ Letter to the Bight 
Hon. W. W. Pole on the Proposal for a Com- 
mutation of Tythes inlreland,’ 1810. 13. ‘ The 
] 'Validity of English Ordination Established, 
j in answer to the Hev. P. Gandolphy’s Sermon 
on John x. 1,’ 1818. 14. ‘Inquiry whether 
the Disturbances in Ireland have originated 
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in Trtlies/ 1S22 ; second edition, ’?vitli an 
*A.ppendix. 1S53. 1*3. ^Observations on J. 3d* 
L/s TBishop Doyle's] Letter to tbe Marquess 
M^elleslev : on 'Ti*acts and Topics by E. Bar- 
ton; and^ on tbe Letter to Mr. Abercrombie,’ 
1824. 16. Eevieiiv' of tbe Correspondence 

betrreen tbe Earl of Moiintcasbell and tbe 
Bisbop of Ferns, with tbe Letters/ 1830. 
17. 'Eeply to John Search’s [Archbishop 
M’hately’s] Considerations on tbe Law of 
Libel, as relatinp" to Pubbcations on the sub- 
ject of Beligion,’ 1834. Elrington also piib- 
Fished separate sermons and charges, and 
edited, for the use of Trinity College, ^ Euclid’s 
Elements, the first Six Books/ 1788 (ten or 
twelve times reprinted) ; ' Locke on Govern- 
ment, with Notes/ 1798 ; and ^ JuvenaLs et 
Persius, editio expurgata,’ 1808. 

[Dublin Fniversity Calendars; Todd’s Cat. of 
Dublin Graduates; Cotton’s Fasti Eccles.Hibern. 
1 . 391, ii. 344, v. 176 ; Gent. Mag. (1835), new 
ser. vol. iv. pt. ii. p. 316 ; Annual Register 
(ISSfSllsxyii. chron. 232; British Mag. (1 S3f5-6), 
Till. 507, ix. 5.] B. H. B. 

ELSDALE, EOBINSON (1744-1783), 
nutobiograpber, entered the na-vy as a mid- 
shipman, but left early by reason of tbe slow- 
ness of promotion, and served in various 
pirivateers cruising against the French, chiefly 
off the coast of Hispaniola and the west coast 
of Africa, between 1762 and 1779, when he 
Tetired. For the benefit of his wife he wrote 
an account of some of the most exciting ad- 
ventures and experiences which he had met 
with during his sea life. These episodes in a 
life'of adventure are told in afresh, simple, and 
lively style, and abound in hair-breadth es- 
capes and romantic incidents. The manuscript 
fell into the hands of Captain Marryat, and 
-was freely used Id j- him in the eatlier chapters 
of ^ Extracts from the Log of a Privateersman 
One Hundred Years Ago ’ (1846). After his 
retirement from active service Elsdale lived 
quietly on an estate at Surfleet, Lincolnshire, 
which had been in his family for many genera- 
tions. He died in 1783. Elsdale married 
in 1779 Miss Aum Gibbins, a lady of great 
beauty and intelLgence, by whom he had two 
■sons, Samuel and Robinson. Saiuuel was edu- 
cated at Lincoln College, Oxford, graduating 
B.A. in 1803, M.A. 1809, took holy orders 
find a fellowship, and became the master of 
the grammar school, Moulton, Lincolnshire, 
was a frequent contributor to magazines, and 
the author of a volume of sacred poetry en- 
titled 'Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell; 
■a Poem, with Hvmns and other Poems/ 1812, 
Svo; 3rd ed. ISiS. He died on 13 July 1827. 

[Robinson Elsdale’s MS. Journal now in the 
possession of Major Elsdale, E.A., of tVoolwich, 


Ins great-grandson; Diet, of Living Authors, 
1816; information from Major Elsdale- Cal' 
Oxford Grad.] j, yj’ p> 

ELSTOB, ELIZABETH (1683-1756), 
Anglo-Saxon scholar, was born on 29 Sept! 
1683 in St. Nicholas parish, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. She was tbe sister of IVilliam Elstoli 
[q. V.1, and it is said (Nichols, Anecd. iv. 139) 
that Dr. Hickes was her grandfather by her 
mother’s side. As Hickes, born 1644, mar- 
ried in 1679, this is impossible. She appears to 
have been really his niece. She had learnt 
her ' accidence and grammar ’ at the age of 
eight, w-hen her mother died. Her guardian 
stopped her studies, thinking that one ' tono-ue 
was enough for a woman.’ She obtained leave, 
however, to learn French, and upon going to 
live with her brother at Oxford was en- 
couraged by him to learn eight languages, 
including Latin. In 1709 she published the 
' English-Saxon Homily on the Nativity of 
St. Gregory,’ with an English translation and 
a preface. The hook was printed by subscrip- 
tion and dedicated to Queen Anne. Her 
portrait is inserted in the initial letter G. 
Lord Oxford obtained some assistance from 
the queen in a proposed edition by her of 
the homilies of xElfiic (yf. 1006) [q. v.] Her 
scheme is advocated in a letter by her to the 
prebendary Elstob, in ' Some Testimonies of 
Learned Men in favour of tbe intended ver- 
sion of the Saxon Homilies.’ The original 
manuscript is in the Lansdowne MSS. No. 458. 
The printing was actually begun at Oxford, 
and a fragment of thii*ty-six pages, presented 
by Sir Henry Ellis, is in the British Museum. 
It never reached publication. In 1715 she 
published ' Rudiments of Grammar for the 
English-Saxon Tongue, first given in Eng- 
lish ; with an apology for the Study of North- 
ern Antiquities.’ A new set of t3rpes was 
provided for this at the expense of Chief- 
justice Parker, afterwards Lord Macclesfield 
(Nichols, Anecd. i. 67). 

After her brother’s death she became de- 
pendent on her friends and received some 
nelp from Bishop Smalridge. She retired to 
Evesham in Worcestershire, where she set up 
a school. After a hard struggle she obtained 
so many pupils that she had ' scarcely time to 
eat.’ She made the acquaintance of George 
Ballard [q. y.], then of Oampden in Glou- 
cestershire, and of Mrs. Chapone (often called 
Capon), wife of a clergyman who kept a school 
at Stanton in the same county, hirs. Chapone 
(whose maiden name was Sarah Kirkman) 
was an intimate friend of Mary Grenville, 
afterwards Mrs. Pendarves, and finally Mrs. 
Delaney [q. v.], and mother of John Cha- 
pone, husband of Hester Chapone [q. v.] 
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Miss Elstol) was still in difficulties^ as ker 
scliolai's only paid a groat a week, and Mrs. 
Ckapone wrote a circular letter asking for a 
subscription on lier belialf. The subscrip- 
tion produced an annuity of 20/., and Queen 
Caroline, to whom the letter had been shown 
through the good offices of Mrs. Pendaryes, 
sent 100/., and promised a similar sum at 
the end of every five years. The death of 
Queen Caroline deprived Miss Elstob of any 
further advantage. Mrs. Pendaryes, however, 
introduced her to the Duchess of Portland, 
daughter of her old patron. Lord Oxford. She 
was made governess to the duchess’s children 
in the autumn of 1738, and remained in the 
same service until her death, 3 June 1756. 
Her letters to Ballard are preserved in his 
collection in the Bodleian Library. Ballard 
speaks of some portraits by her as ‘ very 
masterly done^ (Nichols, lllusir. iv. 213). 

[Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. iv. 128-40, 711 ; Ni- 
chols’s Illustr. iv. 212 ; Nichols’s Bibb Topogr. 
Brit. vol. i. ; Mrs. Delauey’s Autobiography (1st 
ser.); Thoresby’s Diary, ii. 27, 131, 158, 183, 
229 ; Thoresby’s Correspondence, ii. 147, 198, 
199, 225, 301; Ileprints of Rare Tracts, New- 
castle, 1847.] L. S. 

ELSTOB, WILLIAM (1673-1715), di- 
vine, son of Ralph Elstob, merchant of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, was baptised at All Saints’ 
Church, Newcastle, on 1 Jan. 1673 (RiCHi.Rii- 
SOH, Reprints, p. 74). The Elstob family 
claimed descent from ancient Welsh kings, 
and had long been settled in the diocese of 
Durham. Elstob was educated at Newcastle 
and Eton, whence at the age of sixteen he 
was sent, by the advice of his uncle and guar- 
dian, Charles Elstob, D.D. (prebendary of 
Canterbury from 1685 to 1721), to Catharine 
Hall, Cambridge, ^ in a station below his birth 
and fortune.’ His health also suffered from 
the Cambridge air. He therefore entered 
Queen’s College, Oxford, as a commoner. He 
^aduated B.A. in 1694. He was elected 
fellow of University College on 23 July 1696, 
and took his M.A. degree on 8 June 1697. 
Heame says that having failed of election to 
An Souls as a south country man, he ^ became 
a northern man,’ and was elected one of Skir- 
law’s fellows at University College (Heaenl, 
Collections, ld6\A.Q, i. 114). In 1702 he was 
■presented by the dean and chapter of Canter- 
bury, presumably through his uncle’s influ- 
ence, to the united parishes of St. Swithin 
and St. Mary Botha w, London. Here he died, 
after a lingering illness, on 3 March 1714^15, 
and was buried in the chancel of St. Swithin’s. 
He was chaplain to Bishop Nicolson of Car- 
lisle, who in February 1713 applied for Chief- 
justice Parker’s influence for his appointment 
to the preachership at Lincoln’s j’nn. 


Elstob was an amiable man, a good lin- 
guist and antigiiarv, and especially skilled 
in Anglo-Saxon. He was a friend, probably 
a nephew, of the learned non] uror, Hiekes. of 
Humphrey M anley, Sir Andrew Fount aine, 
Strype, and other men of learning. In 1701 
he contributed a Latin transla1:ion of the 
homily of Lupus to the ^ Dissertatio Episto- 
laris ’ in Hickes’s ‘ Thesaurus ’ (pt. iii. p. 99 /. 
Hiekes wrote a preface to his ^ Essay on the 
great Affinity and Mutual Agreement of the 
two professions of Divinity and Law, ... in 
vindication of the Clergy’s concerning them- 
selves in political matters.’ It is a defence 
of high-chui*ch principles. Sir Andrew Foun- 
taine acknowledges Elstob’s help in giving" 
descriptions of Saxon coins for the tables pub- 
lished by him in Hickes’s ^Thesaurus’ (pt. iii. 
p. 166). Fist oh communicated to Strype a 
copy of Sir J ohn Cheke’s ^ Discourse upon 
Plutarch’s Treatise ou Superstition.’ This 
had been preserved in manuscript in the li- 
brary of tJniversity College, and mutilated 
by Obadiah Walker. Elstob’s version is ap- 
pended to Strype’s ‘ Life of Cheke.’ In 1703 
Elstob published a new edition (much en- 
larged) of Roger Ascham’s ‘ Letters.’ In 1709 
he contributed a Latiu version of the Saxon 
homily on the nativity of St. Gregory to his 
sister’s edition of the original [see Elstob, 
Elizabbth], and an Anglo-Saxon book of 
^ Hours,’ with a translation by him, is ap- 
pended to ^ Letters ’ between Hiekes and a 
popish priest. He made collections for a 
history of Newcastle and of ^ proper names 
formerly used in northern countries.’ He 
also made proposals for what was to he his 
great work, a new edition of the Saxon laws 
already published by Lombarde (1568) and 
W^heelock (1644), with many additions, com- 
ments, prefaces, and glossaries. This design 
was stopped by his death, and afterwards ex- 
ecuted by David Wilkins, ‘Leges Anglo- 
Saxoniffi,’ &;c. (1721), who mentions Elstob’s 
plan in his preface. Hiekes also speaks of this 
plan in the dedication of his two volumes of 
posthumous sermons (1726). Elstob pre- 
pared a version of ^Elfred’s ‘ Orosius,’ which, 
finally came into the hands of Daines Bar- 
rington [q. V.] He printed a specimen of this 
at Oxford in 1699 (Nichols, Lit. Anecd. iv. 
123 n?) 

He also published two separate sermons 
in 1704 on the battle of Blenheim and the 
anniversary of the queen’s accession. In 
Hearne’s ‘ Collections ’ (by Doble, ii. 107-9) 
is a mock-heroic poem by Elstob upon the 
butler of University College. 

[Nichols’s Lit. Aueed. iv. 112-25. This is 
founded upon a life by his sister, published by 
Samuel Pegge in Nichols’s Bibh Topogr. Britan- 
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Tjiea, Tol. i. 17S0 (article on history of the Tes- 
tns Eoffensis). It is also abridged in the Ar- 
chieologia, xsvi., and republished with some ad- 
ditional facts in Reprints of Rare Tracts at the 
press of M- A. Richardson, 5'ew castle (IS 17).] 

L.S. 

ELSTRACKE, REIs^OLD (RENIER) 
(Ji. 1590-1030) j engraver j long accepted as 
one of the earliest native engravers in Eng- 
land, is usuallv stated to have been born in 
London about 1590. It seems, Lowever, al- 
most certain that lie was a member of a well- 
to-do family, resident in the town of Hasselt 
in Belgium, and he may be possibly identified 
with a certain Ptenier, son of Gonthier von 
Elstracke, known to he living in 1613, but 
apparently not in his native country. He 
was in all jprobability a pupil of Crispin van 
de Passe the elder at Cologne, and came to 
England at the same time and under the same 
circumstances as the younger members of the 
Van de Passe family [q. v.] His style of en- 
graving has very much in common with that 
of those artists, and similarly his engravings 
are more valued for their rarity than for their 
artistic excellence. They are extremely in- 
teresting, as they portray many of the most 
important persons of the day. His chief pro- 
duction was the set of engravings of the kings 
of England, published in 1618 by Henry Hol- 
land [q, V.], and sold by Compton Holland 
nnder the title of ^ Basilicalogia ; a Booke of 
Kings, heeing the true and lively Effigies of 
all our English kings from the Conquest untill 
this present, with their seneraR coats of Armes, 
Impreses, and Devises ! And a briefe Chro- 
iiologie of their Hues and deaths, elegantly 
granenin Copper.’ This set consists of thirty- 
two portraits and a title-page containing por- 
traits of James I and Anne of Denmark. This 
title-page, with different portraits, was used 
for the Earl of Monmouth’s translation of 
Biondi’s ^ History of the Civil "Wars.’ The 
plates were subsequently used for ^Florus 
Aiiglicus, or Lives of the Kings of England,’ 
and again for William Martyn’s ^Hjstorie 
and Lives of the Kings of England.’ In both 
these cases they have letterpress at the hack, 
and are in a very much worn condition. One 
of the rarest of Elstracke’s engravings, and 
the most highly prized by collectors, is the 
double whole-length portrait of Mary Queen 
of Scots and Henry, lord Damley; an im- 
pression of this was sold in 1824: in the eol- 
!.ection of Sir Mark Sykes for 81 Z. 18=?. ; the 
same print was sold at the dispersal of the 
Stowe Granger ... in 1849 (when a great num- 
ber of Elstracke’s engravings were disposed 
of) for 33Z. 10s., and in March 1884, at the 
sale of the Dent collection, was ]Durchased for 
the British Museum at a cost of 150 Z. Amonsr 


other rare engravings by Elstracke were si- 
milar portraits of Frederick Y, elector pala- 
tine, and Princess Elizabeth (Dent sale, &Z.) 
and James I of England and Anne of Den- 
mark (Dent sale, 65Z.) A portrait of Sir 
Richard Whittington was first engraved hv 
Elstracke with the hand resting on a skull, 
vffiich was subsequently altered to a cat : in 
its original state it is extremely rare. Amoncr 
other notabilities whose portraits were en- 
graved by Elstracke were : Gervase Babing- 
ton, bishop of Worcester, Sir Julius Cffisar, 
Sir Thomas More, Thomas Sutton, founder 
of the Charterhouse, Thomas Howard, earl of 
Suffolk, John, lord Harington of Exton, 
Robert Devereux, earl of Essex, Robert Carr,' 
earl of Somerset, and his wife, Sir Thomas 
Overbiiry, Matthew Hutton, archbishop of 
York, Tobias Matthew, archbishop of York, 
and others. He also engraved numerous 
frontispieces. A print of James I sitting in 
parliament is dated 1624, and there is a 
similar print of Charles I ascribed to El- 
stracke, in which case he must have lived on 
into the reign of the latter king. It is not 
known when he died. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Walpole’s Anec- 
dotes of Painting, ed. Dallaway and Wornum ; 
Siret’s Journal des Beaux- Arts, 1867, 1868; 
Catalogues of the Sutherland and Morrison col- 
lections ; sale catalogues mentioned above.] 

L. C. 

ELSIJM, JOHY (^. 1700-1705), was the 
author of a collection of ^ Epigrams upon the 
Paintings of the most eminent Masters, An- 
tient and Modern, with Reflexions upon the 
several Schools of Painting, by J. E., Esq.’ 
(8vo, London, 1700). The similarity of ini- 
tials has caused this work to be sometimes 
ascribed to John Evelyn [q. v.] Some of 
the epigrams are translations from Michael 
Silos’s ^ De Romana Pictnra et Sculptura.’ 
Elsum also published in 1703 ^ The Art of 
Painting after the Italian Manner, with Prac- 
tical Observations on the Principal Colours 
and Directions how to know a Good Picture ; ’ 
and in 1704 ^A Description of the celebrated 
pieces of Paintings of the most Antient Mas- 
ters, in verse.’ No details are known of Ms 
life. 

[Brit. Mus. Cat, ; Universal Catalogue of 
Books on Art.] L. C. 

ELSYNGE, HENRY (1598-1654), clerk 
of the House of Commons, eldest son of 
Henry Elsynge, was born at Battersea in 
1598, educated at Westminster under L. Os- 
baldiston, and entered Christ Church, Oxford, 
as a commoner, 1621, proceeding B.A. 1625. 
After spending seven years in foreign travel, 
Archbishop Land procured him the appoint- 
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ment of clerk of the House of Commons, 
^vhere his services v^ere highly valued, espe- 
cially during the Long parliament. In 1648 
he resigned his appointment to avoid taking 
part in the proceedings against Charles I 
(Whitelocke, Memorials,^ 1732, p. 364), and 
retired to Hounslow in Middlesex, where he 
died, and was huried in St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, 1654. Elsynge was a man of con- 
siderable learning and ability and a good 
scholar. Whitelocke and Selden were among 
his friends. His works are : 1. ' Of the Form 
and Manner of Holding a Parliament in 
England,’ 1663 (apparently derived from a 
manuscript in eight chapters, of similar scope, 
written by his father, 1626 ; the third edition 
was published in 1675, and a new and en- 
larged edition, edited by Tyrwhitt, in 1768). 
2. ^ A Tract concerning Proceedings in Par- 
liament.’ 3. ‘ A Declaration or Pemonstrance 
of the State of the Kingdom,’ 1642 (re- 
printed in Pushworth’s ‘ Historical Collec- 
tion,’ voL iv., and in E. Husband’s ^Remon- 
strances,’ 1643, p. 195). 4. ‘ Method of Pass- 
ing Bills in Parliament,’ 1 685 (reprinted in 
Harleian Miscellany ’). 

[Kippis’s Biog. Brit. 1793, v. 586 ; Wood’s 
Athense, ed. Bliss, hi. 363; Wood’sFasti, i. 231; 
Eushworth’s Historical Collection, 1659, vol. iv. ; 
E. Husband’s Eemonstrances, 1646, p. 195 ; 
Watt’s Bibl. Brit. 1824, p. 335.] N. D. F. P. 

ELTOK, SiK CHAPLES ABRAHAM 
(1778-1853), author, only son of the Pev. 
Sir Abraham Elton, fifth haronet, by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir John Durbin, alderman 
of Bristol, was born at Bristol on 31 Oct. 
1778. He was educated at Eton, and at the 
ao;e of fifteen received a commission in the 
48th regiment, in which he rose to the rank 
of captain. He served with the 4th regiment 
in HoPand under the Duke of York. He was 
afterwards lieutenant-colonel of the Somer- 
setshire militia. On the death of his father 
(23 Feb. 1842) he became sixth baronet. He 
married in 1804 Sarah, eldest daughter of 
Joseph Smith, merchant of Bristol, by whom 
he had five sous and eight daughters. The 
two eldest sons were drovmed in 1819, while 
bathing nearW^eston-super-Mare. The third, 
Ajrthnr Hallam {b. 19 April 1818), succeeded 
to the baronetcy, and died 14 Oct. 1883. His 
seventh daughter, Mary Elizabeth, married 
her cousin, Frederick Bayard, fourth son of 
the fifth baronet, and was mother of the 
present Charles Isaac Elton, M.P., and au- 
thor of ‘Origins of English History’ (Fos- 
TEE, I^eerage). The eighth daughter, J ane 
Octavia, married W. H. Brookfield _q. v.] 

■ Elton’s sister, Julia Maria, married Henry 
Hallam the historian. Elton was a man of 

TOE. XVII. 


cultivated tastes. He was a strong whig, 
and spoke at the Westminster hustings on 
hehalt of Pomilly and Hohhouse: but lat- 
terly be lived much in retirement at his 
house, Clevedou Court. He died at Bath on 
1 J line 1853. 

He published: 1. ‘Poems,’ 1804. 2. ‘Re- 
mains of Hesiod, translated into English 
verse.’ ^ 3. ‘ Tales of Romance, and other 
Poems, including selections from Propertius,’ 
1810. 4. ‘ Specimens of the Classical Poets 
in a chronological series from Homer to Try- 
phiodorus, translated into English verse,’ 
1814 (with critical observations prefixed to 
each specimen; reviewed in the ‘Quarterly 
Review,’ xiii. 151-8). 5. ‘Remains of Hesiod, 
translated . . . with notes,’ 1815 (‘by C. A.E.’ ) 

6. ‘xAppeal to Scripture and Tradition in De- 
fence of the Unitarian Faith ’ (anon.), 1818. 

7 . ‘ The Brothers, a Monody [referring to 
the death of his sons], and other Poems,’ 
1820. 8. ‘ History of Roman Emperors,’ 1825. 
9. ^ Aevrepat ^povrldes. Second Thoughts on 
the Person of Christ . . . containing reasons 
for the Author’s Secession from the Uni- 
tarian Communion and his adherence to that 
of the Established Church,’ 1827. 

[Grent. Mag. 1853, ii. 88, 89 ; Foster’s and 
Burke’s Baronetages.] 

ELTOK, EDW.ARD WILLIAM (1794- 
1843), actor, was born in London, in the parish 
of Lambeth, in August 1794, and was trained 
for the law in the ofiice of a solicitor named 
Springhall in Y" erulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 
His father, whose name was Elt, was a school- 
master in the neighhourhood of Tottenham 
Court Road, and got np plays among his 
scholars. In these, at the Sans Soiici Theatre 
in Leicester Place, and subsei^uentlj- at Pym’s 
private theatre, Wilson Street, Gray’s Inn 
Lane, Elton acted as a youth. After joining a 
strolling company, he appeared, 1823, as uti- 
lity actor at t le Olympic, playing in ‘ A Fish 
out of Water,’ where he made the acquaint- 
ance of Tyrone Power. At Christmas he went 
to the Liverpool Amphitheatre, where the 
following year, after a summer engagement at 
Birmingham, under Alfred Bunn [q. v.j, he 
played Napoleon in the spectacle of the ‘ Battle 
of W aterloo.’ He then, at the Theatre Royal, 
Liverpool, played Cominius in ‘ Coriolanus.’ 
After starring in Chester, Worcester, Shrews- 
bury, and elsewhere, he attracted in Manches- 
ter the favourable notice of Charles Y'oung, 
with whom he appeared in Norwich and Cam- 
bridge. His efforts in Shakespearean parts 
were not verv successful. With a fair country 
reputation, however, he came in 1831 to the 
Garrick Theatre in Whitechapel, opening 
under Conquest and Wynn in Richard III. 
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Great jpopiilarity attended him at the east , saw much active service. Havino- been with 
end. In October 1832 he was at the Strand the relieving armies at Delhi and Liielmow 
Theatre; whence he went to the Surrey. An he was placed on the staff of the commander- 
imsuccessM enpgement at the Haymarhet, in-cliief; Sir Hugh Rose (Lord Strathnairn) 
tmder Morris, in 1833 came to a speedy to whom he was aide-de-camp for some vears! 
termination. He then returned to the minor His services obtained for him the Indian 
theatres, w’as in the spring of 1836 at the medal with two clasps. In 1860 he volun- 
Adelphi, and 19 Jan. 1837 at Covent Garden, teered for service in China, and was present 
imder Osbaldiston’s management, made a sue- at the taking of Pekin and other eno-ao-^ents 
cess as IValter Tyrrell in the drama so named, receiving the China medal after the cam- 
Ontheproduction, 26 Junel837, attheHay- paign. Soon after gaining his captainev 
market of ‘ The Bridal,’ adapted by Sheridan (9Sth regiment), he left the Enghsh service 
Knowles from the 'Maid’s Tragedy’ of Beau- and in 1866 joined the staff of the French 
mont and Fletcher, he gained much credit as army in Mexico during the 'reion ’ of the 
Amintor. He was then engaged for Covent Em]oeror Maximilian. On his return to Eno-- 
Garden, at which house he was the original land at the conclusion of the war, he pub- 
Beauseant in the ' Lady of Lyons.’ At Drury , lished a gi-aphic account of his adventmus 
Lane, 1839-40, he played Romeo and Rolla, entitled ' Mhth the French in Mexico ’ 8vo^ 
and w as the original Rizzio in Haynes’s 'Mary , London, 1867. In 1868 he went to Katal^ 
Stuart.’ He then retired to the minor thea- and occupied himself in travelling about the 
tres, and in 1841-2 returned with Mac- colony until 1870, when he luidertook a lono* 
ready to Drury Lane. The theatre closed journey of exploration from the Tati o^old 
14 June 1843. Before the termination of district down to the mouth of the Limpopo, 
the season he accepted an engagement of a his narrative of which, accompanied bv an 
month from W. Murray of the Edinburgh excellent map, was published in vol. xlii. of 
Theatre. Returning thence to London on the ' Journal’ of the Royal G-eogiuphical So- 
board the Pegasus, he was drowned, the ship ciety. In 1871 he was sent to make reports 
having struck on a rock near Holy Island and ' on the gold and diamond fields, and was also 
gone down. A strong sensation was caused employed on a diplomatic mission to settle 
by his death, and benefits for his children, differences with the Portuguese authorities, 
to which liheral subscriptions were sent, took In 1872 he was appointed government ao-ent 
place at many theatres. The chair at a pre- on the Zulu frontier. After some months he 
uminary meeting in London for the purpose returned to Natal to recover from a severe 
was taken by Charles Dickens. Elton was attack of fever caused by incessant toil and 
unfortunate in marriage, having been sepa- exposme. While at Natal, he acted as pro- 
rated from his first wife, and the second wife, tector of the immigrant native labourers, and 
a Miss Pratt, the mother of five of his seven became a member of the executive and lecris- 
children, going mad. In addition to the cha- lative councils. Desirous of engaging in more 
meters mentioned, Elton was good as Edgar active work, in 1873 he left Natal entrusted 
in 'Lear.’ He was the original Eugene Aram, , with various important missions: one of 
Thierry, and Waller in the 'Love Chase’ which was to treat with the governor-general 
of Sheridan Knowles. Elton contributed a of Mozambique and the sultan of Zanzibar, 
little to periodical literature, and gave lec- regardingthelayingdownofatelegi-aphcable 
tures on the drama at the National HaU (now from Aden ; the second, to inquire into the 
the Royal Music HaU), Holhorn. He was emigration of native laboiu- from DelagoaBay 
one of the original promoters of the General and to confer with the governor-general of 
Theatrical Fund Association. Mozambique; audthethird,to meet Sir Bartle 

[Marshall’s Lives of theMost Celebrated Actors at Zanzibar, and assist in considering 

and Actresses, no date ( 1817 ); Macready’s Re- fhe slave-trade question. During the samey ear 
miniscences ; Era, 3 0 July 1843 ; Era Almanack ; he was appointed by Sir Bartle Frere assistant 
Memoir of Henry Compton, by his son, 1879 ; political agent and vice-consul at Zanzibar, 
The Owl, 30 July 1831 , in which is a coarse por- with a view to assist Dr. Kirk in the suppres- 
trait of Elton as Sir Giles Overreach.] J. K, sion of the East Airican slave-trade. WTiile 


nr. •, occupylng tlus post hc madc an interesting 
FREDERIC (1840— journey along the coast country between Dar- 
io/ /), Affrican explorer, born 3 Aug. 1840, es-Salaam and Quiloa, or Kilwa, an account 
was the se^ud son ol ^Lieutenant-colonel of which, enriched with observations on the 
Roberts W. Elton of the o9th regiment, Ben- products of the country, was published, with 
^1 army, and grandson of Jacob Elton of a map supplied by him, in vol. xliv. of the 
Defmam, Essex. When the Indian mutiny 'Journal’ of the Royal Geographical Society, 
broke out he entered the Bengal army and In March 1875 he was promoted to the office 
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of Britisli consul in Portuguese territory, with 
residence at Mozambique. He was here en- 
gaged in many expeditions for the suppression 
of the slave-trade from this and other parts of 
the east coast, in the course of which he made 
numerous journeys by sea and land, to the 
south as far as Delagoa Bay, and over the 
Indian Ocean to the Seychelle Islands and 
Madagascar. 

Early in 1S77 he started from Mozambique 
on an expedition to the west and north-west, 
into the heart of the Makua country, return- 
ing to the coast at Mwendazi or MembaBay ; 
thence he went northward, a journey of four 
hundred and fifty miles on foot, through the 
curious craggy peaks of Sorisa, and up the 
Lurio, to the Sugarloaf Hills and cataracts 
of Pomba, descending again to Ibo. He also 
visited all the Kerimba Islands, and explored 
the coast up to the limit of the Zanzibar main- 
land territory, beyond the Bay of Tongue, 
which occupied him three months. In July 
of the same year Elton left Mozambique for 
the Zambesi and the Shir6 rivers, his inten- 
tion being to visit the British mission sta- 
tions on Lake Nyassa, explore the lake and 
surrounding country, visit various chiefs con- 
nected with the slave-trade, and ascertain the 
possibility of a route from the north end of 
the lake to Quiloa, at which seaport he pro- 
posed to embark in a steamer for Zanzibar, hop- 
ing to reach the latter place in November or 
early in December. His mission to the chiefs 
and the circumnavigation of the lake were 
successfully accomplished, but with the land 
journey troubles began ; ‘ the country was 
devastatedby wars among the different tribes, 
porterage and food were often unobtainable, 
and instead of taking a direct route to the 
east Elton was compelled to travel by a very 
circuitous one to the north.’ He struggled 
on, ^ full of hope, energetic to the last,’ till 
within a few miles of the town of Usekhe in 
on the caravan-route between the 
coast opposite Zanzibar and Unyanyembe, 
when he sank from malarious fever, brought 
on by exposure and privation. He died 
19 Dec. 1877, aged 37, and was buried about 
two miles from his last camp, under a large 
baobab tree which overlooks the plains of 
Usekhe. His four companions, Messrs. Cot- 
terill, Bhodes, Hoste, and Downie, marked 
the spot by a large wooden cross, and carved 
his initial^ on the tree which overshadows 
his grave. 

Elton was a man of remarkable personal 
energy , courage, and perseverance, and was 
much endeared to all those who knew him 
by the frankness, kindness, and modesty of 
his^ behaviour. He was, moreover, a clever 
artist j his maps and sketches of scenery and 


people ma^_ during his expeditions are ad- 
mirable, His journals were edited and com- 

B- OotteriU imder the title 
ot -i ravels and Researches among- the Lahes 
and Mountains of Eastern and Central Afidca. 

. . . With maps and illustrations ' [and a pre- 
face, hy Horace "W aller, containing a brief 
memoir of J. F. Elton], 8vo, London, 1879. 
A portrait accompanies the work. 

[Sir E. Aleock’s Anniversary Address, 27 May 
1878, in Proceedings of Eoyal G-eograpMeal So- 
^ety, xxii. 306-8, also pp, 248-51, and passim ; 
Waller’s Preface to Travels ; Annual Ee'^ister 
(1878), cxx. 141-2; Sanders’s Celebrities of the 
Centmy, p. 393.] G-. 

ELTON, BICHAED (j^. 16-50}, military 
writer, was a native of Bristol. He Joined 
the mihtia of the city of London, and in 
1649 had risen to the rank of major. In 1654 
he was deputy-governor of Hull under the 
parliament, and two years later, being then 
-ieutenant-colonel, he was governor-general. 
His son, Ensign Bichard Elton, hefd some 
post under him. A large quantity of official 
correspondence between Elton and the ad- 
miralty is preserved among the state papers. 
Elton was the author of ^ The compleat Body 
of the Art Military, exactly compiled and 
gradually composed for the foot in the best 
refined manner, according to the practise of 
modern times ; divided into three books, the 
first containing the postures of the pike and 
musket with their conformities and the dig- 
nities of Banks and Piles . . . ; the second 
comprehending twelve exercises ; the third 
setting forth the drawing up and exercising 
of Begiments after the manner of private 
companies . . ., together with the duties of 
all private souldiers and officers in aEegiment, 
from a SentineE to a Oollonel . . Elus- 
trated with a varietie of Eigures of Battail 
very profitable and delightfiiU. for all noble 
and heroic spirits, in a fuller manner than 
have been heretofore published. — ^By Bichard 
Elton, Serjeant-Major,’ London, 1650, fol. 
The volume is dedicated to Fairfax, and con- 
tains a number of laudatory pieces of verse 
addressed to Elton by his brother officers. 
Prefixed is a portrait of the author, engraved 
by Droesbout. A second edition, with some 
trifiing additions, was published in 1659, at 
which time Elton was stiU living. 

[Cal. State Papers (Dom. Ser.), 1653-4, 1654, 
1657, 1657-8.] A V. 

EL VET, STEPHEN (1805-1860), or- 
ganist and composer, was the elder brother 
and for some time the musical instructor of 
Sir George Elvey. Stephen was bom in 
June 1805, at Canterbury, and received his 
training as chorister of the cathedral under 
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Higlimore Skeats. In 1830 lie succeeded 
Bennett as organist of New College, Oxford, 
and WOE repute for his skilful playing. He 
became Mas. Bac. Oxon. 1831, and Mus. 
Doc. 1838. He was organist of St. Mary’s 
(University) Church, and from 1846 organist 
of St. John’s College. MTiile Dr. Crotch 
held simultaneously the offices of professor 
of music and choragiis at Oxford, Elvey 
acted as his deputy in all professorial matters 
for some years before Crotch died at the end 
of 1847. In 1848 the offices were divided, 
Sir Henry Bishop becoming professor, and 
Dr. Elvey choragus. He retained his appoint- 
ments until his death, October 1860, at the 
age of fifty-five. 

Elvey made a few but not unimportant con- 
tributions to sacred music. The well-known 
^ Evening Service in continuation of Croft’s 
Morning Service in A,’ since re-edited by 
Dr. Martin, dates from about 1825, when 
Elvey was lay-clerk at Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. The ^ Oxford Psalm Book,’ 1852, con- 
taining six original tunes, was inspired by 
the 'increasing attention to music shown by ' 
the congregational character of the singing 
before university sermons,’ and ' The Psalter, 
or Canticles and Psalms of David, Pointed 
for Chanting upon a New Principle,’ 18-56, 
followed by ' The Canticles,’ 1858, have gone 
through many editions. The author’s earnest 
care and tact in these compilations helped to 
effect improvement in the conduct of the 
services of the established church. 

[Stephen Elvey’s Musical Works, mentioned 
above ; Oxford Calendars ; Alumni Oxonienses ; 
G-ent. Mag., 1860, ccix. 557 ; Jacksons Oxford 
Journal, 12 Peb. 1818 ; Grove’s Diet, of Music, 
i. 487-1 L. M. M. 

ELVEDEN, EDMUND (^. 1570), poet, 
was the author of three poetical works of 
extreme rarity; 1. 'A Neweyere’s gift to 
the Pehellious Persons in the^North partes 
•of England ; prhno Januar. 1570,’ sm. 8vo, 
“black letter, pp. 20, ' printed at London in 
Powles Churchyard, at the signe of Love and 
Death, by Eichard Watkins.’ 2. ' The Closit 
*of Counsells, conteining the advyse of Di- 
vers Wyse Philosophers touchinge sundrye 
morall matters in Poesies, Preceptes, Pro- 
uerbes, and Parables, translated and col- 
lected out of divers aucthours into English 
verse,’ 1569, 8vo, London. 3. ' The most ex- 
cellent and pleasant Metaphoricall BCistory 
‘of Pesistratus and Catanea,’ 8vo, London, 
n.d. The only known copy of the latter work, 
which is guoted by Todd in his edition of 
Milton, is in the library of the Earl of Elles- 
mere j the British Museum possesses none 
of the three books. Of Elviden’s personal 


history nothing is known. Erom the closing- 
lines of his ' Newevere’s Gift,’ ° 

This wrote your frende, a wyshynge frende 

Unto his natyve soil, 

it would seem that he was a north-eountiw- 
man. 

[Corser’s Collect. Anglo-Poet pt. vi. p. 341 j 
Lowndes’s Bibliograph. Man.] A. T. 

ELWALL, EDWARD (1676-1744), Sab- 
batarian, born at Ettingsball, a hamlet in the 
parish of Sedgley, Staffordshire, was baptised 
on 9 Nov. 1676, his parents being Thomas and 
Elizabeth Elwall. According to his own ac- 
count his ancestors had been settled inWolver- 
hampton ' above 1,100 years.’ Marrying in his 
twenty-third year, he went into business in 
Wolverhampton as a mercer and grocer. Dr. 
Johnson calls him an ironmonger. He fre- 
quented the Bristol and Chester fairs, became 
popular as an honest tradesman, and made ' an 
easy fortune.’ Out of his gains he built a block 
of eighteen houses, half a mile from W^olver- 
hampton, in the Dudley Road, known as 
Elwall’s Buildings, and taken down about 
1846. Elwall and his wife were presby- 
terians ; he gives a graphic description of the 
attack on the presbyterian meeting-house at 
Wolverhampton by a high cbiu-cb mob in 
1715. He beaded a party of seven or eight 
wbo defended the building from being pulled 
down. The rabble threatened his house, but 
his wife threw money from the window, and 
the marauders were content with drinking 
the health of James III on his doorstep. As 
he rode down Bilston Street he was fired at, 
from political rather than personal ill-will ; 
at the cofiee-house and town meetings he 
had been a prominent supporter of Hanove- 
rian politics. 

His visits to Bristol seem to kave brought 
about his first religious change. A baptist 
minister immersed him and bis wife in the 
Severn. He did not then cease attending 
the presbyterian congregation (of which his 
vrife was always a memberl. One John Hays 
01 Stafford ' put notions about the Trinity ’ 
into his head, and he became a Unitarian. 
John Stubbs, the presbyterian minister at 
Wolverhampton, preached against him, and 
Elwall became, according to bis wife’s ac- 
count, ' a churchman.’ He wrote six letters 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury (Wake), 
and received four in reply, without being 
convinced on the subject of the Trinity. He 
was probably drawn towards the quakers 
through sympathy with Penn’s views on this 
topic ; he adopted some of their modes of 
thought and peculiar turns of expression. 
But his scripture studies led him to a close if 
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unconscious reproduction of Ebiouite views. 
Holding the perpetual obligation of the Jewnsh 
sabbath, he closed his shop on Saturday and 
opened it on Sunday. Pie discarded his wig, 
grew long hair and a flowing beard. This he 
followed up with some eccentricities of dress, 
wearing a blue mantle in the form of ‘ a Turk- 
ish habit, out of respect to the Unitarian faith 
of the Mahometans ; ' his daughter showed 
JohnByrom [q. v.] ‘ a cap or turbant,’ which 
he had ‘ got made from Josephus, and intended 
to wear instead of a hat.’ The dates of his 
successive stages of opinion are not very clear, 
but that of his last change is fixed by the 
following entry in the church book of the 
Sabbatarian baptists at Mill Yard, Goodman’s 
Fields, London : ^December the 6th, 1719 . . . 
one Mr. Elwaar of AV oolverhampton in Staf- 
fordshire, being newly come to the observation 
of the seventh day Sabbath, and having kept 
Sabbath with us two Sabbath days, and being 
desirous to commune with us at the Lord’s 
Supper next Sabbath day, Bro’' Savage and 
Bro^ Mallory are desired to inquire of Mr. 
Hollis and Mr. Dennis concerning him, and 
himselfe, and to report next Sabbath.’ On 
1 May 1720 ' Mr. Ellwall ’ was admitted ^as 
a transient member.’ 

At length in 1724 he published his ‘ True 
Testimony,’ which led to a local controversy, 
ridiculed by Dr. Johnson (who ^ had the 
honour of dining ’ in Elwall’s company), and 
eventually to a prosecution for blasphemy at 
the instance of some clergymen. AVe find 
him in London in 1726. In the ‘ postscript’ 
to the third edition of his second ‘Testi- 
mony ’ he describes a lively scene at Pinners’ 
Hall, where, after a sermon by Dr. Samuel 
A\Yight, he wished to address the congrega- 
tion in quaker fashion. 

Of his trial in 1726, at the summer assize 
in Staftbrd, we have only his own narrative, 
which is not very clear. His wife told Byrom 
that before the trial she wrote to Baron Lech- 
mere, who wrote to the judge (Alexander 
Denton). The case did not go to the jury, 
and was probably quashed on the ground that 
Elwall had not been served with a copy of the 
indictment, which he describes as ‘ near as big 
as half a door.’ John Martin, who was pre- 
sent at the trial, told Priestley in 1788 that 
the figure of Elwall, ‘ a tall man, with white 
hair ’ (though he was only in his fiftieth 
year) , ‘ struck everybody with respect.’ Den- 
ton proposed to defer the case to the next 
assize if Elwall would give bail for his ap- 
pearance. This he refused to do, and asked 
to be permitted to plead to the indictment 
in person. Denton allowed him to enter on 
a long and enthusiastic argument in defence 
of ‘ the Unitarian doctrine,’ at the close of 


which Rupert Humpatch, a justice who had 
been his next-door neighbour for three vears, 

on behalf of his honestv 
0 c aracter. Thetestimony was corrohorate*d 
y anot er justice. Some sensation arose in 
court when Elwall stated, in replv to a sug- 
gestion of the judge, that already he had 
his mind to the head of the Merarchv. 
Alter consulting the prosecutors, and making 
a Iruitless attempt to get Elwall to promise 
to write no more, Denton discharged him. 

trial Elwall appears to have 
moved from AV- olverhampton to Stafford. It 
was to Stafford that Bjrrom, who had met 
Elwall at Chester, went on 3 Feb. 1729 to 
nnd Mm. Elwall was then at Bristol fair, 
but Byrom visited his familv, and breakfasted 
with them next day. They told him that a 
club of deists, who met at an inn, and called 
themselves Seekers, had endeavoured to get 
Elwall to join them. His business, Bvrom 
learned, was declining. 

boon afterwards he removed to London, 
where two of his daughters were married. 
In 1734 he was living in Ely Court, Hol- 
born. ^ Byrom met him (23 Mav 1736) in 
lung Street, wearing ‘ his bine mantle.’ ' In 
1738-43 he was living ‘ against the Bell Inn, 
A\ ood Street.’ He published several tracts 
in favour of his views, and in defence of 
liberty of conscience. With Chubb, whom 
he treated as a brother Unitarian, he had a 
controversy on the sabbath question. Flet- 
cher of Madeley speaks of him as ‘ a Soci- 
nian qnaker,’ but he never joined the Society 
of Friends, and usually worshipped at Mill 
Yard. He died in London in 1744, and was 
buried on 29 Nov. in the graveyard at Alill 
Yard. His son, Sion, who appears to have 
been his agent in the importation of Russia 
cloth, married (between 1729 and 1736} the 
widow of an admiral ‘ in Muscovy.’ Of his 
daughters, Anne, the eldest, married (1729) 
Street, of the Temple, a deist; another, Lydia, 
is described by Byrom (1729) as ‘an intoler- 
able talking girl, a third, Catherine, married 
(before 1726) Clark, a shopman at the Golden 
Key on London Bridge. 

Elwall’s tracts, which are now very scarce, 
found admirers in America. His name was 
resuscitated by Priestley, who reprinted the 
trial from a copy lent him by a quaker at 
Leeds, and it became a stock tract with the 
Unitarians. Fletcher of Aladeley intended to 
answer it. 

He published : 1. ‘ A True Testimony for 
God . . . against all the Trinitarians under 
Heaven,’ &c., AAMlverhampton and London, 
12mo, n. d. (dedication dated ‘Wolverhamp- 
ton, 8 day 2d month [i.e. April], 1724’}. 2. ‘ A 
True Testimony for God . . . Defence of the 
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Foui'tK Cormnandment of God in Answer to ! 
a Treatise entitled Tlie Eeligious Observation ^ 
of tlie Lord’s Day,’ &c.,1724, li^mo (not seen; j 
see JS’otei and Queries, 6tli ser. iy. 51 ; tbe | 
treatise (by Dr. S. AVriglit) to vrbicb. Elwall ; 
replies was first published in 1724, according 
to Cox) ; 3rd edition 1627 [i.e. 1726_, 12mo, 
was printed in London and not published, 
but sold by bis daughters. 3. ‘ A ^Reply , 
to Janies Barter’s Reflections/ &c., Wolver- | 
hampton, 8vo, n. d. [1725] (Barter was a 
miller and ex-baptist preacher). 4. ‘ Dagon 
fallen before the Ai*k . . . Answer to James 
Barter’s last booh/ &c., Wolverhampton, 
12mo, n. d. [1725]. 5. ^ Dagon fallen upon 

his Stumps/ &c.,W olverhampton, 12mo, 1726. 
G. ^ A Declaration against a]l the Kings and 
Temporal Powers under Heaven/ &c., 12mo, 
1732; 3rd edition, 12mo, 1734: 4th edition, 
12mo, 1741 (a plea for freedom of conscience; 
from this Johnson quoted, altering ^black- 
coats’ into ^blackguards;’ Elwall’s challenge 
to George II to meet him in ^ James’s Park’ 
for a discussion ; the 3rd edition has appended 
^ The Case of the Seventh-Day Sabbath- 
Keepers ... to be laid before the Parliament/ 
a reprint of part of Ko. 3, and ^ The Vanity 
... of expecting . . . Jews should ever be 
brought over to the pretended Christian Re- 
ligion,’ &;c. ; the 4th edition has the account 
of his trial). 7. ^ A Declaration for all the 
Kings and Temporal Powers under Heaven,’ 
&c., 12mo, 1734 (against rebellion; has ap- 
pended ^The Vanity/ &c.) 8. ' The Grand 

Question in Religion . . . With an Account 
of the Author’s Tryal,’ &c., 12mo, n. d. (dated 
1736 in Elwall’s own corrected copy, in Dr. 
WiUiams’s libraiy ; at end is a ^ Hymn for 
the Sabbath-Day ’). The narrative of the 
trial (pp. 51-61) was rejorinted separately as 
^The Triumph of Truth./ 1738, and subse- 
quently ; Priestley re-edited it in 1772, and 
again in 1788; it has been frequently re- 
printed in England and America. An argu- 
mentative addendum has been attributed to 
Priestley, but it is ElwalTs own, though it 
does not appear in his earhest or latest issues. 
9. ^ The True and Sure Way to remove Hire- 
lings . . . With an Answer to . . .Chubb’s Dis- 
sertation, concerning the . . . Sabbath . . . 
And a Short Remark on Daniel Doloel’s late 
book/ &c., 12mo, 1738. 10. ^ The Super- 

natural Incarnation of Jesus Christ proved to 
be false,’ &c., 12mo, 1742 ; 2nd edition, 12mo, 
1743. 11. Hdolatry Discovered and De- 

tected/ 12mo, 1744 (has appended account of 
the trial). 

Aspland wrongly ascribes to Elwall ‘ Ser- 
mon pr4ch§ dans la grande assembles des Qua- 
kers de Londres, par le fameux E. Elwall, dit 
I’lnspirfi. Traduit de I’Anglois,’ 12mo, Lond 


1737. The British Museum Catalogue assigns 
it to Alberto Radicati, count di Passerano. 

[Elwall’s Works ; Priestley’s edition of 
Triumph of Truth, 1788 (pref. and appendix), 
Hornca&tle edition, 1813 (pref.); Memoir of 
J. T. [Joshua Toulmm] in Universal Theol.Mag. 
June 1801, p. 283 sq. (manuscript additions by 
Theophilus Lindsey Peak) ; reprint of Memoir, 
BiLston, 1808 ; Rutt’s Mem. of Priestley, 1831, 

i. 163; Byrom’s Private Journal (Chetham 
Soc.), 1855, vol. i. pt. ii. pp. 321 sq. 1856, vol. 

ii. pt. i, pp. 49 sq. ; Some Account (by R. B. 
Aspland) in Christian Reformer, June 1855, pp. 
329 sq. ; Cox’s Literature of the Sahb. Question, 
1865 ; Tyerman’s Life of Fletcher, 1882, pp. 
218 sq. ; Boswells Johnson (Hill), ii. 164, 251 ; 
extract from baptismal register at Sedgley, per 
the Rev. T. G. Swindell; information from 
Mr. Elliott, Free Library, Wolverhampton ; ex- 
tracts from church hook and burial register 
of the seventh-day baptists, formerly meeting 
at Mill Yard, per the Rev. Dr. W. Mead Jones.] 

A. G. 

EL WES, Siu Geevase {d. 1615), lieu- 
tenant of the Tower. [See Helivts.] 

EL WES or Meggott, JOBDn (1714- 
1789), miser, was born on 7 April 1714 in 
the parish of St. James, Westminster. His 
father, Robert Meggott (or Meggot), was a 
brewer in Southwark, son of George Meg- 
gott, M.P. for Southwark (1722-3), grandson 
of Sir George Meggott, and great-grandson 
of Dean Meggott (or Megget) of Winchester. 
Meggott, who had bought an estate at Mar- 
cham, Berkshire, married (21 jMay 1713) Ann 
or Amy, daughter of Gervase Elwes, and had 
one son, John (who, by will, took in 1750 tbe 
name and arms of Elwes), and a daughter, 
married to John Timms. Elwes was only 
four years old when his father died ; from 
his mother he inherited his penurious dispo- 
sition, for, though she had nearly lO0,000Z. 
by her husband, she is said to have starved 
herself to death. Elwes was at YVestmin- 
ster School for ten or twelve years, and be- 
came a good classical scholar, hnt in after 
life he was never seen to read any book ; he 
had no knowledge of accounts. In his youth 
he spent two or three years at Geneva, and 
learned riding, becoming one of the best and 
most daring riders in Eiu’ope. He was in- 
troduced to Y’’oltaire, whom he resembled in 
looks. 

On his return he was introduced to his 
uncle, Sir Hervey Elwes of Stoke College, 
near Clare, Suffolk, a greater miser than 
himself. Sir Hervey, the second baronet, 
had succeeded his gi’audfather, Sir Gervase, 
and found an encumbered estate, nominally 
of considerable value, but producing only 
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lOOZ. a year. He cleared the estate, and 
o-atliered money. As he spent no more than 
llOZ. a year, he Tvas worth 250,000/. at his 
death. His one amusement was partridge- 
setting, and he lived on partridges. He kept 
his money about his house, and was often 
robbed ; on one occasion of 2,750 guineas. 
But he would take no step to pui-sue the 
thieves, remarking ' I have lost my money, 
and now you want me to lose my time.’ In 
spite of a consumptive habit, he lived to be 
over eighty, Elwes fell in with his uncle’s 
humour, and used to dress up in old clothes 
at a little inn in Chelmsford before visiting 
him. Having a large appetite, he took the 
precaution of dining with a neighbour be- 
fore sitting down to his uncle’s table. He 
was rewarded by receiving the inheritance 
of his uncle’s estate at his death on 22 Oct. 
1763. 

Lender his uncle’s influence the habits of 
Elwes deteriorated, till his name has become 
a byword for sordid penury. But his cha- 
racteristic was a diseased disinclination to 
snend money on his personal wants rather 
tnan a grasping avarice. He would wear for 
a fortnight a wig which he had picked from 
a rut in a lane, and would never have his 
shoes cleaned lest it should help to wear 
them out. Yet he kept good horses and a 
pack of foxhounds, and. had them well cared 
for. He allowed the rain to drop through 
the roof of his own house at Marcham ; but 
he was not a hard landlord. He inherited 
property in London about the Haymarket, 
and built Portland Place and Portman S< 3 [uare 
and a great part of Marylebone, living while 
in town in his unlet houses, with an old 
woman to attend upon him. At the tables 
of his friends he is said to have been a con- 
noisseur of wines and French cookery. A 
theatre he never entered. He threw away 
money at cards ; he was a member of Arthur’s, 
and played deep, on one occasion keeping his 
place at the card-table for two days and a 
night without intermission. He lost 150,000/. 
in speculations, his latest unsuccessful ven- 
ture being a project of iron'works in Ame- 
rica, which cost him 25,000/. 

In 1774 Elwes was put forward as mem- 
ber for Berkshire by Lord Craven. He sat 
in three successive parliaments till 1787. For 
his elections he paid nothing ; but he was 
ready to lend money to members of parlia- 
ment, and thus parted with considerable 
sums which were never repaid. It was ex- 
pected that he would join the opposition 
under Fox, but he acted as a ‘parliamentary 
coquette,’ sitting indiscriminately on either 
side of the house, in which he never spoke. 
Of Pitt, who was not in public life when he 


entered parliament, Elwes formed the opinion 
that he was the minister ‘ for the propertv 
of the country,’ characteristically remarking, 

‘ In all he says there is pounds, shillings, and 
pence.’ 

It is said that Elwes never spared per- 
sonal trouble to do a kindness. A story is 
told of his travelling to town and back to 
extricate two old ladies from a legal embar- 
rassment. Thev wanted to make aood his 
expenses, when a friend rather cynicallv ob- 
served, ‘ Send him sixpence, and he gains 
twopence by the journey.’ He loved his 
boys, but would not educate them, on the 
novel principle that ‘ putting things into 
people’s heads is the sure way to take money 
out of then* pockets.’ Of his humour it is 
said that, having cut his legs against the pole 
of a sedan-chair, he would put hut one of 
them under professional care. ‘ I’ll take one 
leg and you the other ; ’ he heat the apothe- 
cary by a fortnight. An unskilfiil marks- 
man at a shooting party lodged a couple of 
pellets in Elwes’s cheek. ‘ My dear sir,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ I give you joy of your improve- 
ment ; I knew vou would hit something bv 
and by.’ 

In later life his memory declined ; he 
fancied he should die in want ; he thought 
of marrying a maid-servant. His son George 
got him down to Marcham from London in 
1789. His memory was then completely 
gone. He died on 26 Nov. 1789. His will, 
dated 6 Aug. 1780, disposed of property worth 
about 500,000/. The Stoke College estate went 
to his grandnephew, John Timms, who took 
in 1793 the name and arms of Hervey-Elwes, 
and rose in the army to the rank of lieu- 
tenant-general. Elwes never married, hut 
by Elizabeth Moren, his housekeeper at Mar- 
cham, he had two sons : George, who got the 
Marcham estate, married a lady named Alt, 
and had one daughter, Emily, who made a 
runaway match with Thomas Bnffield, said 
to have been originally a clergyman, and 
afterwards M.P. for Abingdon; and John, 
a hentenant in the horse guards (d, 10 April 
1817), who bought the estate of Colesbonrne, 
Gloucestershire, married, and had two chil- 
dren. 

[Life hy Major Edward Topham, 1790 (British 
Museum copy has mauuscript additions to the 
pedigree), 12th ed. enlarged, 1805 (this life 
originally appeared in twelve successive num- 
bers of a paper called The World) ; Gent. Mag. 
1789, p. 1149, 1793, p. 166; Notes and Queries, 
4th ser. ix. 85, xii. 494 (corrections of errors in 
Hawthorne’s English Note-book), otli ser. !v. 
520, xii. 237, 6th ser. i. 124, xi. 68, 177 ; Burke’s 
Landed Gentry, 1863, p. 439 ; extract from bap- 
tismal register of St. James’s, Westminster.] 



ELY, HUMPHKEY, LL.D. (^. 1004), ^ 
catholic divine, hrother of 'William Ely 
Tq, V.'', president of St. John’s College, Ox- j 
ford, was a native of Herefordshire. After 
studying for some time at Brasenose College, 
Oxford, he was elected a scholar of St. John’s 
College in 1566, hut on account of his attach- 
ment to the catholic faith he left the uni- 
versity without a degree, and proceeding to 
the Enghsh college at Douay was there made 
a licentiate in the canon and civil laws. He 
appears to have been subsequently created 
LL.D. In July 1577 he and other students ! 
of law formed a community in the town of 
Douay, and resided together in a hired house 
{Douay Diaries, p.l25 ). This establishment 
was soon broken up by the troubles attributed 
to the machinations of the queen of Eng- 
land's emissaries, who had probably excited 
the passions of the Calvinist faction. Ely 
was hooted as a traitor in the streets of Douay, 
and the members of his community and of 
the English college were subjected to fre- 
quent domiciliary visits which satisfied the 
municipal authorities but not the populace. 
In consequence Dr. (afterwards Cardinal) 
Allen found it necessary to remove the col- 
lege from Douay to Rheims in 1578. After 
studvinjs^ divinitv at Rheims Ely accom- 
panied Allen to Home in August 1579, when 
the dissensions had occurred in the English 
college there, but he returned with him to 
Rheims in the following spring. During his 
stay in Home Allen employed iaim in revising 
several controversial books (Knox, Letters 
and MenioriaU of Cardinal Allen, hist, in- 
trod. p. Ill seq. ; Douay Diaries, pp. 130, 
1.36). 

In June 1580 he paid a visit to England, 
disguised as a merchant, travelling under the 
name of Havard or Howard. There saded 
in the same vessel with him three priests, 
Edward Hisht on, Thomas Cottam [q. v.], and 
John Hart. On their landing at Dover the 
searchers arrested Cottam and Hart, and the 
mayor, supposing that Ely was a military 
man, requested him to convey Cottam to 
London, and hand him over to Lord Cobham, 
governor of the Cinque ports. When they 
were out of the town, Ely allowed his prisoner 
to go at large, but Cottam, entertaining 
scruples about the danger which his friend 
might incur, insisted upon delivering himself 
up, and was afterwards executed. Ely was 
committed to prison, but soon obtained his 
release, probably on account of bis not being 
a priest (Foley, ^Records, ii, 150 seq.) On 
23 April 1581 he arrived at Hheims, out of 
Spain, and in the following month Hsited 
Paris, in company with Allen. He was or- 
dained subdeacon at Laon on 8 March 1581--2, 


deacon at Chalons-sur-Mame on the 31st of 
the same month, and priest on 14 April 1582. 
On 22 July 1586 he left Hheims for Pont-u- 
Mousson, where he had been appointed by 
the Duke of Lorraine to the professorship of 
the canon and civil laws, and he occupied 
that chair till his death on 15 March 1603-4. 
He was buried in the church of the nuns of 
the order of St. Clare. 

Dodd says Ely ^ was a person of great can- 
dour and remarkable hospitality ; and as he 
had a substance, he parted with it chearfuUy ; 
especially to his countr}’men, who never failed 
of a hearty welcome, as their necessities 
obliged them to make use of his house. He 
was also of a charitable and reconciling 
temper ; and took no small pains to make up 
the differences that happened among the mis- 
sioners upon account of the archpriest’s juris- 
diction.’ 

He wrote : ^ Certaine Briefe Notes vpon 
a Briefe Apologie set out vnder the name 
of the Priestes \Tiited to the Archpriest. 
Drawn by an vnpassionate secular Prieste, 
friend to bothe partyes, but more frend to 
the truth. "Whereunto is added a seuerall 
answeare vnto the parti cularites ohiected 
against certaine Persons,’ Paris (1603) , 12mo. 
This work, elicited by Parsons’s ■ Brief Apo- 
logy,’ wus written by Ely shortly before his 
death and published by an anonymous editor, 
probably Dr. Christopher Bagshaw [q. v.] 
It was an important contribution to the 
archpriest controversy. A copy of the hook, 
probably unique, is in the Grenville Library, 
British Museum- Ely wrote in English, with 
a view to publication, the lives of some of 
the martyrs in Elizabeth’s reign, as appears 
from a letter addressed by him fromPont-a- 
Mousson, 20 June or July 1587, to Father 
John Gibbons, S.J., rector of the college of 
Treves {Laiud. MS. 96, art. 26, printed in 
Foley, iv. 483). 

[Dodd’s Church Hist. ii. 71 ; Douay Diaries, 
p. 421; Ely’s Brief Notes; Foley’s Records, ii- 
150, vi. pp. xii, 730, 737, 7-1:2; Puller’s Church 
Hist. (Brewer), iv. 241, v. 340; Gillow’s Bihl. 
Diet. ; Bibl. Grenvilliaua, i. 224 ; Knox’s Letters 
and Memorials of Cardinal Allen, p. 464 ; Morris’s 
Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, ii. 20, iii. 
109 ; Pits, De Anglise Scriptoribus, p. 803 ; Simp- 
son’s Campion, p. 120 ; Wood’s Athenm Oxon. 
(Bliss), i. 739 ] T. C. 

ELY, NICHOLAS oe {d. 1280), chan- 
cellor and successively bishop of TV" orcester 
and TVinchester, may have derived his name 
from the fact that about 1249 he was appointed 
archdeacon of Ely. He wms also a few years 
later prebendary of St. Paul’s. There is, how- 
ever, a Nicholas of Ely mentioned as prior 
of the Cluniac monastery of Daventry in 
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Kortliampt on shire between 1231 and 1264 | 
(Dtjgdale, Monasticon, v. 176, from Keg. 
de DaTentr. in MS. Cotton Claudius D. xii. 
f. 172), whose name also occurs in a letter 
of Grosseteste to the legate Otho in 1240, 
and in whose behalf the bishop had made 
some petition to the legate. In the absence, 
however, of any express identification, it 
seems less difficult to assume that this Nicho- 
las of Ely was another person than to suppose 
that a Cluniac monk left his cloister to be- 
come a royal official. Nicholas of Ely must 
have been a friend of the baronial party, for ■ 
soon after the triumph of Leicester and Glou- 
cester at the Provisions of Oxford he was ele- 
vated to the custody of the great seal. One 
account says that he became chancellor at the 
same time that Hugh Bigod became j usticiar, 
i.e. in 1258 (Wxkes in A^m. Mon. iv. 120) ; 
but there is no doubt that the royalist chan- 
cellor Wingham wms continued in office until 
18 Oct. 1260, on which date that function- 
ary, now become bishop of London, handed 
back the great seal to the king. The old 
seal was immediately broken, and a new 
seal delivered to Nicholas of Ely, who at 
once took the customary oaths and entered 
upon his duties (ChZ. Mot. Mat. p. 316) ; but 
in July 1261 Henry, having obtained, as was 
believed, papal authority to dispense him 
from his oath to the Provisions, dismissed 
Ely and restored the seal to Walter of Mer- 
ton (Wykes in A. M. iv. 129 ; Cal. Mot. Pat. 
p. 32 h). In 1262, hoTvever, he was made ; 
treasurer, on the death of John de Caux ' 
{Ann. Munst. in A. M. iii. 220) ; and in 1263 
the attempt at arbitration between the rival 
parties seems to have resulted in his reap- 
pointment as chancellor. On 1 Sept, he 
paid the king a fine of fifty marks to have 
the wardship of the heir and lands of Bald- 
win of Witsand (Kobbkts, JEsccerjpta e Mot. 
Fmm77i, ii. 403) : and on 18 Sept., when the 
king went abroad for a short time, the gi’eat 
seal remained in his charge, on the condition 
that he only signed ordinary vuits to which 
Hugh le Despenser, the justiciar, was the 
witness {Fcodera, i. 433). The same thing 
happened two months later, on Henry’s de- 
parture for the arbitration at Amiens {Cal. 
Mot. Pat. 33 h). In the middle of July he 
received the seals again {ih. p. 34), but he did 
not retain them much longer. Before October 
his name appears again as treasurer {ib. p. 
34) ; and on 31 Oct. he witnessed a charter 
in that capacity (Madox, Hist. Fxchequer^ ii. 
319). It seems probable that he was of a 
moderate or peaceable temper, for, though 
the nominee of the barons, he was not in any 
w^ay disgraced on the great triumph of the 
king’s party in 1265. Early in 1260 the 


death of A\ alter of Cantelupe [f|. v.] had left 
the see of M oreester vacant. Henrv, who 
had approved of Ely’s services, even when he 
was acting as baronial chancellor, made no 
opposition to his election to that bishopric. 
He was chosen on 9 May ; the election was 
confirmed on 19 June ; on 19 Sept, he was 
consecrated at Canterbury along with '^Ti- 
liam de Braose, bishop of Llandaft', by Arch- 
bishop Boniface, and a week later was so- 
lemnly enthroned in his cathedral. (These 
dates^are from the Worcester Annals in A.JL 
iv. 45b ; WxKES, zb. iv. 190, makes his con- 
secration Gn octavis Pentecostes the Win- 
chester and Waverley Annals both put it in 
September, as does the London Annals, in 
Stubbs, CAron. Fd. I and Fd. II, i. 75.) In 
August 1266 he was present at Kenilworth, 
and was one of the six elected by the king to 
aiTange terms for the submission of the disin- 
herited barons {Ann. Wav. in A. JL ii. 371 ; 
Ami.Fu?ist.ib. in. 24^). But early in 1268 the 
death ol J ohn Gervais, bishop of Winchester, 
at the papal court put, according to the re- 
ceived doctrine, the next presentation to that 
see in the hands of Clement IV, who, setting 
aside the election of Richard de la More by the 
chapter, translated Ely, to his great delight, to 
the rich and important vacancy. On 2 May 
the king accepted the papal nomination, anS 
on Whit-Sunday, 27 !^J-ay, the bishop was en- 
throned with great state in his new cathe- 
dral {Ami. Wig. inM. M. ii. 136 ; Wykes, ib. 
iv. 214). In 1269 he consecrated John le 
Breton to the see of Hereford at Waverley 
{Ann. Wint. ib. ii. 107). In 1270 he wit- 
nessed the act by which Edward, the king’s 
son, consigned his children to the care of 
Richard of Cornwall before starting on cru- 
sade {Fmdej'a, i. 484). In 1271 he made a 
visitation, first of his cathedral and then 
of his diocese ii. 110). In 1272 

he was one of the magnates who wTOte to 
Edward to announce his father’s death and 
his own peaceful succession {Fmdera, L 497). 
In May 1273 he joined "Walter, bishop of 
Exeter, in conferring the pallium on Arch- 
bishop Kilwardby, and immediately after the 
two bishops went to meet Edward I at Paris, 
on his return from the Holy Land {Ann. Win- 
ton. ii. 115). In November 1274 he magni- 
ficently entertained Ealwardby at Winches- 
ter and at Bittern {ib. ii. 118) ; and in the 
same year consecrated the sacred chrism at 
the Cistercian abbey of Waverley in Surrey, 
to which he was ever afterwards much at- 
tached. The monks record with pride that 
he afterwards ate with them in their refec- 
tory. In 1276 he entertained the king and 
queen at Winchester {Ann. Wig. iv. 469), 
In 1278 he was present when Alexander, 




king of Scots, performed liomage to the king 
at 'Westminster { Pari. JJ nts, i. 7). In the 
same year he dedicated the new church of the 
monks of Waverley, granting indulgences to 
all present and entertaining the whole as- 
sembly at his own cost (A7in. TVa v. ii. 390). In 
1279 he assisted at the consecration of John 
of Darlington, archbishop of Dablin, and at- 
tended and sent presents of game to Peck- 
ham’s enthronement {Beg. Bjjist. J. Beck- j 
Jiam^ sxix. xxx.) During nearly the whole 
of his episcopal rule at AVinchester he was 
engaged in an obstinate quarrel with his 
chapter. One of his first acts was, at the in- 
stance of the legate Ottobon, to restore as 
prior a certain A^alentine. In 1274 Andrew, 
the rival prior, endeavoured, at the head of 
an armed force, to restore himself to his 
old position. The bishop excommunicated 
the ofienders and placed the town under an 
interdict. A full inquiry by royal justices, 
before a jury, led to the imprisonment of the 
culprits; but so strong was the feeling among 
the monks in favour of Andrew, that the 
new prior, A'alentine, found his position un- 
tenable, and resigned in 1276. In great 
indignation Ely seized the prior’s manors ; 
but the mediation of royal commissioners 
resulted in A^alentine’s restoration for a time, 
with two episcopal nominees among the 
obedientaries of the house. But before long, 

‘ to show his power,’ Ely deposed A'alentine 
altogether, and appointed a Herman, John 
of Dureville, in his stead. The disgusted 
monks sought the protection of the Koman 
curia; but in 1278 the mediation of the 
abbots of Beading and Grlastonbury patched 
up a peace between Ely and his chapter. 
The bishop ‘ put away all rancour ’ and gave 
the kiss of peace to all the monks, except 
those stiU negotiating in the papal court 
against him. A little later troubles were re- 
newed, and the king thought it worth while , 
to take the priory in his own hands ; though 
at Christmas, when he held his court at AViii- 
chester, he resigned its custody to the bishop. 
Ely then made a clean sweep of the house, 
made Adam of Fareham the prior, and ap- 
pointed his partisans as obedientiaries. Tins 
secured his triumph for the rest of his life ; 
but years after his death the after-swell 
of the storm had not subsided {Beg. Epist. 
Beckham, in. 806, 837). But on 12 Eeb. 
1280 Ely died- His body was inteiTed in 
the church of Waverley Abbey, to which 
he had so long been a friend ; but his heart 
was deposited in his own cathedral. In his 
will he left considerable legacies to Wor- 
cester Cathedral {Ann. Wig. iv. 480). He 
had promised to assist in building the Fran- 
ciscan church at Southampton, and Peck- 


ham compelled his executors to respect his 
wishes [Beg. Epist. Beckham, i. 255). Ely 
is described by AA'ykes {A. JI. iv. 180) as a 
man of knowledge and prudence, remarkable 
both for elegance of character and literary 
proficiency. Fie is said to have been a bene- 
factor of the university of Cambridge. 

[Aimales Monastic!, ed. Luard, in Bolls Ser., 
and especially the Annals of Winchester, Wa- 
verley, Worcester, and Wykes, in the second 
and fourth volumes; Calendarium Botulornni 
Patentium ; Bymer’s Bcedera, vol. i., Becord 
edition ; Stubbs’s Chronicles of Ed-vrard I and 
Edward II, Bolls Series ; Martin’s Begistniin 
Epistolarum Johannis Beckham, Bolls Series ; 
Le Neve's Fasti Eccles. Angl. ed. Hardy, i. 3f50, ii. 
447, iii. 10, o2; Grodwin, De PrEesulibns ; Foss's 
Judges of England, ii. 315-16.] T. F. T. 

ELY, WHLLIAM (d. 1609), catholic di- 
vine, brother of Dr. Humphrey Ely [q. v.], 
j was born in Herefordshire, and educated at 
Brasenose College, Oxford. He graduated 
I B.A. in 1546, and M.A. in 1549 (Boase, 
Begister of the Univ. of Oxford, p. 212). In 
I 1552 he was ap^pointed one of the clerks of 
j the market. AVnen Cranmer was brought to 
the stake to be burnt at Oxford, he took leave 
of some of his friends standing by, and seeing 
Ely among them went to shake him hy the 
hand, hut the latter, drawing back, said it 
was not lawful to salute heretics, especially 
one who falsely returned to the opinions he 
had forsworn (Eoxe, Acts and MonumeJits, 
ed. Townsend, viii. 89). Ely entered into 
holy orders, supplicated for the degree of 
B.D. 21 June 1557, andhad a preaching license 
under the seal of the university 25 Nov. 1558. 
He was always a catholic at heart, though he 
conformed for a while ^ in hopes that thhigs 
would take another turn.’ In 1559 he was 
appointed the second president of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, by Sir Thomas Pope, its 
founder, but about 1563 he w'as removed from 
that office on account of his refusal to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the queen over the 
j church of England. Thereupon he retired to 
the continent, and on his return became a 
laborious missioner in his own county of Here- 
ford. At length being apprehended he was 
committed to IFereford gaol, where he spent 
the remainder of his life. In a report sent to 
the privy council in 1605 the high sheriff of 
Herefordshire says : ‘ Mr. Eli e, a prisoner there 
[at Hereford], is a setter forward of their [the 
■'esuits’] desperate designs with all his might, 
having such liberty as that he rideth up and 
down the country as he listes.’ He died in 
the prison at a gi’eat age in 1609, 'being then 
accounted by those of his persuasion a most 
holy confessor.’ Dodd says that ' his years and 
I strictness of his morals made him both fear’d 
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and respected, not only by those of his own 
persuasion, but by most others: who never 
durst utter anything unbecoming a Christian 
in his presence’ (^ChicrcJi Hist. ii. 71). 

[Wood’s Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), i. 739, Fasti, 
i. 153 ; Fuller’s Church Hist. (Brewer), iv. 241 ; 
Gillow’s Bibl. Diet.; Foleys Becords, iv. 370, 
453; Strype’s Cranmer, p. 389, folio; Wood’s 
Anuals (Gutch), pp. 126, 143 ; Wood’s Colleges 
and Halls (Gutch), pp. 538, 543.] T. C. 

ELYOT, SiE PJCHAHD (1450 P-1522), 
judge, was son of Simon Elyot, and grandson 
of IMichell Elyot. The family was closely 
associated with Colter, near Yeovil, Somer- 
setshire. His mother was Joan, daughter of 
John Bryce, alias Basset. He was practis- 
ing as an advocate in 1492 ; from 1498 to 
July 1511 he occupied, as receiver for the 
crown, the manor of Wansborough,W^iltshhe, 
the forfeited estate of Francis, lord Lovell, 
attainted in 1485. He was commissioner for 
the collection of an aid in Wiltshire in 1503, 
and in Michaelmas of that year became a ser- 
jeant-at-law, and soon afterwards attorney- 
general to the queen. Before this time he 
married his first wdfe, Alice Fynderne, niece 
of Sir Thomas Eyndenie, wEo was executed 
in 1460, and granddaughter of Sir "William 
F 3 mderiie of Childrey, Berkshire {d. 1440). 
He acted as judge of assize on the western cii- 
cuit from the opening years of the century ; 
was in the commission of the peace for Corn- 
wall in 1509 ; was appointed judge of the com- 
mon pleas, 26 April 1513, and was knighted 
before 1517. He was summoned to the first 
three parliaments of Henry Will’s reign ; 
helped to arbitrate with Wolsey and others 
in a land suit between the corporation of 
Norwich and the convent of Christchurch, 
andtook part in the preliminary investigation 
into the charges against Edward Stafford, 
duke of Buckingham, in 1521. Elyot died 
after February 1522. His will, proved 
26 May following, directs his body to be 
buried in Salisbury Cathedral, near which he 
owned property, but it is not known if this 
direction was carried out. By his first wife 
Elyot had two children, the famous Sir 
Thomas Elyot [q. v.], and Marjory, wife of 
Hobert, son of Sir G-eorge Futtenham of 
Sherfield, near Basingstoke. About 1512 
Elyot married his second wife, Elizabeth, 
widow of Hichar d F etiplace, and daughter and 
heiress of William Besilles, through whom he 
acquired property in Berkshire and Oxford- 
shire. His wdll contains many small be- 
quests to religious foundations throughout 
England. 

[Hr. H. H. S. Crofts’s full memoir of Sir 
Thomas Elyot prefixed to his edition of the 


Governour (1883), gives ail accessible informa- 
tion respecting Sir Bichard- His will is printed 
by Mr. Crofts, i. 309-16.] S. L. L. 

ELYOT, SiE THOMAS (1490 P-1546*), 
diplomatist and author, only son of Sir 
Bichard Elyot [q. v.], by his first wife, Alice 
Fynderne, was born before 1490. He was 
doubtless a native of Wiltshire, where his 
father held estates at Wansborough, Chalk, 
and Wiuterslow. According to his own 
account (Diet, pref.) he was educated at 
home, but his knowledge of Latin and 
Greek clearly dated from an early age. The 
tradition that he was a graduate either of 
St. Mary’s HaU, Oxford, or Jesus College, 
Cambridge, is unsupported by documentary 
evidence. A Thomas Eliett, or Eyllyott, of 
St. Mary’s Hall, was admitted B.A. in June 
1518, and B.C.L. 2G Aug. 1523 Z'niv. 
Reg. Oxf. Hist. Soc. i. 104, 131). Thomas 
Baker claims Elyot for Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, and says that he proceeded M. A. there 
in 1506-7. But the name is not an uncom- 
mon one, and the dates of all these degrees 
fail to harmonise with better ascertained 
facts in Elyot’s career. Before he was twenty 
he read with ‘ a worshipful physician ’ (pro- 
bably Linacre) tbe works of Galen and other 
medical writers (Castel of Selth, pref.) In 
1509 he accompanied his father on a visit to 
Ivy Church, where a gigantic skeleton had 
been imeartbed (Lelaxd, Collect, iv. 141). 
In 1511 he became clerk of assize on the 
western circuit, where his father was judge.^ 
The deaths of his father in 1522 and of 
Thomas Fynderne, a young cousin on his 
mother’s side, in 1523, put him in possession 
of much landed property, inclnding the es- 
tates of Combe (now Long Combe), near 
Woodstock, and the manors of Calton Parva 
and West CoBnle, Cambridgeshire. Elyot 
made Combe his chief residence, and was in 
the commission of the 3 eace for Oxfordshire 
in July 1622. Before "523 he attracted the 
notice of Cardinal Wolsey, vho,^ unsolicited, 
gave him in that year the post of clerk of the 
privy council, hut his patron neglected to 
]orovide for the payment of any salary. In 
November 1527 Elyot was sheriff of Oxford- 
shire and Berkshire, and in that capaci^ 
wrote to Thomas Cromwell (25 March 1527- 
1528) on some business which concerned the 
cardinal. This letter, in which Elyot sug- 
gests that Cromwell should visit him at 
Combe, is the first sign of an intimacy which 
increased rapidly in the foHcv^g years. Li 
1528 he resigned the clerkship of assize, and 
in June 1530 was deprived of the clerk- 
ship of the council. He ‘^was discharged, 
he writes, ‘ without any recompense, 
warded only with the order of knighthood, 
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lioiiourable and onerous, Laying mucli less to 
live on tLan before/ He became imme- 
diately afterwards a commissioner to in- 
quire into tbe possessions acquired in Cam- 
bridgesMre bv bis fallen patron, W olsey, since 
1523, 

In 1531 Elyot came before the world as 
an author. He then published his ‘ Bohe 
called the Groyernour,’ with a dedication to 
Henry THI. The work, a treatise on the 
education of statesmen, immediately acquired 
popularity at court, and it was doubtless to 
the increase of reputation which it brought 
that Elyot’s appointment as ambassador to 
the court of Charles Y was due. On 4 Sept. 
1531, Chappuys, the imperial ambassador in 
England, described Elyot as ^ a gentleman 
of 700 or 800 ducats of rent, formerly in the 
cardinal’s service, now in that of the lady 
(Anne Boleyn) who has promoted him to this 
charge.^ His instructions, dated 7 Oct. 1531, 
chiefly deal with the necessity of obtaining 
the emperor’s assent to Henry VIH’s divorce 
from Catherine of Arragon. He was also 
privately directed to assist Stephen Vaughan, 
the English agent at Antwerp, in his search 
for William Tyndale, who was in that city. 
Elyot remained abroad for a few months only, 
and his diplomatic efforts came to little. He 
complained bitterly that his letters home 
were unanswered, and that he received the 
inadequate allowance of twenty shillings a 
"w eir b- e was forced to spend at least 
forty shillings. On 5 June 1532 Chappuys 
saw Elyot in Loudon, and reported to the 
imperial court that he was courting him as 
much as possible ‘ for the better success of 
the queen’s cause.’ There can be no doubt 
that Elyot’s sympathies were at the time 
with Catherine, and that he strongly urged 
the English ministers to keep on peaceful 
terms with Charles V. 

According to Burnet and Strype, Elyot was 
engaged on diplomatic business in Home in 
September 1532, but this is proved to be an 
error (Ckofts, xci-xciii.) On 18 Yov. 1532, 
and again on 8 Dec., Elyot made fruitless 
appeals to Cromwell to procure his release 
Irom the office of sheriff of Cambridgeshire, 
to which he had been appointed for a second 
time. Both in 1533 and 1534 Elyot was 
busy at literary work, and he announced his 
intention in the latter year of devoting him- 
self to it exclusively. But in 1535 he again 
became ambassador to Charles V. In all 
probability he left England in May, and 
joined the emperor at Barcelona, whence he 
proceeded with him, on the expedition to 
Tunis. He seems to have been in the em- 
peror’s suite at Naples at the end of the year, 
and there learned j£rom the emperor himself 


the nev & of the execution of his friend Sir 
Thomas More, which took place on 6 Jnlv 
1535 (Y ILLIA.3I Ropee, Life of Sir T. More ) 
Elyot was home at Combe in 1536. A pro- 
clamation was then issued demandino* the 
surrender^ of all papist publications, and of 
one of Fisher’s sermons. Elyot wrote to 
Cromwell acknowledging that he had a large 
library, and that he had purchased a copv of 
the prohibited sermon, but he did not know 
where it was, and he denied that bis books 
were of the character denounced in the pro- 
clamation. In a second letter to Cromwell 
of about the same date (July 1536), Elyot 
while complaining that his religion was need- 
lessly suspected, admitted that ' the amity 
between me and Sir Thomas More’ was 
‘ usque ad aras,’ but he insisted that he had 
accepted the reformed doctrine. He entreats 
that adequate payment should be made him 
in consideration of his diplomatic and other 
official services, for whicu he had received 
no reward. In 1536 and 1537 he began 
his Latin-English dictionary ; Henry VIII 
lent him books and encouraged him to perse- 
vere when doubts of bis capacity made him 
anxious to relinquish it. It was issued in 
lo38. In lo40 Elyot took part in the re- 
ception of Anne of Oleves at Blackheath, and 
on 14 May of the same year bought of Crom- 
well the manors of Carleton and Y’illing- 
ham, Cambridgeshire. Cromwell was at- 
tainted before the purchase was complete, 
and the property reverted to the crown, but 
it was re-granted to Elyot 4 Aug. He was 
M.P. for Cambridge in 1542 (Willis, Not. 
Pari. i. 190), and sheriff of Cambridgeshire 
and Huntingdonshire November 1544. He 
died 20 March 1546, and was buried in Carle- 
ton church. A monument was erected to 
his memory, but it is now destroyed. Elyot left 
no will and no children. His heir was Ri- 
chard Puttenham, elder son of his sister Mar- 
jory. A portrait by Holbein in the YTnd- 
sor collection was engraved by Bartolozzi. 

Elyot married, after 1522, Margaret, daugh- 
ter of John Abarrow, of North Charford, 
Hampshire. A portrait of her by Holbein 
is now at Y^indsor Castle. After Elyot’s 
death she married Sir James Dwyer. She 
was buried at Great Staughton, Hunting- 
donshire, 26 Aug. 1560. 

Elyot’s literary work, although it exhibits 
no striking originality, illustrates the wide 
culture and erudition of Henry VIII’s court. 
Political philosophy and the theory of educa- 
tion chiefly interested him. His views were 
borrowed from the foreign writers of the Re- 
naissance. Erasmus’s influence is plainly dis- 
cernible. Pico della Mirandola, Francesco 
Patrizi the elder, and other less-known 
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Italian antliors were familiar to him. His 
intimate friends included Sir Thomas More 
and Roger Ascham. As a Greek scholar who 
first translated part of Isocrates into Eng- 
lish, and as an early student of both Greek 
and Latin patristic literature, he well de- 
serves to he remembered. That he should 
have written all his books in his native lan- 
guage gives him a high place among the 
pioneers of English prose literature. His 
style is clear, although its literary flavour is 
thin. His fame as a translator lived through 
Elizabeth’s reign. Nashe the satirist writes 
that ‘ Sir Thomas Elyot’s elegance in transla- 
tion did sever itself from all equals.’ 

AH Elyot’sbooks issued in his lifetime were 
published in London by Thomas Berthelet. 
They are as follows: 1. ^The Boke named 
the Gouernour, deuised by Sir Thomas Elyot, 
knight,’ 1531, 1534, 1537, 1546, 1557, 1565, 
and 1580, dedicated to Henry VHI. The 
twofold object of the work was ‘ to instruct 
men in such virtues as shall be expedient for 
them, which shall have authority in a weal 
public, and to educate those youths that 
‘lereafter may be deemed worthy to be go- 
vernors.’ Much is borrowed from Patrizi’s 
^Be Regno Sc Regis Institutione ’ (Paris, 
1518), from Erasmus’s ‘ Institutio Principis 
Ohristiani,’ and Pontano’s ^l)e Principe.’ 
The latest edition, a reprint of the 1531 issue, 
was carefully edited by Mr. H. H. S. Crofts 
in 1883. 3. ‘ Pasquil the Playne,’ 1533 and 
1540, a prose dialogue between Pasquil, 
Gnatho, and Harpocrates on the advantages 
of loquacity and silence. Gnatho advocates 
the former, Harpocrates the latter, and Pas- 
quil, who takes a neutral side, indulges in 
some severe satire. The work, which opens 
with a quotation from ^Eschylus, may have 
been suggested by the ^ Dialogus Marphorii 
et Pasquilli,’ issued at Rome about 1553, a 
copy of which Bonner sent as a gift to Crom- 
well 24 Dec. 1532. No copy of either the 
first or second edition is in the British Mu- 
seum (CoLLiEB, Bihliog. Cat. i. 254 ; Ams, 
Typ. Antiq. hi. 307). 3. ^ Of the Rnowledge 
waich maketh a Wise Man,’ 1533 and 1534, 
a m-ose dialogue, on philosophical topics, be- 
tween Plato and Aristippus, suggested by 
a perusal of Diogenes Laertius’s account of 
Plato. A letter to Honor, second wife of 
Arthur Plantagenet, Viscount Lisle, is printed 
at the close of the volume. 4. ^A Swete 
and devoute Sermon of Holy Saynt Ciprian 
of the Mortalitie of Man ; ’ ‘ The Rules of 
a Christian Lyfe, made by Pic us, Erie of 
Mirandula,’ 1534, two tracts, dedicated to 
Susan, wife of John Ryngstone, a daughter 
of the Richard Fetiplace whose widow was 
the second wife of Elyot’s father. Cyprian’s 


sermon was doubtless translated from Eras- 
mus s edition (Basle, 1520). o. ^ The Doc- 
trine of Princes, made by the noble oratour 
Docrates,^ and translated out of Greke in to 
Englishe,’ London, 1534, a translation of the 
Oration to Nicocles. 6. * The Castel nf 

lo80 (r), 1595.^ No copy of the first edition, 
assigned to 1534 and stated to have been 
dedicated to Cromwell, is now known. A 
letter to Cromwell in Harl. MS. 6989, No. 2*1 , 
^^^tended as a dedicat orv epistle, 
and cpnot be dated later than lo34. The 
book is a medical treatise of prescriptions for 
various ailments, and Elyot gives an account 
of the disorders from which he himself suf- 
fered. The fact that it was written in Ens"- 
lish by one who was not a doctor roused 
much wrath on the part of the medical pro- 
fession. Elyot replied to his medical critics 
in a preface to the edition of 1541. The 
treatise was very popular till the close of the 
century. 7. ^ The Bankette of Science,’ Lon- 
don, 1539, 1542, 1545, 1557, a collection of 
moral sayings chiefly from the fathers. 8. ^The 
Dictionary of Syr T. Eliot, knyght,’ London, 
fol. 1538 and 1545, Latin-English. The copy 
]Dresented by Elyot to Cromwell is at the 
British Mnseum, and wuth it there is a long 
Latin letter by Elyot to Cromw^ell. An edi- 
tion revised by Thomas Cooper (1517 .^-1594 ) 
[q.^ V.] appeared with the title ^ Bibliotheca 
Eliotse’ in 1550, 1552, and 1559. 9. The Edu- 
cation or Bringinge np of Children, translated 
out of Plutarche,’ London, n.d. 4to. This book 
is mentioned in the ‘ Image of Governance ’ 
(1540), and is therefore earlier than 1540. 
The ^ British Museum Catalogue ’ dates it 
cnnjecturally in 1535. 10. ^ The Defence of 
Good Women,’ London, 1545, a dialogue be- 
tween Caninnis, Candidas, and QueenZenobla. 
11. ^ The Image of Governance, compiled of 
the actes and sentences notable of the moste 
noble Emperour Alexander Severus, late 
translated out of Greke into Englyshe/ Lon- 
don, 1540, 1544, 1549, and (by William Seres) 
1556 ; compiled from notes made in 1529 and 
1530, while wnriting the ^ Govemour.’ These 
notes were partly translated, according to 
Elyot, from a Greek manuscript by Eucolpius, 
the Emperor Alexander Severns’s secretary. 
This manuscript had been lent to> Elyot by a 
gentleman of Naples named Pudericus or 
Poderico. To the translation Elvot added 
extracts from other authors, both Latin and 
Greek, dealing with the duties of rulers. 
The subject resembles that of Guevara’s 
‘ Libro Aureo,’ translated bv Lord Berners 
[see Bouechiee, JoHit, second Baeo^t Bek- 
OTiiEs] in 1533. William W otton [q. v.] en- 
deavoured to convict Elyot of plagiarism. 


from Guevara and other vrriters, and as- 
serted that the statement that it had been 
translated from a Greek manuscript bv Eu- 
colpius was false. Dr. Humphrey Hody 
denied with equal vigour that Elyot could 
have had any direct acquaintance with Eu- 
colpius’s writings {Treatise 07i Septuagint). 
A careful perusal of Elyot’s preface and text 
acquits Elyot of W otton’s and Hody’s charges. 
Elvot’s preface contains a list of his previous 
works. 12. Howe one may take profyte of 
his enmyes, translated out of Plutarche/ 
London, n.d. Since no mention is made of 
this work in ‘ The Image,' it is probably to he 
dated after 1540, although the British Mu- 
seum Catalosfue siig'gests the date 1535. To 
fill up some blank pages at the end Elyot 
added * The Maner to chose and cheryshe a 
friende,’ a collection of ‘ sayings ’ from clas- 
sical authors. Berthelet reprinted the two 
pieces with the ^ Table of Cebes,’ a transla- 
tion by Sir Erancis Poyntz. 13. ‘ A Preser- 
vative agaynste Deth/ London, 1545, dedi- 
cated to Sir Edvrard hlorth, a collection of 
passages from Scripture and the fathers. 

jkscham writes in his Toxophilus ^ (1545) 
that Elyot told him ‘ he had a worcke in hand 
■which he nameth Be rebus memorabihbus 
Angli®.”’ This book, if completed, was, so far 
as our present information goes, never pub- 
lished. A manuscript belonging to G. F.^Wil- 
braham, esq., of DelamereHouse, Chester, gives 
an account of ^ commendable deedes’ concern- 
ing Chester, and among the authors whom the 
writer says he has consulted is ^ Sir Thomas 
Ehot, his chronicle of the description of 
Brettaine.’ It is quite possible that Hollins- 
hed or Harrison may have had access to such 
a manuscript. Eight lines, translated into 
English from Horace’s ^ Ars Poetica,’ are at- 
tributed to Elyot by T^Tlliam Webbe in his 
^ Discourse of English Poetry.’ 

[Mr. H. H. S. Crofts collects all the informa- 
tion in his long introduction to his valuable edh 
tion of the Governour (1883). He prints Elyot’s 
letters to Cromwell there, and an interesting 
despatch addressed to the Duke of Horfolk while 
on his first embassy. See also Cooper’s Athense 
Cantabr. i. 89 ; Letters andPapers of Henry VHI, 
ed. Brewer and Gairdner; Brit.Mus. Cat.; Wood’s 
Athense Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 150 ; Enller’s Worthies ; 
Strjpe’s Memorials.] S. L. L. 

ELYS, EBMUMB (/. 1707), divine and 
poet, was born at Haccombe, Devonshire, in 
or about 1634, being the son of Edmund 
Elys, rector of East Allington in the same 
county, by his wife Ursula, daughter of John 
Carew of Haccombe. After receiving some 

K iminary instruction from William Hay- 
at Exeter, he entered Balliol College, 
ord, as a commoner in Lent term 1651, 


wasyidmitt ed probationer fellow of that house 
29 Mov. 1655, having taken his B.A. degree 
on 16 Oct. previously, and proceeded M.A. 
11 J une 1658. _ He resigned his fellowsliip 
l_Mov. 1659, in which year he succeeded 
his father in the rectory of East Allington. 
Waiting in 1707 he refers to his father’s death 
as haying involved him Gn a labyrinth of 
afflictions ; some of them lie hard upon me 
to this day.’ During 1659 he adds : ‘ I was 
made a prisoner toMajorBlackmore in Exeter 
upon suspicion (of what I was not falsly sus- 
pected) that I was a close enemy to the Com- 
mon ‘Wealth of England, and that I desir’d 
the prosperity of a design to destroy it by an 
insurrection, &c.’ In 1666 other ^ prodigious 
afflictions fell on me ’ ( The Quiet Soul, 2nd 
ed.) His living w^as under sequestration in 
1677, and he found himself ^ forced to abs- 
cond about London.’ In 1680 he wms con- 
fined in the Hing’s Bench and other prisons. 
On the accession of 'WilHam III, Elys, for 
refusing to take the oaths, wms deprived of 
his rectory. He retired to Totnes, where he 
was living in 1707, aged 72, a martyr to 
asthma (z7;.) Elys was learned and well- 
meaning, hut his fantastic mode of living and 
writing drew down on him the ridiciSe of 
those whom he wished to convince. xAdthough 
he does not appear ever to have joined the 
society, he was a warm friend of the quakers, 
whose principles he defended in numerous 
leaflets. A list of these pieces, which were 
mostly printed at quaker presses, will be 
found in Joseph Smith’s ^ List of Friends’ 
Books,’ i. 572-5. His poems present a series 
of tiresome conceits strung together in exe- 
crable rhythm. He is author of: 1. ^Bia 
Poemata : Poetick Eeet standing upon Holy 
Ground ; or, Verses on certain Texts of Scrip- 
ture. W^ith Epigrams, &c. By E. E.,’ 8vo, 
London, 1055. 2. ^ An Alphabet of Elegiack 
Groans upon the truly lamented Beath of 
that Hare Exemplar of Youthful Piety, John 
Eortescue, of the Inner Temple, Esquire. By 
E. E.,’4to, London, 1 656. 3. ^ Bivine Poems. 
With a short description of Clrristian Magna- 
nimity. ByE.E.,’ Svo, Oxford, 1658. 4. ^Slis- 
cellanea : sive Meditationes, Orationes,’ &c., 
Svo, [? Oxford] 1658 ; another edition, en- 
larged, 4to, Oxford, 1662. 5. ‘The Quiet 
Soul ; or, The Peace and Tranquilhty of a 
Christian’s Estate. Set forth in two Sermons 
[on Matt. xi. 29],’ Oxford, 1659 ; 2nd eHtion, 
Exeter, 1707, 4to. 6. ‘An Exclamation to 
all those that love the Lord Jesns in sincerity, 
against an Apology written by an ingenious 
person [Thomas Sprat] for Mr. Cowley’s las- 
civious and prophane verses. By a dutiful 
son of the Church of England,’ 4to, London, 
1670. 7. ‘ Onmes qui audiunt Evangelium, 
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idqiie verum agnoscunt, sunt gratiae et salutis 
capaces. Thesis in Academia Oxoniensi ex- 
plicata 166^ : cui accesserunt animadversiones 
in aliqua Jansenii atque etiam Calvini dog- 
mata yeritati praedictae ad versa/ 8vo, London, 
1677. 8. ^ A Vindication of the Doctrine con- 
cerning the Light ^dthin, against the Objec- 
tions of George Keith in his Book entituled 
The Deism of W. Penn and his Brethren ex- 
pos’d,” ’ 4to, London, 1699. Other tracts in 
answer to Keith. 9. ‘Socinianismiispuriispn- 
tns Antichristiardsmus : sen omnimodoa So- 
cinianismiiniquitatis demonstratio,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1701. 10. ^Animadversiones in aliqua 
Philippi Limburgii Dogmata,^ 8vo, London, 
1702. 11. h^nimadversiones in aliqua C. Jan- 
senii, Guilielmi Twissi, Kichardi Baxteri, et 
Gerardi de Vries, Dogmata, quae Doctrinjn 
Evangelic® de Benevolentia Divina Homini- 
bus per Christum exhibita advertantur,’ 8vo, 
London, 1706. Elys republished ^ The Opinion 
of Mr. Perkins and Mr. Bolton and others con- 
cerning the Sport of Cock-fighting,’ 4to, Ox- 
ford, 1660, in order to show that such sport Gs 
not a recreation meet for Christians, though so 
commonly used by those wdio own that name ’ 
(printed also in ^ Harleian Miscellany,’ vol. vi. 
eds. 1744, 1808). He also edited in 1694 
^Letters on Several Subjects’ by Dr. Henry 
More, of whose 'writings he was an enthusi- 
astic admirer and with whom he frequently 
con’esponded. 

His portrait, at the age of twenty-eight, 
was engraved by Eaithorne, 1662. 

[Wood’s Athen® Oxon. eel. Bliss, iv. 470-5 ; 
Wood’s Pasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 186, 214 ; Gran- 
ger’s Biog. Hist, of England, 2nd ed. hi. 298 ; 
Evans’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits, i. 112,] 

G. G. 

EMEKSOH, WILLIAM (1701-1782), 
mathematician, the son of Dudley Emerson, 
a schoolmaster, was born at Hurworth, Dur- 
ham, on 14 May 17 01 . He was fii’st educated 
by his father and a curate who boarded in 
the house, and "was afterwards sent to school 
at Kew'castle, and then at York. Keturning 
to Hur'worth, he took pupils, but possessing 
no gift of teaching, and his temper being 
warm, he soon lost them, and determined to 
live on the income of 70Z. or 80^. left him by 
his father. Though by no means studious as 
a boy, he now devoted himself entirely to 
the study of mathematics, but not till 1749 
did he publish his treatise on ‘ Fluxions,’ the 
first of a series of books, a list of which will 
be found below. In 17& he walked to Lon- 
don to arrange with Nourse, the publisher, 
for a regular course of mathematical manuals 
for young students, and the publication of 
these followed in rapid succession. They 


were fairlysiiccessful, for Emerson, though he 
possessed no originating power, had a com- 
prehensive grasp of all existing knowledge 
m all branches of his subject : but thev were 
toimd too advanced for their aBeo-ed pur- 
pose, the explanations and demonstrations 
Demg tar too concise to be readilv under- 
stood by the young. Vliile staying in Lon- 
don, Emerson resided ^ with a watchmaker 
that he might learn his trade, in which, in 
comrnon with all branches of practical me- 
chanics, he took a keen interest. He was 
accustomed to make for himself all instru- 
rnents required for the illustration of big stu- 
dies, and^he^ constructed for his wife an ela- 
borate spinning-wheel, a drawing of which is 
inserted in his 'Mechanics’ (fig. 191). His 
knowledge extended to the theory of music, 
and though he was but a poor performer, his 
services 'were much in request for the tuning 
of harpsichords, as also for the cleaning of 
clocks. His favourite amusement was fish- 
ing, and he would frequently stand up to his 
midHe in water for hours“ together. The 
studied eccentricity of his dress produced a 
belief that he dealt m magic, and he professed 
to be rnuch annoyed at the frequenev with 
which his advice was sought for the discovery 
of secrets. His manner and address were ex- 
tremely uncouth, and though he could talk 
well on almost any subject, he was very posi- 
tHe and impatient of contradiction. He de- 
clined to become a member of the Ptoyal So- 
ciety, because, as he said, Gt was a d — d hard 
thing that a man should burn so many far- 
thing candles as he had done, and then have 
to pay so much a year for the honour of 
F.RS. after his name.’ Towards the end of 
his life he suffered much from stone, of which 
he e'ventually died on 20 May 1782. He had 
married in 1732 or 1733 a niece of Dr. John- 
son, at that time rector of Hurworth, but 
had no children. In addition to his books, 
Emerson was a frequent contributor to the 
'Ladies’ Diary,’ the 'Palladium,’ the 'Mis- 
cellanea Cm-iosa Matbematica,’ and other pe- 
riodicals, in which be wrote over various sig- 
natures, among them being 'Merones,’ 'Kichol 
Dixon,’ and ' Pbilofluentimechanalgegeomas- 
trolongo.’ He also carried on a long contro- 
versy in the ' Gentleman’s Magazine ’ with 
an anonymous correspondent, who attacked 
his views on astronomy (Gent Mag, xli. 113, 
349, 398, 490, 538, Hii. 74). Dr. Morgan 
{Arithmetical Boohs, p. 78) remarks that 
Emerson was as much overrated as Thomas 
Simpson was undeixated. The folio-wing is 
a list of Emerson’s 'publications: 1. 'Fluxions/ 
1749, 3rd edit., en'.arged, 1768. 2. ' The Pro- 
jection of the Sphere,’ 17 49. 3. ' Elements of 
Trigonometry,’ 1749, 2nd edit., 1764. 4. 'Prin- 
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ciples of Medianiclis,’ 1758, Sth^edit., 182o. 

5 .* The Doc trine of Proport ions/ 1/ 63. 6. Ele- 
ments of Geometry, 1/63, new edit., 1/9-4. 

7 ^ The Method of Increments/ 17 63. 8. ^ Cy- 
ciomathesis/ 1763, '2nd edit., 1770. 9. ‘ Trea- 
tise on Algebra,’ 1764. 10. ^ Navigation,’ 

1764. 11. ‘ The Arithmetic of Inhnite^,’ 

1767. 12. ^ Elements ofConic Sections/ 1767. 
13. ^Elements of Optics/ 1768. 14. Per- 
spective/ 1768. 15. ' The Laws of Centri- 

petal and Centrifugal Eorce,’ 1769. 16. ‘^he 
Art of Surveying or Measuring Land,’ 1770. 
17. ' Calculation, Libration, and Mensuration,’ 
1770. 18. mhronology,’1770. 19. dialling/ 
1770. 20. ‘ The Doctrine of Combinations, 
Permutations, and Composition of Quanti- 
ties/ 1770. 21 . ' The Mathematical Principles 
of Geography,’ 1770. 22. ^ A short Comment 
on Sir f . Ne^on’s Principia,” ’ 1770. 23. ^ A 
System of Astronomy/ 1770. 24. ^ Miscel- 

lanies,’ 1776. 25. ' Tracts, with a Memoir of 
the Author by W.Bowe/ 1794. 

[W. Bowe’s Some Account of the Life of W. 
Emerson, Lond. 1793 ; Hutton’s Phil, and Math. 
Diet. i. 471 ; Gent. Mag. Ixiii. 610 ; Brit. Mus. 
and Bodleian Catalogues.] A. Y. 

EMERY, EDWARD (c?. 1850 ?), nu- 
mismatist, under whose direction the noto- ' 
rious imitations of coins known as ^ Emery’s 
forgeries ’ were produced, was a coin-collector 
and coin-dealer living in London. He is said 
to have belonged to ^a respectable family,’ 
and to have been well off. He engaged an 
engraver at considerable expense to manu- 
facture dies of rare English and Irish coins, 
and some of the specimens struck off from 
these dies sold for targe sums. The forgeries 
were in the market during the summer of 
1842, but they were exposed in the 'Times ’ 
and in the ' Numismatic Chronicle.’ Before 
the end of that year Emery (or his engraver) 
was obliged to surrender the dies, which were 
then cut through the centre and thus ren- 
dered useless. Emery’s forgeries are penny 
of Edward VI, with portrait; shillings of 
Edward VI with false countermarks of port- 
cullis and greyhound ; jeton or coin of Lady 
Jane Grey as queen of England ; half-crown 
and shilhng of Philip and Mary ; gold ' rial ’ 
of Mary I ; groats and half-groats of Mary I 
(English and Irish), and probably others. 
The forgeries are clever, though the lettering 
is not successful. After 1842 Emery is be- 
lieved to have left London in debt, and to 
have died at Hastings about 1850. 

[Hawkins’s MedaUic Illustrations of Brit. Hist., 
ed. Franks and Grueber, i. 63, 64, ii. 725, from 
information supplied by the late W. Webster, 
the London coin-dealer; Numismatic Chron. (old 
«er.), V. 159, 160, 202, 203, where the Times of 


19 July 1842 is quoted; Emery’s forgeries in 
Brit. Mus.] Vy. W. 

EMERY, JOHN (1777— 1822), actor, w’as 

born at Sunderland 22 Sept. 1777, and ob- 
tained a rudimentary education at Eccles- 
held in the West Riding of Yorkshire. His 
father, Mackle Emery {d. 18 May 1825), was a 
country actor, and his mother, as Mrs. Emerv, 
sen., appeared 6 July 1802 at the Haymarket 
as Dame Ashfield in Morton’s ' Speed the 
Plough/ and subsequently played at Covent 
Garden. Emery was brought up for a musi- 
cian, and when twelve years of age was in 
the orchestra at the Brighton theatre. At 
this house he made his first appearance as 
Old Crazy in the farce of ' Peeping Tom.’ 
John Bernard [q. y.] says that in the summer 
of 1792 Mr. and Mrs. Emery and their son 
John, a lad of about seventeen, who olayed a 
fiddle in the orchestra and occasiona Jy went 
on in small parts, were with him at Teign- 
mouth, again at Dover, 'where young Emery 
played country boys, and again in 1793 at 
Plymouth. Bernard claims to have been the 
means of bringing Emery on the stage, and 
tells {^Retrospections, ii. 257) an amusing story 
concerning the future comedian. After play- 
ing a short engagement in Yorkshire with 
Tate Wilkinson, who predicted his success, he 
was engaged to replace T. Knight at Covent 
Garden, 'where he was first seen, 21 Sept. 
1798, as Frank Oatland in Morton’s ' A 
Cure for the Heartache.’ Lovegold in the 
' Miser,’ Oldcastle in the ' Intriguing Cham- 
bermaid,’ AbelDrugger in the "Tobacconist/ 
an alteration by Francis Gentleman of Jon- 
son’s ' Alcbymist/ and many other parts fol- 
lowed. On 13 June 1800 he appeared for 
the first time at the Haymarket as Zekiel 
Homespun in the ' Heir-at-Law,’ a character 
in the line he subsequently made his own. 
At Covent Garden, 11 Feh. 1801 , he was the 
original Stephen Harrowby in Colman’s 
' Poor Gentleman.’ In 1801 he played at the 
Haymarket Clod in the ' Young Quaker ’ 
of O’Keeffe, Farmer Ashfield in ' Speed the 
Plough,’ and other parts. From this time 
until his death he remained at Covent Gar- 
den, with the exception of playing at the 
English Opera House, 16 Aiig. ifel, as Giles 
in the ' Miller’s Maid,’ an unprinted comic 
opera founded on one of the rural tales of 
Blomfield, and attributed to Waldron. For 
a time he was kept to old men. His repu- 
tation was, however, established in country 
men, in which he had an absolute and un- 
disputed supremacy. He was the original 
Danin Colman’s 'John Bull,’ 5 March 1803; 
Tyke in Morton’s ' School of Reform,’ 15 Jan. 
1805 ; Ralph Hempseed in Oolman’s 'X YZ,’ 
11 Dec. 1810; Dandie Dinmont in Terry’s 
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^ Guy Mannering/ 12 Marcli 181G ; and Kat- 
cliff in Terry’s ^ Heart of Midlothian / 17 April 
1819. Of many other characters in different 
lines Emery was the first exponent, and the 
number of parts he assumed was very great. 
His last performance was Edie Ochiltree in 
^ The Antiquary/ 29 June 1822. On 25 July 
1822 he died of inflammation of the lungs in 
Hyde Street, Bloomsbury, and was buried 
1 Aug. in a vault in St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 
On 5 Aug. 1822, under the patronage of the 
Duke of York, the ^ Rivals ’ and ‘ Belles 
without Beaux,’ with a concert, were given 
at Covent Garden for the benefit of the aged 
parents and widow with seven children of 
the late Mr. Emery. An address by Oolman 
was spoken by Bartley, and a large sum was 
realised. 

Tyke was Emery’s great part, in which he 
left no successor. He was excellent in some 
Shakespearean ]parts. Of his Barnardine in 
'Measure for Measure’ Genest, a reserved 
critic, says, ' Emery looked and acted inimi- 
tably.’ His Caliban and Silence in ‘King 
Henry IV ’ were excellent. His Ralph in 
the 'Maid of the Mill,’ Dougal in 'Bob Roy/ 
Hodge in ‘ Love in a Village,’ Winter in the 
I Steward,’ Sam Sharpset, John Lump, Andrew 
in 'Love, Law, and Physic’ w’-ere unsurpass- 
able performances. In" the 'Kew Monthly 
Magazine,’ October 1821, a writer, assumably 
Talfoui'd, says Emery ' is one of the most real, 
hearty, and fervid of actors. He is half a 
Mimden. ... He has the pathos but not the 
humour, the stoutness but not the strange- 
ness, the heart but not the imagination of 
the greatest of living comedians. ... To be 
half a M unden is the highest praise we can 
give to any other actor, short of a Kean or a 
Macready.’ Ilazlitt says of his acting: 'It 
is impossible to praise it sufficiently because 
there is never any opportunity of finding fault 
it’ {Critidsms and jSmnmtk Essays^ 
8/ -8), and Leigh Hunt says he does not 
linqw one of his rustic characters ' in which 
he is not altogether excellent and almost per- 
feet ’ ( Critical Essays, 106 ) . In the ' London 
Magazine,’ iii, 517, his Tyke is declared in- 
imitable, and his acting is said to remind the 
writer of a bottle of old port, and to possess ' a 
fine rough and mellow flavour that forms an 
irresistible attraction.’ Gilliland’s ' Dramatic 
Synopsis/ 1804, p. 107, says Mr. Emery’s 
delineation of Orson in the 'Iron Chest’ is 
‘ a fine pictme of savage nature characterised 
by a peculiar justice of colouring.’ Emery 
was about five feet nine inches, robustly built, 
mth a light complexion and light blue eyes. 
He looked like one of his own farmers, sano* 
weU with a low tenor voice, composed the 
music and words of a few songs, and for his 
TOI, XVII. 


benefit wrote annually comic effusions, one of 
I winch, a song entitled ' York, you’re wanted/ 

' a long reputation. ‘ He had con- 

siderable powers of painting, and exhibited 
between 1801 and 1817 nineteen pictures, 
mieny sea pieces, at the Royal Academv. 
lie was a shrewd observer, an amusing com- 
pauion,^ and a keen sportsman, verv fond 
of driving four-in-hand. L'nfortunatelv he 
diank to excess, and was never so happy as 
when in the ^ society of jockeys and pua-ilists. 
He married in 1802 a Miss Anne Thompson, 
tlie dau^titBr of a tradosmaii in tliQ 
No less than seven portraits of him in various 
characters, of which four are by Dewilde, and 
one, presenting him with Liston, Mathews, 
and Blanchard in ' Love, Law, and Phvsic/ 
h} Clint, are in the Mathews collection in 
the Garrick Club. 

[Books cited ; Genest’ s Account of tlie Stage ; 
Oxberry’s Dramatic Biog. yol. ii.; Thespian 
Diet. ‘ Gilliland s Dramatic Mirror ; The Drama, 
1821, vol. i. ; Graves’s Diet, of Artists, 1SS4; 
Reminiscences of Thomas Dibdin, 1827, vol. ii.l 

’ j ^ 

EMERY, SAMUEL ANDERSON 

{181/— 1881), actor, the son of John Emerv 
[q. V.], was born in Hyde Street, Blooms*'- 
bury, 10 Sept. 1817. He was educated at 
Bridport Hall, Edmonton, under "W. Fitch, 
who, besides being a schoolmaster, was lessee 
of the City Theatre, Milton Street. On leav- 
ing school he was placed with his uncle, John 
Thompson, an Lish provision dealer, and be- 
came also clerk to a stockbroker, and subse- 
quently to a jeweller and goldsmith. In 
May 1834 he appeared at the Queen’s Thea- 
tre, Tottenham Street (then known as the 
Eitzroy), in his father’s character of Dan in 
'John Bull.’ This led to an engagement, 
and under the name of Anderson he plaved 
1 at the same house as Robin Roughhead, and 
assumably in other parts. He then engaged 
at HuR with Downe, the manager of the 
York circuit, proceeded in 1835 to Edinburgh 
under Murray, and played in various smaU 
Scotch houses. He then became established in 
Liverpool, and for several years played there^ 
at Manchester, Chester, and neighbouring 
towns. As Giles in the ' ^Miller’s Maid/ and 
Lovegold in the ' Miser,’ he made, 18 AprO. 
1843, at the Lyceum, his first appearance in 
London. He was engaged by Henry "Wal- 
lack for Covent Garden, and appeared there 
19 Oct. 1843 as Fixture in 'A Roland for an 
Oliver.’ Here, through the intended ven- 
geance of some stage carpenter whose schemes 
he frustrated, his life is said to have been at- 
tempted. In 1844 he was at the Lyceum 
under the Keeleys. In such parts as Jonas 
Chuzzlewit, Will Fern in the ' Chimes/ Peery- 
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bingle in the ‘ Crichet on the Hearth/^ and 1 
Antony Latonr in the ^Creole’ of Shirley i 
Brooks, he established his reputation. He ! 
then joined Leigh Murray at the Olympic, ; 
was stage-manager for Charles Shepherd at | 
the Surrey, and went in 1850 to Drury Lane, i 
then under Mr. Anderson. He played at 
yarious country houses during the summer, j 
and at Drury Lane was seen in many parts, i 
chiedy in his father’s line. Dandie Dinmont, 
Silky, Baillie hTicol J aryie, Autolycus, Touch- 
stone, the Gravedigger, Miramont in the ; 

^ Elder Brother,’ Sam in ‘ Eaising the Wind,’ 
Gihbie in the ‘Wonder,’ Harrop in ‘Mary 
the Maid of the Inn,’ &c., were all taken 
about this period. He then joined B. Web- 
ster of the Haymarket and Adelphi. At 
the Olympic in 1853 under A. "Wigan he 
was the original Louche in Tom Taylor’s 
‘Plot and Passion,’ and was subsequently 
Mr. Potter in the ‘ Still W^'aters run deep’ 
of the same author. He was seldom long at 
any theatre. At various houses accordingly 
he played Simon Legree in ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ McClosky in the ‘Octoroon,’ Dan’l 
Peggotty in ‘ Little Em’ly,’ Captain Cuttle 
in ‘ Heart’s Delight,’ A. Halhday’s version of 
‘ Dombey andSon.’ This last character, played 
at the Globe 17 Dec. 1873, served for his 
return to the theatre 20 July 1878. Emery 
had an impetuous temper. Somewhere about 
1860 he went to America, but returned at 
once through disagreements with his mana- 
gers. In Australia also, whither towards 
the close of his life he proceeded, he was not 
a success. Six weeks after his return from 
Anstralia he died, 19 July 1881, of erysipelas 
at King William Street, Strand. He was 
in 1857 manager for a short time of the 
Marylehone Theatre. In addition to the 
houses mentioned he played at Oovent Gar- 
den, the Princess’s, Haymarket, and Stan- , 
dard Theatres. Emery was a striking, a I 
strong, and a picturesque actor. He had a 
manly hearing and much blunt pathos- His 
success was greatest in his father’s line of 
characters. From his father also he inherited 
some skill in draughtsmanship. 

[Tallis’s Drawing Loom Table Book ; Era Al- 
manack; Era newspaper, 23 July 1881 ; personal 
recollections.] J. K. 

EMES, JOHN {fl, 1785-1805), engraver 
and water-colour painter, is best known by 
his engraving of the picture by James Jefferys 
of ‘ The Destruction of the Spanish Batteries 
before Gibraltar.’ The etching for this is 
dated 1786, and as it was published in October 
1789 by Ernes and Elizabeth Woollett, widow 
of the celebrated engraver, it is possible that 
it may have been begun, or intended to have 


been begun, by W' oollett bimself. Ernes was 
also a clever water-colour painter, and exe- 
cuted pleasing tinted drawings of views in 
the Lake district and elsewhere, some of 
which he exhibited at the Koval Academy 
in 1790 and 1791. There are*^ three water- 
colour drawings by Ernes in the Print Koom 
at the British Museum, one being a laro-e 
drawing representing ‘ The Meeting of the 
Eoyal Society of British .Archers in Gw^er- 
sylt Park, Denbighshire ; ’ the figui’es in this 
are dravm by E. Smirke, E.A., and it was 
afterwards engraved in aquatint by C. Apos- 
tool. A set of sixteen views of the lakes in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, drawn by 
J. Smith and J. Ernes, were engraved in aqua- 
tint by S. Aiken [q. v.] ; these were incor- 
porated into W^est’s ‘ Guide to the Lakes.’ 
Ernes also engraved some views of Dorset- 
shire. His collection of prints was sold on 
22 March 1810, he being then deceased. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of xArtists ; Graves’s Diet, of 
Artists, 1760-1 88 0 ; Upeott’sEnglishTopography; 
Sale Catalogue of Emes’s Collection.] L. C. 

EMES, TPIOMAS (cZ. 1707), known as 
‘ the prophet,’ was an impudent quack who 
practised as a surgeon among the poorer 
classes. In the hope of obtaining notoriety 
he allied himself with the Oamisards or Erench 
prophets, a pack of crazy enthusiasts who 
scandalised the town bv their indecent huf- 
fooneries. He died at Old Street Square, 
London, 23 Dec. 1707, and was buried on 
Christmas day in Bunhill Fields. ‘ Under 
the 0 peration of the Spirit ’ his brethren were 
enabled to prophesy that he would rise from 
his grave between twelve at noon and six in 
the evening of 25 May 1708. No ‘ cloathing ’ 
was to he provided, for rising ‘ pure and in- 
nocent,’ it would not, they declared, ‘ he es- 
teem’d indecency for him to walk naked unto 
his habitation ’ (Predictions concerning the 
itedsmg the Dead Body of Mr. T. Dmes,-ito^ 
London, 1708 .P). Three days before the 
pretended resurrection the government, fear- 
ing disturbances, and to prevent any tricks 
being played, placed guards at the grave and 
about the cemetery (Luxtrell, Belation of 
State Affairs, 1857, vi. 307). 

Ernes wrote : 1. ‘ A Dialogue between Al- 
kali and Acid . . . wherein a late pretended 
new hypothesis, asserting Alkali the cause, 
and Acid the cure of all diseases, is proved 
groundless and dangerous. Being a speci- 
men of the immodest self-applause, shameful 
contempt, and abuse of all physicians, gross 
mistakes and great ignorance of the pretender 
John Oolbatch. By T. E. Chirurgo-Medicus,’ 
8vo, London, 1698. 2. ‘ A Letter to a Gentle- 
man concerning Alkali and Acid. Being an 
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ans’^er to a late piece, intituled A Letter to 
a Physician concerning Acid and Alkali. To 
whick is added, a Specimen of a new Hypo- 
thesis, for the sake of Lovers of Medicine,’ 
8vo, London, 1700. 3. ‘ The Atheist turn’d 

Deist, and the Deist turn’d Christian : or, the 
Eeasonableness and Union of Natural and the 
True Christian Eeligion,’ 8vo, London, 1698. 

[G-ent. Mag. 3rd ser. i. 398; Spinekes’s The 
New Pretenders to Prophecy examin’d, &c. , in 
Dr. George Hickes’s The Spirit of Enthusiasm 
Exorcised (1709), pp. 372, 373, 508, 509-30.] 

G. G. 

EMILY, EDWAED, M.D. (1617-1657), 
Harveian orator, was the third son of Maxi- 
milian Emily of Helmdon, Northampton- 
shire, and Elizabeth, daughter and coheiress 
of John Waleston of Euislip, Middlesex, and 
was baptised on 20 April 1617. He was en- 
tered on the books at Leyden on 8 Oct. 1640, 
and he graduated M.D. on 10 Nov. following. 
On 25 June 1641 he was admitted licentiate 
of the College of Physicians ; he became a 
candidate on 22 Dec. 1643 and a fellow on 
8 May 1647, having been in the meantime 
incorporated M.D. at Oxford, being described 
as of Christ Church. He was elected Gul- 
stonian lecturer in 1049, treating during his 
course no less learnedly of atoms than of 
anatomy, and was censor of the college in 
1052 and 1653. He was the first Harveian 
orator in 1656, and gave great offence to his 
colleagues hy speaking in his oration with 
unseemly virulence against the army and 
the existing Commonwealth. A vote of cen- 
sure was passed, hut, on his affirming that 
he had intended no harm, and the technical 
portion of his speech being found of high 
merit, tbe censure was removed. It was 
determined, however, that in future all Har- 
veian orations should he handed to the pre- 
sident and censors of the college to be read 
and approved at least a month before their 
delivery. Emily was senior physician at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, and practised in the 
neighbourhood of Silver Street. He died on 
14 Nov. 1657, aged forty, and was buried in 
the church of St. Clave’s, Silver Street, the 
funeral being attended by a large concourse 
of members of tbe College of Physicians. 
Baldwin Harney [q. v.] {Bustorum aliquot Be- 
E.O.]P.) speaks of him in terms of 
high praise, declaring that time only failed him 
to become one of the greatest adornments of 
his profession. He married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of John Millington of Wandsworth, and 
by her he had an only son, John, who he- 
^me a distinguished merchant in the city. 
Wood {^Fasti Oxon. ii. 94) states that Emily 
Mn 1652 or 1653 held up his hand at the 
bar, at an assize held in Oxford, for coin- 


kit king freed -n-ent to London and 
taculty in the parish of St. 

™ no authority 

■n-'f ■which is scarcely consistent 

with the fact that at both the dates he men- 
t ons Emily held the high oiBce of censor of 
the CoUege of Physieiahs. 

plunk’s Coll, of Phys. i. 244 ; Baker’s Hist, 
of Northamptonshire, i. 629.J ± y 

EMLYX, SOLLOir (1697-1754), legal 
TOiter, second son of ThomasEmlyn [q .T.',wa 3 
krn at Dublin (T. Emrs, Workt,i. ^ efc 
eqc, ■where ks father -was at the time settled, 
-I Dec. 1697. He studied law. entered as a 
student at Leyden 17 Sept. 1714, became a 
member of Lincoln’s Inn, and rose to be of 
great reputation as a chamber counsel. Em- 
iyn was anxious for reforms of the law, and 
very forcibly pointed out the defects in the 
system as then practised. He remarks in 1730 
on the ‘tediousness and delays’ of civil suits, 
the exorbitant fees to counsel, whereto the 
costs recovered hear no proportion,’ the over- 
great ' nicety of special pleadings,’ the scandal 
01 the ecclesiastical courts. In criminal law he 
objects to the forced unanimitv of the jorv, 
the Latin record of the proceedings, the refusal 
of counsel to those charged with felony, the 
practice of pressing to death obstinately mute 
prisoners, capital punishment for trifling of- 
fences, ‘the oppressions and extortions of 
gaolers,’ and generaUv the bad management 
of gaols (Preface to State Trials). Emiyn 
died 28 J nne 1 7 54. He was interred in BunJiill 
Fields burying-ground, where there is an 
inscription to his memory. He married on 
10 Nov. 1729 Mary, daughter of Eev. William 
Woodhouse, hy whom he had two sons : 
Thomas, a chancery barrister,, who died in 
1790 ; and Sollom { d. 1744). 

Emiyn published : 1. ‘ Sir Matthew Hales'^s 
History of the Pleas of the Crown,’ 1736. 
2. ‘Queries relating to Elizabeth Canning’s 
Case, with Answers,’ 1754. He also edited 
the second edition of the ‘ State Trials,’ 
printed with a preface in six volmnes folio in 
1730, and an edition of his father’s works, 
with a prefatory biography (4th ed. 3 vols. 
1746). 

[Information communicated hy Mr. Justin 
Simpson of Stamford ; Peacock’s Index of Ley- 
den Students (1883), p. 33; Gent. Mag. July 
1751, p. 340 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. Add. MS. 6210, f. 94 
(formerly f. 64) ; information from family papers 
supplied by Eev. .A. Gordon.] E. W-t. 

EMLTN, HENEY (1729-1815), archi- 
tect, resided at Windsor, He published ‘ A 
Proposition for a new Order in Architecture, 
with rules for drawing the several parts,’ 
foL London, 1781 (2nd and 3rd editions, 
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1784) : this consisted. ^ of a shaft that at one- 
third of its height divided itself into two, the 
capitals having oak leaves for foliage, with 
the star of the order of the garter between 
the volutes.’ He introduced this order (the 
point of division being covered by an escut- 
cheon, and the foliage being replaced by 
ostrich plumes) in the tetra-style portico at 
Beaumont Lodge, near "Windsor, erected, ex- 
cept part of the west wing, by him for Henry 
Griffiths about 1785 (Nea-IE, Views of Seats, 
vol. i. j, and in the porch of liis own house. 
George III confided to him some alterations ‘ 
in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, which were 
executed (1787-90) entirely after his de- 
signs, and preserved a due harmony with the 
original work. The restoration included ^ the 
screen to the choir, executed in Coade’s arti- 
ficial stone, with the organ case, the altar, 
and the king’s and additional stalls.’ Emlyn 
was elected F.S.A. 25 June 1795 ([Gough], 
Chronolog. List of Soc. Antiq. p. 58). He 
died at"S\hndsor 10 Dec. 1815, in his eighty- 
seventh year, and was buried on the 19th in 
St. George’s Chapel. A tablet was erected 
to his memory in the Bray chantry. 

[Diet, of Architecture (Architect, Piibl. Soc.), 
iii. 41 ; Gent, hHg. Ixxxv. pt. ii. p. 573 ; Bed- 
grave’s Diet, of Artists (1878), p. 143 ; Georgian 
Era, iv. 502.] G. G. 

EMLYH, THOMAS (1663-1741), first 
Unitarian minister in England, was born at 
Stamford, Lincolnshire, 21 May 1663. The 
register of St. Michael’s, Stamford, has the 
entry ^ June 11th, Thomas, son of Silvester 
Embling and Mildred his wife haptz'^.’ The 
family surname, which is spelled in thirteen 
different ways, is said to come from the 
tything of Embley, in the parish of East 
Wellow, Hampshire ; but the Embleys or 
Emblins had been long settled as yeomen in 
the parish of Tinwell, Eutlandshire. Silves- 
ter, who originally spelled his name Emley, 
afterwards Emlyn, was admitted as a yeo- 
man to scot and lot in Stamford, 28 Aug. 
1651. He became a municipal councillor on 
26 Aug. 1652, but was removed for non- 
conformity on 29 Aug. 1662. Though a non- 
conformist, and inclined to the puritan w’ay,’ 
he was a churchman in pi'actice, and intimate 
with Hichard Cumberland (1631-1718) [q[.v.], 
then (1667-91) beneficed in Stamford. He 
was thrice married. His first wife, Kathe- 
rine, was buried 25 April 1 658 ; his second 
wife, Agnes (baptised 8 Nov. 1632), sister 
of the poet Dryden, died in childbirth, and 
was buried 13 Sept. 1660. On 26 Dec. 1661 
he married Mildred (died 3Dec. 1701), daugh- 
ter of John Dering of Wucking, in Charing, 
Kent. He became a prosperous shopkeeper, 


acquired a small estate, and is entered qc 
^gentleman’ in the record of his burial 
(15 March 1693). The family name is still 
preseiwed in Emblyn’s Fields,^ Stamford. 

Thomas, the only son who reached man- 
hood, was sent in his eleventh year (August 
1674) to a boarding-school at *Walcot, Lin- 
colnshire, kept by an ejected minister of 
foreign birth, George Boheme, younger bro- 
ther of Mauritius Bohemus [q. v.] Here he- 
attended the ministry of Richard Brockleshv 
(1630-1714) [q. V.], at the neighbouring 
church of Folkingham ; if Brockleshy preached 
as he wrote, Emlyn was early initiated into 
strange doctrine. 

Emlyn was placed in 1678 at the academy 
of an ejected minister, John Shuttle wood,, 
then held in secret at Sulby, near Welford, 
Northamptonshire. He was dissatisfied with 
the few opportunities for reading presented 
by his tutor’s scanty library, and paid a visit 
to Cambridge, where on 20 May 1679 he wa& 
entered (as ^ Thomas Emlin ’) at Emmanuel, 
of wffiich Dr. Holbech was then master. But 
he never came into residence, and remained 
with Shuttle wood till 1682. In August of 
that year he was transferred to the academy 
of Thomas Doolittle [q. v.], then held at 
Islington. In London he acquired a distaste 
for ^ narrow schemes of systematic divinity.^ 
He preached his first sermon in Doolittle’s 
meeting-house on 19 Dec. 1682. 

On 15 May 1683 he became domestic chap- 
lain to a presbjderian lady, the widowed 
Countess of Donegall (Letitia, daughter of 
Sir William Hicks), who had a London house 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. From her windows 
he witnessed the execution (18 July) of Lord 
William Bussell. Next year he accompanied 
his patroness to Belfast, and continued to act 
as her chaplain after her marriage to Sir 
William Franklin. The preshyterian con- 
gregation of Belfast, of Scottish origin, had 
displeased the countess by the removal of an 
English minister and the appointment of 
Patrick Adair [q. y.] With this body Em- 
lyn held no communion. He attended the- 
parish church twice a day ; when he preached 
at the castle in the evening, the vicar, Claudius 
Gilbert [q. v.] came to hear him. Bishop 
Hackett gave him, without ordination or sub- 
scription, a preaching license, Hacultatis exer- 
cendse gratia he wore a clergyman’s habit, 
and often officiated in the parish church. 
Franklin' offered him a living on his estate 
in the west of England, hut he objected to 
the terms of conformity. His engagement 
lasted till 1688, when the household was 
broken up by ^ domestic differences,’ as well 
as by the troubles which caused many pro- 
testant families to hurry from Ireland. If is. 



-stated tliat Emlyn preached with ^ pistols in 
his pocket.’ Overtures were made to him 
<1 May) from the preshyterian congregation 
of Wood Street, Duhlin, for whom he had 
once preached. In reply, Emlyn disposed of 
a rumour that he was ‘ intirely addicted to 
the church,’ but declined to go to Duhlin on 
the plea of business in England. 

In the autumn of 16S8 he left Belfast 
for London. Passing thimigh Liverpool, he i 
preached at St. Nicholas’s for Robert Hunter, 
the incumbent, who took him for a clergy- 
man, as he stood at the door of his inn. A 
second sermon at Liverpool (in August or 
September, just after Hunter’s death) made 
the parishioners anxious to get him the living. 
He preached in other parish churches on his 
Tray, and reached London in December.^ 

In May 1689 Emlyn became chaplain to 
Sir Robert Rich at Rose Hall, near Beccles, 
^Suffolk. Rich, a lord of the admiralty, was 
a leading member of a preshyterian congre- 
<ration meeting in a barn in Blue Anchor 
Lane, Lowestoft. At his desire Emlyn mi- 
nistered at Lowestoft for about a year and a 
half, without accepting any pastoral charge. 
He was on good terms with John Hudson, 
-the vicar, and took his people to charity ser- 
mons in the parish church. He was intimate 
with an old independent minister, William 
Manning, ejected from Middleton, Sufiblk, 
and subsequently preaching at his own li- 
censed house in Peasenhall. William Sher- 
lock’s Windication’ of the Trinity (1690) 
was read and discussed by Emlyn and Man- 
ning, with the result that Manning became 
a Socinian. He tried to convert Emlyn, keep- 
ing up a correspondence with him till his 
death (buried 15 Eeb. 1711, aged SO). Em- 
lyn’s mind was not of the rationalistic order. 
He had supplied Baxter with circumstantial 
narratives of a ghost-story and of a ease of 
witchcraft. Manning’s intiuence brought him 
to a seml-Arian position, hut no further. At 
what date he thus broke with established 
views is not clear; probably not till 1697, 
for on 18 Jan. 1697—8 he writes to Manning 
that he cannot hope to retain his charge, and 
is waiting for ‘‘ a fair occasion ’ to speak out. 

The Dublin invitation had been renewed 
on 23 Sept. 1690, through Nathaniel Taylor 
of Salters’ Hall, and accepted. In May 1691 
Emlyn reached Dublin, and was ordained as 
oolleagne to Joseph Boyse [q. v.] His preach- 
ing was popular, avoiding controverted sub- 
jects, but puritanical in tone. On 4 Oct. 1698 
he delivered a discourse before the societies for 
the reformation of manners, in which, while 
deprecating the ^prosecuting any for differ- 
-ences of judgment in religion,’ he strongly ad- 
vocated severe measures against vice and pro- 


fanity, including sabbath-breaking. Among 
those attracted to his ministry was a church- 
woman, Esther or Hester, younger dauffliter 
and coheiress of David SoUom. a quondam. 

J ev’ish merchant, who had purchased 1 1 6 May 
1678) the estate of Syddan and Woodstown 
in the barony of Slane, co. Meath. She had 
become, in her twentieth year, the widow of 
Richard Cromleholme Bury, a landed pro- 
prietor near Limerick, who left her a good 
jointure at his death (23 Nov. 1091 ). Emlyn 
married her in 1694 (Hcense dated 10 Julv). 

On 13 Oct. 1701 she died, aged 29. 

The ‘fair occasion ’ for disclosing his views 
was brought about by the suspicions of Dun- 
can Cumyng, M.D. (if. 8 Sept. 1724j, an elder 
in his congregation who had been educated 
for the ministry. Cumvno: noticed omissions 
in Emlyn’s preaching, and interviewed him 
with Boyse in June 1702. Emlyn at once 
owned his heresv and wished to resign his 
' charge. Boyse thought the matter must be 
laid before the Dublin presbvterv. a body 
formed out of a coalition of presbytenans and 
' independents. The ministers immediately 
resolved to dismiss Emlvn and silence him ; 
subsequently, at the instance of his congre- 
gation, they agreed that he should withdraw 
to England for a time, but not preach. To 
this galling condition Emlyn would not bind 
himself. Next day he left for London, where 
he found friends, in spite of angry letters from 
Dublin. The Dubhn divines engaged John 
Howe [q.v.~ to talk him over, ^ hut without 
effect. Emljm drew up and printed a paper 
containing his * case,’ which was met by a 
reply from Dublin, drafted by Boyse. A pri- 
vate letter from Boyse (3 Sept. 1702), very 
kindly written, advised Emlyn to seek some 
other engagement. On 16 Sept., at Cork, 
the Munster presbytery testified against his 
errors. After ten weeks’ absence lie returned 
to Dublin to settle his afiairs, sold his hooks, 
and prepared to depart. Before doing so he 
put to press ‘ An Humble Inquiry into the 
Scripture Account of Jesus Christ.’ It was 
printed off, and the dissenters were anxious 
to hinder it from getting abroad. Alarm had 
been excited by a Socinian tract, ‘The Scandal 
and Folly of the Cross removed ’ (1699 ), with 
which Emlyn had nothing to do, though it 
seems to have been reprinted in Dublin. Two 
dissenters on the grand jury were ea^r to 
present the ‘Inquiry;’ one of them, Caleb 
Thomas, a baptist deacon, got a warrant from 
Oliief-justice Pyii6 and seiz6d tli6 author Tv^itii 
a part of the impression. There was some 
demur about accepting hail ; the attorney- 
general (Rochford) was appealed to and gave 

his consent. . 

At the end of Easter term 1703 the grand 
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jury found a true bill against him for pub- 
lishing a blasphemous libel. The trial came 
on in the q^ueen’s bench on 14 June. Publi- 
cation T^as not proved, and there vras nothing 
in a tract ‘fairly and temperately written’ 
(Keid) to support the charge of blasphemy. 
Put the two primates and four or five other 
bishops had seats on the bench ; Emlyn’s 
counsel were browbeaten, and he was not 
permitted to speak for himself. Pyne in charg- 
ing the jury told them ‘ if they acquitted him 
my lords the bishops were there ; ’ the de- 
liberations of the jury were cut short, and 
they brought in a verdict of guilty. Emlyn 
was committed to gaol, and ordered to be 
brought up on the 16th for sentence. In the 
interim the foreman of the jury (Sir Hum- 
phrey Jervis) visited him to express sym- 
pathy, as did "Wetenhall, bishop of Eilmore. 
Ilochford w^as for placing him in the pilloiy, 
but Boyse, who had proved his own ortho- 
doxy in an answer to Emlyn’s ‘Inquiry,’ 
made strenuous efforts to obtain a milder 
sentence, and got Emlyn to address a suppli- 
catory letter to the chief justice. On the 
16th, when Emlyn appeared, the solicitor- 
general (Brodrick) moved that he should be 
allowed to retract, but this he would not 
do. He was sentenced to a year’s imprison- 
ment, to be extended until he had paid a 
fine of 1,000^. and found security for good 
behaviour during life, i Hoadly thus sums up 
the case : ‘ The nonconformists accused him, 
the conformists condemned him, the secular 
power was called in, and the cause ended in 
an imprisonment and a very great fine, two 
methods of conviction of which the gospel is 
silent.’ 

Emlyn was. at first allowed to remain a 
prisoner in the sub-sheriff’s house at his own 
cost. On 6 Oct. the chief justice ordered 
his removal to the common gaol, where he 
lay five weeks, in a close room with five 
others, till his health failed. On petition he 
was transferred to the Marshalsea by habeas 
corpus. Here he ‘ hired a pretty large room ’ 
to himself, and preached on Sundays to the 
debtors and a few of ‘ the lower sort ’ of his 
"Wood Street flock. He employed himself in 
writing a couple of treatises, and publishing 
the funeral sermon which he had preached 
on the death of his wife. Hone of his dis- 
senting brethren camenearhim except Boyse, 
who made repeated attempts to obtain a re- 
duction of his fine. On the other hand, there 
was a clerical petition for a grant of it, to 
rebuild a parish church, and a petition from 
Trinity College to apply it in additions and 
repairs. At length one of his friends, Thomas 
Medlicote, got the ear of Ormonde, the lord- 
lieutenant, and the fine was reduced to 701. 


Y et the primate of Armagh (H arcissus Marsh) 
demanded, as cmeen’s almoner, a shilhncp in 
the pound of t ae original fine, and was not 
easily satisfied with 201, which was paid in 
addition to the 70^. Emlyn was released on 
Saturday, 21 July 1705. Next day he preached 
a farewell sermon (printed Wor ks, Hi. 116 sq^.') 
to the debtors discharged with him by an act 
of grace. Immediately before his release the 
Ulster general synod (June 1705) for the first 
time made subscription to the "Westminster 
Confession imperative upon all entrants to the 
ministry. On the other hand, the spirit of 
theological inquiry led to the formation of a 
ministers’ club, known as the ‘ Belfast Society’' 
(1705), which ultimately became the parent 
of the non-subscribing body. Emlyn usually 
visited Ireland at intervals of two or thi’ee- 
years, and found ‘ the odium of his opinions- 
beginning to wear off apace.’ 

He fixed his permanent abode in London. 
A small congTegation of his sympathisers, 
collected at Cutlers’ Hall, formerly occupied 
by Thomas Beverley, ‘ the prophet.’ Leslie,, 
the nonjuror, protested vehemently against 
the toleration of this new sect. Complaint 
was made to Archbishop Tenison by Francis 
Higgins, a Dublin clergyman, but Tenison 
would not interfere. In June 1711 the lower 
house of convocation represented to the queen 
that weekly sermons were preached in de- 
fence of Unitarian principles. After a few 
years the congregation died out, and Emlyn 
found all pulpits closed against him except 
at the general baptist church in the Barbi- 
can (Paul’s Alley), for whose ministers, 
James Foster, D.D. [q. v.], and Joseph Bur- 
roughs [q. V.], he preached once or twice. 
Their liberality is the more remarkable, as 
Emlyn in his ‘ Previous Question ’ (1710) 
had made a radical onslaught on baptism. 
At length in 1726, on the death of the Exeter 
heretic, James Peirce [q. v.],his people looked 
towards Emlyn as his successor. But age- 
was creeping over him, and he would not 
entertain the proposal. 

"With the doubtful exception of John 
Cooper of G-loucester (d. 1682) Emlyn was 
the first preacher wFo described himself as; 
a Unitarian, a term introduced by Thomas 
Firmin [q. v.] He maintains, however, that 
he ‘ never once ’ preached unitarianism, ad- 
vocating his theology only through the press. 
His treatises are, as he says, ‘ dry specula- 
tions,’ but his controversy with David Mar- 
tin of Utrecht, on the authenticity of 1 John 
V. 7, has still some interest. "Whiston revered 
him as ‘ the first and principal confessor ’ of 
‘ old Christianity.’ He was chairman at the- 
weekly meetings of "Whiston’s ‘ Society for 
Promoting Primitive Christianity ’ (started 
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1716) from 4 Jan. to 28 June 1717 (the ! 

final meeting). Ptobert Cannon [q. v.] intro- : 
duced him to Samuel Clarke (1675-1729) ' 
[q. V.], mtli whom lie became intimate. In ! 
1731 fie T^rote some ‘ Memoirs ’ of Clarke, 
cfiiefly dealing witfi fiis opinions as brougfit 
out in conversation. | 

Emlyn’s ‘Meditations ’ and fiis manuscript 
remains convey tfie impression of strong do- j 
mestic affections and unaffected piety. He | 
lived at Islington, and was admitted to tfie ■ 
communion at the parish church until Stone- | 
house, the rector, excluded him. Emlyn | 
vrote to the Bishop of London (Gibson) de- 
siring readmission, but without effect. After | 
1739 fie removed to Hackney. A curious ! 
story is told by Archbishop Seeker of Emlyn’s 
paying a visit to Matthew Henry at Hackney, 
and taking up fiis fiat and gloves on hearing 
what fie considered cant. 

Gradually disabled by annual returns of 
gout, Emlyn succumbed to a feverish attack 
on 30 July 1741. He was buried on 8 Aug-, 
in Bunfiill Fields ; tfie inscribed tombstone 
has disappeared ; tfie epitaph is given in the 
‘ Memoirs’ by his son, and (witfi slight varia- 
tions) in the commonplace book mentioned 
below. James Foster preached tfie funeral 
sermon on 16 Aug. 

Emlyn’s will, dated 5 Sept. 1739, contains 
few legacies, and the residue of his small 
property fie left to his sole surviving son, 
SoLom [q. v^], who had already, on fiis | 
mother’s death, come in for her estate. His 
eldest son had died very young in August or 
September 1701. 

Tfie portrait of Emlyn by Highmore came 
into tfie possession of the Streatfeild family 
(to whom Emlyn’s grandson left property), 
and for nearly fifty years lay in a loft over 
offices at Limpsfield, Surrey. When it came 
to light again (1843) it was in a very bad 
state, and nothing is now known of it. It 
was engraved by Tan der Gucht ; tfie ori- 
ginal plate is in the possession of Mrs. H. 
Linwood Strong. 

Emlyn’s ‘Works’ were collected by fiis son 
in 1746, 3 vols. 8vo, called tfie ‘ fourth edi- 
tion,’ but this refers only to the included 
‘Collection of Tracts’ (1719, 8vo ; 1731, 
2 vols. 8vo; 1742, 2 vols. 8vo). His first 
publication was 1. ‘The Suppression of Public 
Vice,’ Dublin, 1698, 8vo (sermon on 1 Sam. 
ii. 30 ; see above). Among fiis other pieces 

are: 2. ‘The Case of Mi*. E in relation 

to tfie Difference between him and some Dis- 
senting Ministers of the City of Dublin,’ &c., 
London [August] 1702, 4to, Dublin, 1703. 
3. ‘ An Humble Inc uiry into tfie Scripture 
Account of Jesus Cbriat,’ &c., 4to, Dubhn, 
1702 (anon.; tfie printer, Laurence, swore 


‘fie knew not whose writing it was ’ 4. ‘ A 

^ indication of tfie W orship of tfie Lord Jesus 
CMist, on L'nitarian Principles,’ &c., 4:o, 
^Ob (anon.; written lj04j. 5. ‘General 
Ftemaifis on Mr, Boyse’s ^ indication of the 
line Deity of our Blessed Saviour,' icc. 
(written 1704; sent to England and mis- 
laid ; first printed in ‘ Works 6. ‘ It«- 
marks on Mr. Cfiarles Leslie's First Dialogue,’ 
&c., 4to, liOb (anon.; in tfiis, anticipating 
Clarke, ^ lie calls himself • a true scriptural 
trinitarian ; ’ fie wrote two otfier tracts as’ainst 
Leslie m the same year). 7. ‘ The Previous 
Question to tfie Several Questions about . . . 
Baptism,’ &c., 4to, 1710 (anon. ; answered 
by Grantham Jxillingwortfi [q. v.J and Caleb 
Fleming^ [q, v.]) 8. ‘A Full Inquiry into 

tfi^ Original Authority of that Text, 1 John 
V. i j’ SzQ.j 8vo, 171r5 (tfie controversv witfi 
Martin lasted till 1722 ; each wrote three 
pieces). 9. ‘ A True Narrative of tfie Pro- 
ceedings . . . against Mr. Thomas Emlvn ; 
and of fiis Prosecution,’ &e., Svo, 1719 (dated 
September 1718 ); latest edition 12mo, 1829. 
10. ‘ Sermons,’ Svo, 1742 ( with new title- 
I page, forms vol. iii. of ‘ Works ’). 11. ‘ Me- 
moirs of tbe Life and Sentiments of the 
Pteverend Dr. Samuel Clarke’ (written 1731; 
first printed in ‘ M orks ’ ). Also controver- 
sial tracts against Willis (1705), Sherlock 
(1707), Bennet (1718), Tong and others 
(1719), Trosse (1 flQ), and W aterland (1731). 
In 1823 Jared Sparks published at Boston, 
U.S., a selection from Emlyn’s works, with 
memoir. Answers to Emlyn’s positions were 
furnished by Stephen Nye (1715), J. Abbadie 
[q. V.] (1719), C. Alexander (1791), and Aaron 
Burr, president of tfie college in New Jersey 
(1791), on occasion of an American edition 
(1790) of extracts from tfie ‘Humble Inquiry.’ 

In Dr. "Williams’s library, Grafton Street, 
Gower Street, London, is a small manuscript 
volume, originally the note-book of some im- 
kno wn pupd of Doohttle’s academy, and used 
by Emlyn and fiis son Sollom as a kind of 
commonplace book ; it had been in tfie pos- 
session of Colonel Clement W. Strong (d. 
1869). Portions of Emlyn’s correspondence 
with Manning (1703-10) were preserved by 
tbe great-grandson of the latter, William 
Manning (S. 1825) of Ormesby, Norfolk, and 
were printed in tbe ‘ Montfilv Eepositorv,’ 
1817, p. 387 sq., 1825, p. 705 sq“ , 1826, pp. 33 
sq., 87 sq., 203 sq., 333 sq.; tfie originals, 

I which passed into tfie hands of tfie Rev. 

I H. R. Bowles of Great Yarmouth (d, 1 Jan. 
1830), have since disappeared. 

[Etnlyn’s works, letters, and commonplace 
book, above; Foster’s funeral sermon, 1741; 
Memoirs by Sollom. Emlyn, prefixed to Works, 
also separately, 1746 ; Biog. Brit, (Kippis), 1793, 
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'T^ives no new particulars; Wallace’s Antitrin. , 
Eiou. 1S60, p. 503 sq. isbetter(seealsop.-19o sq.); | 
Easter’s Certainty of the World of Spirits,^ 1691 : 
(edition of 1834)fpp. 33 sq., 83 sq.; Steele’s Ac- , 
count of the State of the Eoman Catholic Keli- [ 
o-ion, ITlo, pref. (see Hoadly’s Works, 1773^, i. | 
537); Whistou’s of Clarke, 1741, p. 53 ; 

Whiston’s Memoirs, 1753, pp. 121, 215, 318, &c., 
Toulinin’s Hist. "View, 1814, p. 23Sy Seekers 
Letters to John Hex in Monthly Repository , 1 82 L , 
p. 571 ; Christian Moderator, 1827, p- d9, ikc 
(corrected hy Campbell’s manuscript Sketches of 
the Hist, of Presbyterians inlrelimd, 1803) ; Arm- 
strong’s Appendix to Martineau s Ordination Ser- 
vice 1829, p. 70; Eeid’sHist.Presb. Ch. in Ireland 
miUen), 1867, ii. 476 ; Bro^rne’s Hist. Cong. 
Korf. and Suff. 1877, p. 528 sq. ; The Reliquary, 
xvi. 75, &c. (gives extracts from^ various parish 
registers, by Justin Simpson) Picton’s Extracts 
from Liverpool Municipal Archives, ISSo— 6 ; Hist. 
Mena. Pirst Presb. Ch. Eeliast, 188/, p. 108 , ex- 
tracts from marriage and baptismal registers of 
St. Michael’s, Stamford, per the Pv.ev. H. Mac- 
douo'all ■ registers of Emmanuel CoEege, Cam- 
bridge, per the Rev. G-. Phear, H.D., Master ; 
parish register of Lowestoft, per the rector ; Irish 

RecordRolls,Chas.n, 2, 44, andmarriage licenses, 

Dublin Prerogative Court, per Sir J. Bernard 
Burke ; Emlvn’s will and other family papers, 
kindly laid before the present writer by the late 
H. L. Strong, esq. ; letter (7 Peb. 1843) of the 
Rev. Thomas Streatfeild, per G-. Strong, M.D. ; 
information from the Rev. C. W. Empson, Wel- 
low, Hampshire, the Rev. J. G. Burton, Bewdley, 
Worcestershire, and Joseph Phillips, esq., Stam- 
ford.] 

EMMA {d, 1052), called .Elfgipu, queen, 
the daughter of PJehard the Fearless, duke 
of the Normans, by Giinnor, and legitimated 
by the duke’s subsequent marriage with hm- 
mother (Will, op JiJMiEGEs,yiii. c. 36), is said 
to have been accomplished and beautiful, and > 
is called the “^gem of the Normans’ (Heney 
OP Hentiegdok, p. 752). She wms married 
to King Ethelied "q. v,] or ^Ethelred the Un- 
ready in 1002. This marriage prepared the w ay 
for the future conquest of England by theNor- 
mans, and was held to give the conqueror some 
rio-htto the crown (ib. p. 751; Nonnem Con- 
quest, i. 332 sq.) She arrived in England in 
Lent, and adopted the English name yElfgifu, 
hy which she is generally designated in the at- 
testations of charters, though she is also called 
Emma, and sometimes by both names (Flop. 
W’ IG. i. 15G ; Chron., Canterbury, sub 

an. 1013; Codex. JDipl. 719, 728 sq.)_ Win- 
chester and other cities and jurisdictions, or 
rather the profits of them, were assigned her 
as her ^ morning gift-’ Among these was 
Exeter, "where she appointed as her reeve a 
Frenchman, or Norman, named Flugh, wRo 
betrayed the city to the Danes. Her marriage 
■with /Ethelred was certainly not a happy one, 


and the king is said to have been unfaithful 
to her. She bore him two sons, Eadward, 
called the Confessor, and rElfred [q. v.l 
WReii Sweyn conquered England in 1013 
she tookrefuge with her brother, Dulie Piichard 
the Good. She was attended in her flight 
by ^Elfsige, abbot of Peterborough, and ap- 
pears to have left her sons in England, and 
to have been joined hy them in Norinandv 
{A.-S. Chron. sub an. 1013). After the 
death of Sweyn she probably returned to 
England with her husband, who died 23 April 
1016. She is said to have defended London 
when it was besieged hy Onut in the May of 


that year [see under Caxute]. In July 1017 
she was married to Cnnt, after having ob- 
tained his assent to her stipulation that the 
kingdom should descend to her son hy him 
should she bear him one (F/ze. Emmce, li. 16). 
She is said to have extended the dislike she 
felt towards her English husband to the sons 
she had by him (^Gesta Jdegum, ii. 1915) ; she 
was much attached to Cunt, and evidently 
wished that her English marriage should as 
far as possible he forgotten. Indeed her 
encomiast, wdien speaking of her marriage 
with Cnut, goes so far as to call her * virgo.’ 
Like her Danish husband she gave many gifts 
to monasteries, and especially enriched the 
Old Minster at Winchester. She and her 
little son Harthaenut, whom she bore to Cnut, 
were present at the translation of Archbishop 
^Elfheah in 1023, and she is said, on exceed- 
ingly doubtful authority, to have joined her 
brother Richard in mediating between her 
husband and Malcolm of Scotland (Rpdolp 
Glabee, li. 2). Wiien Cnut died in 1035 
she and Earl Godwine strove to procure the 
kingship for her son Harthaenut, who was 
j then in Denmark. Harold, one of Cnut’s 
sons hy an earlier connection, opposed them, 
and caused all Emma’s treasures at Win- 
chester to he seized. The kingdom was di- 
vided; Harold became king north of the 
Thames, while Flarthacnut was acknowledged 
in W^essex, and as he remained absent Emma 
and Earl Godwine ruled for him. Cnut’s 
housecarls were faithful to his widoxv (A.-ti. 
C7zro7z., Peterborough, sub. ann.1036). When 
one or both of her sons by ^Ethelred attempted 
to gain the kingdom in 1036, Emma appears 
to have fiivourecl their enterprise. ^Elfred 
was on his way to W^inchester to see her 
when he was set upon hy his enemies, and 
wRen she heard of his fate she sent Eadward, 
wRo is said to have been with her, back to 
Normandy {A.-S. 67^ roTz., Abingdon and or- 
cester ; Floe. WRa. i. 196). The foolish le- 
gend that accuses her of complicity in the 
murder of iElfred and of an attempt to poison 
Eadward is not wmrth Rsciission (Ann^ 
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Wint 07 i, ii. 17, 22 ; Bbompton, col. 934 sq. ; ; 
^oviiKin CoyiQ^uast^ i. o44). Tlie a-utlior of , 
the ‘ Encomium Emmse,’ who wrote for the ' 
-queen’s gratification, and who accordingly ' 
rmores her earlier marriage altogether, and , 
speaks of the jethelings as if they were her 
sons by Cniit, says that Harold, in order to j 
^et them into his power, wrote a letter to | 
them in their mother’s name, complaining I 
that she was deprived of power, and request- 
ing that one of themw^ould come over secptly 
and o’lye her advice (-E?zc, iii. 3j. 

That her favourite son Harthacnut was nomi- 
nallv king in AV essex, that Godwine had been j 
in favour of his candidature, and that she was | 
acting as regent for him, aie not facts that 
makeE unlikely that Emma should have been 
anxious for the success of the rethelin^s. 
Her power was rapidly passing away, lor 
loeople became impatient of Harthacnut’s pro- 
longed absence ^ she- saw the cause ol her 
enemy Harold daily gaining ground ; Earl 
Oodvnnewas probably already inclined to go^ 
-over to his side, and'', whether the story of 
the forged letter is true or not, the letter as 
we have it probably states no more than the 
truth as regards the decay of her authority 
(for a difterent view see Norman Co7iquest, 
i. 553). In the course of the next year Wes- 
sex accepted Harold as king, and forsook 
Harthacnut, and before the winter Emma 
w’as banished ^ without any mere}’,’ words 
which may perhaps imply that no time was 
allowed her to collect her goods (H.-aS'. Ckrooi., 
Worcester). She sought shelter at the coirrt 
of Baldwin Y, count of Flanders, the son of 
one of her nieces, a daughter of PJehard the 
Good, and the husband of Adela, who had 
been betrothed to her nephew Eichard HI. 
He received her hospitably, and maintained 
her at Bruges Enc. E771771(B^ iii. 7). She 
is said to have sent messengers to her son 
Eadward asking him to help her, but accord- 
ing to the story Eadward, though he visited 
her, declared that he could do nothing for 
her. After he had returned to Normandy 
she is said to have applied to Flarthacnut, 
who certainly in 1039 prepared to assert his 
claim to the English throne, sailed with a 
few ships to Flanders, and remained with her 
during the winter (Enc. E77wim, iii. 8 sq.) In 
June 1040, after the death of Harold, she 
returned to England with Harthacnut, and 
appears to have held a position of considerable 
infiuence during his short reign {llist.Ea^nes. 
p. 151). One of the earliest acts of Eadward 
after he became king was to despoil her of 
her wealth. In November 1043 he rode from 
Gloucester, where he seems to hp"e been hold- 
ing some council, in company with Earls God- 
wine, Leofric, and Siward, appeared suddenly 


at Winchester, and seized all her treasure, 

^ because she had done less for him than he 
would both before he became king and 
since’ {A.-S. Ch'on.^ AYorcester). Whatever 
the exact canse may have been for this act, 
it seems to prove that the relations between 
her and Eadward were not such as would 
make it probable that she had applied to him 
for help before she sent to Harthacnut. As 
the seizure of her goods was approved by the 
three great earls, it is not unlikely that.faithf ui 
to her old feelings in favour of the Danish 
line, she had countenanced the partisans of 
Sweyn of Denmark [ Nonyian Conquest, ii- 
58-62). Enough was left her for her main- 
^ tenance, and she was ordered to live quietly 
at Winchester, where the old palace was in 
the Conqueror’s reign still cal.ed her house 
iv. 59 72.) After her disgrace she took 
no active part in public affairs, though, as in 
1044 she witnessed two of her son's charters 
with reference to the church of Winchester 
(^Codex. EipJ. 774, 775), some reconciliation 
probably took pilace between them. The le- 
gend that she was accused of unchastity, and 
cleared herself by the ordeal of hot iron, has 
no foundation of fact (it appears in Anii. 
Wiyiton, ii. 21, and Bbomptox, coL 941, and 
is fully examined in Noymian Conquest, ii. 
3G8 so .) She died on 6 March 1052, and was 
buried by her husband Cnut in the Old Min- 
ster atW inchester (1051 , A.-S. C/ 2 ro? 2 ., Abing- 
don, 1052, Worcester). 

[Anglo-Saxon Chion.; Elorenee of Woreesteir 
(Ed gl. Hist. Soe.); Encomium Einm£e,Pertz ; Yil- 
liam of Jumieges, Duchesne ; Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon, Mon. Hist. Brit. ; Willi-im of Malmes- 
bury, G-esta Hegum (Engl. Hist. ^Soe.) ; Hist. 
Hamesiensis (Bolls Sen); Ann. "Vv inton., Ann. 
Monastici (Bolls Ser.); Brompton, ^Twysden; 
Freeman’s Norman Conquest, yoIs. i. ii.] 

W. H. 

EMMET, CHPJSTOPHEH TEMPLE 
(1761-1788), barrister, eldest son of Hobert 
Emmet, M.D., and elder brother of Thomas 
Addis and Hohert Emmet [q. v.7, was bom 
at Cork in 1761. He entered the university 
of Dublin in 1775, and obtained a scholar- 
ship there in 177H He was called to the 
bar in Ireland in 1781, and in that year he 
married Amne W estem Temple, daughter of 
Hohert Temple, an American loyalist who 
had settled in Ireland. Emmet attained emi- 
nence as an advocate; he possessed a highly 
poetical imagination, remarkably retentive 
memory, and a vast amount of acquired 
knowledge of law, divinity, and literature. 
Under the chancellorship of Lord Eiflo^d? 
Emmet wms advanced to the rank of kmg s 
counsel in 1787. His death occurred in 
February 1788, while he was on circuit in 
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the soiitli of Ireland, and his widow died in | 
the following NoTember. The only known 
writings of Emmet are a short poem on the 
mantle and other trees, and an allegoiy of 
thirty-two stanzas of four lines each, entitled 
< The Decree.’ The latter was written during 
the administration of, and inscribed to, the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, viceroy of Ireland 
from 1777 to"l7S0. In these verses the 
author predicted that the future eminence of 
England would be imperilled if she delayed 
to act justly towards Ireland by annulling 
harsh laws, and by removing the enactments 
which prohibited commerce between the Irish 
and America, wEich he styled ‘ the growing 
western world.’ 

[R. R. Madden’s United Irishmen, 1860; Life 
of Grattan, voh iv. (1810) ; manuscripts of Hon. 
Society of King’s Inns, Dublin; Hibernian Maga- 
zine, 1788 ; Collection of Poems, 1789-90.] 

J. T. G. 

EMMET,PlOBERT (1778-lS03),Enited 
Irishman, third and youngest son of Dr. Ro- 
bert Emmet, physician to the viceroy in Ire- 
land, was born in Dubhn in 1778. After 
being educated at several private schools in 
Dublin, he entered Trinity College on 7 Oct. 
1793, and greatly distinguished himself there 
by winning prizes and by his eloq^uence in the 
Historical Society. A fellow student, Thomas 
Moore, the poet, describes his oratory as of 
the loftiest and most stirring character. His 
pohtics were, as might have been expected 
from the brother of Thomas Addis Emmet 
Ll* 'violently nationalist, but his youth ' 
prevented him from having any weight in the 
councils of the society of United Irishmen. ^ 
He was, however, one of the leaders of that 
party among the students of Trinity College, 
and he was one of the nineteen ringleaders 
pointed out to Lord Clare and Dr. Duigenan 
during their famous visitation held in Fe- 
bruary 1798, for the pin*pose of testing the 
extent of the sympathy exhibited by the 
students for the United Irishmen. When 
summoned before the visitors, Emmet took 
bis name off the college books. This turn of 
events put an end to his thoughts of a pro- 
fessional career, but he continued to take 
the keenest interest in politics, and in 1800 
visited his brother, a prisoner at Fort St. 
George, and discussed with him the expedi- 
ency of a rising in Ireland. He then tra- 
velled on the continent, visiting Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, and Spain ; he met his 
brother after his release at Brussels and 
studied books on military science. In 1802 
be had interviews with Napoleon and Talley- 
rand. The former promised to secure Irish 
independence, but Emmet doubted his sin- 


cerity. Emmet returned to Dublin in Oc- 
tober 1802 with his mind made up on the 
subject. He had no combined plan like that 
of t iie United Irishmen of 1798 ; he had little 
hope of military help from France, althoucrh 
Napoleon had promised to invade Eno-land 
in August 1803 ; he seems indeed to \ave 
laid his plans without expecting them to he 
successful. He had 3,0001 of his own, and 
1,400Z. was advanced him by a Mr. Long, and 
with this money he purchased a few stand 
of arms, forged pikes, and collected a few de- 
sperate or ignorant conspirators. His father s 
death in December 1802 gave increased op- 
portunities for pursuing his plans. In the 
spring he formed depots of arms at Irishtown, 
in Patrick Street, and at Marslialsea Lane, 
where forty men w^ere employed in manufac- 
turing weapons of wvar. He printed procla- 
mations and a scheme of national government 
which should guarantee life and property 
and religious equality. An explosion in the 
Patrick Street depot on 10 July hastened his 
plans. He took up his residence in Marshalsea 
Lane and prepared for an immediate outbreak. 
The details of the plot were precisely similar 
to those of Despard’s in London, with which 
it had probably some connection [see Des- 
PAUD, Edward Marcus]. Emmet resolved 
to seize Dublin Castle, ]?igeon House Fort, 
and the person of the viceroy, who was to be 
held as a hostage. What to do next Emmet 
does not seem to have determined, and he 
certainly made no attempt to get the feeling 
of the country on his side. On Saturday, 
23 July 1803, the projected rising took place. 
A few men came in from Kildare aud Wex- 
ford, others were at Broadstone, hut all were 
without orders. At nine o’clock in the even- 
ing Emmet, dressed in a green coat, white 
breeches, and a cocked hat with feathers, to- 
gether with a hundred wild followers, marched 
from Marshalsea Lane in utter disarray; they 
came across the carriage of Lord Kilwarden 
on its way to the castle, and miu'dered the 
old man with their pikes. Emmet was dis- 
heartened by tbis violence, and hastened to 
Rathfarnham. His followers assassinated 
Colonel Brown of the 4th regiment, whom 
they met on the Coombe. At the castle all 
was consternation ; the Irish military autho- 
rities seemed in despair, and ordered the 
general assembly of all the troops in garri- 
son ; but before they had collected, and while 
the officials were in despair, ne'vs arrived 
that the ordinary guard had turned out and 
had easily dispersed the rioters. Emmet fled 
from Rathfarnham to the Wicklow moun- 
tains with a few friends. Anne Devlin, a 
daughter of his servant, brought him letters, 
j and he returned with her in order to take 
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leave of Sarah Curran, to whom he was en- 
sao-edtohe married, heforeescapingto France. ] 
wfs hidintr-Tilace was transferred to Harold’s 
Cross and there he was arrested hy Major ! 
Sirr the capturerofLordEdwardFitzgerald, 

on ’o Aug. 1808. He was tried on 19 Sept, 
before a special court, consisting of Lord N or- 
lyurY and. -Aarons George and Daly ^ and tnougn 
defended by BaU, Burro wes, and M‘Nally, lie 
T\ras condemned to death, and hanged upon 
tli6 foDowing du-y- Hg nuidG a tniilling 
sneech before receiving sentence, and also 
spoke from the scaftbld. The youth and ability 
of Emmet have cast a glamour of romance 
over his career, and that glamour has been 
enhanced bv his affection lor Saiah Curran, 
the dauo-hter of the great lawyer, to whom 
Moore addressed his "famous poem, ^ She is 
far from the land where her young hero 
sleeps ; ’ the lady afterwards (24 Nov. 1805) 
married a very distinguished officer. Major 
Stur<^eon of the royal staff corps. Eminet 
was lirst interred in Bully’s Acre near Eil- 
mainham Hospital, and his remains are said 
to have been afterwards removed either to 
St. Michan’s churchyard or to Glasnevin 
cemetery. An iininscrihed tombstone in each 
burial-place is now pointed out as marking 


his grave. 

CThere are many biographies of Emmet, but 
far the best is that contained in hladden^s Li\es 
of the United Irishmen, 3rd ser. yol. hi. ; see 
also W. II. Curran’s Life of John Philpot Curran, 
and Moore’s Diaries.] Id- M- 

EMMET, THOMAS ADDIS (1764- 
1827), United Irishman, second son of L)r. 
Bohert Emmet, physician to tke viceroy in 
Ireland, was horn at Cork on 24 April 1/64. 
Erom his school days he gave evidence ot 
brilliant abilities, and gained a scholarship 
at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1 /' 81 . He too 
the degree of B.A. there in 1/83, and thmi, 
as he had selected the medical profession, he 
proceeded to Edinburgh University, where 
the medical school wms at that time most 1 
famous. AYhile sedulously working at his 
own studies, he yet paid much attention to | 
other siibiects, became a friend of Machin- 
tosb, a favourite pupil of Dugald Stewart, 
and president of no less than five debating 
and other societies amonghisfelloy^stndents. 
After taking his M.D. degree at Edinburgh 
he visited many of the chief medical sclioo s 
of England, Prance, Germany, and Italy, and 
was on his way home from the continent 
when he heard of the sudden death of ms 
elder brother, Temple Emmet, a young Irish 
barrister of great promise. Thomas Eminet 
then determined to abandon medicine and 
follow in his brother’s steps, and, after ttog 
the degree of LL.B. at Trinity College, Dub- 


lin, he went to London to read law under 
the direction of Mackintosh. He was called 
to the Irish bar in Michaelmas term 1790, 
and married Jane, daughter of the Bev. John 
Patten of Clonmel, in the following yeax- 
He then commenced his active political life. 
Dr. Emmet had brought up all his three 
sons with the most advanced nationalist 
ideas, and Thomas was the first to put them 
into execution. His first brief was in the 
case of Napper Tandy r. Lord "Westmor- 
land, on the question of the lord-lieutenant's 
patent. In September 1793 he made himself 
conspicuous hy his defence of O'DriscoUy 
who was put on his trial for sedition at 
Cork. He was soon recognised from his 
eloquence and learnmg as the leading Irish 
nationalist barrister, and hy 1795, when he 
took the hold step of taking the oath of 
the United Irishmen in open court, he was 
making an income of 7507 a year at the bar. 
He was in that year elected secretary of the 
Society of United Irishmen, and in 1797 he 
succeeded Bogex O’Connor as one of the di- 
rectors. In the directory he showed more 
prudence than many of his colleagues, and 
with MUormick and M‘Nevin he desired to 
wait for armed aid from France, and was op- 
posed to the immediate rebellion advocated 
by Lord Edward Fitzgerald. Lord Castle- 
reagh knew from his spues what was going 
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on, and on 12 March 1798 all the director^ 
were arrested at the house of Oliver Bond. 
Castlereagh had no desire to deal harshly 
with the Irish leaders, and when the insur- 
rection was suppressed he agreed to allow 
the chief prisoners to go to America, and 
to stop all executions for treason if the pri- 
soners made a full confession. Emmet agreed 
to this proposal, but Bufiis King, the Ameri- 
can minister, objected to the despatch of the 
rebels to the United States, and Emmet, 
Boger O’Connor, Nielson, and seventeen other 
leaders were therefore transferred to Fort St. 

I George in Scotland on 26 March 1799. Mrs. 
Emmet joined her husband in 1800, and they 
remained there, though not in close confine- 
ment, until 1802, when with the other pri- 
soners they were sent to Holland. Emmet 
was at Paris when he heard the news of his 
brother Bohert’s rising and death, and he had 
an interview with Napoleon on the subject 
in September 1803. He assisted MaeSheehy 
in his scheme for raising a battalion of Irish 
in the pay of France, hut he did not himseli 
join it, and left France in 1804 for the United 
States. He joined the New York bar, where 
he soon took a leading position and made a 
laro'e income. He continued prosperous until 
' tlie day of his death, vrhich took place very 
suddenly ■while pleading in court at hieyr 
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York on 14 Yoy. 1827, and lie was buried in 
the cburclivard of St. Mark’s, Broadway, in 
that city. 

[Haynes's Memoirs of Tliomas Addis Emmett, 
1829; Madden’s United Irishmen, 3rd ser. yol. 
iii. ■ iVebbe’s Biography of Eemarkable Irish- 
men.] H. M. S. 

EMMETT, AYTHOYY (1790-1372), 
major-general royal engineers, after pas^sing 
through the Koval M ilitary Academy, AVool- 
wieh, received his commission as second lieu- 
tenant in the royal engineers on 16_ Eeb. 
1808. He joined the army in the Peninsula 
early in 1809, and remained with it until 
the "summer of 1812, vrhen he vras sent to 
England for recovery from the efiects of a 
very severe wound received while leading on 
•one" of the columns to the assault of Badajoz 
in April 1812. He returned to the army in 
October of the following year at his own re- 
quest, and remained with it to the close of 
the war. During his service in the Peninsula 
he was constantly before the enemy. First, 
in Ahrantes and skirmishes near it, while 
the French were in front of the lines of Lis- 
bon ; secondly, at both the sieges of Badajoz 
in 1811, at the cavalry afiair of Elboden, and 
in the trenches before Ciudad Ptodrigo ; and 
thirdly, at the siege of Badajoz in 1812, when 
he led on the Portuguese column of the 4th 
division to the assault of the breach of the 
curtain, and was severely wounded. He was 
.shortly after sent to England for the restora- 
tion of his health. Prior to the siege lie was 
occupied in improving the navigation of the 
Upper Douro to facilitate the transfer of sup- 
plies for the operations in Badajoz. On re- 
joining the army as a captain in 1813 he 
was employed in the examination of the fords 
of the Yhve, held by the enemy’s posts prior 
to the successful passage of that river. Dur- 
ing the following campaign he was attached 
to the 2nd division, and was piresent at the 
battle of St. Pierre, near Bayonne, at the 
.attack on the heights of Garres St.-Palais at 
Tarbes, and at the battles of Orthes and Tou- 
louse. Soon after his return to England he 
was sent, in 1815, with General Keane, on 
the expedition against New Orleans, landed 
with the advance, and was present in the 
attack of the Americans, also at the assault 
made on the enemy’s lines and at the siege 
of Fort Bowyer. 

He was next appointed commanding royal 
■engineer at St. Helena, whither he w^eut with 
Sir Hudson Lowe, and held the command 
until after the death of Napoleon. He held 
various commands at home, at Bermuda, and 
in the Mediterranean, until he was compelled 
to retire as a major-general on account of 


bad health brought on by the wounds he re- 
ceived in the Peninsula. He was awarded 
the war medal and fom* clasps. He died at 
Brighton on 27 March 1872. 

[OfiSeial Records ; Corps Papers.] R. H. V. 

EMPSON orEMSON, Sie RICHARD (d, 
1510), statesman and lawyer, was son of Peter 
Empson of Towcester, Northamptonshire, and 
Elizabeth, his wife. The father, who died in 
1473, is invariably described as a sievemaker 
in order to emj)hasise the son’s humble origin ; 
hut Peter Empson was clearly a person of 
wealth and influence in Towcester, whatever 
his occupation. Richard was educated for 
the bar and rapidly distinguished himself as 
a common lawyer. As early as 147G he pur- 
chased estates in Northamptonshire. He not 
only represented his county in the parliament 
that met 17 Oct. 1491, but was chosen speaker 
and served the ofiice till the dissolution in the 
following March. His name appears among 
the collectors of the subsidy of 1491 for Lind- 
sey, Lincolnshire (Rymee, Fmdera^ xii. 448). 
He was recorder of Coventry, was knighted 
18 Feb. 1503-4, and in 1504 was nominated 
high steward of Cambridge University and 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. On 
5 Aug. 1507 he was granted land and tene- 
ments in the parish of St. Bride in Fleet 
Street (Wood, Atlience^ ed. Bliss, i. 13). From 
the opening of the reign of Henry YII Empson 
was associated with Edmund Dudley [q. v.] 
in the exaction of taxes and penalties due 
from offenders to the crown, and his zeal and 
rigour raised up a host of enemies. Henry VH 
always treated him with special favour, and 
made him an executor under his will ; but 
the death of Henry VII left him without a 
protector, and Henry VIII, yielding to popu- 
lar clamour, committed him and Dudley to 
the Tower. First brought before the council 
and charged with tyrannising over the king’s 
subjects as collector of taxes and fines, Emp- 
son defended himself in a temperate speecb, 
insisting that his conduct was legal through- 
out (Heebebt). a charge of constructive 
treason was subsequently drawn np against 
him and Dudley. It was asserted that they 
had compassed Henry VIII’s death, because 
their friends had been under arms dining 
Henry YHI’s illness. Empson was tried and 
convicted at Northampton 1 Oct. 1509 ; was 
attainted by parliament 21 Jan. 1509-10, and 
was executed with Dudley on Tower Hall 
17 Aug. 1510. He Avas buried in the chinch 
of Whitefriars. Bacon describes Empson as 
brutal in his manners. Camden tells the 
story that Empson, while chaffing a blind 
man, reputed to be a sure prognosticator of 
changes of weather, asked ‘ When doth the 
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Pim cliange ? ’ The blind man replied, ^ AY hen 
such a vricked lawyer as you goeth to heaven ’ 

( CA. 3 I;DE^’■, Itemcdns^ 1870, p. 296). His wife 
Jane survived him. To his elder sou, Thomas, | 
his father’s estates w^ere restored by act of ' 
parliament 4 Hen. AHII. A younger son 
was named John. Of four daughters Eliza- 
beth married (1) George Catesby, (’2) Sir 
Thomas Lucy ; Joan married (1) Henry Sot- 
hill, and (2) Sir AAhlliamPierrepoint ; a third 
daughter became the wife of a gentleman | 
named Tyrrell ; and Jane married (1) John I 
Pinshon,"and (2) Sir Thomas AVilson, Queen 
Elizabeth’s well-known secretary of state. 
Empson is stated by Stow to have resided 
in St. Swithin's Lane in the house adjoining 
Dudley’s, and communicating with Dudley’s 
residence through the garden. 

[Coopers Athense Cantabr. i. 14, 523; Han- 
ning's Speakers ; Herbert’s Henry ATII ; Bacon’s 
Henry YII ; Baker’s Korthamptonshire; Met- 
calfe’s Knights, p. 39 ; Stow’s Survey of London ; 
State Trials, i. 283-8 ; Brewer’s Henry VIII, i. 
69-70; art. supra ' Edmund Dudley.’] S. L.L. 

EMPSOH, YvHLLIAAI (1791-1852), edi- 
tor of the ^ Edinburgh Heview,’ was educated 
at AVinchester, where he was a schoolfellow 
of Thomas Arnold, afterwards head-master of 
Hugby, and at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He graduated B.A. 1812, and M.A. 1815. 
He began to contribute to the ' Edinburgh 
Heview’ iu 1823, aud between that date and 
1849 wrote in it more than sixty articles npon 
law, politics, and literary topics. There is 
an interesting account of two articles upon 
Goethe’s ^ Faust’ aud ^Correspondence with 
Schiller’ (1830 and 1831) in Carlyle’s ^ Cor- 
respondence’ with Goethe (1887, pp. 255, 
282). In October 1843 he wrote an article 
upon Bentham, in which his reliance npon 
certain statements of Bowiing produced a 
contradiction from J. S. Alill, published in 
the ^ Heview ’ for January 1844. In January 
1845 he wrote up)ou Dr. Arnold, wutli -whose 
views upon educational and ecclesiastical 
questions he thoroughly sympathised. Other 
articles offended Bulwer and the irritable 
Brougham, who calls him a had imitator of 
Macaulay. He was, however, a valued contri- 
butor under both J effrey and N apier . On 2 J uly 
1824 he became professor of general ‘ polity 
and the laws of England’ at the East India 
College, Haileybury, a chair which had been 
formerly occupied by Sir James Alackintosh. 
He was an intimate friend of his colleague, 
jMalthus. On 27 June 1838 he married Char- 
lotte, only daughter of Francis Jeffrey. He 
succeeded to the editorship of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Heview’ in 1847, upon the death of Maevey 
Hapier [q. v.], who had succeeded Jeffrey in 
1829. Empson is said to have been an ex- 


cellent^ professor, and familiar with the laws- 
of India. He was, however, more remark- 
able for his influence upon the moral and phi- 
losophical training of his pupils. He was 
much beloved by them, and when they heari 
that he had broken a bloodvessel in 1852,, 
they spontaneously gave up their usual fes- 
tival. He finished the examination in spiie of* 

died at Haileybury 10 Dec- 
are many letters ro him in 
Cockburu’s Hife of Jeiirev’ and in Alacvev 
hsapier’s * Correspondence’ which are highly 
creditable to his good feeling and sense. 

[Gent.^Mag. 1853, pt. i. pp. 99, 100; Cock- 
hum s Life of J effrey ; Selections from the Cor- 
respondence of Alaevey Napier (1S79).] 

END A^ or, in the older spelling, ENNA* 
Saint, of Arran (yf, 0th century I, was son 
of Conall the Pted, one of the chiefs of Oriel. 
His mother, Brig (the vigorous), was a daugh- 
ter of Ainmlre, chief of Andciannaehta, in the 
county of Louth. On the death of his father 
Enna was chosen chief of his clan, and at the 
urgent request of his followers he made a 
raid on some of his enemies, thus inaimurat- 
ing his rule. Heturning from the expedition 
and singing a song of victory, they passed by 
the hermitage of his sister Eanche. She- 
warned her virgins of a heathen s presence. 
Enna approached her as she stood in the- 
doorway, but she repulsed him. He urged 
that as holder of his father s heritage he must 
fight his enemies, and demanded as wife a 
royal pupil of his sister. St. Fanche offered 
the girl her choice to become the wife of the 
chieftain or else, as she expressed it, ^ to love 
Him whom I love.’ The girl chose to die to 
the world. The circumstance is described in 
the usual fashion of the lives as an actual 
death, and St. Fancheis represented aspreach- 
ing to him in the presence of her dead body. 
He was so movec. by her exhortations that 
he abandoned his wild life and became a monk. 
As an evidence of his zeal it is mentioned that 
he excavated a deep trench round his monas- 
tery with his own hands. YvHile he was thus 
engaged, a hostile tribe, descendants of Cri- 
; onithann, making a raid onEnna’s territory, 
nassed near his abode. They were pursued 
by the people of Oriel, and fighting took place 
near the cell of Enna. ^ Then his old nature 
asserted itself, and he joined in the conflict, 
using a stake as a weapon. To avoid further 
temptation, and acting on his sister’s advice, 
he crossed to Britain to Hosnat, and stayed 
with Alansen, who was master there. The 
place referred to has been shown by Dr. 
Todd to he the famous Candida Casa or 
■Whithorne in Galloway, and the ‘ master ’ St . 
Ninian. In course of time he was ordained 
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• 3 resl}Tterj and collecting some followers lie 
oiiilt a monastery called in his life Latiniim. 
Colgan erroneously suggested that this was 
either Latiniacense in Gaul founded by St. 
IFursey, or Ltetiense in Belgium, hut these 
will not answer, and there can he no doubt 
that ^ Latinum ’ stands for the Irish word 
^ Letha,’ which originally meant, as it means 
here, .^morica or Brittany (called in medi- 
teval usage Letavia), although it afterwards 
came to mean Latium or Italy. This ex- 
plains the statement that his sister in going 
to yisit him landed at a port in Britain, i.e. 
in Bretagne. With this correction the story 
of his visit and stay at Borne and of the pil- 
grims from Borne bringing tidings of his fame 

o a o o 

falls to the ground. 

Enna on his return to Ireland landed at 
Inver Colpa, at the mouth of the Boyne, and 
engaged in missionary labours. But with 
the consent of CEngus, son of Nadfraoch, king 
of Munster, whose wife, Dairinne, was his 
sister, he soon took possession of the largest 
and most w^estern of the islands of Airan, 
called afterwards Arran of the Saints, from 
the number of holy men buried there. The 
island had been occupied by heathen inhabi- 
tants from the mainland of Corcomroe in the 
county of Clare, all of whom fled except their 
chief, Corban. It is mentioned incidentally 
that a species of com, far, had been intro- 
duced by divine interposition into the island, 
and was still to be found there in 1390, when 
Augustine Magraidiii composed the ‘ Life ’ 
published by the Bollandists, from which these 
facts are taken. Enna founded ten monaste- 
ries in the island, but discussions arose about 
the division of the land. An angel is said 
to have brought him a hook of the four evan- 
gelists and a casula or hood decorated with 
gold and silver, which were still preserved 
and held in the highest reverence in 1390. 
After one or two visits to the mainland and 
one to a chieftain termed Crumther Coelan or 
Coelan the presbyter, who lived in an island 
on Lough Corrib, Enna appears to have stayed 
at Arran for the rest of his life. He offered 
three prayers at the close of his life, one of 
which was that every contrite person who 
desired to he buried in the burial-ground of 
his monastery should have as a privilege 
^ that the mouth of hell should not be closed 
upon him.’ The Bollandists, who do not 
consider this orthodox, explain that it means 
he should not suffer the pains of purgatory 
or be detained long there. The remains on 
the great island connected with St. Enna are 
Cell Enda, the parish church, Teglach Enda, 
where the saint is buried with 120 others 
(this is the privileged spot referred to in his 
prayer), and lastly, Tempoll mor Enda. So 


severe was the discipline at Arran that in 
OTder to test the purity of the monks, St 
J^nna had a_ corrach or boat made without 
a hide, that is, consisting of framework and 
ribs o^y and no covering, into which each 
monk had to go every day, and if any water 
entered it he was thereby proved a ^sinner • 

tlnib liG Ii6p1j Up tlisir alh^gIic pun tv ^ XJs-" 

sher assigns his death to 580 in tile ninel 
, tieth year of his age, but he appears to have 
been alive up to 540, according to Colo*an 
Earher than this he cannot be placed, al he 
belonged to the second order of Irish saints 
j hut as the annals have no men- 
tion of his death, the actual year cannot be 
ascertained with any certainty. His day is 
25 April. 

[Bollandists’ Acta Sanct. 21 March, iii. 269- 
OTlaherty’s lar Connaught, pp. 77-9; Book of 
Hymns, Rev. J. H. Todd, i. 103 ; Colgan’s Acta 
Sanct. p. 701 seq. ; AVare’s Antiquities, p. 249.1 

T 0 * 

EJSTDECOTT, JOHN (1588 P-1665) 
governor of New England, is supposed to have 
been born at Dorchester, Dorsetshire, in or 
about 1588, but nothing is known of his early 
life. On 19 March 1628 he joined with five 
other ‘religious persons' in purchasing a 
patent of the territory of Massachusetts Bay 
from ‘the corporation styled the council 
established at Plymouth in the county of 
Devon for the planting, ruling, and governino* 
of N ew England in A^inerica/ Among tliosG 
wLo almost immediately after the purchase 
secured proprietary rights in the ‘Dorchester 
Company,’ as it -was called, and who became 
respectively governor and deputy-governor 
of the company in London, were Matthew 
Cradock [q. v.] and Boger Ludlow. Being 
related to both by marriage, it is probable 
that Endecott was selected at their instance 
as a ‘fit instrument to begin the wildernesse- 
worke.’ He was accordingly entrusted with 
full powers to take charge of the plantation 
at Nanmkeag, afterwards Salem. Accom- 
panied by his wife and some twenty or thirty 
emigrants, he sailed from Weymouth in the 
ship Abigail, 20 June 1G28, and reached 
Nanmkeag on 6 Sept, following. As a ruler 
Endecott lost no time in showing himself 
earnest, zealous, and courageous, but, con- 
sidering the difficulties which he had to 
battle against, it is not surprising that he 
was occasionally found wanting in tact and 
temper. His conduct towards the Indians 
was always marked with strict justice. On 
making known to the ]planters who had pre- 
ceded him that he and his associate patentees 
had purchased all the property and privileges 
of the Dorchester partners, both at Nanm- 
keag and at Cape Ann, much discontent 
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of popery. The colony dared not re&aia 
from taMng’ co^isance of an act with which 
most of its principal men^ including Win- 
throp himse.,fj secretly sympathised. The 
matter was accordingly brought before the 
general court, and after due inTestigation 
^ they adjudged him worthy admonition, and 


arose. Endecott and his puritan council 
yiewed with no favourable eye the raising 
tobacco, ‘believing such a production, except 
for medicinal purposes, injurious both to 
health and morals,’ while they insisted on 
abolishing the use of the Book of Common 

Prayer. The wise enactions of the com- ^ o 

pany’s court in London did much towards to be disabled for one year from bearing any 
allaying these and similar disputes (cf. public office; declining any heaffier sentence, 
CradocFs letter to Endecott^ dated 16 Eeb. because they were persuaded he did it out of 
1628-9, in Young's Chronicles of Massa- ' tenderness of conscience and not of any evil 
op. 128-37). To protect themselves intent ’ (Wintheop, i. 155-6, 158).' Eor 
ao-ainst the Indians a military company was protesting against the harsh treatment of 
oro*anised by the settlers and Endecott placed Roger Williams he was shortly afterwards 
in°commanL His attention was next called committed, when, finding it useless to resist, 
to the illegal trading and dissolute ways of | he made the apology demanded, and was ra- 
the settlers at blount Wollaston, or Merry leased the same day {ih. i. 166). 

Mount, now Quincy. He personally con- Erom this period Endecott seems to have 
ducted an expedition thither, “ rebuked the 1 acted in greater harmony with the other 
inhabitants for their profaneness, and ad- leaders of the colony. In 1636 he was re- 


monished them to look to it that they walked 
better’ (WiNTHEOP,iYcz6’2?/?^/f^??^,ed. Savage, 
1823, i. 31). Mn the purifying spirit of 
authority’ he then cut down the maypole 
on which Thomas Morton, their leader, had 
been wont to publish his satires on the 


appointed an assistant, and was also sent, 
a.ong with Captain John Enderhill, on an 
expedition against the Block Island and 
Peguot Indians. Little save bloodshed was 
eflected. During this same year his views 
concerning the hateful cross triumphed. 


puritans, while his followers made merry | Many of the militia refused to serve under a 
around it in the carousals for which the sale | flag which bore what they regarded as an 

1 -i* j ^ j 1 . T 1“ * ^ * 


of arms and ammunition to the Indians fur- 
nished the supifiies. He also changed the 
name of the settlement to Mount Dagon. 
Endecott continued to exercise the chief au- 
thority until 12 June 1630, when John Wiu- 
throp, the first regularly elected governor, 
arrived with the charter by which the govern- 
ment of the colony was entirely transferred 
to Yew England. Endecott, who had been 
chosen one of his council of assistants, gave 


idolatrous emblem ; and after solemn con- 
sultation the military commissioners ordered 
the cross to be left out. In 1641 Endecott 
was chosen deputy-governor, and was con- 
tinued iu office for the two succeeding years. 
In 1642 he was appointed one of the corpo- 
ration of Harvard College. His increasing 
influence insured his election as governor in 
1644. The following year, when he was 
succeeded in the governorship by Joseph 


O ^ - 

a cordial welcome toWiiitlirop, and a friend- 1 Dudley, he was constituted sergeant major- 
ship began which lasted without a cloud general of Massachusetts, the highest mili- 
while the latter lived i. 26). On 3 July | tary office in the colony. He was also 
1632 the court of assistants, to mark their elected an assistant, and one of the united 
sense of his services, granted him three hun- commissioners for the province. Upon the 
dred acres of land situate between two and death of lYinthrop, 26 March 1649, Endecott 
three miles in a northerly direction ffiom was again chosen govenor, to which office he 
the main settlement at Salem, afterwards ' was annually elected until his death, with 
known as his ' orchard farm ’ (Felt, An- the exception of 1650 and 1654, when he 
Tials of Salem, 2nd edit. i. ITS). In 1634 he held that of deputy-governor Lnder his 
was nominated one of the seven military administration, especially from Iboo to ibbU, 
commissioners for the colony. In September the colony made rapid progress. His faults 
of this year a rumour reached the colony that were those of an age which regarded reli- 
the kinu had demanded their charter with 


the intention of compelling obedience to the 
•ceremonies of the church as interpreted and 
enforced by Land, Endecott, ‘ a puritan of 
puritans,’ was .strangely moved at the news. 
Inflamed by the fiery eloquence of Roger 
Williams he publicly cut out with liis sword 
the red cross of vSt. George from the banner 
used by the train band of Salem for the 


gioiis toleration as a crime. As the head 
of the commonwealth, responsible for its 
spiritual as well as temporal welfare, he felt 
it his duty to scourge, banish, and even hang 
the unorthodox. Especially obnoxious to 
him were the quakers, of which sect two men 
were executed in 1659 and a woman in 1600. 
Long before this he had issued a formal pro- 
clamation against wearing long hair ‘after 


Uisea uy uutj iraui utiuu ui utixcjixi xux uxic i t ^ t i* 

reason, as he alleged, that the cross savoured the manner of ruffians and barbarous Indians 
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dated 10 Marcli 1649 (HuTCHI^'■sox, 
cAu^etts, i. 142). To meet tlie necessities of 
the time lie established in 1652 a mintj -^liich, 
contrary to law, continued to coin money 
until the charter of the colony was abrogated 
in 1685. In 1658 the court granted him, ‘'for 
his great service," the fourth part of Block 
Island. At this time he was also elected pre- 
sident of the body of colonial commissioners. 
In 1060 the court was asked to confirm a 
grant of land which the Indians, mindful of 
his just dealing, had presented to his eldest 
son John. 

Soon after the Restoration the struggle 
began in Massachusetts to save the charter 
and the government. Endecott drew up, in 
the name of the g'eneral court of Boston, a 
petition to the king praymg for his majesty’s 
lorotection and a continuance of those privi- 
l.egfes and liberties which thev had hitherto 
enjoyed. The ^ open capitall blasphemies " 
of the quakers and their incorrigible con- 
tempt of authority were also set forth (CaL 
State Fapers, Col. Ser., America and West 
Indies, 1661-8, pp. 8-10). Charles returned 
vaguely favourable answers, desired Endecott 
to make diligent search for the regicides, 
Whalley and Gofie, and ordered all con- 
demned c linkers to be sent to England to be 
dealt with there (ib. pp. 11, 27-8, 33-4, 55). 
In 1662 the king expressed his wilhngness 
to take the plantation into his care provided 
that all laws made during the late troubles 
derogatory to the king’s government be re- 
pealed, the oaths of allegiance duly observed, 
and the administration of justice take place 
in the king’s name. He further suggested 
that ^ as the principal end of their charter 
was liberty of conscience ’ the Book of Com- 
mon Braver and its ceremonies might verv 
well be used by those desirous of doing so 
{ib. pp. 93-4). In April 1664 the king 
thong at fit to send four commissioners to the 
colony, but without the least intention or 
thought, so he declared, of violating or in 
the least degree infringing their charter (ib. 
p. 201). When, however, the commissioners 
proceeded to sit in j udgmeut upon the gover- 
nor and coimt, the latter published by sound 
of the trumpet their disapprobation, and for- 
bade every one to abet such conduct. The com- 
missioners had therefore to depart, threaten- 
ing against the authorities of Massachusetts 
the punishment ‘which many in England 
concerned in the late rebellion had met with." 
Endecott addressed a strongly worded pro- 
test against this attempt to override their 
privileges to Secretary Sir Wilham Morrice, 
19 Oct. 1664, and again petitioned the king 
{ib. pp. 247-9). In his reply to the general 
court, 25 Eeh. 1664-5, Morrice complained 


; of Endecott’s ^disaffection,’ and stated that 
, the king would ‘ take it very well if at the 
i next election any other person of good repii- 
: tation he chosen in his place’ {ib. p. 282), 
j Before the effect of this recommendation 
could he ascertained Endecott had died at 
Boston, 15 March 1664-5, aged 77, and was 
buried ‘ with great honour and solemnitv ’ 
on the 23rd. Tradition assigns the ‘ Chapel 
Biirying-gronnd ’ as the place of his inter- 
ment, but the tombstone has long been de- 
is supposed by British soldiers 
during the American war. At the time of 
his death Endecott had served the colon v in 
various relations, including the very highest 
longer than any other one oftheMassachusetts 
fathers. 

Endecott was twice married. His first 
wife, Ann Gower, w^ho was a cousin or niece 
of Matthew Ci’adock, died soon after coming 
to the colony, it is believed childless ; and 
he married secondly, 18 Aug. 1630, Eliza- 
beth Gibson of Cambridge, England, by whom 
he had two sons, John, born about 1632, and 
Zerubhahel, born about 1635, a physician at 
Salem. A portrait of Endecott, said to have 
been taken the year he died, is in possession 
of the family, and has been copied and often 
engraved. He and his descendants to the 
fourth generation wrote the second syllable 
of the name with ‘ e,’ hut the ‘ i ’ has pre- 
vailed since. 

[Savage’s Genealogical Dictionary of First 
Settlers of New England, ii. 120-3 ;"C. M. En- 
dicott’s Life of J. Endecott, fol. 1847, of which 
an abstract (with portrait) is given in New 
England Historical and Genealogical Eegister, 
i. 201-24; Moore’s Lives of the Governors of 
New Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay, lSf5l, 
pp. 347-66 ; Salisbury’s Memorial in Proceed- 
ings of American Antiquarian Society, 1873, pp. 
1 13-54 ; The Fifth Half Century of the Landing 
of J, Endecott at Salem (Essex Institute His- 
torical Collections, IS Sept. 1878); Hubbard’s 
General History of New England (8vo, Boston, 
1848); Young’s Chronicles of First Planters of 
Massachusetts Bay, p. 13; Felt’s Annals of 
Salem, 2nd edit.; Felt’s Paper in New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, xii. 133-7 ; 
Felt’s Who was the First Governor of Massa- 
chusetts ? ; Winthrop’s History of New Eng- 
land (Savage), 2nd edit. ii. 200-3 ; Appleton’s 
Cyclopaedia of American Biography, ii. 355 ; 
Johnson’s Wonder-working Providences of Zion's 
Saviour in New England, hk. i. chap. ix. ; Birch’s 
Life of Hon. Robert Boyle, pp. 450-2; Joseph 
Smith’s Bibliotheca Antiquakeriana, p. 168 ; Cal. 
State Papers, Colonial Ser. (America and West 
Indies), 1574-1660, 1661-8.] G. G. 

ENFIELD, EDWARD (1811-1880), 
philanthropist, third son of Henry Enfield, 
town clerk of Nottingham, and grandson of 
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W'lV m Enfield LL.D. [q. v.]> succeeded tlie Eev. John Seddon as tutor in 

V ft ‘no-ham on 15 May 1811. His eldest hro- helles-lettres and rector of the academy at 
fl^rVilliam was a leader in all philanthropic ' ‘Warrington. That institution was from 

f°^er Co&YoTk, as a Uterary student it was dissolved in 1783. Li the meantime 
• he was contemporary with Samuel he established a sound reputation as a di- 
^ 1 e fa. v-1 Sir Thomas Baker of Man- Tine and author, and the degree of LL.l). 

■/‘iT^pster. Throuo-hthe influence of Lord Hoi- 6 hy t & ly 

1 ^nd he was appointed one of the moueyers Edinburgh on 8 March 1774. His pastoral 
^ fthe mint and one of the most active mem- duties to the Cairo Street preshyterian con- 
t'pt' of this ’corporation, till, on the reorgani- gregation, which he had undertaken on first 
Nation of tire mint in 18.51, he retired with a going to Warrington in 1770, were continued 
•''on Henceforth he gave his time and two years after the closing of the academy, 

'tn works of education and philan- and only relinqnished on his receiving an 
t^Tonv He was a member of the council ! invitation (m 1786) to the Octagon Chapel 
W committee of management of University at Norwich. For some time after taking up 
Pnllpo-fi London (president of the senate from , his residence m that city he received pupils 
i and of the council of University Hall, at his house, as he had done at arrmgton, 
n ‘8pinre From 1867 he acted as ' and among them were Denman, afterwards 

frelsurer, Ld was the guiding spirit, of the , lord chief justice, and Maltby, subsequent 
TTMversitv College Hospital ; most of the bishop of Durham. Enfield was an amiable 
,^tarv and strurtural improvements in the and estimable man, an influential ^iter and 
Wtal were due to his admirable super- persuasive preacher, and was a leadmg fignre 
A.S a Unitarian dissenter he took a in the literary society of both Warrington 

Dro-e share in the conduct of the unseotarian and Norwich. . t- t-p 

Srts for the elevation of the poor in East , He wrote: 1 Sermons for the E se of Ea- 
LonL, carried on by the domestic mission , milies; 1768-/0, 2 vols.Jvo. £. ;PraprsJor 
society of that body. In 1857 he was elected 
a trustee of the nonconformist endowments 
embraced in Dr. Williams’s trust, and be- 
came a valuable member of _tbe estates and 
iiudit committees. At tlie time of fii^ deatii 
lie was president of Manckester New College, 

^°He°died at his residence, 19 Chester Ter- 1781. 0 ‘ Hymns 7or Public Worship se- 

race Patent’s Park, on 21 April 1880, and lected,’ 1772, ^mo, 2nd_edit. 1,81 1 . ‘An 

was’bmfed at Woking cemetery on 26 Anril. Essay towards the History of Liverpool 

’Tas Durieudb _ f:, . flmuriif-er fi e. Liverpooll, drawn np chiefly from the 

He was ™"g^ ->"4omhe^Ld one papers left by the late Mr. George Perry,’ 

of John Taylor, UR S., by whom he h^ g_ , 

son ; ° ^ Preacher, or Sermons on the Principal Sub- 

EoscoeofLiverpoob whosuivuedliim. of ’Religion and Morality,’ 1773-79, 

[Daily News, 23 April 1880 ; Inquirer, ^4 "P’-’- i 9 yQ|g_ l2mo. 9. ^ Observations on Literary 

Property/ 1774, 4to. 10. ^ The Speaker, or 
Miscellaneous Pieces selected from the best 
English Writers/ 1774. This very popular 
elocutionary hook has often been reprinted. 
11. ‘ A Sermon on the Death of Mr. J. G-al- 
loway/ 1777. 1;^. ^ Biographical Sermons on 


the Dse of Eamilies/ 1770, 2nd edit. 1/ / v. 
3. ^ Sermon loreached at the Ordination of 
the Lev. Philip Taylor,’ &c., 1770. 4. ‘ Ee- 
inarks on several late Publications relative 
to the Dissenters, in a letter to Dr. Priestley/ 
1770. To this Priestley replied. 5. ‘The 
Preacher’s Directory,’ 1771, 4to, 2nd edit. 


1880 ; Times, 27 April 1880 ; these notices 

?ire reprinted in Mn Memoriam, Edward Eii- 
Held/ 1880 ; Eoll of Students, Hanchcster New 
Colleo-e, 1868 ; Jeremy’s Presh. Ennd, 1885, p. 

217.]° 


ENFIELD, AEIELIAM (1741 1/97), . - . - . ^ **0 * + ’ 10 -,^ 

■divine and author, was born of poor parents ' the Principal Characters m Scnptpe, Umo. 
at Sudbury, Suffolk, on 29 March 1741. His IS. ‘ f Sermon on the Ordination of tte 
earnest inductor was the Rev.William Hex- Rev. J . Estlm, 17 '8. 14 A F^f fSe r- 
+«11 n di«i<^entmcr minister, by whose advice mon on the Death of the Ee'v. John Aikm, 

tali, a aiSSenung nuuibiei, -ia j t ^ron tk ( nr. +Ea Pmcn-Ai^a 


Academy, then conducted by Dr. Caleb Asli- ib, ‘ Ji^xercises m x/xycuuiuu, , uw, • 

worth. ^He was there educated as one of 1780. To an edition in 1/94 he added ^ 
the alumni of the preshyterian fund. In sels to Young Men. 1/. A truncation of 
November 1763 he , was ordained minister Rossignols Hements of Geonmt^, 1/81, 
of 4e congregation 0 ^ protestant dissenters 8vo.^ 18. ‘ 

at Benn’s Garden, Liverpool. In 1770 he , 1786, 4to, 2nd edit. 1799. 19. The History of 


YOL, XYII. 
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PliilosopLy . . . from Brucker's Historia 
Critica Pliilosopliise,” ’ 1791, 2 vols. 4to, 2iid 
edit. 1819,2 vols. 8To,new edit. 1840. 20. Ser- 
mons on Practical Snljects/ mth portrait, 
and memoir by Aikin, 1798, 2nd edit. 1799. 
He contributed to the ^ Cabinet,^ published at 
Horwich, to the ^ Monthly Magazine,’ edited 
by Dr. Aikin, 1796, and to the ‘Monthly’ 
and ‘ Analytical ’ revie^vs, and wrote a num- 
ber of articles for the first volume of Aikin’s 
^ General Biographical Dictionary.’ Several 
of his earlier works were translated into 
German. 

He died at Norwich on 3 Nov. 1797, aged 56. 
TTifi wife, whom he married in 1767, was the 
daughter of KichardHolland, draper, of Liver- 
pool. His sons, Pilchard and Henry, were 
successively appointed to the ofdce of town 
clerk of Nottingham. 

[Aikin’s Memoir, as above ; also in L. Aikin’s 
Memoirs of John Aikin, 1823, ii. 293; Monthly 
Pepository, viii. 427 ; Taylor’s Hist, of the Oc- 
tagon Chapel, Norwich; 1848, p. 49 ; Memoir of 
Gilbert Wakefield, 1804, i. 223 ; Priestley's 
Works, vol. xxii. ; Putt’s Memoir of Priestley; 
H. A. Bright in Trans. Hist. Soc. Lancashire 
and Cheshire, xi. 15; Kendrick’s Profiles of 
Warrington Worthies, 1854; Kendrick’s Eyres’s 
Warrington Press in Warrington Examiner, 
1881; Pieton’s Memorials of Liverpool, 1873, 
ii. 107 ; Palatine Note-book, i. 34, 53 (as to 
editions of the "Speaker’); Allibone, i. 558; 
Bohn’s Lowndes, iv. 739 ; Cat. of Edinburgh 
Graduates, 1858; Jeremy’s Presbyterian Pund, 
and Hr. Daniel Williams’s Fund, 1885, p. 63 ; 
Peuss’s Alpbab. Pegister of Authors, Berlin, 
1791, p. 125.] C. W. S. 

ENGLAND, GEOPtGE (/. 1735), divine 
and author, was a member of the England 
family which flourished at Yarmouth, Nor- 
folk, in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and may have been a grandson of Sir 
George England. He was chaplain to Lord 
Hobart, by whom he was presented in 1733 
to the living of Hanworth, N orfolk. In 1737 
he resigned Hanworth to become rector of 
W^olterton and Wickmere, a consolidated 
living in the same county. He was the au- 
thor of ‘ An Enquiry into the Morals of the 
Ancients,’ London, 1737, 4to, a work based 
on the belief that the ‘ ancients,’ by whom is 
xmderstood the Greeks and Homans, were 
much superior in the practice of morality to 
Christians in general. 

[Blomefield and Parkin’s Topograph. Hist, of 
Norfolk, vi. 452, 462, viii. 132.] A. V. 

ENGLAND, (lEOPGE (^. 1740-1788), 
organ-builder, built the organs of St. Ste- 
phen’s, "Walbrook, 1760 ; Gravesend Church, 
1764; Ashton-under-Lyne, 1770; St. Mi- 


chaels, Queenhithe, 1/ i9; St. Marv’s, Al— 
dermary, 1781 (the last two in conjunction 
with Hugh Russell) : besides those of St. 
Matthew’s, Friday Street; St. Mildred’s," 
Poultry ; the German Lutheran Church^ 
Goodman’s Fields ; the chapel of Dulwich 
College ; St. Margaret Moses ; and St. Al- 
phege, Greenwich. ‘These organs were re- 
markable for the brightness and brilliancy of 
their chorus ’ (Hopkins): that of St. Stephen’s, 
W’’ albrook, afine specimen of England’s work^ 
was repaired by Gray in 1825, rebuilt 1872^ 
and considerably enlarged later by Hill &, Som 

England married the daughter of Richard 
Bridge (another organ-builder) and was the: 
father of Geohge Pike Engl4.ni) (1765?- 
1814), who left a list of the organs he built in 
an extant account book. They are those of: 
St. George’s Chapel; Portsmouth Common, 
1788; St. James’s, Clerkenw^ell, and Fetter 
Lane Chapel, 1790; Warminster Church, and 
Adelphi Chapel, 1791 ; Gainsborough Chm’ch, 
Lincolnshire, 1793; Newington Church, Sur- 
rey, and Blandforcl Church, 1794 ; Carmar- 
then Church, 1796; St. Margaret’s, Lothburv, 
1801 ; Sardinian Chapel, 1802 ; Newark 
Church, Nottinghamshire, 1803; Sheffield 
Parish Church ; St. Philip’s, Birmingham, 
and St. Martin’s Outwich, 1805 ; Hinckley 
Parish Church, 1808; Stourbridge; Pich- 
moud, Yorkshire ; High Church, Lancaster, 
1809 ; Shifiiiall, Salop, and LTlverstou, 1811 ; 
and St. Mary’s, Islington, 1812. According 
to Warman, the organ of Durham Cathedral 
is ascribed to G. P. England, in conjunction 
with NichoHs, 1815. 

[Rimbanlt and Hopkins on The Organ ; J. W. 
Warman’s The Organ and its Compass.] 

L. M. M. 

^ ENGLAND, JOHN, D.D. (1786-1842), 
bishop of Charleston, was horn in the city of 
Cork, Ireland, on 23 Sept. 1786, and educated 
in the schools of his native city. At the age 
of fifteen, having resolved to become a priest, 
he was placed by Dr. Moylan, bishop of Cork, 
under tbe care of the Pev. Robert McCarthy, 
dean of the diocese, who prepared him to 
enter the college of Carlow in August 1803. 
During his stay in that institution he founded 
a female penitentiary and poor schools for 
both sexes, delivered catechetical lectures in 
the parish chapel, and gave religious instruc- 
tion to the Roman catholic militiamen sta- 
tioned in the town. He left Carlow in 1808, 
and returned to Cork to receive holy orders, 
for which Bishop Moylan had obtained a dis- 
pensation from Rome, England not having 
yet attained the canonical age. He was then 
appointed lecturer at the cathedral, and chap- 
lain to the Presentation Convent. In May 
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1809 lie began the publication of a montbly 
magazine called ^ The Eeligious Eepertory ; 
being a choice collection of original essays 
on Tarious religions subjects/ In 1812 he 
^as appointed president of the diocesan col- 
lege of St. Mary, in which he also taught 
theology; and about the same time he entered 
into politics and wrote and spoke vehemently 
against the proposal to give to the British 
government a veto on the appointment of 
catholic bishops. 

In 1817 he was made parish priest of Ban- 
don, where he remained until he was ap- 
pointed bishop of Charleston, U.S,, by a 
papal bull which was expedited from Eome 
2 June 1820. lie was consecrated at Cork 
on 21 Sept, and soon afterwards proceeded 
to his diocese, which comprised the states of 
North and South Carolina and Georgia, with 
a scattered catholic population of eight thou- 
sand and only four priests. One of his first 
cares was the establishment of an academy 
and theological seminary. He was also in- 
strumental in forming an ^ anti-duelling so- 
ciety.^ He corrected many abuses which had 
crept into the church, visited every part of 
his vast half-settled diocese, and gave special 
care to the negroes, for whom he always had 
regular services in his cathedral. In times 
of pestilence he was untiring hi his heroic 
devotion to the sick. He established the 
^ United States Catholic Miscellany/ the first 
catholic paper published in America. In 
January 1826 he visited Washington, and' at 
the request of the president of the United 
States and the members of Congress he de- 
livered a discourse before them in the Senate 
House. 

In 1832 he visited his native country, and 
thence proceeded to Eome. He was sent by 
Pope Gregory XVI as legate to the govern- 
ment of Hayti. In the autumn of 1833 he 
proceeded on his mission, and he returned 
to Eome in the following spring to report the 
state of his negotiations before returning to 
his diocese. He made two more voyages to 
Europe in 1830 and 1841. Soon after his re- 
turn from the latter visit he died at Charles- 
ton on 11 April 1842. 

He was a man of great learning and high 
moral character, and his incessant activity 
won for him at Eome the sobriquet of il 
xesGovo a vapor ^ the steam bishop.’ 

His ^ Works,’ collected and airangedby di- 
rection of Dr. Ignatius Aloysiiis Eeynolds, 
his successor in the see of Charleston, were 
published in 5 vols., Baltimore, 1849, 8vo. 
These volumes are almost entirely occupied 
by essays on topics of controversial theology, 
many of which are in the form of letters 
originally published in various periodicals. 


A portion of the fourth and fifth volumes is 
filled by addresses delivered before various 
college societies and on public occasions, in- 
cluding an oration on the character of Wash- 
ington. 

There is a portrait of him, engraved by J* 
Peter kin, in the Irish ^ Catholic Birectorv’ 
for 1843. Another, engraved by J. Sartain, 
is prefixed to his collected works. 

[Obit, notices prefixed to his works; Irisii 
Cdtkolic Directory (1813), p. 251; Eipley and 
Dana’s New American Cyclopsedia ; Irish Quar- 
terly Eeview, viii. 636 ; Duyekinck's Cjcl. of 
American Literature (1877), i. 778 ; Windele's 
Guide to Cork (1849), p. 142.] T. C. 

^ENGLAXI), Sir EICHAED (1793- 
1SS3), general, was the son of Lieutenant- 
general Eichard England of Lifford, co. Clare, 
a veteran of the war of American Independ- 
ence, colonel of the oth regiment, Heutenant- 
governoi of Plymouth, and one of the first 
colonists of Western Upper Canada, by 
Anne, daughter of James O’Brien of Ennis- 
tyen, a cadet of the family of the Marquis of 
Thomond. He was born at Detroit, Upper 
I Canada, in 1793, and after being educated at 
I Winchester entered the army as an ensign in 
the 14th regiment on 25 Feb. 1808. He was 
I promoted lieutenant on 1 Jnne 1809, and 
served in that year in the expedition to the 
Walcheren and in the attack on Flnshing. 
He was employed in the adjutant-general’s 
department in Sicily in 1810 and 1811, and 
served in the defence of Tarifa as a volunteer 
on his way to take up his appointment. He 
was promoted captain into the 60th regiment 
on 17 July 1811, and exchanged into the 12th 
on 1 Jan. 1812. Inthat year he went on leave to 
Canada to join his father, and after Ms death 
he returned to England, married Anna Maria, 
sister of Sir J. C. Anderson, in 1814, and in 
1815 joined his regiment at Paris after the 
battle of Waterloo. He remained in France 
until the withdrawal of the army of occupa- 
tion in 1818, and after serving as aide-de- 
camp to Major-general Sir Oolcuhoun Grant, 
commanding at Dublin from _821 to 1823, 
he was promoted major into the 75th regi- 
ment on 4 Sept. 1823, and lieutenant-colonel 
of the same regiment, in the place of the 
Duke of Cleveland, on 29 Oct. 1825. He 
commanded this regiment for many years, 
and went with it to the Cape in 1833. Lien- 
tenant-general Sir Galbraith Lowry Cole, 
who then commanded there, selected England 
on the outbreak of the Kaffir war in 1836 to 
command upon the eastern ftontier with the 
rank of brigadier-general, and he served 
throughout the campaigns of 1836 and 1837 
in this rank. For his services he received a 
, medal, and was promoted colonel on 28 June 
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1838. In 1839 he was transferi’ed to the 
command of the 41st regiment, and appointed 
to command the Belg-aiun district of the 
Bombay presidency as brigadier-general, and 
immedLately on his arrival he lost his wife. 
From this place he was summoned in 1841 to 
take command of the Bombay division des- 
patched to the relief of Colonel Palmer at 
Ghuznee and General Nott at Kandahar. 
He failed to reach Ghuznee in time, but, after 
one repulse, forced his way through the Pi- 
shin valley, and reached Kandahar in time 
to join Kott, and as second in command to 
that general assisted in the defeat of Alibar 
K hflT i on the Khojak Heights. He remained 
at Kandahar till the close of 1842, when it 
was decided to abandon that place, and he 
was then placed in command of the force 
which retired through the Bolan Pass into 
Sind, while Kott marched with seven thou- 
sand picked troops on Ghuznee and Cabul. 
It cannot be said that England had greatly 
distinguished himself during these operations. 
Kott complained greatly of him, and though 
he did what he was appointed to do, and had 
relieved Kandahar, his operations were not 
considered as successful as they might have 
been, and he had suffered reverses, which were 
very like defeats, from the Baluchis both 
during his advance and his retreat. Kever- 
theless he was made a K.C.B. on 27 Sept. 
1843, and then threiv up his command, re- 
turned home, and settled at Bath. 

England remained unemployed until 1849, 
when he received the command of the Cur- 
ragh brigade, and he was promoted major- 
general on 11 Kov. 1851. In 1854 the cen- 
sure passed on his behaviour in Afghanistan 
seemed to be forgotten, and he was placed in 
command of the 3rd division in the Crimean 
expedition. At the battle of the Alma his 
division was not so severely engaged as the 
guards or the light division ; but at Inker- 
man England was one of the generals first 
upon the scene of action, and though he 'was 
never in actual command there, his prompti- 
tude in sending up his troops at the critical 
moment to the assistance of the hard-pressed 
battalions on the Inkerman Tusk greatly con- 
tributed to the success of the day. It was 
during the trying winter of 1854-5 that Eng- 
land chiefly distinguished liimself. He suf- 
fered the greatest privations with his troops, 
but yet he never applied to come home, and 
was the last of the original general officers 'who 
had accompanied the army to the Crimea to 
leave it. Before he did return he directed 
the attach on the Redan on 18 June 1855, 
and it was not his fault that the result of 
that day’s hard fighting was not a great suc- 
cess. In August 1855 he was, however, 
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obliged to obey the doctor’s orders and return 
to England. For his services he wafp™ 
moted lieutenant-general, and made a G C B 
a grand officer of the Legion of Honour, and 
a knight of the first class of the Mediidie 
England never again saw service. He was 
made colonel of the 41st regiment on 20 Lpril 
1861, promoted general on 6 July 1863', and 
placed on the retired list in 1877. He died 
at St. hlargatet s, Titchfield, Hampshire on 
19 Jan. 188-3. ^ ’ 

[Times, ^ 23 Jar. 1883; Hart’s Army List; 
Kolan’s Hist, of Crimean ^Yar, i. 405 ; for the war 
in Afghanistan. Kaye’s History and Stocqueler's 
LJfe of Sir William Kott ; for the Crimean war, 
Kinglahe’s Invasion of the Crimea.] H. M. S. 

EKGLAKD, THOMAS RICHARD 
(1790-1847), biographer, was younger brother 
of John England [q. v.], bishop of Charleston. 
He was born at Cork in 1790, and after tak- 
ing holy orders in the Roman catholic church 
was appointed curate of the chimch of St. 
Peter and St. Paul in his native city. He 
became parish priest of Glanmire, and after- 
wvards of Passage YYest, county Cork, where 
he died on 18 March 1847. 

He published : 1. ' Letters from the Ahhe 
Edgeworth to his Friends, wdth Memoirs of 
his Life, including some account of the late 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork, Dr. Moylan, 
and letters to him from the Right Hon." Ed- 
mund Burke and other persons of distinc- 
tion,’ Lond. 1818, 8vo. 2. ^ A Short Memoir 
of an Antique Medal, bearing on one side the 
representation of the head of Christ and on 
the other a curious Hebrew inscription, lately 
found at Friar’s Walk, near the city of Cork,’ 
Lond. 1819, Svo. _ 3. ^The Life of the Rev. 
Arthur O’Leary, including historical anec- 
dotes, memoirs, and many hitherto unpub- 
lished documents illustrative of the condition 
of the Irish Catholics during the eighteenth 
century,’ Lond. 1822, Svo. 

[Information from his nephew, Professor John 
England, of Queen’s College, Cork; Windele’s 
Guide to the City of Cork (1849), p. 142 ; Cat. 
of Printed Books in British Museum.] T. C. 

EKGLEFIELD, Sie FRAKCIS (d. 
1596 ?), catholic exile, wms the eldest son of 
Sir Thomas Englefield of Englefield, Berk- 
shire, justice of the court of common pleas, 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Robert Throck- 
morton of Coughton, Warwickshire. He suc- 
ceeded to the inheritance on his father’s death 
in 1537. He was high sherifi* of Berkshire 
and Oxfordshire at the death of Henry VIII, 
and he w’-as dubbed a knight of the carpet at 
Edward Vi’s coronation (Stevpe, Ecclesias- 
tical Memorials j vol. ii, pt. ii. p. 328, Svo). 
He was one of the chief officers in the house- 
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liold of tlie Princess Mary. On 14 Aug-. 1551 
Bobert Rochester, comptroller of the house- 
hold, Edward Waldgrave, and Englefield ap- 
peared, in obedience to a summons, before the 
privy council at Hampton Court and received 
peremptory orders that mass should no longer 
he said in the princess’s house. Being after- 
wards charged with not obeying these injunc- 
tions, they were committed to the Fleet, and 
on -31 Aug. sent to the Tower. On 18 March 
1551-2 they were permitted to leave the 
Tower for their health’s sahe, and to go to 
their own homes ; and on 24 April 1552 they 
were set at liberty, and had leave to repair to 
the Lady Mary at her request (ib. voL ii. 
bk, ii. pp. 253-6, fol.) 

On Queen Mary’s accession Englefield was, 
in consideration of his faithful services, sworn 
of the privy council, and appointed master 
of the coLU’t of 'wards and liveries. He also 
obtained a grant of the manor and park of 
Fulbroke, AVarwickshire, which were part of 
the lands forfeited by the attainder of John 
Dudley, duke of Northumberland. Fie sat 
in the House of Commons as knight of the 
shire for the county of Berks in every parlia- 
ment held in Mary’s reign (AVillis, Notitia 
Farliameyitaria, vol. hi. pt. ii, pp. 25, 40, 47, 
54). He was allowed by the queen to have 
one hundred retainers. In January 1554-5 
he was present at the trial of Bishop Flooper 
(^JBXV's^jEcclesiasticalMeinoricds, iii.180, fol.) 
In May 1555 he was joined with others in a 
commission to examine certain persons who 
used the unlawful arts of conj uring and witch- 
craft, and in the following year he w^as in 
another commission which w’^as appointed to 
inquire into a conspiracy against the queen. 
He often complained to Gardiner, bishop of 
AVinchester, that Roger Ascham, secretary 
for the Latin tongue to Queen Mary, was a 
heretic, and ought to be punished on that 
account, or at least removed from his office, 
but the bishop declined to take any action, 
and remained a firm friend to Ascham 
throughout the queen’s reign (Steype, Life 
of Siiiitkj edit. 1820, p. 50 ; Coopee, Athmm 
Cantab)', i. 265). 

Being a firm adherent of the catholic reli- 
gion, he fled abroad in 1559, soon after the 
accession of Elizabeth, and retired to A^alla- 
dolid. His lands and goods were seized to 
the queen’s use in consequence of his dis- 
obedience in not coming home after the 
queen’s revocation, and for consorting 'with 
her enemies. On 18 Aug. 1563 he wrote to 
the privy council, expostulating and apolo- 
gising on account of his conscience, wffiich 
‘ was not made of wax ’ (Steype, Annals, i. 
409, fol.) In 6th Eliz., being indicted in the 
queen’s bench for high treason committed at 


Namur, he was outlawed, ^^'^^sequentlv he 
was attainted and convicted^of high treason 
in parliament on 29 Oct. 1585, and aE his 
manors, lands, and vast possessions were de- 
clared to he forfeited to the crown. EnMe- 
field had, however, by indenture datecf in 
flie^eighteenth year of the queen's reion 
(1575-6), settled his manor and estate 'of 
Englefield on Francis, his nephew, with 
power notwithstanding of revoking the orant 
if he should deliver or tender a gold rino- to 
his nephew. A'arious disputes and points of 
law arose as to whether the Englefield estate 
w^as forfeited to the queen. After protracted 
discussions in the law courts the question re- 
mained undecided, and accordingly the queen 
in the ensuing parliament (35th Eliz.) had a 
special statute passed to confirm the attainder 
and to establish the forfeiture to herself. 
After tendering by her agents a ring to Eu- 
glefield, the nephew, she seized and confis- 
cated the property. By this arbitrary stretch 
of power the manor and estate of Englefield 
which had been for upwards of 780 years in 
the family, were alienated and transferred to 
the crown, A full account of the legal pro- 
ceedings in this remarkable case is given by 
Lord Coke in his ^Reports’ (edit. 1777 
vol. iv. bk. vii.) ’ 

After his retirement to A'aUadolid the kino* 
of Spain allowed him a pension ; and a great 
part of the collections for the English exiles 
were dispensed by him and his friend Dr. 
(afterwards Cardinal) .Allen (Dodd, Church 
Hist. i. 530). On 8 April 1564 he wrote 
from Antwerp to the privy council, prayino- 
them to intercede with Elizabeth in his fa- 
vour. He stated at great length his chcum- 
stauces, the causes which had induced liim 
to remain abroad, confuted the slanderous 
imputations against him, and supplicated the 
queen’s forgiveness (State Tapers, Dom. Eliz. 
vol. xxxiii. No. 99). In 1507 the king of 
Spain endeavoured without success to induce 
Elizabeth to allow Englefield the income of 
his estate, with permission to live abroad 
where he listed. The queen ordered her 
ambassador in Spain to inform the king that 
none of her subjects were disturbed for their 
religion if they were quiet in. the state 
(Steype, Annals, i. 410, ii. 27, folio). It is 
asserted by Strype that the queen allowed 
Englefield the revenue of his estate in Eno*- 
land, and retained only a small part of it for 
the necessary maintenance of his 'wife. 

In a list of English exiles, about 1575, in 
the State Paper Office it is stated that ^Sir 
Fraimcis Ingelfeld, knight, ahideth commonly 
at Bruxelles; somme tyme he is at Machlin. 
He hath his owld pencion still, which he had 
beinge councelLour in Q, Maries tyme, of the 
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K. of Spaigne, 'oy monetli [no amount men- 
tioned]. He rideth allwayes with. 4 good 
horse’ {^Douay Diaries, p. 299). 

He stood high in the estimation of his 
exiled fellow-countrymen. Thus Dr. Nicholas 
Sander, writing in 1576 to the cardinal of 
Como, classes Allen with Englefield as one 
of the two catholics whom it would he a 
mistake not to consult in all questions con- 
cerning England (His'OX, Letters and Memo-- 
rials of Card. Allen, p. 28). Englefield was 
engaged in January 1585-6 in corresponding 
with the pope and the king of Spain in behalf 
of the queen of Scots {Cotton MSS. Calig. C. 
yiii. 277, C. ix. 406). In 1591 John Snowden, 
in a statement made to the Enghsh govern- 
ment respecting Jesuits in Spain, says that 
Englefield ^has six hundred crowns a year, 
anc. more if he demands it, and is entirely 
one with the Cardinal and Parsons ’ {State 
Papers, Dom. Ehjz. vol. ccxxxviii. art. 161). 
Eor many yearshe was affiicted with blindness. 
Writing in 1596 he remarks that more than 
twenty-four years had elapsed since he could 
ynite or read p. 137). 

On 7 May 1598 Thomas Honyman, one of 
Cecil’s spies, -wrote that ‘postmasters in Spain 
weigh out the letters to their servants, and 
are easily corrupted for 28 ducats a month ; 
the one at Madrid, Pedro Martinez, let me 
have all Cressold’s and Englefield’s letters, 
returning such as I did not dare to keep’ 
{Cal. of State Papers, Dom. Ehz. 1598-1601, 
pp. 47, 48). Englefield died about 1596, and 
was buried at Valladolid, where his grave 
was formerly shown with respect to English 
travellers. 

He married Catherine, daughter and heiress 
of Sir Thomas Eettiplace of Compton Beau- 
champ, Berkshire, but had no issue. The 
family was continued by his brother, John 
Englefield, lord of the manor of Wootton 
Basset, Wiltshme, whose son Erancis was 
created a baronet in 1612. 

[Dodd’s Church Hist, i. 529, ii. 240 ; Douay 
Diaries, p. 421 ; Morris’s Troubles of our Catholic 
Forefathers, iii. 26 ; Knox’s Letters and Memo- 
rials of Card. Allen, hist, introd. pp. xxxii, xxxiii, 
464 ; Sanders’s Bise and Growth of the Anglican 
Schism, p. 220 ; Panzani’s Memoirs, p. 27 n. ; 
Burke’s Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies (1841), 
p. 184; "Wootton’s English Baronetage (1781), i. 
125; Betham’s Baronetage,!. 147; Addit. MS. 
15950; CottonMSS.’Calig.C. ii. 56^ iii. 469, viii. 
277, ix. 406 ; Harl.MSS. 295, art. 2, 3, 304 f. 68 5 ; 
Lansd.MSS. 18, art. 79, 96, art. 12; Foss’s Judges 
of England, v. 160; Strype's Works (general 
index); Calendars of State Papers, Dom. Eliz. 
(1547-80) 733, (1581-90) 751, (1591-4) 614, 
(1595-7) 609, (1598-1601) 645, (1601-3) 621, 
(1603-10) 696,(1611-18) 558; Fuller’s Worthies 
(Nichols), i. 109; Wood’s Athense Oxon. (Bliss), 


ii. 74 ; Zurich Letters, i. 5 ; Clay’s Liturmes 
&c. in Eeign of Elizabeth, p. 656; Foxe’s Actsmnd 
Monuments (Townsend), vi. 10, 22, 59, 576 xh. 

34, 7 85, /5/, viii. 301 ; Burke's Commoners 
ii. 646.] 

ENGLEFIELD, SirHENBY CHABLES 

(1752—1822), antiquary and scientific writer 
born in 1752, wms the eldest of the five chil- 
dren of Sir Henry Englefield, bart.,by his se- 
cond wife, Catharine, daughter of Sir Charles 
Bucke, bart. He succeeded his father in the 
baronetage 25 May 1780, but he did not marry, 
and the title became extinct, Englefield was 
elected a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1779, was for many years one of its vice- 
presidents, and for a short time its president, 
succeeding Marquis Townshend. Under his 
direction the society published the series of en- 
gravings of English cathedrals and churches, 
Englefield himself contributing to the de- 
scriptive dissertations (1797-1813). He made 
ten or more contributions to the ‘ Archseo- 
logia ’ (vols. vi-xv.), principally on Boman 
antiquities and ecclesiastical architecture. 
He joined the Dilettanti Society in 1781, and 
was for fourteen years its secretary. He pos- 
sessed a choice cabinet of vases, now appa- 
rently dispersed, formed from the Coghill, 
Cawdor, and Chinnery sales. The vases "were 
drawn and engraved by H. Moses {Vases 
fi'oni the Collection of Sir H. Englefield, Lon- 
don, 1820, 4to ; 2nd ed. 1848). He purchased 
Thomas Saiidby’s ‘Views and Sketches of 
St, George’s Chapel, Windsor,’ at the Sandby 
sale in 1799. 

Englefield was elected a fellow of the Boyal 
Society in 1778. He made astronomical and 
other communications to it in 1781 and 1784. 
He also made scientific communications to 
the liinnean Society (vol, vi.), of which he 
was a fellow, and to the Boyal Institution, and 
contributed to ‘ Nicholson’s Journal’ (vols.ix. 
X. xvi.), and to Tilloch’s ‘Philosophical Maga- 
zine’ (vols. xxxvi. xliii. xlv.) His ‘Discovery 
of a Lake from Madder ’ obtained the gold 
medal of the Society of Arts. His well-known 
‘Description of the Principal Pictui-esque 
Beauties, Antiquities, and Geological Phe- 
nomena of the Isle of Wight,’ London, 1816, 
4to and fob, was based on observations made 
in 1799, 1800, and 1801, when lie spent the 
summer in the island, making notes, sketches, 
and measurements. His other publications 
are : 1. ‘ A Letter to the Author of the “ Be- 
view of the Case of the Protestant Dissen- 
ters,” ’ London, 1790, 8 VO (in this Englefield, 
as a Boman catholic, defends the principles 
of his community). 2. ‘ On the Determina- 
tion of the Orbits of Comets,’ &c., London, 
1793, 4to. 3. ‘ A Walk through Southamp- 
ton,’ Southampton, 1801, 8vo and 4to (2nd ed. 
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svith. an account of Claiisentum, 1805, 4to). 
4. ^ The Andrian ’ (verse translation from 
Terence). 1814, 8vo. 5. ‘ Observations on the 
probable Consequences of the Demolition of 
London Bridg’e/ London, 1821, 8vo. 

Before his death Englefield suftered from 
(total or partial) loss of sight. He died at 
his house in Tylney Street, London, 21 jMarch 
1822, and vras^ buried in the church at Engle- 
held, near E.eading. A house in Englefield, 
inhabited for several generations by his fa- 
mily, was sold by him in 1792. His friend 
"WTUiam Sotheby testifies to Englefield’s sun- 
shiny temper and vivacious conversation. 
Charles Eox is said to have declared that he 
never left his company uninstructed. Engle- 
field’s portrait was painted by Sir T. Law- 
rence (engraved in Sotheby’s ^Memorial’), 
and there are portraits of him in the ‘ De- 
scription of the Isle of Wight ’ and in the 
^ Gent. Mag.’ (1822, vol. xcii. pt. i. p. 292). 
Two bronze medalets of him are in the British 
Museum (Wroth, to JEnglisIi Personal 
Medals j p. 12). 

[Sotheby’s Memorial dedicated to the Society of 
Dilettanti, 1822, 8vo; Gent. Mag. 1822, vol. xcii. 
pt. i. pp. 293, 294, 418 f.; Michaelis’s Ancient 
Marbles in Great Britain, p. 161 and §§ 84, 90; 
Ann. Eeg. 1822, Ixiv. 276; Burke's Extinct 
Baronetage, 1844, pp. 183-5 ; Rose’s NewBi'og. 
Diet. ; Nichols’s Lit. Illustr. v. 719, vi. 292, 307, 
759 , vii. 13, 17 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. iii. 112, 
ix, 475 , 656 ; Brit. Mus. Cat,] W. AY. 

ENGLEHEART, _ FRANCIS (1775- 
1849), engraver, born in London in 1775, was 
nephew of George Engleheart [c . v.], and 
grandson of Francis Engleheart of ixew. He 
served as apprentice to Joseph Collyer the 
younger [q. v.], and subsequently became as- 
sistant to James Heath [q. v.] His first pub- 
lished engravings were some plates after the 
-designs of Thomas Stothard, R.A., and he 
also engraved a large j)ortion of ‘ The Can- 
terbury Pilgrims,’ which was completed and 
published by Heath. He became better 
finown to the public by his engravings from 
the pictures and drawings of Richard Cook, 
R.A. [q. V.], and some of these were con- 
sidered among the finest specimens of book 
illustrations then produced in England. He 
subsequently engraved the portraits in a col- 
lection of the works of the English poets, and 
-was engaged by Messrs. Cadell & Davies to 
-engrave the designs of R. Smirke, R.A. [q. v.], 
for works published by them. Engleheart 
engraved nearly thirty of Smirke’s designs 
for their edition of ‘ Don Quixote.’ His ser- 
vices were enlisted by Sir David AVilkie, 
R.A., to engrave his 1 Duncan Gray ’ and ‘ The 
only Daughter,’ which are the works by which 
Engleheart is chiefly known. His last im- 


portant work was an engraving from the nic- 
• Hilton, R. A., of ^ Serena rescued 
by feir Calepme, the Red Cross Nni^htJ 
Among other engravings by him were ‘Capid 
and the N^phs,' after Hilton, ' The IIolv 

j} Bartolommeo, some plates 

lor The British Aluseum Alarbles,’ and nu- 
merous portraits and plates for the annuals 
then in vogue. Englehemt was a member of 
thebociety of British Artists, and occasionallv 
contributed to their exHbitions, He died on 
lo heb. 1849, in his seventy-fourth vear. 

Another member of the "same familv. Ti- 
HOTHT Staxsfeli) Exglehrxet (lS0S-iS79), 
was also an engraver. He engraved some of 
the plates in ' The British Aluseum AJarbles/ 
but seems to have removed to Darmstadt, as 
there is a fine engraving hv him of ^ Ecce 
Homo, after Guido Reni, executed at Darm- 
stadt in 1840. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Graves’s Diet, of 
Artists, 17_60-1880_; Ottley’sDict of Recent and 
Living Painters; information from J. Gardner 
Englelieart, C.B.] C. 

ENGLEHEART, GEORGE (1752- 
1839), miniature-painter, horn in 1752, was 
one of the younger sons of Francis Engleheart, 
a member of a noble Silesian family, who came 
into England in the time of George H, and 
settled at Few. Engleheart was a pupil of 
Sir J oshua Reynolds, and gained some repute 
as a miniature-painter, practising in Hertford 
Street, 'Mayfair. In 1790 he was appointed 
miniature-painter to the Mng. His minia- 
tures were mostly executed on ivory, though 
occasionally on enamel, and were well drawn 
and coloured, showing great character and 
power. He exhibited at the Royal Academy 
between 1773 and 1812, mostly original por- 
traits, or copies from Reynolds and others. 
Engleheart died at Blaclieath on 21 Alarch 
1839. 

His nephew, Johr' Cox Diilhax Exgle- 
HEART (1783-1862), also practised as a minia- 
ture-painter. He first exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1801, and continued to do so up 
to 1828, when, owing to fading health, he 
retired from bis profession. He died in 1862. 
A collection of the works of both painters is in 
the possession of J. Gardner Engleheart, C.B., 
son of the last named ; among the miniatures 
is a portrait of George Engleheart by himself. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Graves’s Diet, of 
Artists, 1760-1880 ; information from J. Gard- 
ner Engleheart, C.B.] L. C. 

ENGLEHEART, THOALYS (d. 1787 ?), 
sculptor and modeller in wax, was one of the 
sons of Erancis Engleheart of Few, and elder 
brother of George Engleheart [q. v.] He was 
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a student at tlie Eojal Academy, and in 1772 
competed witli Jolin Plaxman [q. v.] for tlie 
gold medal given "by the Eoyal Academy for a 
bas-relief of ^ Ulysses and Nausicaa.’ In this 
competition Engleheart was successful, to the 
bitter disappointment of Flaxman. He sub- 
sequently exhibited various busts and models 
in wax at the Royal Academy from 1773 to 
17SG, in which year or the following he died. 
There is in the National Portrait Gallery an 
oval medallion of Edward, duke of Kent, mo- 
delled in red wax by Engleheart in 1780. 

[Redgrave's Piet, of Artists ; Cunningham’s 
Life of Plaxman ; Royal Academy Catalogues ; 
Cat. of the National Portrait Gallery; informa- 
tion from J. Gardner Engleheart, C.B,] L. C. 

ENGLISH, HESTER. [See Imms.] 

ENGLISH, SiE JOHN HAWKER, M.E. 
(1788-1840), entered the employment of the 
king of Sweden as surgeon, and became 
surgeon-in-chief to the Swedish army. In 
recognition of his services he was decorated 
with the order of Gustaviis Vasa in 1813, 
and, having received permission to acce ot it, 
was knighted by the prince regent in 1815. 
On leaving Sweden he graduated M.D. at 
Gottingen 3 March 1814. Pie took the same 
decree at Aberdeen 26 Mav 1823, and was 
admitted a licentiate of the College of Ph}^- 
sicians on 25 Jnne following. He resided at 
'Warley House, Essex, hut at the time of his 
death, which occurred 25 June 1852, was 
staying at St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phys. ili. 276 ; Gent. Mag. 
new ser. xiv. 221.] A. V. 

ENGLISH, JOSIAS (d, 171S?),amateur 
etcher, was a gentleman of independent means 
who resided at Mortlakc. He was an inti- 
mate friend and a pupil of Francis Clein [q. v.], 
the manager of the Mortlake tapestry works, 
and etched numerous plates in the style of 
Hollar, after Clein’s designs ; these include 
a set of eleven plates, etched in 1053, entitled 
* Varioe Deorum Ethnicorum Effigies, or Li- 
vers Poxtraicturs of Heathen Gods,’ a set of 
four representing ^ The Seasons/ a similar set 
of ' The Four Cardinal Virtues,’ and a set of 
fourteen plates of grotesques and arabesques. 
His most important etching was ^ Christ and 
the Lisciples at Emmaus,’ after Titian. He 
also etched a plate of a jovial man smoking, 
dated 1656, portraits of Richard Kirby, John 
Ogilby, and William Dobson : the last named 
etching was long attributed to John Evelyn. 
There is in the British Museum a small mezzo- 
tint engraving by English, According to 
Yertue, English died about 1718, and left 
his property, which included a portrait of 
Clein and his wife and some samples of the 


Mortice tapestry, to Mr. Crawley of Hemp- 

died 21 March 1079-80, wasburied at fiarnef 
ourrey. ^ 


[Eedgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Walpole’s Aaec- 

>■ MSS. (Brit. Mns. 

Andresen’s Handbueh 

mr Aiipferstiehsammler ; Manning and Btits 
P list. of Surrey, iii. 322.] 


ENGLISH, WILLIAM (d. 1778), Irish 
poet, was a native of Newcastle, co' Lime- 
rick. After teaching schools at Castletown- 
roche and Charleville, he finally entered the 
Aug-ustmian order. _ He died at Cork 13 Jam 
1 / / 8, and was buried in St. John’s churchvard. 
As a Gaelic poet of humble life English ac- 
quired considerable reputation. His best- 
known ballad, ' Cashel of Munster,’ has been 
well translated by Sir Samuel Ferguson in 
‘ Lays of the W^estern Gael ’ (1865), pp. 209- 


[Alfred Webb’s Compendium of Irish Bio- 
grapliy, where John 0 Paly s Poets and Poetry 
of Munster (Dublin, 18o3) "is cited.] G. G. 

ENSOM, WHLLIAhl (1796-1832), en- 
gn*aver, in 1815 gained a silver prize medal 
from the Society of Arts for a pen-and-ink 
portrait of WTlliam Blake [q. v.], poet and 
painter. He is best known by some small 
and neatly finished engravings from portraits 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, including those of 
George IV, Master Lambton, Mrs. Arbuthnot,. 
Marchioness of Salisbury, Lady Wallscourt, 
and others. He engraved ‘ Christ blessing the 
Bread,’ after Carlo Dolce ; ' St John in the 
'Wilderness,’ after Carlo Cignani, and other 
subjects after Stothard, Smirke, Stephanoft) 
Boiiington, and others ; also plates for Neale’s 
Views of the Seats of Noblemen and Gentle- 
men,’ and for annuals, such as the ‘ Amulet,’ 
the ^ Literary Souvenir,’ &c. Ensom also- 
painted in water colours, and was an intimate 
friend of R. P. Bonington [q, v.] He died 
at W^andsworth on 13 Sept. 1832, aged 36- 
His collection of engravings and drawings 
was sold by auction on 12 Dec. 1832. He 
occasionally exhibited at the Sufiblk Street 
Gallery. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Graves’s Diet. of 
Artists, 1760-1880; Le Blanc’s Manuel del Ama- 
teur d’Estampes; Gent. Mug. 1832, ii. 284.] 

1j. 6/ . 

ENSOR, GEORGE (1769-1843), political 
writer, was born in Dublin, of an English 
father, in 1769. He was educated at Trinity 
College, where he proceeded B. A. 1790. He 
devoted himself to political writing, and pro- 
duced a large number of works in which very 
‘ advanced ’ views in politics and religion are 
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adTOcated. He was widely read, and wrote to school at Eotterdam, where James 

in a po^-erful and sarcastic tliough sometimes ^ man 'was Ms master. In April 16f?4 lie en- 
inflated style. His attacks were specially | tered at Sidney Sussex College, Camkrid^e, 
directed against the English government of | graduated E. A. 1627, and ^LA. 1631. M 

"11* " I'ni." ij_ c "T ^ I ^ d-ietl for hi e vears at Padua, and 

save with his pen, in political strife. ‘ I never | graduated M.E. 28 April 16.36. In accoM- 

was of any club, fraternity, or association,’ he i ancewith the custom of that universitv some 
says i^jLdd} esses to the J^eople of lielcind^ p. i pages of verses addressed to him bvhi^ irienils 
3 ). Bentham describes him as clever hut I were published under the title * Laure® Ip-h- 
impracticahle. A large portion of Ensor’s life linari,’ Padua, 1636. On the hack of thedtle- 
was spent at Ardiess, co. Armagh. There he page, with true Low Countrv pride, his arms 
died 3 Dec. 1S43. are finely engraved: Sable between thre^ 


Ensor wrote : 1. ^ The Independent Man, 
or an Essay on the Formation and Develop- 
ment of those Principles and Faculties of the 


hawk-bells a chevron or ; the crest a falcon 
with hells and the motto an anagTanx of his 
name, ‘ Genio surget.’ Amona; the feliow-stu- 


Human Mind wLich constitute Moral and i dents who wrote verses to him is John Greave. 
Intellectual Excellence,’ 2 vols. 1806. 2. ‘On ' [q. v.], afterwards SaTulian professor of as- 
National Government,’ first part, 2 vols. tronomy at Oxford. Ent was incorporated 
1810. 3. ‘ Defects of the English Laws and M.D. at Oxford 9 Nov. 1638, and was elected 


Tribunals,’ 1812. 4. ‘An Answer to the 
Speeches of Mr. Abbot, &c., on the Catholic 
Question, debated in the House of Commons 


a fellow of the College of Physicians 25 June 
1639. He married 10 F eh. 1646 Sarah, daugh- 
ter of Dr, Meverail i q. 1 '."^, treasurer of the 


24 May 1813,’ Dublin, 1813. 6. ‘On the College of Physicians. In 1642 Ent was Gul- 

State of Europe in January 1816,’ 1816. stonian lecturer in the college. He was censor 
6. ‘ Inquiry concerning the Population for twenty-two years, registrar 1655-70, pre- 
of Nations, containing a Kefutation of Mr. sident 1670-5, and again in 1682 and 1664. In 
Malthus’s Essay on Population,’ 1818. 7.‘Pta- , 1665, after an anatomy lecture at the college 
dical Deform, Eestoration of Usurped PJghts,’ in Warwick Lane, at which the king was 
1819. 8. ‘ Addresses to the People of Ireland present, Charles H knighted Ent in the Hur- 
on the Degradation and Misery of their Conn- veian Museum. Dryden (Epistle to Dr- 
try,’ &c., Dublin, 1823. 9. ‘ The Poor and i Charleton) has commemorated the friend- 

their Relief,’ 1823. 10. ‘A Defence of the ' ship of Harvey and Ent, and Harvey left Ent 

Irish and the Means of their Redemption,’ five pounds to buy a ring. He was one of the 
Dublin, 1825. 11. ‘Irish Affairs at the | original fellows of the Royal Society. His 

close of 1825,’ Dublin, 1826, 12. ‘ Letters I house was in the parish of St. Giles-in-the- 
showing the Inutility and exhibiting the Fields, where he died 13 Oct. 1689, and was 
Absurdity of what is fantastically called buried in the church of St. Lawrence Jewry,, 
“ The New Reformation’” [viz. the attempt ! close to the Guildhall of London, 
to convert the Irish to the protestant faith], ! His works are : 1. ‘Apologia pro cheuitione 
Dublin, 1828. 13. ‘ Anti-Union: Ireland as | sanguinis,’ London, 1641, of which a second 

she ought to he,’ Newry, 1831. 14. ‘ A Re- edition was published in 1683. Both editions 

view of the Miracles, Prophecies, and Mys- , are dedicated to Sir TheopMlus Clinton, earl 
teries of the Old and New Testaments, and of Lincoln, and are preceded by an address 
of the Morality and Consolation of the Chris- j to Harvey, withlandatoryGreek verses by Dr. 
tian Religion,’ 1835. 15. ‘ Before and After > Baldwin Harney, and Latin verses by John 
the Reform Bill,’ 1842. 16. ‘Of Property, I Greaves. The book defends Harvey’s doc- 

and of its Equal Distribution as promoting | trine of the circulation in general, and is a 
Virtue, Population, Abundance,’ 1844. En- j particular reply to riSmylius Parisauus, a 
sor also wrote treatises on the ‘ Principles j Venetian physician. The argument is some- 
of Morality,’ ‘ National Education,’ ‘ The what too long, hut is in excellent Latin, with 
Catholic Question,’ ‘No Veto,’ ‘Natural ruany happy quotations from Greek and La- 
Theology,’ and the ‘ Corn Laws.’ tin poets. The original manuscript is in the 

[Benthiim's Works, X. 603 ; WeWs Compen- j ^ ‘‘ ft 
dium of Irish Biog. (Buhliu, 1878) ; Cat. Dub, dedicatory letter prefixed to Hm^eVs De 
Grad. ; Quart. Eev xxii. 102,1 F. W-T. generatione ammalium, 16ol. Harrey was 

. inclined to postpone the publication of this 

ENT, Sib GEORGE, M.D. (1604r-1689), ! book indefinitely for further observations, 
physician, son of Josias Ent, a merchant of but Ent persuaded the great physiologist to 
the Low Countries whom religious persecu- entrust ttie manuscript toMm,^andtydth the 
tion had driven into England, was born at author’s leave published it, giving in the de- 
Sandwich, Rent, 6 Nov. 1604. He was sent dieation to the president and fellows of the 
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CoUeo-e of Physicians a full account of the 
transaction. 3. ‘ ANTIAIATPIBH siye ani- 
madrersiones in MalachijB Thrust oni M.I3. 
Diatribam de respirationis usu primario,’ Lon- 
don, 1679. Thurston in his introduction im- 
plies that his work was approved by Ent, , 
which was probably the reason of this care- 
ful examination of his several propositions, j 
The hook contains a portrait of Ent as an j 
old man in full-bottomed wig and doctor’s i 
gown. A collected edition of Ent’s works 
was published at Leyden in 1687. 

[hlunk’s Coll.ofPhys.i. 223 ; Wihis’s William 
Harvey, a History of the Discovery of the Circu- 
lation of the Blood, 1S78; Works; Thurston’s 
De Eespiratione, Leyden, 1671.] H. M. 

EHTICK, JOHN (1703 P-1773), school- 
master and author, residing in St. Lunstan’s, 
Stepney, was probably born about 1703. Ac- 
cording to the ‘Address,’ December 1770, 
prefixed to bis ‘New Latin and English Dic- 
tionary,’ 1771, be was ten years at college, 
and must have commenced teaching about 
1720. His first publication, the ‘ Speculum 
Latinum,’ was in 1728, ‘to make Latin neither 
tedious nor obscure,’ on a system tried by him 
with success when it was his ‘ lot to be per- 
plexed with a very dull hoy.’ In this worx he 
made knowm that he was ready to print the 
^ Evidences of Christianity from the great 
Huetius, Eusebius,’ &c., if encouraged; and 
the announcement was followed by the book 
in 1729, he styling himself on its title-page 
student of divinity. In 1736 he issued a pro- 
posal, which fell through, to print ‘ Chaucer ’ 
in 2 vols. folio, with explanatory notes ; and 
there and thenceforth he put M.A. after his ' 
name, though there is no evidence where 
he obtained his degree. In 1754 he pub- 
lished his ‘Phffidri Eahulcs,’ with accents 
and notes. In 1755 he agreed with Sheh- 
beare and Jonathan Scott to write for their 
anti-ministerial paper, ‘ The Monitor,’ ap- 
pearing every Saturday, at a salary of 200^. 
a year ; and his attacks on the government, 
in Nos. 357, 358, 360, 373, 376, 378, and 380, 
caused his house to be entered and his papers 
seized under a general warrant in November 
1762. He sued the authorities for illegal 
seizure over this, claiming 2,000^. damages, 
and obtained a verdict for 300Z. in 1765. He 
published in 1757 a ‘New Naval History,’ 
with lives and portraits, dedicated to Ad- 
miral Vernon. He married a wido-w in 1760, 
losing her the same year ; and in 17 63 he 
published a ‘General History of the Late 
W^ar.’ In 1764 he issued his ‘ Spelling Dic- 
tionary,’ each edition of which comprised 
twenty thousand copies ; in 1766 he brought 
out an edition of Maitland’s ‘ Survey of Lon- 


don,’ with additions; in 1771 appeared his 
‘ New Latin and English Dictionary’ and an 
‘ English Grammar;’ and he is likewise cre- 
dited with a ‘ Heady Heckoner,’ some pamph- 
lets on freemasonry, and a share both in the 
new ‘Week’s Preparation’ and the new 
‘ Whole Duty of Man.’ Altogether, as his 
owm ‘ Address ’ (supra) puts it, he was en- 
gaged for half a century either as tutor, 
schoolmaster, waiter, or corrector of the press, 
labouring incessantly, chiefly for Dilly. He 
died at Stepney (where he was buried) on 
22 May 1773, he being about seventy years 
old. He left a large w'ork, in 4 vols., ‘ The 
Present State of the British Empire,’ helped 
by other bands, nearly ready, ^vhich w'as 
brought out in 1774. In 1776 appeared a 
new edition of bis ‘ Sum-’ey and History of 
London,’ with his portrait, from a picture by 
Burgess, in clerical dress, as frontispiece; 
and Crakelt and others have edited his dic- 
tionaries repeatedly down to 1836. In Ly- 
I sons’s ‘ Environs,’ by error, his name is printed 
‘ Entinck.’ 

[Howell’s State Trials, xix. col. 1029 et seq. ; 
Entick’s Latin Dictionary, 1771 ; Gignoux’s 
Child’s Best Instructor, 5th ed. ; Watt’s BibL 
Brit. ; Lysons’s Environs of London (1795 ed.), 
iii. 437, 457; Bromley’s Catalogue; Nichols’s 
Hlustr. Lit. V. 803 ; Lady's Mag. 1773.] J. H. 

ENTWISLE, JOSEPH (1767-1841), 
methodist minister, second son of William 
Entwisle and his wife, Ellen Makin, who were 
members of a presbyterian church in Man- 
chester, was born there on 16 April 1767, 
being one of five sons who grew np to man- 
hood. He was taught at the free school con- 
nected with the old presby teriaii chapel, Man- 
chester. At the age of fourteen Entwisle 
joined the methodists, and made diligent use 
of a good library at the preacher’s house in 
Oldham Street. When not quite sixteen he 
began to preach, and was known as ‘ the boy 
preacher.’ Wesley called him out to the 
itinerant work, and in 1787 sent him to the 
Oxfordshire circuit. Pour years after, at the 
I Manchester conference, he was received into 
the full ministry while stationed in Hali- 
fax. In May 1792 he married Mary Pawson, 
second daughter of Marmaduke Pawson, far- 
mer, Thorner, near Leeds, by whom he had 
six children. Two of his sons, Joseph and 
William, became ministers in the methodist 
connexion. During the next few years Ent- 
wisle laboured in Leeds, Wakefield, Hull, 
Macclesfield, Manchester, Liverpool, andLon- 
don, winning a well-deserved popularity by 
his preaching power, personal excellence, and 
judicious management. While in Maccles- 
field his wife died. When stationed in Lour 
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don lie maiTied his second wife, Lucy Hine 
of Elingsland Crescent, in Octohei* 1805. He 
was at this time appointed the first mission- 
ary secretary. The conference of 1812 was 
held in Leeds, and Entwisle was elected pre- 
sident. Henceforward he filled a foremost 
place in the councils of the connexion, and 
did much to mould its policy and guide its 
affairs. The busy public life he led left him 
little time for literary work, but in 1820 he 
published an ^ Essay on Secret Prayer,’ a 
volume which obtained a large circulation, 
and was translated into French. He also 
contributed biographical and practical articles 
to the ^Methodist Magazine.’ The later years 
of Entwisle’s ministry were spent in Biistol, 
Birmingham, Sheffield, and London, where 
he was several times reappointed. In 1825 
he was elected president of the conference a 
second time. He ceased to itinerate in 1834, 
being appointed house governor of the new 
Theological Institution opened at Hoxton for 
the education and training of young ministers. 
Through failure of health he resigned the 
office four years after, and retired to Tad- 
caster, where his only daughter lived. He 
preached occasionally and with much ac- 
ceptance until within a few days of his death, 
which occurred on Saturday, 6 Nov. 1841, 
at the age of seventy-four. 

[Memoir by his son, 7tlipd., 1861 ; Minutes of 
the Methodist Conferences.] W. B. L. 

ENTY, JOHN (1675 ?-1743),presbyterian 
minister, son of John Enty, a travelling tailor 
in Cornwall, was born in that county about 
1675. The boy was working with his father 
at Tregothnan, the seat of the Boscawen 
family, when he attracted the notice of a 
Mrs. Fort.escue, who sent him to a grammar 
school and thence to the Taunton academy, 
under Matthew Warren. Fortified by a 
recommendation from Warren, he went to 
preach at Plymouth, some time after the 
death (15 May 1696) of Nicholas Sherwill, 
pastor of one of the two presby terian congre- 
gations. Sherwill’s place was filled for a 
short time by his assistant, Byfield, who, 
according to John Fox (1693-1763) [q.v.], 
^ had the best sense and parts of any dissenter 
that ever lived ’ in Plymouth. The congre- 
gation, however, set aside By field and chose 
Entyp as ‘ a bright and serious young man,’ 
He was ordained at Plymouth on 11 May 
1698. Fox disparages his talents, but ad- 
mits his power of moving the passions and 
the charm of his musical voice. In 1708 his 
congregation, numbering five hundred per- 
sons, built for him a new place of worship in 
Batter Street. He married well, and thus 
acquired means and position. 


the conservative partv, and eventnauThl^ 
came its leader. 

and haughty to op^nent " to 
aodovy of candidates 

Peirce (1719) Enty ^-atchosenTl^^fllf 

Meeting. 



his colleague on 19 July 1701 

At Exeter Entv bpf'-Tma Vv 
snin't nf fiio n-o " the presiding 

spokesraan in the controversv which followed 
tue exclusion of Peirf*A fr?^ e+ i 

rence to his principles established huain renL 
tation and honour throughout the t^ent?- 
ttoe } ears of his Exeter ministrv. He vas 

dutv confining himself to pulpit 

duty, taking no exercise, and caring for no 

1 remained good tiU, 

m ±Iay l/4o, hit, constitution was broken hv 
an epidemic. He died on 26 Xov. 1743 . ' 
Enty was twice married: first, to ^ an 
agreeable woman ’ of good fortune at Eings- 
hiidge, Deionslure, who died childless. Terv 
soon alter her death his old friend, Hrs. Vin- 
cent, whose house at Plymouth was ‘the 
great inn for all dissenting ministers,’ made 
up a match between him and Ann, eldest 
daughter of Savery of Slifiston, neai' Mod- 

bury, Devonshire, a dissenting familv of 
county rank. 

He published: 1. <The ilinistrv secured 
from_ Contempt,’ &c., 1707 , 4to (sermon, on 
lit. 11 . 15, to the Exeter assembly). 2. ^ A De- 

fftTlPfi of t1lA Pvnr>AArl T ’lr\ A.*,** 4? J-I.. « * 1-8 



o hi j T lu jreircej. 

3. iruth and Liberty consistent,’ &c., 1720, 
8yo (a further defence, in reply to Peirce’^s 

...I—,. #—1. A f A * i . . ■ . 



8vo. o. A Defense of . . , a Preservative/ 
L 30, 8vo. Also siugl© sermons, lil6, 4toi 

1717, Svoj 1725, 8vo ; 1727, 8vo. ’ ’ 

[Fox’s Character of Enty, in Monthly Eeposi- 
tory, 1821, p- 325 sq. ; Fox’s Memoirs, ib.pp.lS5, 
197 sq. ; Mureh’s Hist. Presb. and G-en. Bapt. 
Churches in West of Engl. 1835, pp. 412, 500 : 
Worths Hist. Noneonfrin PJyHoath, 1876; 
pp. 16, 36 ; manuscript list of ministers in the 
records of the Exeter Assembly.] A. 0. 

EOGHAN, SixsTT and Bishop (d. 618), 
xvas of Ardsratha, now Ardstraw, in tte 
county of Tyrone and diocese of Derry. De- 
scended from Ugaine Mor on the father’s side 
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Le was thus connected by kindred with the 
chieftains of Leinster, while through his 
mother, Muindech, he claimed relationship 
with the Ulster families. In his boyhood he, 
with many others — among whom was Tiger- 
11 ach, afterwards bishop at Clones — was cap- 
tured by pirates and carried off to Britain. 
St. Tsinian, of the monastery of Bosnat, better 
kno^m as Candida Casa or T\Tiithorn, inter- 
ceded for them with the king, and, haying 
obtained their liberty, took them into his 
establishment, and ^brought them up in eccle- 
siastical discipline.’ Some years after Gaulish 
pirates, in one of their inroads, again carried 
them away captive, one of their number on 
this occasion being Corpre, afterwards bishop 
at Cuil-rathain, now Coleraine. They were 
brought to Armorica, or Britannia minor 
(Brittany), by their captors, and there em- 
ployed in turning a mill. One day the 
steward, finding them engaged in study in- 
stead of work, sternly ordered them to turn 
the mill ; but an angel is said to have come 
to their assistance and relieved them. 

Eoghan and Tigeniach subsequently re- 
turned to Ireland, where the former founded 
a monastery at Hy Cualann, in the north of 
CO. TV’icklow. There he remained fifteen 
years, ruling over many bishops and presby- 
ters. ith him was placed Coemgen (Kevin), 
bis brother’s son, afterwards so famous, and 
under his instruction he learned the Psalms 
(probably the chanting of them) and was also 
employed as steward. Eoghan, in obedience 
to a divine admonition, next visited the north 
of Ireland to preach the Word of God. Here 
be helped Tigernach, who had also proceeded 
to the north, to found several monasteries. 
Chief among these were Cliiaineois, now 
Clones, in the barony of Bartry and co. Mo- 
naghan, and Gabail-huin, now Galloon, co. 
Permanagh. The two saints were united in 
a spiritual compact, and rendered each other 
mutual assistance. Eoghan had much in- 
fluence with the fierce chieftains of Ardstraw, 
and when Fiachra slew one of the monks in 
the doorway of the oratory, in the presence 
and with the approval of his father, Lugaid, 
the son of Setna, uncle to St. Columba, Eoghan 
informed Lugaid that not one of his seed 
should reign who should not be deformed in 
body, and that the son who committed the 
crime should die in a few days. The latter 
prophecy having come to pass, Lugaid re- 
■pented; and on promising for himself and 
.lis successors to pay a silver screapall every 
third year to the monastery of Ardstraw, the 
punishment was reduced, and it was an- 
nounced that his posterity should be council- 
lors and judges (Brehons), and that no one 
should hold his kingdom in security who 


neglected their advice. But Eoghan was not 
always successful. He was unable to re- 
strain a^ cruel king named Amalgid, who in- 
sisted, in spite of the saint’s entreaties, on 
consecrating (or rather, as the writer says, 
desecrating) his five-barbed spear in the blood 
of children, according to a heathen rite. 

As a proof of the generosity of Eoghan, it 
is related that on a journey in the north of 
Ireland, while travelling through a great 
wood sixty miles in extent near the river 
Bann, he was appealed to by a beggar afflicted 
with leprosy, and, having nothing else, be- 
stowed on him the horses that drew his cha- 
riot. St. Corpre soon after supplied him with 
others. 

The Bollandists are of opinion that Eoghan 
lived in the beginning of the sixth century ; 
but as this belief is founded on the statement 
that he foretold the birth of St. Columba, 
which took place in 520, it is of little weight. 
The choice seems to lie between 618, the 
date given by Bishop Beeves, and 570, that 
assigned by Ussher. But the former seems 
the most probable. His day is 23 Aug. 

[Bollandists’ Acta Sanct. 23 Aug. iv. 624-6 ; 
Martyrology of Donegal, 23 Aug. ; Calendar of 
(Engus, p. clxvii; Lanigan's Eccl. Hist. ii. 190 ; 
Book of Hymns, Her. J. H. Todd, fase. i. 103.1 

T. 0. 

EOH, Chevaliek d’. [See D’Eox de 
Beaumoitt.] 

EPIKE, FBANCESOA MABGHE- 
BITA DE L’ {d‘, 1746), vocalist, a native of 
Tuscany, came to England with her German 
master, Greber, and was beard at York Build- 
ings in 1692, becoming ^ so famous for her 
singing ’ that she performed there and at 
Freeman’s Lard during the remainder of that 
season. In May 1703 she received twenty 
guineas ^ for one day’s singing in ye play 
called ye Fickle Sheperdesse while her 
appearance at Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields Theatre 
(where she was to sing ^ four of her most 
celebrated Italian songs’) on 1 June 1703,. 
though announced to be her last, was fol- 
lowed by another ou S June, when a song 
called ‘The K ightingale ’ was added to her 
repertoire. Her great success induced her 
to remain in London, and thus she became 
associated with the establishment of Italian 
opera in England. She first appeared at 
Drury Lane, 29 Jan. 1704, singing some of 
Greber’s music between the acts of the play* 
Thenceforth she frequently ;)erformed not 
only at that theatre but at the Haymarket 
and Lincoln’s Inn-Eields. She sang before 
and after the opera ‘ Arsinoe,’ in 1705; she 
similarly took part in Greber’s ‘ Temple of 
Love,’ 1706, where, according to Burney, she 




^as the principal singer ; in ‘ Thamyris/ 1707, 
nn opera partly arranged from Scarlatti and 
Bnononcini, by Dr.Pepusch ; ‘ Camilla,' where 
■she played Prenesto, 1707; ‘Pyrrhus and 
Demetrius,’ as Marius, 1709 ; ‘ Almahide,’ the 
£rst opera performed here wholly in Italian, 
1710 ; ‘ Hydaspes,’ 1710 ; ‘ Calypso and Tele- 
machiis,'r712 (as Calypso); Handels ‘Pastor 
Pido ’ (as Antiocchus, the music demanding 
much executive power), and ‘ Einaldo,' 1712 ; 

< Teseo,’1713 ; and the pasticcios ‘Ernehnda' 
and ‘ Dorinda,' 1713. Her services were often 
eno-aged for the English operas at Lincoln’s 
Inn-Eields, until 1718, when she married Dr. 
Pepusch and retired from the stage. 

According to Downes, Margher it a brought 
her husband at least 10,000 guineas. These 
costly canary birds,’ as Cibber called the ; 
Italians, increased their income (8^. a week 
was a singer’s salary) by performances at 
private houses and other special engage- 
ments. Margherita’s singing must have pos- 
sessed great merit and cleverness, and was said 
to be superior to anything heard in England 
at the time. She had been joined in 1703 
hv her sister Maria Gallia, who, however, 
did not become equally popular, and her only 
important rival was Mrs. Tofts, an esta- 
iDlished favourite at Drury Lane. On the 
second appearance of ‘ the Italian gentle- 
woman’ upon these boards, early in 1704, a 
disturbance arose in the theatre. Mrs. Tofts’s 


Dr. and Mrs. Pepusch lived for some time 
at Boswell Court, Carey Street, where a sinsr- 
ing parrot adorned the window. In 1730 
they moved to a house in Fetter Lane. Mar- 
gherita, advancing in years, ‘ retained her 
hand on the harpsichord, and was in truth a 
fine performer,’ so much so that ainaieurs 
would assemble to hear her plav Xir. Ball’s 
difficult lessons out of ‘ Queen Elizabeth’s 
^ irginal Book.’ It appears from a manu- 
script diary of S. Cooke, a pupil of Dr. 
Pepusch, that Mrs. Pepusch fell ill on 19 July 
1746, and that on 10 Aug. following, ‘in 
the afternoon, he went to Tauxhall with the 
doctor, Madame Pepusch being dead.’ She 
had been ‘ extremely sick’ the day before. 

A rephca in oils of Sebastian Pdcci's pic- 
ture ‘ A Behearsal at the Opera/ containing 
a portrait of Margherita, is in the possession 
of Messrs. John Broadwood & Sons, the 
pianoforte-makers. In this group of mnsi- 
j cians ‘Margaritta in black with a mufi*’ f as 
the title runs) is short, dark-complexioned, 
but not ill-favoured. The original painting 
is at Castle Howard, the seat of the Earl of 
Carlisle in Yorkshire. 

[London Gazette, 1692-1711 ; Daily Conrant, 
1703-1711 ; manuscripts and letters in possession 
of Julian Marshall, Esq.; Ha’wkins; Burney; 
Grove ; Downes’s Eoscius Angliainus ; Cibber's 
Apology; Hughes’s Poems, ed. Bell, i. 119; 
and other works quoted above.] L. 31. 


servant was implicated, and hlrs. Tofts felt 
it incumhent upon her to write to the manager 
to deny having had any share in the inci- 
dent. The jealousy between the two singers, 
whether real or imagined, now became the 
talk of the town and the theme of the poet- 
asters. The fashionable world was divided 
into Italian and English parties, Hughes 
wrote : — 

Music hath learn’d the discords of the state, 

And concerts jar with whig and tory hate. 

Here Somerset and Devonshire attend 
'The British Tofts, and ev’ry note commend ; 

To native merit just, and pleas’d to see 
'We’ave Homan ^arts, from Homan bondage free. 
There fam’d L’Epine does equal skill employ 
’While list’ning peers crowd to th’ estatic joy ; 
Bedford to hear her song his dice forsakes ; 

And Nottingham is raptured when she shakes ; 
Lull’d statesmen melt away their drowsy cares 
Of England’s safety, in Italian airs. 

Howe, and others, wrote less pleasantly of 
Greher’s Peg ’ or ‘ The Tawny Tuscan,’ and 
her conquests. Posterity has, notwithstand- 
ing, judged her character to he one of guile- 
less good nature. The patience with which 
.she endured the name ‘Hecate/ bestowed 
upon her in consideration of her ugliness by 
her husband, has been recorded by Burney. 


EPPS, GEOHGE NAPOLEON (1815- 
1874), homoeopathic practitioner, was the 
half-brother of Dr. John Epps [q.vj, and 
was born on 22 July 1815. After being for 
some years his brother’s pupil and assistant, 
he became a member of the London College 
of Surgeons in 1845, and was in the same 
year appointed surgeon to the HomceopatMe 
Hospital in Hanover Square. His mechanical 
aptitude led to his being very successM in 
treating spinal curvatures and deformitip. 
In 1849 he published ‘ Spinal Curvature, its 


out by his brother in 1852, on the ‘ Treat- 
ment of Accidents ; ’ and published revised 
editions of \ Y ilhamson s ‘ Diseases pf In- 

fants and Children,’ and ‘ Diseases of W omen 
and their Homceopathic Treatment/ in 1857. 
In 1859 he published a work, ‘ On Deformi- 
ties of the Spine and on Club Foot.’ He had 
a large practice to which he was much de- 
voted, never sleeping out of his house for 
twenty years. In 1833 he married 3Lss 
Charlotte Bacon. He died on 28 1 

rHomceopathie World, 1874. 229 ; British 

Joiinal of Homceopathy, 1874. xxsil o74.] 
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EPPS, JOHN" (1805-1869'), lioniceopatliic 
pliTsician, eldest son of John Epps, of a 
family long: settled near Ashford in Kent, ; 
■^’as born at Blackheath on 15 Feb. 1805, 
and educated at Mill Hill school. He was 
early apprenticed to a medical practitioner in 
London, named Durie. At the age of six- 
teen or seventeen he was introduced to phre- 
nology by Mr. Sleigh, a lecturer on anatomy, 
and this study became a favourite one 

V 

throughout his life. In 18^3 he went to 
Edinburgh to study medicine, earning his own • 
living by teaching classics and chemistry, i 
his father having suffered a reverse of for- 
tune. He became a member of the Phre- 
nological Society, which introduced him to 
George Combe and other men of note. AYhile 
yet a student he published ‘ Evidences of 
Christianity deduced from Phrenology,’ of 
which a second edition was published in 
1836. In 1826 he graduated M.D. In 1827 
he commenced practice in the Edgware Hoad, 
London, and also began to lecture on phre- 
nology. He had an introduction to Spurz- 
heim from James Simpson, the phrenologist , 
(see Somceojmthic Worlds 1875, p. 290), and ' 
joined the Phrenological Society. He gave 
medical lectures in the x4.1dersgate Street 
lecture-room, and soon gained pupils. He > 
also lectured frequently both in London and * 
the country for literary institutions. In 1830 
he lectured on chemistry and materia medica, 
in conjunction with Ptyan, Sleigh, and Cos- 
tello, at the school of medicine. Brewer Street, 
AVindmill Street. On the school being broken 
up Epps and P^yan joined Dermott in giving 
lectures at the "W estern Dispensary, Gerrard 
Street, Soho. Epps also lectured on botany 
at the Westminster School of Medicine, 
Princes Street, Storey’s Gate. About 1830 
Epps became medical director of the Loyal 
Jennerian and London Taccine Institution, 
on the death of Dr. John Walker, the coad- 
jutor of Jenner. Epps wrote Walker’s life 
for the benefit of the widow, but did not 
realise any profit ; however, he paid a small 
yearly sum to Mrs. Walker during her life. 

In 1838 Epps directed his mind seriously 
to the study of homoeopathy, having long 
felt that medicine was in a very unscientific 
position. He became convinced that Hahne- 
mann’s system was scientific, and applied 
himself with characteristic ardour to propa- 
gate it. He began by publishing a tract en- 
titled ^ What is Homoeopathy ? ’ in 1838. A 
majority of his patients adopted his new 
views, which he further explained in ^ Do- 
mestic Homoeopathy,’ 1840, and ^Homoeo- 
pathy and its Principles Explained,’ 1841. 
He also began to lecture actively on the new 
system. He continued throughout life an 


ardent advocate of homoeopathy, and gained 
a large practice, although from 1844 "he be- 
came increasingly deaf. In 1851 he was 
elected lecturer on materia medica at the 
Homoeopathic Hospital, 

Besides medical practice, Epps was inte- 
rested in a multitude of public questions, 
and incessantly lectured, wrote letters, spoke 
at public meetings, and worked privately in 
connection with parliamentary, rehgious, and 
social reforms. Among his attached friends 
were Mazzini, AVilson, of the ^Economist,’ 
Kossuth, Edward Miall, and James Stansfeld. 
In 184:7 he unsuccessfully contested North- 
ampton as a radical. In 1835 he began to 
publish the ^ Christian Physician and Anthro- 
pological Magazine,’ which he largely wrote 
himself. It was not pecuniarily successful. 
The last number (1 Ee 3. 1839) bore the title, 

^ The Phrenological (anthropological) Maga- 
zine and Christian Physician.’ From 1841 
he was connected with the Working Men’s 
Church at Dockhead, Bermondsey, and lec — 
tured there every Sunday evening to large 
audiences on religious and social subjects, 
which he treated for the most part in a very 
hberal spirit. One series of twelve lectures, 
disproving the existence of the Devil, was 
pubUshed anonymously in 1842, under the 
title, ^ The Devil,’ and roused much opposi- 
tion. His incessant activity, both publicly 
and privately, no doubt shortened his hfe. 
For some years he suffered from heart-disease, 
which caused his death in Great Russell 
Street, London, on 12 Feb. 1869. 

Epps was of short stature and sturdy 
frame, and had a beaming, self-confident ex- 
pression. He was regarded by many of the 
working classes as a prophet in medicine, 
and, although neither profound nor original, 
he impressed many people with the idea that 
he was both, owing to his great earnestness 
and confidence in Ms own views, and his 
evident desire to benefit his fellow-creatures. 
He had a great command of words, a fine 
sonorous voice, and an animated manner. 
His philanthropic efforts and personal acts 
of kindness were numberless. 

In 1831 Epps married Miss Ellen Elliott, 
who survived him, and edited his ' Diary,’ a 
diffuse and scrappy book, containing a large 
proportion of religious reflections, and failing 
to give a connected narrative of his life. 
Mrs. Epps, as ^ E. Elliott,’ published thr**e 
novels, one of which, ‘ The Living among 
the Dead,’ 1860, achieved a certain success. 
She was born in 1809 and died in 1876. 

Epps’s principal works, besides those men- 
tioned above, were: 1. ^ Horae PhrenologicnpJ 
1834. 2. ^Domestic Flomoeopathy,’ 184.2. 

3. ^Treatise on the A^irtiies of Arnica,’ &c,, 



1850. 4. Editions of Pulte’s ‘ HomoBopathic and others again of Eatisbon ; but the Ger- 
Eomestic Physician,’ ^ith explanatory notes, man -^Titers deny that he held the bishopric 
1852,1854,1855. 5. ^Constipation, its Theory , of any of those" toyrns. It has al so been 
and Cure,’ 1S54. 6. ' Consumption, its Nature stated that he yas bishop of Ardagh, or 
and Treatment, 1859. He was joint editor niore coirectly at Ardagh, before leaving Ire- 
of the ^ London Medical and Surgical Jour- land, but the total silence of the native annals 
naP in 1828-9 ; and at a later period brought on the subject, and the absence of any men- 
out a ^Journal of Health and Disease,’ 1845-o2, tion of his name in them, render this ex- 
and ^ Notes of a New Truth,’ ]8o6— G9. tremely doubtful. It is possible he may have 

[Diary of John Epps, edited by his widow, been a monastic bishop at Eat isbon according 
1875; review of same, British Journal of Ho- I to primitive usage, and having no territorial 
mceopathy, xxxiii. 290-7 ; obituary notices, same jurisdiction is not mentioned in the lists, 
journal, xxvii. 350, 351; Homceopathic World, , It is needless to sav that the foreign scribes* 
iv. 66-8 ; J. F. Clarke’s Autobiographical Eecol- have made sad confusion in the names, and 
lections of the Medical Profession, p^^lSz-^O.] doubts have therefore been expressed as to* 

U-. T. B. . ]^j[g native country. The second * Life ’ in 
EHAHD, SxiitT and Bishop {fi. 730- the ^ Acta Sanctorum ’ terms him a ^ Goth* 
754), was one of those Irishmen who, having (Gothus), an evident mistake for Scothus, the 
left their native country to labour on the form in which the name of Scot is sometimes 


continent, were lost sight of at home, and 
are not mentioned in the native annals. Ac- 
cording to his life hy Conrad A Monte Puel- 
larum (a.h. 1340), derived from a more ancient 
life in the church of Ptatishon, his brother, Hil- 
dulph, had gone forth as a missionary to the 
lower parts of Germany, and in course of time 
was chosen to the episcopal chair of Treves 
hy the princes and people. Erard went to 
visit him, hut, not finding him there, after 
some search discovered him living as a her- 
mit in the Yosges ^ for the love of Christ.’ 
Staying with him for a time, he then remon- 
strated with him on his mode of life, and 
pointed out that it was his duty to take heed 
to the Lord’s flock, and that there was more 
merit in preaching and teaching than in lead- 
ing the life of a hermit. Influenced hy this 
he gathered disciples round him, and Erard re- 
mained with him fourteen years in that region. 
Afterwards, having arranged for the oversight 
of his flock by placing in charge Adalbert, 
called, like Hildulpb, his brother, hut pro- 
bably in both cases in a religious sense, he bade 
farewell to him, and going into Bavaria to 
preach arrived at Hatisbon. Thence he was 
divinely admonished to proceed to the Ehine 
and labour in Alsace. It was during this 
missionary journey that he baptised Ottilia, 
daughter of' the Duke of the AUemanni, from 
whom Odiliehurgh, near Liege, derived its 
name. The infant is said to have been horn 
blind, and to have recovered her sight through 
St. Erard’s prayers. Having accomplished his 
mission there, he returned to Bavaria and 
settled at Ratishon. Here he passed the re- 
mainder of his life, and so much did he love 
the place that, ‘ with his own hands, he dug 
a well of sweet water hard hy the monas- 
tery.’ He was buried in the church attached 
to it. According to W^are some have made 
him bishop of Freisingen, others of Treves, 


given. Again he is said to he of the Nivemiy 
which is without doubt a corruption of Ivemi, 
a form of Iliberni. Owing to these and other 
errors the numerous so-called lives of the 
saint which exist rather tend to confuse the 
facts of his history, and to ohscure his na- 
tionality, some deriving his name from the 
German, others from the Hebrew ; Erard, 
however, is a well-known Irish name. 

The best account appears to he that of 
Conrad above referred to, from which the 
foregoing facts are taken. AYe are indebted 
for it to the learned Stephen "White, who 
foimd it in the monastery at Hatisbon, of 
which he was canon, and communicated it 
to Archbishop Dssher. 

The day of his death is 8 Jan., at which he 
is entered in the Irish calendars, but Alban 
Butler places him at 9 Feb., the day on which 
he is found in the Scottish lists. 

The period of his death is so imcertain 
that Dr. Lanigan says he ^ dares not decide 
( it.’ Yarious (Sites have been suggested from 
675, which Dempster advocates, to 754, which 
is that of Ware, Colgan, and Baronins, and 
seems the most probable. He was canonised 
hy Pope Leo IX in 1052. 

[Bollandists’ Act. Sanct., 8 Jan. tom i. 533- 
546 ; Ware’s Bishops, Ardagh, i. 248; Lanigan's 
Eccl. Hist. iii. 105 ; Todd’s Liber Hymnomm 
Fascic. i. 103 ; Hssher’s Works, vi. 299.] T. 0. 

EEBXTHY, WILLIAM (1604-1654), in- 
dependent divine, was bom at or near Hoath 
Dagfield, Glamorganshire, in 1604, and after 
receivino- some education at a local school 
matriculated at Brasenose College, Oxford, 
in 1619, taking the degree of B.A. in Oc- 
tober 1623, when he returned to Wales, and 
taking orders was presented to the living 
of St. Mary’s, Cardiff. W*ood states {Athenm 
Oxon. ed. 1815, ii. 100-1) that he was always 
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schismatically affected, preached in conven- 
■tlcles, and refused to read the declaration 
regarding sahhath sports, for which he was 
several times cited before the court of high 
-commission at Lambeth, and was punished 
for his obstinacv. At his yisitation in 1634 
•the Bishop of Llandaff (Laud) pronounced 
Erbury a schismatical and dangerous preacher, 
and, after a judicial admonition, warned him 
that he should proceed further if he did not 
submit. On Erbury declining to submit the 
bishop preferred articles against him in the 
court of high commission. The case made 
slow progTess, as Laud complains in 1636 
(Wha-ETOI^, Troicbles of Laud, i. 538), and 
^encouraged Erbury to persist in his contumacy 
and his followers to consider him faultless. The 
prosecution culminated in 1638, when Erbury 
was forced to resign his liring and leave the 
diocese. In 1640 he commenced to preach 
against episcopacy and ecclesiastical cere- 
monies, and having declared for independency 
and the parliament, Christopher Love (Love, 
Vindication, ed. 1651) obtained for him the 
■chaplaincy of Major SMppoif s regiment, with 
the pay of eight shillings per day. liMiile in 
the army he is said to have occasionally 
taken part in military affairs, and to have 
corrupted the soldiers with strange opinions 
and antinomian doctrines. Edwards (^Gan- 
grcena, ed. 1646) sayshebecame a seeker 
and taught universal redemption, and in 1645 
went to London to propagate his views. In 
July the same year, in a sermon at Bury St. 
Edmunds, he affirmed that Adam’s sin could 
•only be imputed to Adam, and denied the di- 
vinity of Christ. He now went to reside in 
the Isle of Ely, travelling through the sur- 
rounding district and preaching in private 
houses. He did not, however, sever his con- 
nection with the army, for in 1646, after the 
surrender of Oxford, he was a regimental 
chaplain and preacher to a congregation which 
met in ahouse opposite Merton College Chapel. 
He opposed in every way the parliamentary 
visitors, with whom in several public disputa- 
tions he appears to have had the better of 
i:he argument : an account of one is given in 
A Belation of a Disputation in St. Mary’s 
Church in Oxon between Mr. Cheynel and 
Mr, Erbury,’ 1646. Although very popular 
with the soldiers, he was about this time, on 
accoxmt of his Socinian opinions, directed to 
leave Oxford, when he went to London, and 
Lor some time preached at Christ Church, 
Hewgate Street, until his tenets caused him 
40 be summoned before the committee for 
plundered ministers at Westminster in 1652, 
when he made an orthodox profession of 
faith. The committee refused to accept this as 
genuine, and are believed to have committed 


him to prison. In the following year he and 
John Webster had a disputation with two 
ministers in a church in Lombard Street 
when Erhury declared that the wisest minis- 
ters and the purest churches were then ‘ be- 
fooled and confounded by reason of learning,’ 
that ^ Babylon is the church in her ministers 
and the Great Whore the church in her wor- 
shippers,’ and made a number of other equally 
absurd statements, which caused the meeting 
to end in a riot. After his deprivation of his 
chaplaincy in 1645 he is supposed to have 
lived on the contributions of his admirers; his 
own property he alleges to have been plun- 
dered in Wales in 1642. He died at the begin- 
ning of 1654, and was buried either in Christ 
Church, Newgate Street, or in the burial- 
ground adj oining the old Bethlehem Hospital. 
His widow, Dorcas, became a quakeress, and 
in 1656 was apprehended for paying divine 
honours at Bristol to James Nayler, when she 
alleged that Nayler was the son of God and 
had raised her to life after she had been dead 
two days. She was liberated after a few days’ 
confinement: when she died is uncertain. 
Erhnry, although according to his lights both 
pious and conscientious, was a mystic and a 
fanatic with some little learning, good parts, 
and a violent temper. His leading tenets were 
that about the end of the apostolic times the 
Holy Spirit withdrew itself and men sub- 
stituted an external and carnal worship in its 
stead ; that when apostasy was removed the 
new Jerusalem would descend so that certain 
men could already see it ; that baptism con- 
sisted in going anlde deep only into the water, 
and that none had a right to administer that 
ordinance without a fresh commission from 
heaven. Baxter considered him one of the 
chiefs of the anabaptists, but Neal describes 
him as a turbulent antinomian. His chief 
writings are : 1. ^ The Great Mysterie of 
Godliness : Jesus Christ our Lord God and 
Man, and Man with God, one in Jesus Christ 
our Lord,’ 1640. 2. ^Ministers for Tythes. 
proving they are no Ministers of the Gospel,’ 
1653. 3. Sermons on several occasions, one 
of which is entitled ‘The Lord of Hosts,’ 
1653. 4. ‘An Olive Leaf, or some Peace- 
able Considerations to the Christian Meeting 
at Christ’s Church in London,’ 1654. 5. ‘ The 
Beign of Christ and the Saints with Him on 
Earth a Thousand Years, one Day, and the 
Day at Hand,’ 1664. 6. ‘ Jack Pudding, or a 
Minister made a Black Pudding. Presented 
to Mr. B. Farmer, parson of Nicholas Church 
at Bristol,’ 1654. 7. ‘ The Testimony of 

"William Erbury left upon Becord for the 
Saints of Succeeding Ages,’ 1658. 

[Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, iii. 185 ; Wood’s 
Athense Oxon. ii, 100-1, &c.(ed. 1815); Wharton’s 
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Troubles, &c., of Laud, i. 533, 555 ; Edwards’s 
■G-anorgena, pts. i. and ii. (2nd edit.) ; Walker’s 
Attempt, &c., pt. i. 125-6 ; Erbury's Testimony ; 
Neal's Hist. Puritans, iii. 397 (2nd edit.) ; Eiog. 
Hrit. V. 3199 (ed. 17^7); Anti trinitarian Hiog. 
i. 87, iii. 167-8; Love’s Vindication, p. 36 (ed. 

ledlV c. B. 

ERCELDOUlSrE, THOMAS of, called 
alsotliePHYMEE and Leaemont (j 2.1220.P- 
1297 ?), seer and poet, occupies much the 
same position in Scottish popular lore as Mer- 
lin does in that of England, hut with some 
historical foundation. His actual existence 
and approximate date can he fixed by contem- 
porary documents. The name of ^ Thomas 
Ptimor de Ercildun,’ with four others, is ap- 
pended as witness to a deed whereby Petrus 
de Haga de Bemersyde agreed to pay half a 
stone of wax annually to the abbot and con- 
vent of Melrose for the chapel of St. Cuth- 
bert at Old Melrose {Liber de Melros^ Banna- 
tyne Club, i. 298). The document is undated, 
but the Petrus de Haga cannot be he who 
witnessed the signature of Richard de More- 
ville, constable of Scotland, about 1170 
{Liber S. Marie de Bnjburghy Bannatyne 
Club, 1817, p. 269), and must be identified 
with the person of that name who lived about 
1220 (f5.p'3. 94-6), as two ofthe four witnesses 
mentionec' above were Oliver, abbot of Dry- 
burgh (c. 1250-68), and Hugh de Peresby, 
viscount of Roxburgh, alive in 1281. In the 
chartulary of the Trinity House of Soltra, 
preserved in the Advocates’ Library, Edin- 
burgh, is a deed conveying to that house all 
the lands held by inheritance in Erceldoune 
by ^Thomas de Ercildoun filius et heres 
Thome Rymour de Ercildoun.’ The date has 
been usually quoted 1299, but Dr. Murray 
gives it accurately for the first time as 2 Nov. 
1294 {Thomas of Llrceldoitne, 1875, Introd. 
x-xi). ‘ The superiority of the p»roperty called 
Rhymer’s Lands, now owned by Mr. Charles 
Wilson, Earlstoun, still belongs to the Trinity 
College Church in Edinburgh,’ says Mr. 
James Tait (•Earlstoun,’ in Froc. of Berwick- 
•sJiire Naturalists’ Club, 1866, v. 263). The 
area of the lands has been the same, nine 
acres and a half, for the last three hundred 
years. They seem to have been held by Tho- 
mas and his son, not from the crown but 
from the Earls of Dunbar. An ancient water- 
mill, known as ' Rhymer’s Mill,’ was situated 
on the property, 

Robert Manning of Brunne (in JEnr/Ush 
Chronicle, written c. 1338, 11. 93-^) says : — 

I see in song, in sedgeyng tale 

Of Erceldun and of Kendal e. 

Sir Thomas Grey (c. 1355, in Scalacronica'), 
Barbour (c. 1375, in The Bimce, bk. ii. v. 86), 
Andrew of bVyntoun (c. 1424, in Orygxjnale, 
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bk.yiii. c. 31), Walter Bower [d. 1449), and 
Mair also speak of Thomas of Erceldoune. 
Harry the Blind Minstrel calls hiin ^ Thomas 
Rimour. ^ Hector Boece is the first who 
uses the title ^ Thomas Leirmont ’ {Ecotoruiiyi 
Ristorm,^ Paris, 1575, lib. xiii. 291). Alex- 
ander Nisbet, following Boece, extends the 
title to Thomas Learmont of Earlstoun in 
the Merss. ^ Rymour was a Berwickshire 
name in those days, one John RvmoTir, a 
freeholder, having done honaageto Edward I 
in 1296 ’ (Tait, ut supra, p. 264). Robert 
Learmont, the last of a family of that pa- 
tronymic claiming descent from Thomas of 
Erceldoune, died unmarried about 1840. The 
Russian poet Michael Lermontoff' (1814-41 j 
believed be had an ancestor in the Rhvmer. 

Erceldoune or Erceldoiin, also written Er- 
cheldun, Ersylton, and Ersseldoune, is the 
modern Earlstoun or Earlston, a vdliage in 
Berwickshire ahoiit thirty miles from Ber- 
wick, situated on the Leader, a northern 
tributary of the Tweed. The name of Ereel- 
doune was not altered into Earlstoun but 
supplanted by it. It was a place of con- 
siderable importance in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centmies, and is connected with 
the Lindesey family and the Earls of March. 
Cospatrick, earl of March, took the surname 
of Erceldoune, and the castle at the east end 
of the village, said to have been owned bv 
that family, was probably the place where 
David I signed tne foundation charter of 
Melrose Abbey ‘ apud Ercheldon ’ in June 
1136. Part of ' Rhymonr’s Tour,’ which tra- 
dition assigns to Thomas, still exists at the 
west end of the viRage. A stone in the church 
wall in Earlstoun bears the inscription 

Anld Rhymer’s race 

Lies in this place. 

Tradition says that this stone, which was 
defaced in 1782, was transferred from the 
old church. 

The reputation of Thomas as a prophet is 
connected with the date of 1285 and the 
death of Alexander HI predicted in that 
year to Patrick, eighth earl of Dunbar. It is 
Walter Bower {d. 1449), the continuator of 
Fordun’s ^ Scotichronicon,’ who first men- 
tions that Thomas, when visiting the castle 
of Dunbar, and asked by the Earl of March 
what another day was to bring forth, replied : 

‘ Heu diei crastinse 1 diei caiamitatis et mise- 
lioe I qua ante horam explicite dnodecimam 
audietur tarn vehemens ventns in Scotia, 
quod a magnis retroactis temporibus consi- 
milis minime inveniebatur ’ (lib. x. c, 43). 
The intelligence of the king’s death was duly 
received before noon the next day. The story 
is repeated by Mair and Hector Boece. Sir 
Walter Scott prosaically reduces it to a false 

c c 
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weatlier forecast: ^Thomas presag'ed to tlie 
Earl of MarcE tiat tEe next day 'vronld be 
windy ; tEe weatEer proved calm ; but news 
arrived of tEe death of Alexander III, which 
gave an allegorical turn to the prediction, 
and saved the credit of the prophet. It is 
■worthy of notice that some of the rhymes 
vulgarly ascribed to Thomas of Erceldoune 
are founded apparently on meteorological ob- 
servation. And doubtless before the inven- 
tion of barometers a weather-wise pro'pEet 
might be an important personage’ (^SirTris- 
trem/ in Works, v. li^). The incident oc- 
curred in 1285, and Harry the Minstrel as- 
sociates Thomas with a critical passage in the 
life of M^allace in 1296 or 1297, when seized 
by English soldiers and left for dead at Ayr. 

Thomas Eimonr in to the faile was than. 

As the son of Thomas had already in 1291 
devised the paternal estate, it seems natural 
to suppose that Thomas was dead three years 
later, but Dr. Murray inclines to the theory 
that he was still alive in retirement at the 
Eaile or Feale, a Gluniac priory near Ayr 
(Intro ductio7i, p. xvi). 

The reputed sayings of Thomas were pro- 
verbial soon after his death. Barbour (e. 1375) 
refers to a prophecy concerning Kobert I. 
After Bruce had slain the Bed Cumyn at 
Dumfries in 1306 the Bishop of St. Andrews 
is introduced (Bruce, bh. ii. v. 85-7) as saying: 

sekerly 

I hop Thomas prophecy 

Off hersildoune sail weryfyd be. 

Andrew of Wyntoun affirms that ‘ qwhylum 
spak Thomas ’ of the battle of Kilblane fought 
by Sir Andrew Moray against the Baliol 
faction in 1335 (Orygynale, bk. viii. c. 31). 
Sir Thomas Grey, constable of Norham, in 
his Norman-French ^ Scalacronica,’ written 
during his captivity at Edinburgh Castle in 
1355, alludes to the predictions of Merlin, 
which, like those of ^ William Banastre on de 
Thomas de Erceldoun . . . fui'ount ditz en 
figure.’ But there is yet earlier evidence of 
the popular belief in his prophetic gifts. 
Amongthe Harleian MSS. (No. 2253, 1. 127) 
in the British Museum we find a prediction 
written before 1320, with the superscription, 
^ La countesse de Donhar demanda a Thomas 
de Essedouae quant la guere descoce nren- 
dreit fyn. The answers to this question are 
given in seventeen brief paragraphs in a 
southern (or south midland) dialect, and pro- 
bably by an English author. They describe 
the various improbabilities which are to take 
place before the war shall come to an end 
within twenty-one years. Erom one vati- 
cination, ‘when bambourne [Bannockburn] 
is donged Wyth dedemen,’ it is highly pro- 


' bahle that the piece was composed on the eve 
of the battle of Bannockburn in 1314, and 
: the forgery circulated under the name of the 
. national seer in order to damp the courao'e 
; of the Scots and to give good omen to the 
I English. Twenty-one years back was 1293, 
when Thomas may have been alive. Tbe 
lines were first printed by Binkerton (An- 
cieiit Scottish Boems, 1786, i. Ixxviii), who 
is followed by W. Scott {Border Minstrehij, 

I iv. 130) in assuming the Countess of Dunbar 
' to be the famous Black Agnes, the defender 
ofDimbar Castle in 1337 : but this is not pos- 
sible from the age of the Harleian MS., and 
the countess is no doubt meant as the wife 
of the earl to whom Thomas predicted the 
death of Alexander III (Mueext, 
tion^ p. xix). 

The earliest composition attributed to him 
in his double character of seer and poet, the 
romance of Thomas and the ‘ladye gave,’ 
which is, of course, aworklongposterior to his 
date, may be placed shortly after 1400. He is 
represented as meeting the lady on Huntly 
Banks by Eildon Tree, as making love to her, 
and being carried to her country, which is 
not in heaven, paradise, hell, purgatory, or 
‘onmiddel-erthe,’but ‘ another ciiutre.’ There 
he lives for three years or more. The time 
comes when the customary tribute to hell has 
to he paid, and, so that he should not be 
chosen by the fiend, the elf-queen conducts 
him hack to earth. She gives him the power 
of prophecy as a token, and in compliance 
with repeated wishes furnishes him with a 
specimen of her own art in a prospective 
view of the wars between England and Scot- 
land from the time of Bruce to the death of 
Bobert III in 1406. The poem is in three 
fyttes, and has come down to us in four com- 
plete copies. The earliest is the Thornton 
MS. at Cambridge, written 1430-40. All 
tbe copies are in English, and speak of an 
older story, Scottish, possibly the actual work 
of Thomas. The opinion of Professor Child 
is that the original story ‘ was imdoubtedly 
a romance which narrated the adventure of 
Thomas 'vnth the elf-qneen simply, without 
specification of his prophecies. In all pro- 
bability it concliidec , in accordance with the 
ordinary popular tradition, with Thomas’s re- 
turn to fairyland after a certain time "lassed 
in this world. Eor the history of Thomas 
and the elf-qneen is hut another version of 
what is related of Ogier le Danois and Morgan 
the Fay ’ (Popular Ballads, pt. ii. 1884, 319). 
Dr. Murray considers that as a whole the 
prophecies flow naturally from the tale, and 
nave not been tacked on by a subseq uent 
writer. ‘The poem in its present form hears 
evidence of being later than 1401, the date of 
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tie invasion of Scotland by Henry IV, or at 
least 1388, the date of the battle of Otter- 
bourne’ {Introd. -op. xxyi, xxiv). Brandi is 
of opinion that the writer was an English- 
man. The whole of the events under fy tte ii. 
can be identified, and, with one exception, 
are arranged in chronological order. Most 
of the predictions in the third fytte appear 
to be old legends adapted to later require- 
ments. The first fytte was printed by Scott 
as an appendix to the modern traditionary 
ballad in the ^ Border Minstrelsy,’ and the 
whole by Jamieson (Fopulci)' Balla(h and 
So 72 gs, Edinburgh, 1806), by Dr. Laing (/Se- 
lect liemainf^^ 1828, new ed. 1885), and by 
HaUiwell-Phillipps (Illustr. ofFainj Mytho- 
logy^ 1815). The most complete edition is 
that of Dr. J. A. H. Murray, ^ The Homan ce 
and Prophecies printed from Five MSS., with 
illustrations from the Prophetic Literature 
of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries’ 
(E. E. T. S., 1875), with valuable introduction 
and notes. A. Brandi also edited the ro- 
mance in 1880 at Berlin. Professor Child 
gives several texts of the first fytte with an 
introduction (Fopular Ballads, pt. ii. 1884, 
317-29). 

^During the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries,’ 
says Chambers, ^ to fabricate a prophecy in 
the name of Thomas the Bhymer appears to 
have been found a good stroke of policy on 
many occasions ’ {Popular JRhymes of Scot- 
land, 1870, p. 212). Collections were made 
of these fore codings by variousqjcrsons, gene- 
rally in alliterative verse. The earliest printed 
edition is ‘ The whole Prophesie of Scotland, 
England, and some part of France and Den- 
mark, pro]")hesied bee mervellous Merling, 
Beid, Bertiington, Thomas Bymour, Wald- 
haue, Eltraine, Banester, and Sibbilla, all 
according in one,’ B. "Waldegrave, 1603, sm. 
8vo. This was collated with an edition of 
1615 and reproduced by the Bannatyne Club 
(1833). Numerous reprints in chapbook form 
have appeared down to quite recent times. 
Certain predictions of Thomas were pnanted by 
the Bev. J. B. Lumby from a manuscript of 
the early part of the fifteenth century (Ber- 
nardus de Cura Bei Fam., with some Farly 
Scottish Prophecies, E. E. T. S., 1870). At 
the time of the accession of James VI to the 
English throne the reputation of Thomas as 
a successful prophet was renewed. The Earl 
of Stirling and Drummond of Hawthornden, 
in dedicating to the king their respective 
works, ^Monarchicke Tragedies’ and ^ Forth 
Feasting,’ refer to the ^propheticke rimes’ 
■ of Thomas foreshadowing the event. Arch- 
bishop Spottiswoode speaks of Thomas ‘hav- 
ing foretold, so many ages before, the union 
of the kingdoms of England and Scotland in 


the ninth degree of the Bruce’s blood ’ (His- 
tory of the Church of Scotland, 

Soc. 1851, i. 93). The sayings were consulted 
even so late as during the Jacobite risings of 
1715 and 1745. The name of Thomas of Ercel- 
doune was reverenced in England as well as 
in Scotland. Pie is always coupled in popu- 
lar lore with MerHu and other English sooth- 
sayers, and it is remarkable that all the texts 
of his romances and predictions are preserved 
in English transcripts. More or less plausible 
explanations of his sayings are still applied 
to modern events. 

To Thomas of Erceldoune is attributed a 
poem on the Tristrem story, belonging to 
the Arthurian cycle of romance, which has 
reached us in a single copy, the Auchinleck 
MS. in the Advocates’ Library, transcribed 
by a southern hand about 1450 from a north- 
ern text written probably between 1260 
and 1300. It commences with a reference 
to Thomas, and there are other allusions 
(11. 397, 408, 2787). Bobert Manning of 
Brunne connects the romance with the name 
of Thomas. Scott and Irving considered the 
poem the undoubted work of Thomas, but 
Warton, Wright, Halliwell, G. Paris, Murray, 
and Kolbing agree in thinking that when the 
unknown translator from the French original 
found a Thomas mentioned he himself in- 
serted the designation of Erceldoune. The 
latest editor, Mr. McNeill, contends that ‘the 
reasonable probabihty is that Bobert Man- 
nyng of Brunne was right when he ascribed 
the poem to Thomas of Erceldoune ’ (Sir 
Tristrem, p. xliv). It was printed for the 
first time by Sir W. Scott, ^ Sir Tristrem, a 
metrical romance of the 13th century, by 
Thomas of Erceldoune, called the Bhymer,’ 
London, 1804, large 8vo. A second edition 
appeared in 1806, a third in 1811, again in 
1819, and in the collective editions of the 
poetical works of Scott. The first issue of 
Scott’s text swarms with errors ; some are 
corrected in the later editions, which are 
still very inaccurate according to Kolbing. 
Scott’s 1806 text with a German glossary is re- 
printed in ‘ Gottfried’s von StrassburgW erke, 
herausg. durch H. von der Hagen,’ Breslau, 
1823. A considerable portion of the text 
from Scott’s ^ Poetical Works,’ v. 1833, is re- 
]Droduced with introduction and notes by E. 
Matzner (Altenglische Sprachp^-ohen, i. 231- 
242). The first critical text is that of E. 
Kolbing (Die nordische und die engliscTie Ver- 
sion der Tristansage, Hedbronn, 1882, vol. 
ii.), with an elaborate introduction and com- 
plete glossary. The text has been again 
thoroughly edited by Mr. G. P, McNeill 
(Scottish Text Soc. 1886), with introduction, 
notes, and glossary. The numerous local tra- 
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ditions alDOut ^ True Thomas ’ are recorded by 
Scott (Minstrelsyji toI. iy.), in tlie‘ Proceed- 
iugs of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club,’ 
by E. Chambers {Fojiular Rhi/mes, 1870), 
and Murray (^Introduction). Huntly Bank 
and the adjoining rayine, the Ehymer’s Grlen, 
were ultimately included in the domain of 
Abbotsford. 

[The best account is given by Br. J. A. H. 
Murray in his edition of The Eomance and Pro- 
phecies (E. E. T. S., 187o). which may be sup- 
plemented by Thomas of Erceldoune, herausg. 
yon A. Brandi, Berlin, 1880. Kolbing (1882) and 
Mr. G-, P. McNeill (Scottish TextSoc. 1886) may 
he consulted in their editions of Sir Tristrem. 
See also Lord Hailes’s Eemarks on the Hist, of 
Scotland, 1773; Pinkerton’s Ancient Scottish 
Poems, 1786; Jameson’s Popular Ballads and 
Songs, 1806 ; Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, Poetical Works, i-iv., 1833, &c., and Sir 
Tristrem, ih. t. ; Henderson’s Popular Ehythnies 
of Berwickshire, in Hist, of Berw. Nat Club, 1837 ; 
Madden’s Notes on Sir Gawajme, 1839, p. 304; 
Warton’s Hist, of English Poetry, 1840 ; Halli- 
well’s Pairy Mythology of a Midsummer Night’s 
Bream (Shakespeare Soc.), 1845; Life by B. 
Laing in Encyclopedia Britannica, 8th ed. sxi. 
228; Irving’s Hist, of Scottish Poetry, 1861; 
K. Chambers’s Popular Ehymes of Scotland, 
1870 ; Notes and Queries, 4th ser, 1873, xi. 70, 
5th ser. 1874, i. 5 ; Wilson’s Poets and Poetry of 
Scotland, 1876 ; J. Teitch’s Hist, and Poetry of 
Scottish Border, 1878; Guest’s English Ehythms, 
by Skeat, 1882 ; Ward’s Catalogue of Eomances 
in British Museum, 1883, i. 328-38 ; Child’s 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 1884, ii. 
317, &c.] H. E. T. 

_ EEBESWICKE, SAMPSON (d. 1603), 
historian of Staffordshire, was descended from 
a family which could trace its ancestry from 
Eichard de Yernon, baron of Shiphrook, 20 
'William I (10S5-6). Originally seated at 
Erdeswicke Hall in Minshiill Yernon, Che- 
shire, the Erdeswickes, after the alienation 
of that estate, resided for several generations 
in the adjacent township of Leighton, and 
finally settled at Sandoii, Staffordshire, on 
the marriage of Thomas Erdeswicke with 
Margaret, only daughter and heiress of Sir 
James Stafibrd of that place, in the twelfth 
year of Edward III (1338-9). The Staffords 
^came from Thomas Stafford and his wife 
. Auda, coheiress of Warin Yernon, and thus 
a new connection was formed with the origi- 
nal house of Shiphrook (cf. descent given 
by Erdeswicke himself in Sari. MS. 381, 
fr 153 b). Sampson w^as horn at Sandon. 
His father, Hugh Erdeswicke, rigidly ad- 
hered to the catholic faith of his ancestors, 
•on which account he was subjected to much 
persecution during the reign of Elizabeth. 
In May 1582 Overton, bishop of Coventry 


and Lichfield, reported to the privy council 
that Hugh Erdeswicke, lord of the manor of 
Sandon, ^ the sorest and dangerousest papist, 
one of them in all England,’ was not afraid 
before him and Sir AYalter Aston, ‘ openly 
in the sight of the whole country,’ to strike 
a justice of the peace ^ upon the pate with 
his Crabtree staff,’ and that in Sandon church- 
yard, for which he was hound in 200 /. to make 
his appearance at the next general assizes 
(Stevpe, Annals^ 8 vo, vol. iii. pt. ii. pp. 214r- 
215). Allusion is also made to him in 
^ An Ancient Editor’s Note-book’ (Moekis, 
Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers^ 3rd ser. 
j pp. 17-18 ), from which it appears that he was 
fined and imprisoned for striking a pursuivant 
whom he found ransacking his house. The 
occuri'ence may well have been the prehmi- 
nary to that recorded by Strj’pe. Samoson 
studied atBrasenose College, Oxford, in !-553 
and 1554 as a gentleman commoner, andafter- 
'vvards returned to Sandon to pass his days 
in the pursuits of a country gentleman. His 
j leisure was devoted to antiquarian researches, 
and he made numerous collections. He began 
his ‘ Yiew^’ or ^ Survey’ of Staffordshire about 
1593, and continued to labour at it until 
his death (Fuliee, Worthies, ‘ Staffordshire,’ 
7 . 45). It commences after the style of a 
letter, and is addressed presumably to Cam- 
den. The history of the manuscript is en- 
shrouded in mystery, which is not lessened by 
the supposition that Erdeswicke left a second 
and revised draft. AVilliam Burton, the his- 
torian of Leicestershire [q. v.], wilting in 
1604, the year after Erdeswicke’s death, states 
that even then it was not known into whose 
hands the manuscript had faUen, though he 
had been informed that it was in the posses- 
sion of Sir Thomas Gerrard of Etwall, Berhy- 
sliire (Gent. Maff. vol. Ixviii. pt. ii. p. 1011). 
According to Sir Y"illiam Dugdale, the ori- 
ginal, from which he made a transcript now 
preserved at Merevale Hall, Warwickshire, 
belonged to George Bigby of Sandon, and 
was lent by the latter to Sir Simon Degge 
[q. V.", who returned it with a letter dated 
20 Fell. 1669, giving a gossiping account of 
the state of the county (Eedeswicee, Sur- 
vey, ed. Harwood, 1844, preface, pp. liv-lix). 
Wood asserts that ^ the original, or at least 
a copy,’ had been acquired by Walter Chet- 
wynd of Ingestrie [q. v.] (Athence Oxon. ed. 
Bliss, i. 736) ; hut in his examination of the 
Ingestrie manuscripts Stehhing Shaw could 
not find any trace of the original 
vol. Ixviii. pt. ii. p. 921). The transcript at 
Ingestrie is fully described in Salt’s ' List,’ 
p. 8 . Numerous other manuscript copies are 
extant, varying, however, not only in the 
orthography and language, but even in the 
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topograpliical arrangement. That in the 
British Museum (Harl. MS. 1990) belonged 
to the second Handle Holme; another in the 
library at AVrottesley, Staffordshire, seems to 
have been Camden’s (Mist. MSS. Comm. 2nd 
Hep. app. p. 49). In 1844 William Salt, 
H.S.A., printed t^^enty copies of ^ A List 
and Description of the Manuscript Copies of 
Erdesvrick’s Survey of Staffordshire, which 
have been traced in Public Libraries or Pri- 
vate Collections, 1842-3 ; ’ it had previously 
appeared in Harwood’s 1844 edition of the 
^ Survey/ pp. Isxix-ci. Erdeswicke had in- 
tended to include Cheshire in the ‘ Survey.’ 
His collections for that county are Harl. 
MS. 506, ^ Mr. Erdeswicke’s Booke of Che- 
shire,’ with additions by Laurence Bostock 
and Halph Starkey ; Harl. MS. 338, genealo- 
gical notes and extracts from charters, and 
Harl. MS. 1990, 'which contains three leaves 
of description. An excellent abstract of the 
deeds of the barons of Kinder! on by him is 
preserved in the College of Arms. Another 
copy, marked as liber H. in Sir Peter Leyces- 
ter’s collection, is yet in the library at Tabley 
(Oemekod, Cheshire, i. xvii). ' Excerpta ex 
stemmate baronis de Kinderton,’ by his kins- 
man, Sampson Erdeswicke of London, is in 
the British Museum, Addit. MS. 6031, f. 165. 
Other miscellaneous collections among the 
Harl. MSS. are in those numbered 818, ex- 
tracts from his Staffordshire collections 5019, 
notes taken out of the registers of various 
places 1985, ex chart is S. Erdeswicke ; while 
pedigrees of his family are to be found in 
Nos. 381, 1052, and 4031. Addit. MS. 6668, 
f. 317, has also a pedigree with deeds. Addit. 
MS. 5410 is a large vellum roll nearly 12 
feet in length by 2 feet 2 inches in breadth, 
entitled ‘Stemmata et propagines antiquse 
familife de Erdeswick de Sandon,’ and writ- 
ten and emblazoned by Hobert Glover, So- 
merset herald, for Erdeswicke in 1586. It 
was presented to the Museum by Thomas 
Blore [q. T.] in 1791. There is also in the 
Harleian collection (No. 473) a thin octavo 
book which once belonged to Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes, and described by him as ‘ Certaine 
verie rare Observations of Chester, and some 
parts of Wales ; with divers Epitaphes, Coats 
Armours, other Monuments. . . . All 
taken by the Author, who seems to me to 
have been Sampson Erdeswicke, A.i>. 1574. 
The writer gives an account of an antiquarian 
ramble taken with Edward Threlkeld, LL.D., 
chancellor of Hereford and rector of Great 
Salkeld in Cumberland, whom he styles ' one 
of my old acquayntance syns K. Edward his 
tyme.’ The handwriting is certainly not his, 
and Erdeswicke, a strict catholic, would not 
have been in familiar intercourse with a pro- 


testant (dergyman. Threlkeld makes no men- 
tion of Erdeswicke in his will (registered in 
P. C. C., 9, Leicester). The portion relatino- 
to Cumberland, Northumberland, &c., was 
printedyn 1848 by M. A. Hichardson of New- 
castle, in his series of reprints of rare tracts 

Erdesvucke died in 1603, on 11 April, say 
F uller and W ood, but his will is dated 15 May 
of that year.^ He was buried in Sandon 
Church, ‘ which church was a little before 
new glazed and repaired by him ’ (Fellee, 
loc. cit.) He was twice married, first to 
Elizabeth, second daughter and coheiress of 
Humphrey DixweU of Church-Waver, War- 
wickshire, and secondly, 24 April 1593, to 
Mary, widow of Everard Digby of Tugby, 
Leicestershire, and second daughter of Francis 
Neale of Prestwold-in-Keythorp in the same 
county. He had issue by both marriages. 
Against the north wall of the chancel in San- 
don Church is a colossal monument erected 
by himself in 1601, representing his own 
figure, 6 ft. 104 in. in length. In two niches 
above are seen his two waves kneeling. The 
monument, which hears an inscription giving 
the descent of the familv from 20th Wilham L 
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was tampered with about 1756, when the 
chancel was repaired ; originally it must have 
stood nearly twenty feet. An engra’^ing of 
it in its first state faces p. 41 of Harwood s 
1844 edition of the ‘ Survey.’ From his will, 
or rather indenture, of 15 May 1603, made 
between him and four Staffordshire gentle- 
men, proved in P. C. C. 6 Oct. 1603 (regis- 
tered 82, Bolein), it would seem that Erdes- 
wicke died insolvent. Two children only are 
mentioned, his daughters Mary and Margery 
Erdeswicke. He is saidto have been amember 
of the Society of Antiquaries, founded by 
Archbishop Parker about 1572 (^Archmlogiay 
i. ix). 

Contemporary allusions to Erdeswicke at- 
test the value and thoroughness of his work. 
In a well-known passage Camden celebrated 
him as ' venerandse antiquitatis cultor maxi- 
mus ’ {^Britannia, ed. 1607, p. 439). William 
Burton writes in a similar strain in a Latin 
preface evidently intended for his ^Leicester- 
shire,’ first printed by Stebbing Shaw in the 
' Gentleman’s Magazine,’ vol. Lxviil. pt. ii. 
u. 1011. Many years later FuUer acknow- 
..edged the assistance he had derived from the 
^Survey’ ( Worthies, ed. 1662, ^Staffordshire,^ 
p.46). ‘The ^ Survey/ 'mthDegge’s letter, was 
Jirst printed by Curll, entitled ^ A Survey of 
Staffordshire. . . • W ith a description of 
Beeston Castle in Cheshire ; pubhsh'd from 
Sir W. Dugdale’s transcript of the author’s 
original copy. To which are added, Obser- 
vations on the possessors of mona^ery-lands 
in Staffordshire : by Sir S. Degge/ 8vo, Lon- 
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don, 1717. The copy in the British Museum 
has copious manuscript notes hy Peter Le 
Keve, Norroy. According to Gough only the 
latter portion of this most inacciu’ate edition 
was printed from Bugdale’s copy ; the earlier ' 
part was supplied from a manuscript lent by 
Thoresby {British Topograjphy, ii. 229-30). 
Gough is evidently right (cf. Salt, List^ pp. 
21-2 : Habwood, Brdeswicke^ 1814, pp. xcLv- 
c). iBoth parts were reissued, 8vo, London, 
1723. It was also incorporated in Shaw’s 
unfinished ^ History of Staffordshire,’ fob, 
London, 1798-1801. Another edition, ^.col- 1 
lated with manuscript copies, and with ad- 
ditions and corrections, by "Wyrley, Ohet- 
wynd, Begge, Smyth, Lyttelton, Bucheridge, 
and others,’ was published by Thomas Har- 
wood, 8vo, Westminster, 1820 (new edit. 
8vo, London, 1844). Erdeswicke is also said 
to have written, or at least revised, ‘ The true 
Use of Armorie,’ published under the name of 
William Wyrley, his pupil and amanuensis, 
4to, London, 1692. Wood, who possessed 
the original manuscript, much injiured by 
damp, maintained that Wyrley was the sole 
author, ‘and that Erdesw'yke being often- 
times crazed, especially in his last days, and 
fit then for no kind of serious business, would 
say anything which came into his mind, as 
’tis very well Imown at this day among the 
chief 01 the College of Arms’ {Athence O.von., , 
ed. Bliss, ii. 217-18). Bugdale, however, I 
was of a different opinion (The Antieyit 
Usage of hearing Arms^ ed. 1681, p. 4), add- 
ing in a note : ‘ I was assured by Mr. W’ilham 
Burton . . . that Mr. Erdeswicke did to him 
acknowledge he was the author of that dis- 
course ; though he gave leave to Mr. Wyrley 
... to publish it in his own name.’ The 
two poems ‘ The Life of Sir John Chandos ’ 
and ‘ The Life of Sir John de Gralhy Capitall 
de Buz,’ prefixed to the tract, were certainly ! 
written by Wyrley. 

[Erdeswicke’s Survey of Staffordshire, ed. Har- 
wood, 1844, pp. xxxvi-sliii, 47, 48, 54; Fullers 
Worthies (1662), Staffordshire, pp. 45- 6; Wood’s 
Athenaa Oxon. (Bliss), i. 736-7, ii. 217-19; 
Ormerod’s Cheshire,!, xvii, iii. 119, 240; Gil- 
low’s Bibliographical Diet, of the English Ca- 
tholics, ii. 174-6 ; Chalmers’s Biog. Diet. xiii. 
283 ; Gower’s Sketch of the Materials for a 
Hist, of Cheshire (1771), pp. 30-1; Gough’s 
British Topography, i. 249, ii. 229-30, 239 ; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 2iid Eep. App. p. 49, 4th 
Bep. App. p. 362, 5th Bep. App. p. 339, 6th 
Bep. App. p. 246, 8th Bep. App. p. 31 ; Coxe’s 
Cat. Codicum MSS, Bibl. Bodl. (Bawlinson), 
pars V. fasc. ii. p. 692; Houle’s Bibliotheca 
Heraldica, p. 41 .] G. G. 

ERIGEMA, JOHN SCOTUS {d. 875) 
[See ScoTUS.] 


ERKENWALB or EARCONWALB, 
Saixt (d. 093), bishop of London, is said to 
have been horn at Stallington (Stallingbo- 
rough ?) in Lindsey, of the family of Offa, a 
king of the East Angles (Capobave, Acta SS, 
Bolland. SO April, iii. 790), w^hich Br. Stuhhs 
suggests may mean that he belonged to the 
royal race of the Uffings (Bict, of Christian 
Biography). Before he became bishop he 
founded two monasteries, one at Chertsev in 
Surrey, over which he presided himself, and 
the other at Barking in Essex, which he 
committed to the care of his sister jEthel- 
burh or Ethelburga [q_. v.] In his founda- 
tion at Chertsey he is said to have been 
assisted by Frithewald, under-king of Surrey 
under WTiLf here, king of the Mercians (Flob. 
Wig. ; Gesta Bontiff. 143), and this state- 
ment is to some extent confirmed hy some 
spurious charters (Hemple, Codex Bipl. 986 
sq.), from which it may he inferred that 
Chertsey was founded in the reign of Ecg- 
berht of Kent (d. 673), and passed under 
Frithewald, the lieutenant of "Wulfhere, 
when the Mercian king spread his dominion 
over Surrey (Stubbs ; Gbeen). On the 
death of Bishop Wini, and during the reign 
of the East-Saxon kings Sehhi and Sighere, 
Archbishop Theodore, either in 675 or 67G, 
consecrated Earconwald to the bishopric of 
the East-Saxons, and he had his episcopal 
see in London. He was famed for his holi- 
ness. When he was infirm he was drawn 
about his diocese in a horse-litter, which was 
reverently preserved after his death, and in 
the time of Bteda worked many miracles 
(Ilist. Eccl. iv. 0). By Theodore’s invitation 
he was present at the reconciliation made at 
London in 686 between the archbishop and 
WTlfrith (Ebdi, c. 43). Ini, in the preface 
to his laws made about 090, when the East 
Saxons had submitted to him, speaks of Ear- 
conwald as ‘ my bishop ’ (Thoepe), and he 
and Wilfrith join in attesting a charter 
(Kemble, Codex Dipl. 35), which was pro- 
' bably made during "Wilfrith’s exile in 092 
I (Stubbs). His death may have taken place 
in 693, and very likely on 30 April, which 
was observed as his ‘day.’ He is said to 
have died at Barking, and the canons of his 
church and the monks of Chertsey are repre- 
sented as disputing with the nuns for the 
possession of his body. The canons had the 
best of the quarrel, but their victory was 
endangered hy the sudden rising of the waters 
of the Lea, which had been swollen by a 
storm. A miracle overcame the difficulty, 
and the body was carried to London and laid 
in St. Paul’s. Anew shrine was made for him 
in 1140, and his body was translated to the 
I ‘ east side of the wall above the high altar ’ on 
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14 Nov. 1148 (M A.TT. W EST. li. 40 ; Ditgdale) . 
In 1386 Bishop Braybrohe [q. v.] decreed that 
the days of the saint’s death and translation, 
which had of late been neglected, shoald be 
Irept holy, and they were observed with 
crreat honour as first-class feasts at St. Paul’s 
(Stubbs). A spurious privilege, purport- 
ino* to be a grant of Pope Agatho to St. 
Paul’s, is said to have been brought fi*om 
Kome by Earconwald, to whom it is ad- 
dressed ; another privilege, also spurious, to 
the monastery of Chert sey is addressed to 
the bishop {Cou7icils and Eccl. Docs. iii. 161). 
There is no historical foundation for the 
belief that he visited Borne. His chief claim 
to remembrance is that he must have deve- 
loped the organisation of the diocese ^ from 
the missionary stage in which Cedda had 
left it ’ (Stubbs). An exhaustive discussion 
by Bishop Stubbs, on the chronology of his 
episcopate, and full particulars of the legends 
relating to him, and of the reverence paid 
to his memory, will be found in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Christian Biography.’ 

[B^dse Hist. Eccles. iv. 6; Kemble’s Codex 
Dipl. 35 , 986-8 ; Eddi, Vita Wilfridi, c. 43 ; 
Historians of York, 1 (Rolls Ser.); Plorence of 
■Worcester, sub ann. 675 ; William of hlalmes- 
bro-y, G-esta Pontificnm, p. 143 (Rolls Ser.) ; 
Life from Capgrave in Acta SS. Bolland. 
30 April, iii. 790 ; another life from Cotton MS , 
Claudius, A 5 , printed in Bugdale’s History of 
St. Paul’s (ed. 1818 ), p. 289 , see also p. 15 ; 
Thorpe’s Ancient Laws, p. 45 ; Green’s Making 
of England, pp. 328 , 330 ; art. ‘ Erkenw<ild,’ 
Diet, of Christian Biog. ii. 177 - 9 .] W. H. 

EHLE, THOMAS (1650 P-1720), general, 
of Charborongh, Dorsetsbhe, was second son 
of Thomas Erie, who married Susan, fourth 
daughter of the first Lord Say and Sele 
(Collins, vi. 32), and died during the life- 
time of his father, Sir AValter Erie, knt., the 
parliamentarian, who died in 1665 (Hut- 
chins, Dorsetshire j iii. 126). Thomas Erie 
appears to have succeeded to the family^ es- 
tates at the death of his grandfather (f5.), 
and in 1678 was returned to parliament for 
the borough of Wareham, Dorsetshire, which 
he represented many years. On 27 May 1685 
he was appointed a deputy heutenant for 
Dorsetshire, and a letter of the same date to 
^ Mr. Thomas Erie of Charborongh ’ directs 
him, in the absence of the lieutenant (Lord 
Bristol), to do ‘ all manner of acts and things 
concerning the militia which three or more 
deputy lieutenants are by the statute em- 
powered to do ’ {E[ome Off. Mil. Entry Book, 
i. 184). His appointment as deputy lieu- 
tenant is the first mention of his name in 
existing war office (home office) records. 
On 13 June following similar letters were 


issued to two other deputy lieutenants of 
Dorsetshire, Colonel Strangways, of the 
‘ western regiment of foot,’ and Sir Henry 
Portman, hart., who were further directed, if 
necessary, to march the militia out of the 
county. This was the date on which the 
‘ red ’ regiment of Dorsetshire militia en- 
tered Bridport to oppose the Duke of Mon- 
mouth’s advance (AliCAULiy, Historij, voL i.) 
Drax, Erie’s successor in the Charborough 
estates, caused an inscription to be put up 
over an ice-house in the grounds recording 
that ^ under this roof, in the year 16 S6, a set 
of patriotic gentlemen of this neighbourhood 
concerted the great plan of the glorious re- 
volution with the immortal King 'William 
. . . ’ (Hutchins, iii. 128). According to 
Narcissus LuttreH, who styles him ‘major,’ 
Erie was raising men after AViUiam of Orange 
landed {Belation of State Affairs,!. 482). On 
8 March 1689 he was appointed colonel of a 
new regiment of foot, with which he went 10 
Ireland and fought at the battle of the Boyne 
and the siege of Limerick in 1690, and in the 
camjoaign of 1691, where he much distin- 
guished himseK at the battle of A_ghrim, in 
which he was twice taken hy the Irish and 
as often rescued by his own men. Erie, who 
is described by General Mackay at this time 
as a man of very good sense, a hearty lover 
of his country and likewise of his bottle, had 
meanwhile been transferred, on 1 Jan. 1691, 
to the colonelcy of LuttreHs regiment (19tli 
foot), which he took to Flanders and com- 
manded at the battle of Steinkirk, 3 Aug. 
1692. The same year he made his only re- 
corded speech in the house in the debate on 
the employment of foreign generals (Bari. 
Elist. V. 718). Erie was made a brigadier- 
general 22 March 1693, and left a sick bed 
at Mechlin to head his brigade at the battle 
of Landen, where he was badly wounded. 
About the end of the year his name appears 
as a subscriber of 2,3337. 6^. Sd. to the ‘ Gene- 
ral Joint Stock for East India ’ under the 
charter of 11 Nov. 1693 (A.U SoiiIB Coll. M&>. 
152d, fob 46 h). He commanded a brigade 
in tbe subsequent campaigns in Eianders, 
and was with the covering army during tbe 
sieo-e of Namur. In June 1696 Erie, who 
had been made governor of Plymouth, became 
a major-general, and in 1697 Ms original 
reo’iment, referred to in some official records 
under the misleading title of the ‘ 1st bat- 
talion of Erie’s’ (Treas. Bapers, lx. 20, 21), 
was disbanded. In 1699 Erie was appointed 
second in command under Lord Galway in 
Ireland, and on the accession of Queen A^nne 

was made commander-in-ehief there, and for 

a time was one of the lords justices, borne 01 
his official letters to Hyde, earl of Rochester^ 
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at tHs time are among the Hyde Papers ! 
in the British Museum {Add. MS. 15895), 
including ‘ Proposals for the Defence of Ire- 
land during ye Warre’ {ib. fol. 265). In 
1703 he became a lieutenant-general, and was 
made lieutenant of the ordnance on the re- 
commendation of Marlborough and summoned j 
to England {Marl. Besjp. i. 612), where among 
other services he raised a regiment of dra- 
goons for Ireland (disbanded later), the 
colonelcy of which was given to Lord Cutts 
[q. V.]; who succeeded Erie in the Irish com- 
mand in 1705 {Trea%, Tapers^ xcv. 62). In 
1706 he was appointed to a command in the 
expedition under Lord Rivers, and Marl- 
borough, who appears to have appreciated 
Erie’s good sense and trustworthiness, writ- 
ing to him in Dorsetshire 29 July 1706, 
apologises ‘for contributing to calling you 
away from so agreeable a retirement, which 
I should not have done if I had not thought 
it absolutely necessary to the service that 
a person of your experience and authority 
should be joined with Lord Rivers in his 
expedition’ (Marl. I)esp. iii. 34). Erie pro- 
ceeded to Spain in January 1707 {ib. iii. 
293), and appears to have commanded the 
centre at the battle of Almanza, 23 April 
1707. He returned home in March 1708, 
and soon after was appointed commander- 
in-chief of a combined expedition to the coast 
of Prance (commission in Treas. Papers, 
cvii. 62). The troops were put on board Sir 
George Byng’s fleet, and, after some unim- 
portant movements between the Downs and 
the French coast, were landed at Ostend and 
employed there during the siege of Lille (see 
Marl. JDesp. vol. iv.) At the end of the year 
Erie, whose health was much brohen by re- 
peated attacks of gout, returned home. In 
1709 he sold the colonelcv of his regiment 
(19th foot) to the lieutenant-colonel, George 
Erehe. He retained the lieutenancy of the 
ordnance, and was appointed commander-in- 
chief in South Britain and governor of Ports- 
mouth. In 1711 he was made a general of 
foot in Flanders, in succession to Charles 
Churchill, but never took up the appoint- 
ment. In 1712 he was removed from his 
posts at the ordnance and as commander-in- 
chief on political grounds. Except in 1715, 
when he was sent down to put Portsmouth 
in a state of defence, he was not employed 
again. He died at Charborough 23 July 1720, 
and was buried in the vault of the parish 
church beside his wife, Elizabeth, second 
daughter of Sir William ‘Wyndham, hart., of 
Orchard Wyndham, Somersetshire, who died 
before him. By her he left one child, a daugh- 
ter, who married Sir Edward Ernie, third 
baronet, of Maddington, Wiltshire, and died 


in 1728 (see Burke, Pxtinct ParonetageSj 
under ‘ Ernley ’). Her second daughter mar- 
ried Henry Drax of EUerlee Abbey, York- 
shire, some time secretary to Frederick, prince 
of Wales. Drax thus succeeded to the Char- 
borough property, which is held by his de- 
scendants. Erie represented the borough of 
'Wareham in every parliament from 1678 to 
1718, except in 1698, when he was returned 
for Portsmouth with Admiral Sir George 
Rooke. He was returned for Portsmouth 
and Wareham in 1702 and again in 1708, and 
each time elected to sit for W^areham. He 
resigned his seat on receiving a pension of 
1,200Z. a year in 1718 {Off. List Members of 
Parliament'). His portrait was painted by 
Knell er and engraved by J. Simson. There 
was a Thomas Erie appointed major and 
exempt in the 3rd troop of horse guards in 
1702 {Home Off. Mil. Entry Boole , v. 87), 
who is believed to have been father of Major- 
general Thomas Erie, colonel 28th foot, who« 
died in 1777. 

[Hutchins's Dorsetshire (1813), pp. 126-9; 
Granger’s Eiog. Hist. ii. 197 ; Collins’s Peerage, 
5th ed. vi. 32 ; D’Auvergne’s Narratives of Cam- 
paigns in Flanders ; Marl. Desp. Hutchins men- 
tions that a collection of Erie’s letters to the 
Earl of Rochester is or was in the library at 
Charborough ; some are in the Hyde Papers in 
British Museum, Add. MS. 15895 ; others in the 
Marquis of Ormonde’s, see Hist. MSS. Comm. 
7th Rep. Incidental notices of Erie will be found 
in Luttrells Relation of State Affairs, vols. i~ 
vi. , in Treasury Papers, indexed in Calendars of 
Treasury Papers, 1702-9, 1709-14 ; inHomeOff. 
Military Entry Books, i-viii. which are in Public 
Record Office, London ; and in All Souls’ Coll. MSS. 
152a ff. 53, 54, 54 5, 152 d ffi 21, 22 5, 45 5, 152 e 
ff. 5 5, 162, 163 5, 152Ff., 154 f. 120.] H. M. C. 

ERLE, Sir WILLIAM (1793-1880), 
judge, son of the Rev. Christopher Erie of Gil- 
lingham, Dorsetshire, by Margaret, daughter 
of Thomas Bowles of Shaftesbury in the same 
county, a relative of the poet William Lisle 
Bowles, born at Fifehead-Magdalen, Dorset- 
shire, onl Oct. 1793, was educated at Win- 
chester and New College, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.C.L. in 1818, and held a fellow- 
ship until 1834. He was called to the bar 
at tbe Middle Temple on 26 Nov. 1819. His 
circuit was the western. Here he slowly ac- 
quired a reputation for thoroughness rather 
than brilliancy, and a fair share of remunera- 
tive practice. He was admitted a member 
of the Inner Temple on 11 June 1822, and 
became a bencher of that society on 18 Nov. 
1834. He mamed in 1834 Amelia, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Williams, warden 
of N ew College andprebendary of Winchester, 
^ thereby vacating his fellowship. The same 
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year he took silk. He was returned to parlia^ 
inent in the liberal interest for the city of 
Oxford in 1837, but declined to seek re- 
election in 1841. He never spoke in the 
house, but voted steadily with his party. He 
was appointed counsel to the Bank of Eng- 
land in 1844, and became serjeant-at-law the 
same year. He accepted a puisne judgeship 
of the common pleas from Lord Lyndhiirst in 
lS4o, being then knighted, was transferred to 
the queen’s bench in the following year, and 
on 24 June 1859 succeeded Cockhurn (raised 
to the lord chief justiceship of England) as 
lord chief justice of the common pleas, being 
at the same time sworn of the privy council. 
He retired in 1866. On the last occasion of 
his sitting in court (20 Nov.) the attorney- 
general, Sir John Holt, on behalf of the bar, 
expressed his sense of the great quahties 
of which Erie had given proof during his 
tenure of office, in terms so eulogistic that the 
judge, though naturally somewhat reserved 
and undemonstrative, was visibly moved. He 
was regarded as wffiat la^wyers call a ‘ strong ’ 
judge, i.e. he exhibited the pow’-er of rapidly 
grasping the material facts of a case, and 
coming^ to a decided conclusion upon their 
legal effect. There is no doubt that he aimed 
at strict impartiality, but at the same time he 
was very tenacious of his own opinion. His 
chief characteristic was masculine sense, his 
mind w^as lacking in flexibility and subtlety. 
His elocution was deliberate even to mono- 
tony, and his accent wms slightly tinged -with 
provincialism. His personal appearance was 
that of a country g:entleman, his complexion 
being remarkably fresh and ruddy, his eyes 
keen and bright. He was a member of the 
Trades Union Commission of 1867, and ap- 
pended to the report of the commissioners, 
published in 1868, a memorandum on the law 
relating to trades unions, which he published 
separately in the following year. It coJisists 
of two chapters treating respectively of the 
common and the statute law relating to the 
subject, and an appendix on certain leading 
cases and statutes, and is a very lucid exposi- 
tion of the law as it then stood. During the 
rest of his life Erie resided chiefly at his modest 
seat, Bramshott, near Liphook, Hampshire, 
interesting himself in parochial and county 
aifairs. Though no sportsman he was very fond 
of horses, dogs, and cattle. He died on 28 Jan. 
1880, leaving no issue. Except the work 
above referred to, ' The Law relating to Trades 
Unions,’ 1869-80, he seems to have wultten 
nothing. 

[Times, 30 Jan. 1880, p. 10; Cat. Oxford Gra- 
duates ; Inns of Court Calendar, 1878 ; LawMag. 
and Beview, 4th ser. v. 191 ; Law Times, Jxiii, 
268 ; Solicitors’ Journal, xxiv. 274.] J. M. B. 


ERNEST AUGUSTUS, Dvxe of Yoek 
Alba:^! (1074-1728), the flfth son of 
Brnest Augustus, elector of Hanover, by the 
Brincess Sophia, and therefore brother to 
Ueorge I, was born on 17 Sept. 1674. He 
Was trained as a soldier, and sensed with 
some distinction under the emperor. Tisit- 
jng England after the accession of his brother, 
he Was created Duke of York and Albany 
and Earl of Ulster on 29 June 1 716, and was, 
together with his great-nephew Erederick!] 
afterwards Prince of Wales, elected a knight 
of the Garter. He returned to Germany, and 
resided there as Prince Bishop of Osnaburo- 
■which title was conferred on him 2 Marcli 
1716, till his death, which took place in 1728. 
The fact of his existence was scarcely known 
to the majority of the British natiom 

[Noble’s Continuation of Granger, iii. 9 ; His- 
torical Account of George Lewis, kin g of Great 
Britain.] A. Y. 

ERNEST AUGUSTUS, Duke OF Cuisr- 
beelakd and Kestg- of Haxovee (1771- 
1851), fifth son of George IH and Queen 
Charlotte, horn atKew on 5 June 1771^ was 
baptised at St. James’s Palace by Archbishop 
Cornwallis on 1 July following. His spon- 
sors w^ere Prince Ernest of Mecklenbmg- 
Strelitz, from whom he received his name, 
Prince Maurice of Saxe-Gotha, and the He- 
reditary Grand Duchess of Hesse-Cassel. He 
I "Was educated at Kew with Ms younger hro- 
' thers, and his first tutors were the Rev. G. 
Cookson, afterwards canon of Windsor, and 
Dr. Hughes, who regarded him as a far more 
promising lad than his brothers. He was 
destined by his father from the first to be the 
commander-in-chief of the Hanoverian army^ 
and in 1786 he was sent to the university of 
Gottingen with his younger brothers. Among 
his teachers at Gottingen were Heyne, the 
classical scholar, and General Malortie, who 
was his tutor in military subjects. 

Before leaving England Prince Ernest was 
installed a knight of the Garter on 2 June 
1786, and on completing Ms education in 
1790 he was gazetted a lieutenant in the 9th. 
Hanoverian hussars, of wMch regiment he 
was appointed lieutenant-colonel in 1793. 
His military training wms superintended by 
Lieutenant-general Baron Linsingen, and on 
the outbreak of war in 1793 his regiment was- 
sent to the front with a division of the Hano- 
verian army under the command of General 
Walmoden. Prince Ernest served wdth the 
Hanoverians through the campaigns of 1793 
and 1794 in Belgium and the north-west of 
France. In the campaign of 1793 the Hanove- 
rians were generally kept in reserve, but in 
1794 the Duke of York was obliged to make 
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use of all the troops under iiis command. In 
February 1794 Prince Ernest \yas gazetted a 
major-general both in the English and the i 
HanoTerian armies, and yhen the campaign ' 
opened he was appointed to the command of 
the first brigade of Hanoverian cavalry in 
charge of the outposts. In this capacity he 
was constantly engaged with the enemy, and 
in the first battle of tournay, on 10 May 1794, 
he lost his left eye and was severely wounded 
in the right arm in a hand-to-hand conflict. 
These wounds made it necessary for him to 
return to England, but he hurried back to 
the army in the November of the same year 
before they were thoroughly healed. He was 
again conspicuous for his personal bravery in 
the field, and in the sortie from Nimeguen on 
10 Dec. 1794 he lifted a French dragoon right 
off his horse and carried him prisoner into the 
English camp. Prince Ernest then commanded 
the Hanoverian cavalry of the rear guard all 
through the terrible winter retreat before the 
advancing French army, and he remained at 
his post until the English troops returned to 
England and the Hanoverians to Hanover in 
February 1795. 

In 1796 Prince Ernest returned to England 
with a high military reputation for courage, 
and in 1798 he was promoted lieutenant- 
general and made governor of Chester. On 
4 April 1799 George III created his four 
younger sons peers of the realm. Prince Ernest 
became Duke of C umberland and of Teviotdale 
in the peerage of Great Britain, and Earl of 
Armagh in the peerage of Heland. Parlia- 
ment also granted him an income of 12,0007 a 
year, which was in 1804 increased to 18,0007 
In the same year (1799) the duke was ap- 
pointed to coramand the division of cavalry 
w-hich wms to support the expedition of the 
Duke of York to the Helder, but owing to the 
immediate failure of the campaign the cavalry 
never embarked. On 28 March 1801 he was 
appointed colonel of the 15th hussars, and in 
1803 he was promoted general ; he also received 
some lucrative military commands, such as 
that of the Severn district, which he held from 
1801 to 1804, and ofthe south-western district, 
from 1804 to 1807. Far more important than 
these military commands was the commence- 
ment of Cumberland’s political career. He 
soon gained an important influence over the 
mind of the Prince of Wales, and in the 
House of Lords he showed himself a clear, 
if not very eloq[uent, speaker and a ready de- 
bater. He was a constant attendant at debates, 
and soon obtained much weight in the councils 
of his party. From the first he took his place 
as a tory partisan and a supporter of the pro- 
testant religion. His first speech in parlia- 
ment was dehyered in opposition to the Adul- 


tery Prevention Bill in 1800, and in 1803 he 
seconded an address from the House of Lords 
in reply to an address from the crown, in a 
speech vigorously attacking the ambition of 
Hapoleon. He was elected chancellor of 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1805 and grand 
master of the Orange lodges of Ireland two 
years later. In 1808 he presented a petition 
from the Dublin corporation to the House of 
Lords with a speech in which he declared his 
undying opposition to any relief of the penal 
laws against the cathohcs. In 1810 the tory 
ministiy introduced a regency bill, intended to 
limit the prerogatives of the Prince of Wales 
on account of his supposed sympathy with the 
whigs, when Cumberland at once told the 
ministers that they were fiUed with a false 
idea of his eldest brother’s character, and 
both spoke and voted against them. This 
conduct strengthened his influence alike over 
the prince regent and the Duke of York. When 
his prophecy came true, and the prince regent 
maintained the toryministry in power in 1812, 
the ministers too felt the perspicuity of Cum- 
berland, and admitted him freely to their 
councils. This alliance with the tories ex- 
asperated both the whig leaders and the radi- 
cal agitators and journalists. 

On the night of 31 May 1810 the duke was 
found in his apartments in St. James’s Palace 
with a terrible wound on his head, which 
would have been mortal had not the assas- 
sin’s weapon struck against the duke’s sword. 
Shortly afterwards his valet, Sellis, was found 
dead in his bed with his throat cut. On hear- 
ing the evidence of the surgeons and other 
witnesses, the coroner’s jury ret imned a verdict 
that Sellis had committed suicide after at- 
tempting to assassinate the duke. The absence 
of any reasonable motive (see, however, Col. 
Willis’s ‘ Diary MS.,’ quoted in Jesse, Life 
of George 7/7, lii. 545, 546) caused this event 
to be greatly discussed, and democratic jour- 
nalists did not hesitate to accuse the duke of 
horrible crimes, and even to hint that hereally 
murdered Sellis. In 1813 Henry White 
was sentenced to fifteen months’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of 2007 for publishing this 
rumoui’. 

In the short campaign of 1806, imder Lord 
' Cathcart (1755-1843) [q. y.], the duke com- 
manded a Hanoverian division, and after the 
battle of Leipzig, at which he was present as 
a spectator, he took over the electorate of 
Hanover in his father’s name, and raised a fresh 
Hanoverian army, at the head of which he 
served during the campaigns of 1813 and 1814 , 
I in France. At the opening of the campaign 
of 1813 Cumberland was promoted to be a 
field-marshal in the British army, and in 
January 1815 he was made a G.C.B. on the 
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g^tension of tli6 ord6r ol tliG Sciitli. It now 
became apparent tlaat tlie duke might possibly 
Qiicceed to the throne of England. He accord- 
ino-ly married at Strelitzon 29 May 1815 his 
cousin, Frederica Caroline Sophia Alexan- 
drina, daughter of the Duke of .Meckleuburg- 
Strelitz, and widow of Prince Frederick of 
Prussia and of Prince Frederick of Solms- 
Pi*aunfels. This marriagn^ solemnised aC” 
cordino- to the rites of the English church on 
29 Aug. 1815 at Carlton House, received the 
consent of the prince regent, but was most 
obnoxious to Queen Charlotte, who until the 
end of her life absolutely refused to receive 
the Duchess of Cumberland. It was not 
popular among the English people, who were 
prejudiced against the duke, and even the 
t^ory House of Commons refused to grant him 
the increase in his income, from 18,000Z. to 
24,000/. a year, which was siibsei^iiently 
granted to the Dukes of Clarence, Kent, and 
Cambridge. 

The accession of the prince regent as 
Oeorge IV greatly increased Cumberland’s 
power. His influence over the king was only 
rivalled by that of the Marchioness of Oon- 
yngham, and Greville’s ‘Journals ’ showhow 
that influence was consistently maintained. 
The duke had the iiower of a strong mind 
over a weak one, and this influence, always 
exercised in the tory interest, caused him to 
be absolutely loathed by the radical journal- 
ists. Yet he sought no wealth or honour for 
himself, and the only appointment he re- 
ceived was in January 1827, the colonelcy 
of the royal horse guards (the blues). The 
death of the Princess Charlotte, and then 
that of the Duke of York, brought him nearer 
to the throne, and his policy was closely 
watched. He opposed the repeal of the Test 
and Corjioration Acts with vigour, and when 
the Catliolic Emancipation Bill was intro- 
duced into the House of Lords he said : 

^ I wiD act as I believe my sainted father 
would wish me to act, and that is to oppose 
to the utmost the dangerous measure, and 
to withdrawal! confidence from the danger- 
ous men who are forcing it through parlia- 
ment.’ 

The accession of William IV put an end 
to Cumberland’s influence on English politics. 
One of the first measures of the new reign 
was the placing of the royal horse guards 
under the authority of the commander-in- 
chief of the army. This measure was con- 
trary to old precedent. Cumberland regarded 
it as a personal insult to himself, and at 
once resigned the colonelcy of the blues. 
He continued to attend regularly in the 
House of Lords, and energetically opposed 
the Keform Bill of 1832, the Municipal Cor- 


porations Deform Bill, and the new poor 
law. This conduct made the duke still more 
obnoxious to the radical press and to the whig 
statesmen, and in 1832 a pamphleteer named 
Joseph Phillips puhhshedthe statement that 
‘ the general opinion Avas that his royal high- 
ness had been the murderer of his' servant 
Sellis.’ The duke prosecuted the pamphleteer, 
who Avas immediately found guilty by the 
jury Avithout retiring, and sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment. Lord Brougham in 
the House of Lords went nearly as far, and 
deliberately called him to his face Ghe illus- 
trious duke — illustrious only by courtesy.’ 
William IV did not hesitate to insult his 
brother also, and in 1833, full of refo rmin g 
ardour, he granted a liberal constitution to 
his Hanoverian dominions, which was draAvn 
up by Professor Dahlmann. This constitu- 
tion was submitted by the kiag to hisbrothers, 
the Duke of Sussex and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, who was governing Hanover as 
viceroy, hut it was not even laid before 
Cumberland, the heir presumptive to the 
throne of Hanover. A further accusation 
Avas made openly in the House of Commons. 
The duke had been since 1817 grand master 
of the Irish Orangemen, and he was accused 
of making use of this position to pose as the 
defender of protestantism, and to tamper with 
the loyalty of the army. These accusations 
Avere only set at rest by the duke’s categorical 
denial, and by the assistance he rendered in 
suppressing the whole of the Orange societies 
at the request of the government. 

Upon the accession of Queen Victoria to 
the throne of England, the duke, xmder the 
regulations of the Salic law, succeeded to the 
German dominions of his family as King Er- 
nest I of Hanover. He first took the oath 
of allegiance to the queen as an English peer, 
and then started for Hanover, where he took 
over tke administration of his new kingdom 
from the Duke of Cambridge, who had acted 
as viceroy during the two preceding reigns. 
He at once cancelled the constitution, which 
had been granted by W lUiam IV , and assumed 
absolute power, a proceeding which drew 
down upon him the hatred of the liberal 
parties, both in England and in Hanover. 
The Hanoverian radicals conspired against 
him and projected open rebellion, and in the 
English House of Commons Colonel Perronet 
Thompson proposed that he should be de- 
prived of his right to succeed to the throne if 
Queen Victoria should die. The fact that he 
was the next heir to the throne was the 
reason which urged the whig cabinet to hurry 
on the c ueen’s marriage ; and King Ernest, 
who had. commenced his reign by qnarreliing 
wDh the queen about the Hanover crown 
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jewels, loudly protested against lier marriage, 
and refused to be present at it. 

The reign of Xing Ernest was popular in 
Hanover. The personal interest which he took 
in the affairs of his people, compared with the 
absenteeism of his three immediate prede- 
cessors, compensated to a great extent for his 
unbending toryism. In 1840, when his power 
was firmly established, he granted his sub- 
jects a new constitution, w'hich was based 
upon modern ideas, and, while maintaining 
the privileges of the aristocracy, recognised 
the right of the people to representation. The 
care which he took of the material interests 
of his people, his accessibility, and the way 
in which he identified himseK with Hanover, 
made up for his roughness of manner and 
confidence in himself. In 1848 he was sup- 
ported by his people, and was able to sup- 
press with ease the beginnings of revolt. In 
England he became yet more unpopular owing 
to his conduct with regard to the Stade tolls 
(see The Stade Duties Considered, by AVilliam 
Hutt, M.P., London, 1839). Scandals, too, 
were associated with his name by the con- 
duct of Mrs. Olivia Serres, who called herself 
Princess Olive of Cumberland, and claimed 
to be the king’s legitimate daughter. The 
king continued his interest in English politics; 
constantly corresponded with his old friends 
and the leaders of the tory party, and never 
swerved from the opinions of his youth. He 
had many domestic misfortunes ; in 1841 he 
lost his wife, and his only son, afterwards 
George V of Hanover, tv as afflicted with total 
blindness. 

An interesting account of the court of 
Ernest of Hanover has been published by his 
English domestic chaplain (‘ The Court and 
Times of Xing Ernest of Hanover,’ by the 
Itev. C. Allix Wilkinson), from which it 
appears that the character of the monarch 
remained the same throughout his life. He 
was always a plain, downright man, and his 
manners are well summed in the words of 
William IV, which were quoted to Mr. Wil- 
kinson by Dean Wellesley: ^Ernest is not a 
bad fellow, hut if any one has a corn he is 
sure to tread on it.’ Of all the sons of 
George IH he was the one who had the 
strongest will, the best intellect, and greatest 
courage. 

Xing Ernest died on 18 Nov. 1851 at his 
palace of Herrenkausen, at the age of eighty, 
and was buried on the 26th amidst the uni- 
versal grief of his people. ‘ I have no ob- 
jection to my body being exposed to the view 
of my loyal subjects,’ he wrote in his will, 

^ that they may cast a last look at me, who 
never had any other object or wish than to 
contribute to their welfare and happiness, 


who have never consulted my own interests, 
while I endeavoured to correct the abuses and 
supply the wants which have arisen during 
a period of 150 years’ absenteeism, and which 
are sufficiently explainedhy that fact.’ The in- 
scription affixed to the statue of Xing Ernest 
in the Grande Place of Hanover bears the 
words, ^ Dem Landes Vater sein treues Volk.’ 

[There is no good biography of Xing Ernest 
of Hanover extant ; of the obituary notices the 
most valuable are those in the Times, the Ex- 
aminer, and in the Gent. Mag. for January 1852 ; 
for his military career see Jones’s Narrative of 
the War in the Low Countries (London, 1795), 
the biographies in Philippart's Eoyal Military 
Calendar, and the record of the 1 5th hussars ; for 
the attack on his life by Sellis, Jesse’s Life of 
George III, iii. 54:1-6, and Pose’s Diaries and 
Correspondence, ii. 4:37-46 ; for his quarrel with 
William IV see Stocqueler’s Hist, of the Royal 
Horse Guards; for his political career the news- 
papers of the time, and all the memoirs and 
journals, especially Pellew’s Life of Lord Sid- 
mouth and the Greville Journals ; and for his 
later life Heminiscences of the Court and Times 
of King Ernest of Hanover, by the Eev. C. A. 
Wilkinson.] H. M. S. 

EENIJLF or AENIJLF (1040-1124), 
bishop of Piochester, was of French birth 
(‘ nati’one Gallus ’), and brought up in Nor- 
mandy at the famous monastery of the Bee, 
where Lanfranc his teacher and Anselm, his 
senior by about seven years, became lifelong 
friends. Ernulf, too, entered the order of 
St. Benedict, and long lived as a brother of 
the monastery of St. Lucian at Beauvais. It 
is probable that he is the Arnulf ^ the gram- 
marian ’ to whom St. Anselm refers (j^. Iv.) 
as proficient in the accidence Q in declina- 
tionibns ’), congratulating one Maurice for 
having the advantage of his instruction. But 
after a while the disorder occasioned by cer- 
tain unruly elements in the house — we are 
left to guess the precise cause — made Ernulf 
seek another abode. He consulted his old 
master Lanfranc, now (it is implied) arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who recommended him 
to come to England ‘ quia ibi [at Beauvais] 
animam suam salvare non posset.’ So to 
Canterbury, some time after 1070, he came, 
and dwelt with the monks of Christ Church 
for all the davs of Lanfranc, who died in 
1089, and was made prior by Archbishop 
Anselm. He was careful for the fabric of the 
cathedral, and carried on Anselm’s work, 
during his exile, of rebuilding the choir on a 
much extended and far grander plan than 
the previous structure of Lanfranc. The new 
choir was distinguished by its splendour of 
marbles and paintings, and of glass such as 
could nowhere else be seen in England. 
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Ernulf was lielcl in repute as an authority 
on canon law, and was (ionstiltod on various 
nice points by Bishop Walkelin of Winches- 
ter, to whom he ad( ressed a ' Tomellus sive 
Epistola deincestis Coniu^lis.’ The date of 
this treatise is between 1089 (since it men- 
tions Lanfranc as dead) sind 1098 (when 
Walkelin himself died). It is printed in 
Luc d’Achery’s ^ Spicilegium,’ iii. 4G4-70 
(ed. L. de la Barre, 17^9)), where it is wrongly 
dated HIT), and in Migue’s ‘ Patrologias Cur- 
sus Coinpl.’ ser. Lat. cLxiii. p. 1457. Another 
letter, written eliielly on the sacraracntal con- 
troversy, to Lambert, al)bot of St, Bertin 
Q E])istola soliitiones quasdam continens ad 
varias Ijamberti abbatis Bertiniani quoes- 
tioues, priccij)iui de eorpore ot sanguine Do- 
mini,’ printed in L. d’Achery, ubi supra, iii. 
470-4), probably belongs to the same period 
oC Ernulf ’s life. It\vas composed in or after 
1095. A beautiful manuscript, written in 
the early i)art of the twelfth century, once 
forming' part of the library of St, Albans 
Al)bey, nnd now preserved at. Oxford (Cod. 
Bodl.' 509), e.onta.ins the work in immediate 
association wi th, thekindrcid treatises of Arch- 
bishop Guit.mund of Aversa, of Lanfranc, 
and of Ans(dm. Testimony t o the alfection 
with -which Ernulf was regarded by his neigh- 
bours at Oatiterbnry may be found in two 
poems addressed to 'him by Ilaginald, monk 
of St. Augustine’s, and recently printed by 
Dr. Liebermann {Neiies Arc/iiv (lev Gesell- 
schaft filr altoro dmische Geiichichtskwide, 
1888, xiii. 587, et aeq.) 

In 1107, through tlio iutluence of Anselm, 
Ernulf was promoted to tlu^ important abbacy 
of Peterborough, wlnu’elus ruie was remeni- 
hered not only l)y lus businesslike activity, 
but also by his personal saintliness and mild 
and gracious l)eariug. His popularity had its 
witness in the increased number of the 


terhury and there bless him to bishop/ wolde 
he, nolde he; ’ and thus it seems Erniilf was 
constrained to yield 19 Sept. 1114. Bat the 
monks of Peterborough were sorry, for that 
he was a very good and meek man, and did 
full well for his monastery, both within and 
without. 

The statement (Le I^eve, Fasti Fed. Angl. 
ii. 558, ed. Hardy ) that Florence of Worces- 
ter {^Chron. ii. 67, ed. B. Thorpe, 1849) and 
Symeon of Durham {Sist. Meg., ad an., ii. 
248, ed. T. Arnold, 1885) date Ernulf s elec- 
tion as bishop on 15 Aug. rests on an appa- 
rent misreading of the text. He was invested 
at Canterbury 28 Sept., installed at Bochester 
10 Oct. (Eaemee, 1. c,), and consecrated at 
Canterbury in company with Geoffrey, bishop 
of Hereford, 26 Dec. (ib. p. 236). Of his pon- 
tifical career little is related beyond his as- 
sistance at consecrations of other bishops. 
The confidence which he still enjoyed among 
the monks of Canterbury is shown by the ap- 
peal they made to him in 1123 to support 
their protest against the appointment of any 
one hut a monk to he their archbishop (Gee- 
vase OE CANTEEmiET, ii. 380). But Ernulf 
was abeady declining in health, and died 
not long after (15 March 1124), being eighty- 
four years of age. 

Besides the two letters already mentioned 
Ernulf wms the author of a great collection 
of documents relating to the church of Ko- 
chester, English laws (from ^Ethelberht on- 
wards), papal decrees, and other materials 
for English and ecclesiastical history. This 
famous work, known as the ^ Textns Boffen- 
sis,’ is preserved among the muniments of 
Bochester Cathedral. Extracts were printed 
by Wharton, * Angha Sacra,' i. 329-40 { 1691), 
andWilkins, ' Leges Anglo-Saxonic^’ (1721) ; 
and the whole was published by Thomas 
Hearne in 1720. 


monks. At Potorhorougli, as at Canterbury, 
he built consider able additions, but these were 
destroyed by fir(^. ; and ho was just planning 
a now building when he was called to the 
see of Bochester, on the advancement of its 
hisUo]), Balph, to that of Canterbury in 1114. 
King Henry, says the ^ Peterborough Chro- 
nicle,’ was on his wmy to the continent when 
he was detained at Bnrne (Eastbourne) by 
stress of xvoather. While waiting there he 
sent for the abbot of Peterborough to come 
to him in haste, and on his arriva. urged him 
to accept the bishopric of Bochester. The 
suggestion was Archbishop Balph’s (Eae- 
MEE, Hist. Nov. p. 225 ; Geeyabe of Can- 
TEBBEEY, Op. JHst. ii. 377), and was sup- 
•portod by tlae prelates and barons present, 
out Ernulf long withstood. The king then 
ordered the archbishop to lead him to Oan- 


[William of Malmesbury’s Gesta Pontifienm 
Anglorum, p. 137 et seq. (ed K E. S. A. Hamil- 
ton 1870), and the Peterborough Ghroniele 
(Anglo-Saxon Chronicles, i. 370, cf. 374, ed. 
B Thorpe, 1861). There is a letter probably 
written to him by St. Anselm (‘ Clarissimo Ar- 
nulfo frater Anselmus salutem,’ &c., ep. xxx. Op. 
n 322 et seq., 2iid ed. Gerberon, 1721) ; and refe- 
rences in epp. Iv. (p. 331) and Ixr. (p. 336) See 
also Eadmers Hist. Nov. pp. 291, 294, ed. 
M. Buie; Gervase of Canterbury s Oper. Hist 
ii 294 ed W. Stubbs, besides the places cited 
in the text. G. E. du Boulay’s Hif Univ, Pans, 
i 432 confounds our Ernulf with an earner 
chanter of Chartres, a disciple of Mbert, bishop 
of that see {d. 1029), vbile Bale’s Scripts Bnt. 
Prtfc ii 70 pp. 184 et seq.. seems to mix inin up 
with the famous Arnold of Brescia. Cf. Gun- 
ton’s Hist, of the Chnrci of Peterborongh pp. 

20-1 ( 1686 ).] 
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EBEIWGTOjST, AXTHONY, D.D. i 

(1719 ? ), catliolic divinej a memlier of j 
tlie 17ortliunibrian family. His name appears 
in a list of Ho nay -v^riters, but lie was more 
probably educated at Lisbon and Paris. He 
is said to have died about 1719. | 

He wrote: 1. ‘ Catechistical Discourses/ 
Paris, 1654, 16mo, dedicated to the ^Princesse 
Henrietta Maria, daughter of England/ 1 
2. ^Missionariiim: siye opusculum practicum, 
pro fide propaganda et conservanda/ Pome, 
1672, 12mo. 

[Catholic Mag. (1832), ii. 257 ; Dodd’s Church 
Hist. iii. 295 ; Gillow’s Bibl. Diet.] T. C. 

ERPIHGTOH, GEOEGE (180«886), 
catholic archbishop, the second of the three 
sons of Thomas Errington, esq., by Katherine, 
daughter of Walter Howdall of Dublin, was 
born on 14 Sept. 1804, on his father’s pro- 
perty at Clintz, near Richmond in Yorkshire. 
He was entered at St. Cuthbert’s College, 
IJshaw, near Durham, 16 Aug. 1814, where 
he remained until August 1821. In Octo- 
ber he started for Rome, wAere on 21 IS ov. 
1821 he was enrolled as an ecclesiastical stu- 
dent at the English College. In 1824 he re- 
ceived a ^ proxime accessit ’ in. dogmatic, and 
the second prize in scholastic theology. On 
17 Dec. 1825 he was ordained siibdeacon, and 
on 23 Dec. 1826 deacon, haying in that year 
obtained a ‘ proxime accessit e schola locornm 
Theologicoriim.’ In 1827 he took his degree 
as doctor of divinity, and on 22 Dec. he was 
ordained priest in St. John Lateran. On 
Hr. (afterwards Cardinal) "Wiseman assuming 
the rectorship of the En glish College at Home, j 
Errington, on 29 May 1832, was appointed 
yice-rector. His health broke down and he 
travelled for eight years through Erance and i 
Spain in comj)any with his eldest brother, 
Michael, adding to his intimate knowledge of 
Italian a mastery of the French and Spanish 
languages. In 1840 he accompanied Mgr. 
WTseman, then recently consecrated bishop 
of Melipotamus, to England. There they 
settled at St. Mary’s College, Oscott, over 
which Errington presided from August 1843 
to June 1847, Wiseman being then removed 
from the midland district to go as pro- vicar- 
apostolic to London. Errington w^ent as a 
missionary priest in February 1848 to Liver- 
pool, where he took charge of St. Nicholas’s 
Chapel. Theuce in July 1849 he was sent 
to St, John’s Chanel in Salford, on the site 
of -which he bui'.t the present St. John’s 
Cathedral, On the establishment of the new 
catholic hierarchy in England, Errington, in 
September 1850, was nominated the first 
bishop of Plymouth. He received episcopal 
consecration in St. John’s, Salford, on 25 July 


1851 at the hands of Cardinal Wiseman. On 
7 Aug. he took nossession of his see in the 
chapel of St. ]\7ary’s, Plymouth. He left, 
the diocese upon his nomination in March 
1855 as coadjutor to Cardinal Wiseman, with 
the right of succession to the archdiocese of 
Westminster. In April 1855 Errington was 
translated to the archbishopric of Trebizond 
in partibus, and in June went to London to 
reside with Cardinal W^iseman. In October 
1855 he was appointed administrator of the 
diocese of Clifton, and held the position for 
sixteen months. Prior Park was sold under 
Errington’s direction, and the financial em- 
barrassments of the diocese cleared up. On 
5 Dec. 1856 he was made assistant at the 
pontifical throne, and in that capacity, on 
15 Feb. 1857, was chosen by Pius IX to as- 
sist that pontifi' in the consecration in the 
Sistine chapel of Dr. Clifford as bishop of 
Chfton. On 2 July 1862, in obedience to the 
decision of the sovereign pontiff, Errington 
was relieved from any further connection 
with the archdiocese of Westminster, it being 
deemed expedient that his association with 
Cardinal Wiseman in its governance should 
cease. Emngton had long won to himself 
i the title of the ^ Iron Archbishop,’ and Wise- 
man was made of less rigid materials. Twice 
after his removal from XVestminster Erring- 
ton was offered important sees by Pius IX, 
but he preferred to remain in retirement. 
In September 1865, however, he accepted, 
and held for more than three years, from 
Bishop Goss of Liverpool, charge of the 
missions in the Isle of Man. In 1868 he was 
elected by propaganda to be the apostolic de- 
legate for the missions in Scotland, an ap- 
pointment which he first accepted, hut im- 
mediately afterwards resigned. From De- 
cember 1869 to July 1870 he assisted as 
Archbishop of Trebizond at the QEcumenical 
Council of the Yatican. He returned home 
with Bishop Clifford, who had meanwhile 
repurchased Prior Park for the diocese of 
Clifton. Clifford induced him to undertake 
the tuition of the young theological students 
at St. Paul’s College. He - settled there in 
October 1870, and passed the happiest years 
of his life at Prior Park. He died at Prior 
Park on 19 Jan. 1886, and was buried on the 
26th in the college church. He was a man 
of inflexible integrity and profound erudition. 

[See Bishop Clifford’s Discourse at Archbishop 
Errmgton’s_ Funeral, 8vo, pp. 23; Times, 20 Jan. 
1886; Maziere Brady’s Episcopal Succession in 
England, &e., pp. 376,436, 437, 473; Shepherd’s 
Eeminiscences of Prior Park College, p. 20 ; Hr. 
Oliver’s Collections illustrating the History of 
the Catholic Eeligion in Cornwall, &c., pp. 297- 
299,] C. K. 
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ERRINGTON, JOIIlS' ]5DWAR])(l80e- 

186^), civil eiif,niioer, oldest son ol John Er- 
ringtou, was horn at Hull 21) Dec. 1806. At 
an early age ho was placid with an engineer 
0 nicer tlien conducting extensive public works 
in Ireland. Aftiir a time he became assistant 
to Mr. Padloy in tluj surveys which ho made 
in the early stages of railways in England. 
This oiny)loymont brought him into connec- 
tion with Mr. Uastick, O.E., by whom ho was 
engaged to help in the preparation ortheplans 
for the Jhnningham end of the Grand J unc- 
tion railway. At this ])eriod he lirst met 
Joseph Loclco [q. v.] When ttui Grand Junc- 
tion railway came under the sole direction of 
Locke, ]io gave Erringt.oTi ati, apimintinent as 
resident engineer, and entrusted to him the 
suporintendcmcii of the construction of a por- 
tion of tlu‘, lima Aher the completion of that 
railway in 1867, ho took charge of the line 
from Glasgow hy Paisley to (h’oonock, and in 
lS-i-1 laid out and constructed tlio harbour 
works of the latter seaport. In 1816), in con- 
junction with J jO(ho, hf', madt'. the plans for the 
Lancaster and Garlish^ railway, liiie works on 
which were carried out uudcrli is sole charge, 
lie also construe*, ted the Caledonian railway, 
] 84-8, the CJlydeschihi Junctiion railway, the 
Scottish C(ml,ral, the Scotti,sh Midland Junc- 
tion, and the Abm’dcon. railway ; and he either 
brought forward or was consulted about the 
entire systenx of railways from Lancaster to 
luviumess. Afl-cu: tlie commencement of the 
larger works in tie.otland he removed to Lon- 
don, and devoted his attentiop to the various 
additions and branches made to the railways 
constriictod under his own and Locke’s siiper- 
intoudonco. Jlojoined the Institution of Civil 
Engineers as an assoelate in 1861, and became 
a member 22 J a,n. 1 86>i) ; he was a member of the 
council in 1850, and ii vice-president 1861-2, 
and beqiuaitJiecl 1,000/. to the institution. 
During his eaireer lu^ was engaged in various 
pari iai no lit ary (‘.ontusts, when the conscien- 
tious and (difar manner in which he gave Ins 
evidence had always great weight with the 
committc(^s. ITe. (uichMivourod to make rail- 
ways commercially successful, and at the 
same time to combine elegance with strength 
and economy of di^sigu. His bridges on the 
Lancaster and Carlisle and the Caledonian 
railways, and those across the Thames at 
iliehmond, Kew, and Tvingeton, show his suc- 
cess. Latterly ho was appointed engineer to 
the London and Sout.’i-Westexn Kailway 
Company, and his plan for the line from 
Yeovil to Exeter was accepted in 1856. The 

works were immediately commenced, and aft er 
great dilHculties, owing to the heavy tunnels at 
Crewkorne and IToniton, the line was opened 
in 1860. Several branches of this line were 


also constructed under his direction. After 
the completion of this work his health Med, 
and he died at his residence, 6 Pall Mall East 
London, 4 July 1862, aged 55, and was hnried 
. Green cemetery, in close proximity 
to Ins Iriend and associate, Locke. 

[Minutes of Proceedings of Institute of Civi^ 
Engineers sxii. 626-9 (1863); Times, 7 July 
iob2, p. 6.J 
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ERRINGTON, i;\TLLLA.M (1716-1768), 
catholic diTine, horn 17 My 1716, tos son 
ot Marl Errington, gentlemii.of Wfltshire, 
and Ins mfe Martha (Baler). He iras sent 

college, Douay, in or about 
i/o/, and after his ordination remained in 
the college for some time as a professor. He 
tlien came on the English mission and resided 
for many years in Lond-on with Bishop Chal- 
loner [q, v,] At the bishop’s request he at- 
tempted about 1760 to establish a middle- 
class hoys’ school, first in Buckinghamshire 
and then in Wales, hut no record of either 
of these academies has been preserved. In 
January 1762 he removed for another trial 
to Betley, near Newcastle-under-Lyme, Staf- 
fordshire. Of this school no particulars are 
known except that he appointed the Kev. 
John Hurst as the master. Soon afterwards 
Errington secured a more suitable place for 
the estabhshment, and in March 1763 the 
scholars, twelve in number, were removed 
to Sedgley Park in the same county. This 
was the humble beginning of an academy 
which flourished on the same spot for more 
than a century, and which became the place 
of education for many of the catholic cleigy, 
for thousands of catholics in the middle ranks, 
and for not a few in the higher grades of the 
laity. The house, usually called in the neigh- 
bourhood the Park Hall, was the residence 
of John, lord Ward, who removed from it 
soon after he was created Viscomit Dudley 
and W aid in 17 63. Lord "Ward was assailed 
in parliament because he had let Ms house 
for a ‘ popish school,’ but he ably vindicated 
his conduct. Errington appears to have been 
chiefly engaged in the general arrangements 
of the house, and soon after the appointment 
of the Kev. Hugh Kendall as first president 
of the school in May 1763, he returned to 
the mission in London, where he became 
archdeacon of the chapter and also its trea- 
After his death, wHch oceurred in 


surer. 


London on 28 Sept. 1768, Ms legal represen- 
tatives being unwilling to take charge of the 
establishment at Sedgley Park, of wMch he 
was the founder and proprietor, solicited 
Bishou Hornyold, vicar-apostoEc of the mid- 
land cjstrict, to undertake its management. 
That prelate complied with their request, and 
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the school flourished greatly uuder his super- 
intendence. , 

[Hnsenbetlds Hist, of Sadgley Park, pp. 9-17; 
Barnard’s Life of Challoner, p. 1 39 ; Kirk's Biogr. 
Collections, manuscript quoted in Gillow’s P)ibL 
Diet.] T- 0. j 

ERE.OL, eighth Eael op 1631). [See 
Hay, Feaycis.] 

EBSKlIlSrE, CHAELES _ (1680-1763), 
lord justice clerk, the third son of Sir 
Charles Erskine or Areskine of Alva, hart., j 
hy his v'ife, Christian, daughter of Sir James 
liundas of Amiston, and great-grandson of 
John Erskine, earl of Mar, treasurer of Scot- 
land. He was horn in 1680, and is said to 
have been at first educated for the church. , 
On 26 jSfoY. 1700 he was appointed one of j 
the four regents of the university of Edin- 
burgh, whose duties were to teach a qua- 
driennial course of logic, ethics, metaphysics, 
and natural philosophy. He resigned this 
oflB.ee on 17 Oct. 1707, and on 7 Nov, follow- 
ing, in spite of the protest of the town conn- , 
cil, became the first professor of public law 
in the universitv. Erskine was admitted a 
member of the Faculty of Advocates onl4 J uly 
1711, and in 1714 was appointed advocate- 
depute for the western circuit. He purchased 
the estate of Tinwald in Dumfriesshire, and 
at the general election in April 1722 was re- 
turned as the member for that county. On 
29 May 1725 Erskine was appointed sclicitor- 
generalfor Scotland, and was at the same time 
by sign-manual granted the privilege, which 
had hitherto belonged to the lord advocate 
alone, of pleading within the bar. The grant 
of this privilege was strongly objected to 
by Sir Hugh Dalrymple, then president of 
the court, as being contrary to act of parlia- 
ment, but the same privilege has nearly al- 
ways been enjoyed by the holder of the oflEice 
of solicitor-general from that date (^Cal. of 
State Papers^ Home OflB.ee, 1760-5, pp. 55-6). 
Erskine was re-elected for the county of Dum- 
fries at the general election in 1727, and again 
in 1734, when he was also returned for the 
Dumfries district of burghs. On 20 Jan. 1737 
lie was appointed lord advocate in the place 
of Duncan Eorbes, who had been made lord 
president of the court of session. At the 
general election in May 1741, Erskine was 
elected for the MTck district of burghs ; 
but in the following year his election was 
declared void, and he thereupon resigned 
ofl3.ee, being succeeded by Eobert Craigie of 
Olendoick. Erskine returned to practice at 
the bar, and upon the death of Sir James 
Mackenzie of Eoyston was elevated to the 
bench as Lord Tinwald on 23 Nov. 17 44. He 
was appointed lord justice clerk, in the place 


I of Andrew Fletcher of Milton, on 15 June 
1748, and died at Edinburgh on 5 April 1763, 
aged S3. Tytler says that as a lawyer 
Erskine ^ was esteemed an able civilian ; he 
spoke with ease and gracefulness, and in a 
dialect which was purer than that of most of 
his contemporaries ; as a judge his demeanour 
was grave and decorous, aud accompanied 
with a gentleness and suavity of manners that 
were extremely ingratiating ’ (i. 55). While 
in the House of Commons he seems to have 
spoken but rarely, and his name only occurs 
twice in the volumes of the ‘ Parliamentary 
History’ (ix, 824, x. 294-5). 

Erskine married, first, on 21 Dec. 1712, 
Grizel Grierson, heiress of Barjarg, Dumfries- 
shire; and secondly, on 26 Aug. 1753, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of William Harestanes of 
Craigs, Kirkcudbrightshire, and widow of Dr. 
William hlaxwell of Preston. His portrait, 
taken at the age of thirty-one hy T. Hudson, 
was engraved by J. MciGdeU. 

His yoimger son, by his first wife, Jaaies 
Erseiixe, was bom on 20 June 1722, and was 
admitted an advocate on 6 Dec. 1743. In 
1748 he became sheriff depute of Perthshire, 
and in 1754 one of the barons of the exche- 
quer in Scotland. He was appointed knight- 
marshal of Scotland on the death of John, 
third earl of Kintore, in 1758, and three years 
afterwards succeeded Patrick Boyle of She- 
walton as a judge of the court of session, 
taking his seat on the bench as Lord Barjarg 
18 June 1761. He afterwards took the title 
of Alva in lieu of Barjarg, and died on 13 May 
1796, in the seventy-third year of his age. 
He married twice, first, on 19 June 1749, 
Margaret, daughter and coheiress of Hugh 
Maeguire of Drumdow, Ayrshire, who died 
in April 1766 ; and secondly, Jean, only 
daughter of John Stirling of Herbertshire, 
and widow of Sir James Stirling, hart. 

[Bninton and Haig’s Senators of the College of 
Justice (1832), pp. 613-14, 526 ; Omond’s Lord 
Advocates of Scotland (1883), ii. 1-3 ; Ty tier’s 
Memoirs of Lord Karnes (1814), i. 53-5 ; Scots 
Mag. 1763, XXV. ISO, 1796, Iviii. 362 ; Bromley’s 
Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits (1793), 
p. 374 ; Foster’s Peerage (1883), pp. 605-6 ; OflB- 
cial Eetnrn of Lists of Members of Parliament, 
pt. ii. pp. 60, 70, 83, 84, 97.] G. F. E. B. 

ERSKINE, DAVID, second Lord Caed- 
Ross (1016-1671), royalist, was the only son 
of Henry Erskine, second son of the second 
marriage of John Erskine, earl of Mar, and 
heir to the barony of Cardross, by his wife 
Margaret, only daughter of Sir James Bel- 
lenden of Broughton, near Edinburgh. On 
the death of his grandfather in December 
1634 be became vested in tbe title of Card- 
ross, and was served heir to his father in 
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the bar 
of the 


ai'onVj 1/ March HM--?. lie was one whole of his unentailed estates, inclndino- Dry- 
3 lew peers wl.o protested affamst the burgh Abbey, Benriokshire, Vhieh the^L 

Ers- 
- of til© 

he wasfmed 1,00W and c^ebuiTed from sitting thefoimders of the Scots Militarv and 2v aval 

1 T 1 nnrlunnmit in 1 hi<-) TirwIioH m 1U71 TTo El * 



ISS 

Air jformia ; 

[Doiip^las’s PceragG of Scotland (Wood), i. 273; Ghosts of great note/ 12mo, Kelso, 1825* 
Addit. MS. 23114, if. 42, 59, G2, 81.] Gc. G. 2. ^ving James the First of Scotland; a 

ERSKINE, DAVID, Loud Dub- (1670- r ’ 

1758), Scotch judge, son of David Erskine of "d i ’■ \ amongst the Koses : 

Dun, near hlontrose, Forfarshire, was born , hrLuiiord m Surrey ; a mrlita^ opera, in 
in 1070, and studied at the universities of a l5-^0jj^elso,1827. 

St. Andrews and of Paris. He became a : A_mg .James the Second of Scotland, an 
member of the Scottish bar on 19 Nov. 1098, bistoncal drama, in five acts (and M verse), 
and soon rose to eminence. He represented Kelso, 18-8. o. Mary, Queen of 

l^rfarshiro at th(‘, convention of estates, 1689, ancient times . . an 

and in the ])arliameuts of 1690, 1691, 1693, oiical mel(>drama (m ttee acts and m 

1695, and 1 690, and opposed the union. In ^- Annals 

Novomher 1710 he took his seat as an ordi- Antiquities of Drybiirgh and other 
nary lord by the title of Lord Dun, and on Tweed, second edition, l-mo, 

13 April 1714 was also a])poiuted a lord of ^ 

justiciary, lie resigned Ills justiciary gown [Gent. Mag. new ser. viii. 652; Brit. Mns. 

in 1744 and his ollice as an ordinary lord in J ErsMne’s Annals of Bryhurgh, 2nd edit. 
1753, and died 20 May 1758 in the eighty- PP' G. G. 

filth J eai ol his age (^COt<^ IVIC. 2/6 7). ■ ri'p q - ly T'W'F a V^TTA IM'/^'XTrn 4 TT 3 

He is author ofa little volume outillod ‘Lord . 

Dun’s Friendly and Familiar Advices adapted (nv6-18oo) diplomatist, 

to the varioui Stations and Conditioi of eWest son of Thomas, first lord Erskine [q.v.] 
Life,’ 12mo, Edinburgh, 1754. His argii- Frances, d^ghter of 

inents on the doctrine of passive obedience ^ tt^ 

were assailed fhn samP vpar Iw Dr Eohert father was called to the bar, inl//6. He 
* ■ -1 1 TVT^ <r 1 - ^ 1 1 was educated at W^estminster School and at 

w 1°’ Christ Church, Oxford, and was called to the 

tenses Lrskme as^ ‘a venerable old man of taratLincoln’knninlSOfi. Hedidnot, how- 

very great expenence, and greatly distm- ever, try to follow his father’s profession, but 
guished lor piety.’_ Portsmoilth on 19 Feh. 

[Brnnlon and Haig's Account of the Senators 1806 in his place, when he was made lord 
of tlio College of Justice, p. 491; Addit. MS. chancellor, and then obtained the appoint- 
6860, f. 29.] G. G. ment of ministerplenipotentiary to the United 

ERSKINE, Si-R DAVID (1772-1837),^ States of America in July 1806. He was 
dramatist and antiquary, the natural son of well fitted for the duties of this post, as he 
David Stcuart Erskine, eleventh earl of had married in 1799 the daughter of General 
Buchan [q. v.], was born in 1772. In early John Gadwallader of Philadelphia, the corn- 
life he bore a captain’s commission in the panion of Washington and one of the leaders 
31st foot, and also belonged to the York of the American revolution. He returned to 
rangers. On the reduction of the 31st regi- England in 1809, and succeeded his father as 
ment, he was appointed a professor at the second Lord Erskine in November 1823, and 
Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst. The he remained unemployed until 182t5,^wheii 
Earl of Munster was there placed imder his he was appointed minister plenipotentiary at 
tuition, as -were others of William IV’s chil- Stuttgard, from which place he was pro- 
dren, and at their request Erskine received noted to the legation at Munich m February 
the honour of knighthood, 11 Sept. 1830 1828. He remained at Munich for more than 
(Gent, Mag. vol. ci pt. i. p. 79). His father fifteen years, during which he had no oppor- 
dying in ifeO bequeathed to him for life the t unity of distinguishing himself, and reUred on 
VOL. XVII. 
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a pfi Tis inn in NoT6mb6r 1843. EvsbiiiG th .611 
returned to England, and settled at Butler’s 
Green in Sussex, wliere lie died on 19 March. 
1855. He married three times, and left hyhis 
first "^rife a family of five sons [see Erski>te, 
EDTrAnn Morris] and seven daughters. 

[Gent. Mag. May 1855.] H. M. S. 

ERSKIMEjBATID STEUABT,eleventli 
Earl or Btjchax (1742-1829), eldest son of 
Henry David, tenth earl, by his wife Agnes, 
daughter of Sir James Steuart, bart., of Colt- 
ness, was born 1 June 1742 (O.S.) He was 
a brother of the Hon. Henry Erskine [q^. v.] 
and Thomas, lord Erskine [q.v.] During 
his father’s life his title was Lore. Cardross. 
He received his early education partly from 
his mother, who had studied mathematics 
under Colin Maclaurin, and partly from a 
private tutor, after which he entered the uni- 
versity of Glasgow. There he found leisure 
to study the arts of designing, etching, and 
engraving in the academy of Ttobert Eoulis. 
An etching by him of the abbey of IcolmkiU 
was prefixed to his account of that abbey in 
voL i. of the ^ Transactions of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland.’ After his university 
studies were completed his father endeavoured 
without success to obtain for him a commis- 
sion in the guards, and he ultimately] oined the 
32nd Cornwall regiment of foot, with which 
he served for afew years. Through the interest 
of Lord Chatham he was in 1766 appointed 
secretary to the embassy to Spain, but, it is 
said, declined to proceed to Madrid on the 
ground that the ambassador, Sir James Gray, 
was a person of inferior rank to him. ‘ Sir,’ 
said Johnson, ^had he gone secretary while 
his inferior was ambassador, he would have 
been a traitor to his rank and family.’ Ac- 
cording to another account he was prevented 
going to Spain by the illness of his father, 
who died shortly afterwards in 1767. The 
family were then staying at "Walcot, near 
Bath, and the old earl, some time before his 
death, had joined the sect of the methodists 
patronised by the Countess of Huntingdon. 
The countess and her friends now exerted 
their infiuence to render the young earl ^ va- 
liant for the truth,’ and with such success 
that ‘ he had the courage to make public pro- 
fession of his opinions, which drew upon him 
the laugh and lash of all the wits and wit- 
lings of the rooms.’ The countess and his 
mother also nominated three eminent minis- 
ters of the connexion as his chaplains, but it 
would appear that his methodist zeal did not 
long survive the change to Scotland. His 
special interest lay in the study of the his- 
tory and antiquities of his native country, 
and there was always a substratum of sin- 


cerity underlying his eccentric vanity. At 
first, however, much of his attention was 
devoted to the improvement of his estates, 
which were much embarrassed. To encourage 
his tenants to introduce improvements he 
gave them leases of nineteen and thirty-eight 
years, an arrangement which has been in- 
timately associated with the progress of agri- 
culture in Scotland. Motwithstauding his 
expenditure of considerable sums on several 
eccentric projects, he accumulated immense 
wealth. 

Shortly after succeeding his father, Buchan 
set himself to reform the method of electing 
Scotoirepresentative peers. At the election 
of April 1768 he protested against the custom 
which had sprung up of lists being sent down 
by the government of the peers who they 
suggested should be elected; and by syste- 
matically protesting year after year he at last 
succeeded in abolishing the custom. Ou this 
subject he published iu 1780 ^ Speech in- 
tended to be spoken at the Meeting of the 
Peers for Scotland for the General Election 
of their Representatives ; in which a plan is 
proposed for the better Representation of 
. the Peerage of Scotland.’ In 1780 he suc- 
ceeded in originating the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, the establishment of 
which was finally determined on at a meet- 
ing held at his house, 27 St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh, on 14 Nov. of this year. The 
original plan of the society included a depart- 
ment concerned with the natural productions 
of the country, and also a pretentious scheme 
of the eaiTs for a ^Caledonian Temple of 
Eame,’ which, through an elaborate system 
of balloting, in some cases extending over a 
series of years, should enshrine the names of 
illustrious Scotsmen living or dead. The 
comprehensive plans of the earl in its institu- 
tion caused some alarm to the principal and 
professors of the university, and the curators 
of the Advocates’ Library, who united in op- 
posing the petition for a royal charter of in- 
corporation, which was nevertheless granted, 
probably through the earl’s infiuence with 
George III. To the first volume of the 
‘ Transactions ’ of the society, published in 
1792, he contributed ^ Memoirs of the Life 
of Sir James Steuart Denham, Bart.’ (pp. 
129-39), and ^Account of the Parish of Up- 
hall’ (pp. 139-55). 

In 1786 the earl purchased the estate of 
Dryhurgh, whither he retired in 1787, and 
Trhere he chiefly spent the remainder of his life. 
‘On the important occasionhe wrote apompons 
circular Latin epistle to his learned friends, 
which was sent for publication to tbe ' Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine’ (vol. Ivii. pt.i. pp. 193-4). 
He communicated an account of the old 
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abbey of Dryburgli to Grose’s ‘ Aiiti(j[uitles ’ 
(i. 101-9). In 1791. ho inst it iited an annual 
festival in comxnomoratiou of James Thoin- 
son, at his l)irth})laco, b]dnain, Itoxburgh- 
sliire, and on his grounds at IJrybiirgh erected 
an Ionic temple, with a statue of Apollo in 
the inside, and a bust of the poet surmount- 
ing' the dome. On the occasion he placed 
the first edition of the Seasons ’ mi the bust, 
and crowned it with a wreath of bays, deli- 
vering at the same time a eulogy on the poet 
(see detailed account, of the proceedings with 
the earl’s address in Gent, Meuj. vol. Ixi. pt. ii. 
pp. 1019-iiO, K)S3 -r)). lie sent an invitation 
to Burns to be present on the occasion, who 
declined, but sfmt an ode 011 Thomson. After 
the death of Burns in 1796, the earl placed 
in his memory an urn of Pa-rian marble beside 
the bust of Thomson. Another bombastic 
exploit of the (uirl was to erect on the sum- 
mit of a hill on liis estates a colossal statue of 
Sir 'William Wa,lhico, which was placed on 
its pedestal '2^2 Se])t_. 1814-, the anniversary of 
the victory at Stirling Bridge in 1:^97. A 
more useful structure was a wire suspension 
bridge over tlu^ Tweed near the abbey, con- 
structed in 1817, but blown down in 1850. 

Buchan was a frcapicnt contributor to the 
^ Genthunan’s JMagaziiU!,’ the ‘ Bee,’ and other 
publications, his usual signature when his 
cont.ributions were anonymous being ‘Al- 
banicUvS.’ He published separately: 1. ^An 
Account of t,he Life, Writings, and Inven- 
tions of Hapier of Merchiston,’ written in 
con] unction with Dr. Walter Minto, 1787. 
2 . ' i^ssays on i,he Irives of Pletcher of Saltoun 
and thci Poet Thomson, Biogra, pineal, Critical, 
and Political, with some pieces of Thomson 
never before published,’ 1729. 3. ^Anony- 
mous and Fugitive Essays collected from 
various Periodical Works,’ v ol. i. 1812. Along 
with Pinkerton ho projected the Hconogra- 
phiaScotica,’ 179cS. ' His relation to art, let- 
ters, and antiquities was, however, in great 
part that of a fussy and intermeddling patron. 
On matters of art he ke;')t up an indefatigable 
correspondence with Horace Walpole, who 
^ tried everything but being imde to break on 
the intercourse’ (Letters, viii, 302). Burns 
addressed him in terms of elaborate respect, 
suggestive of ironical intention, and sent him 
a copy of ‘ Scots wha hao.’ On antiquarian 
subjects Buchan corresponded frequently 
with Nichols. In 1784 he sent two letters 
to Nichols containing ‘ Some Remarks on the 
Progress of the Roman Arms in Scotland 
during tlie , Sixth Campaign of Africaniis, 
which were published in 1786 in vol. xxxv. 
of the ‘ Topographia Britaniiica.’^ 
the correspondents who perhaps relished their 
intercourse with him most were the mem- 


bers of the royal family. In certain conjunc- 
tures of affairs he was accustomed to send 
the king a letter of advice or of approval as 
seemed most fitting in the special circum- 
stances, grounding liis right to do so on ^ my 
consanguinity to your majesty,’ a claim of 
relationship with which, as laying emphasis 
on his descent from the Stuarts, the king 
seems to have been sincerely flattered (see 
letters to various members of the royal family 
ill P3i]RGUSON'’s Henry Brskine and Ms Times, 
pp. 493-501). It was one of Buchan's 
foibles to claim the nearest kinship with per- 
sons of distinction to whom he was in the 
remotest degree related. Thomas Browne, 
author of the ‘ Rehgio Medici,’ a remote 
progenitor, he deemed worthy to he named 
liis grandfather, and he ^ gloried ’ m the ‘ il- 
lustrious and excellent Washington ’ as his 
^ cousin ’ and ^ friend.’ On the latter account 
he was in the habit of showing special at- 
tention to the distinguished Americans who 
visited this country, and in 1792 he sent to 
Washington, then president of the United 
States, an elegantly mounted snuff-box made 
from tbe tree which sheltered "Wallace. 
Colonel Ferguson, in a note to ‘ Henry Er- 
skiiie and his Times,’ states that for _many 
years the earl had interested himself in the 
establishment of what he called his ^ Com- 
merciiun Epistoliciim Literarium,’ or depot 
of correspondence. The mimbex of letters 
included in this collection was 1,635. ^ They 
were sent to the Advocates’ Library in the 
hope that they would be purchased, but this 
was declined, and they were bought hy David 
Laing, who sold a portion of them to Mr. 
Upcott, the London collector. Thosefomerly 
in possession of David Laing are now in the 
Laing Collection, University Library, Edm- 
biirnh (No. 364 in List of Manuscript Books 
of David Laing, and No. 588 of Addenda). 
Two volumes have been recovered by the Er- 
sldne family, and there are also a few of the 
letters in the library of the British Mnsenm. 

Buchan, through Lady Scott, prevailed on 
Sir Walter to accept as a burial-place the 
sepulchral aisle of Scott’s Halibnxton ances- 
tors in Drybnrgh. During Scott s serious 
illness in 1819, Buchan endeavoured to force 
his way into the patient’s room. He atter- 
wards explained that he had made arrmge- 
ments for Scott’s funeral, which he wished 
to communicate to Scott himself. 
was to pronounce a funeral oration of 
JScotf, chap, xliv.) After attending the earl s 
' funeral at Drvbnrgh, 2o April 18k9, Scott 
expressed his sense of relief that ke had es- 
caped the ^patronage and Lord Bncto 
would have bestowed on his funeral had I e 
happened to survive him’ (tb, chap. Ixxvu.) 
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In ‘‘ Peter’s Letters to liis KLinsfolk ’ Lockhart 
thus describes the appearance of the earl : ‘ I 
do not reiuemher to haye seen a more exqui- 
site old head, and think it is no wonder that 
so many portraits have been painted of him. 
The features are all perfect, but the greatest 
beauty is in the clear blue eyes, which are 
chased in his head in a way that might teach 
something to the best sculptor in the world. 
Neither is there any want of expression in 
these fine featimes, although indeed they are 
Tery far from conveying the same ideas of 
power and penetration which fall from the 
overhanging shaggy eyebrows of his brother.’ 
The portraits and busts taken of him were 
very numerous. The painting of him when 
Lord Cardross, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 
a Vandyck dress, is in the hall of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of Scotland. It was en- 
graved in mezzotinto by Finlayson in 1765. 
A profile by Tassie in 1783 was published in 
1797 in ‘ Iconographia Scotica.’ A painting 
by Eunciman is in the museum of the Perth 
Antiquarian Society. To the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates he presented a portrait in crayons 
with an inscription in highly laudatory terms 
written by himself. His portrait when an 
old man, by George hVatson, president of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, is engraved in Fer- 
guson’s ' Henry Erskine and his Times.’ The 
earl is the subject of a very clever caricature 
in highland dress by Hay. He married at 
Aberdeen in 1771 his cousin Margaret, eldest 
daughter of William Fraser of Fraserfield, 
Aberdeenshire, but by her, who died 12 May 
1819, he had no issue. He had, however, a 
natural son, Sir P avid Erskine, who is sepa- 
rately noticed. 

He was succeeded as twelfth earl of Bu- 
chan by his nephew, Henry David, son of his 
brother, the Hon. Henry Erskine [q. v.] The 
twelfth earl, born in July 1783, died 13 Sept. 
1857. He married thrice, and David Stuart 
Erskine, the eldest surviving son by his first 
wdfe, Elizabeth Cole, daughter of Brigadier- 
general Sir Charles Shipley, succeeded him 
as thirteenth earl of Buchan. 

[Douglas’s Peerage (Wood), i. 280 ; Kay’s Edin- 
hurgh Portraits, i. 286-9 ; Gent. Mag. vol. xeis. 
pt. ii. pp. 75-8 ; Nichols’s Dliistrations, vi. 489- 
521 and passim; ih. Literary Anecdotes, passim; 
Lord Campheirs Life of Lord Erskine in Lives 
of the Chancellors ; Works of Eohert Burns ; 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott ; Horace Walpole’s Let- 
ters ; Lord Brougham’s Antohiography ; Life of 
Archibald Constable; Ferguson’s Henry Er- 
skine and his Times, pp. 477-505 and passim.] 

T. F. H. 

ERSKINE, EBENEZER (1680-1754), 
founder of the Scottish secession church, horn 
on 22 June (baptised 24 July) 1680 at Dry- 


burgh, Berwickshire (Habpek, who gives the 
record of birth and baptism from H. Erskine’s 
manuscript), was the fourth son of Henry 
Erskine (1624-1696) [q. v.], by his seconi ‘ 
wife, Margaret {d. 14 Jan. 1725), daughter 
of Hugh Halcro of Orkney. He was edu- 
cated at Edinburgh University, where he gra- 
duated M.A. (as ‘ Ehenezer Areskine ’) on 
28 June 1697. After graduation he became 
chaplain and tutor in the family of John, earl 
of Rothes, at Leslie House, Fife. Having 
been licensed by Kirkcaldy presbytery on 
11 Feb. 1703, he was called to Portmoak, 
Kinross-shire, on 26 May, and ordained there 
on 22 Sept, by the same presbytery. In the 
following year he married.. Always diligent 
in the duties of his office, he wms without dis- 
tinct evangelical convictions, until the chance 
overhearing of a religious conversation be- 
tween his wife and his brother Ralph [q. v.] 
left an indelible impression on his mind. His* 
popularity dates Horn the impulse thus given 
to his preaching, which wms homely in style 
(he vu'ote, but did not read, his sermons), yet 
dignified by a rich voice and a majestic man- 
ner. To his sermons and communions the 
neople flocked from all parts, and his elders 
had to provide for over two thousand com- 
municants. The attitude which he now be- 
gan to take in ecclesiastical politics did not 
commend him to the leaders of the church. 
On 17 Jan. 1712 the parish of Burntisland, 
Fife, was divided about the election of a mi- 
nister, and competing calls were made out in 
favour of Erskine and another ; the commis- 
sion of assembly gave the preference to the- 
patron’s nominee. This is said to have been 
the first instance of the kind since the revo- 
lution ; by an act -which shortly afterwards 
(22 May) received the royal assent the rights 
of patrons were fully restored. Immediately 
before the introduction of the patronage act 
the episcopal clergy had been protected by a 
toleration act (1712), which imposed the oath 
of abjuration on the ministers of both churches. 
This touched the consciences of those who, 
while rejecting the ^ pretender,’ found them- 
selves unable to swear that he was no son of 
James II ; moreover the oath was construed 
as affirming the principle that the monarch 
must adhere to the Anglican communion. 
On both these grounds Erskine refused the 
oath, remaining a non-ahjurer to the last. 
The penalties of the act (fine and expulsion) 
were not enforced against the presbyterian 
clergy, and the non-abjurors were sustained 
by popular sentiment. On 2 March 1713 
Erskine was called to Tulliallan, Perthshire, 
but his translation was refused by the pres- 
■byteries. 

He sided with Boston in the ^ Marrow con- 
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(■Toversy ’ wlucjli k*''* 

Thomas, ilic oldor, ]()77"“-17.‘WJ, nrul 
one of tlio ‘ twelve npoHt.l(\s ’ wlio sig’iKul the 
^ reprosentat'ioTi ’ of II May 1721 , iKEslmred 
^■lie rebulvo 'n!Uss(Ml oil tliein l)y iJie jussemldy 
of 1722. His contuinaey interllvnHl with his 
advanccnK'iit in tlie church, tlioii^h docs 
not appear that lu^ Ava,s aE.vious lo leave Port- 
inoak. lie wa.s proposiul as a candidate for 
Kirkcaldy, hi fe, hut the synod on 1 Oe.t. 1724 
prohibitecl his preaehinj^’ on trial, hi May 
1725 Andrew Anderson armlif-auMl him before 
the cominiasion of assembly on t he! ^’i-ound of 
certain sermons, some of which laid been 
preached ten yiairs belong I le was called to 
Ivinross, but bn 4 April 1728 his t.ranslation 
was refused. 'Had he hi'en a member of the 
assembly (1720) which eondrmetl the suspen- 
sion ofblohn Simson, divinity professor at 
‘(lhiSf’‘ow, for heretical tieae.binjj^', lie waiuld 
have joined "Boston in his])rotesli aguinst the 
inadeipuiey of tlu^ sentence. At length, on 
28 April '1721, he was culhal to the third 
charge, or wiast ehundi, of Stirling. ,1 le was 
admit tedon 8 ,1 nly, and ( lainslerred from Ihjrt- 
nioak on (5 Se]>t. 11 is ent ramu^ on this im- 
portant eluirge was followed by Ills ehadlon 
to tluj moderatorshi|) of the synod of Stirling 
and Perth. In his improvisl iiosit^ion he re- 
doubled his opposition to tln^ policy which 
ruled the proci'.edingH of thi^ assembly. 

In 1722 th(^ assembly ])aHS(‘d an act to ro- 
.gulatothe, election to yacaritcluinduis incases 
whore patrons luid failed to presmit. This 
act, which ignored tlu'. right of ]) 0 ])ular choice, 
waspushed through in a, somiAvliat unconsti- 
tutional way, HiIkI Prsldm^. Initialidanrotest. 
agaiuat it, which, the assembly rivfused to re- 
ceive. Preaching In the following October 
as outgoing mod(n,*aior of synod, on ‘the stone 
rejected hy the liuilders,’ Mrskiiui inveigh, ed 
against th(3 act as of no ' divine authority.' 
After three days’ debate the synod, by a ma- 
jority of six, passed a vote (,)f eensure on the 
aermon. PrsKine appealml to the assembly, 
but only oscjaped the synochs aolemn rebuke 
by retiring from the> miuiting, a eourH(^ which 
he repeated in April. On 14* May 1722 the 
assembly sustaimul the action of synod, and 
Erskine was redmked at tlu3 bar of tlui liouse 
by the moderator, .Tolm 0 oldie or Oowdio. 
Anticipating this censure Erskine, in concert 
with throe otluu’s, had prepiyrial a protest, 
which they now asked permission to read. 
This being demied they withdrew, leaving the 
paper be, hind them. By ill luck this papet 
fell into the hands of James Naismith ol Eal- 
meny, Linlithgowshire, who, at the evening 
session, called the assiunhly’s attention to its 
contents. At eleven o’clock at night tlie as- 
sembly’s oflicer was sent to the four protes- 


tors, Avith a citation to the bar of the house 
next morning. They appeared and "w^re 
handed over to a committee, in the hop^ of 
getting them to retract the protest. As they 
would not do this, the assembly directed 
them to appear in August before the stand- 
commissipn, which was empowered to 


mg 


suspend, and in Kovemher to depose them if 
they remained obdurate. On IG Nov. 1733 a 
sentence ec uivalent to deposition was carried 
by the moderator’s casting vote. 

On the same day Erskine and his three 
friends (William Wilson of Perth, Alexander 
Moncrielf of Ahernethy, and James Eisher of 
Kinclaven) put their names to a formal act 
of secession. At Gairney Bridge, near Kin- 
ross, they constituted themselves (6 Dec.) an 
^ associate presbytery,’ with Erskine as mo- 
derator. They had the enthusiastic support 
of their flocks, who, at Perth and Ahernethy, 
resisted the deputation of assembly appointed 
to declare the churches vacant. The spring 
communion at Abernethy drew a vast con- 
course of people from all parts of Scotland. 
The ‘ testimony ’ of the new religious body, 
issued in March, had roused the whole coun- 
try. The assembly began to feel that it had 
gone too far. Accordingly in 1734 the ob- 
noxious act was declared to be informal and 
Hio longer binding;’ and on 14 May 1734 
the synod was empowered to remove the 
censure from the four ministers, and restore 
thorn to their status. This was done on2 July. 
That nothing might be wanting to the grace 
of the restoration, Erskine was in his absence 
re-elected to the moderator’s chair. 

Wilson would have accepted these healing 
measures, but Erskine had now embarked on 
a course from which he could not turn hack. 
He regarded the assembly’s whole ecclesias- 
tical policy as a compromise, and was not to 
bo won by personal concessions. The proceed- 
iiit^s of the assemblies of 1735 and 1736 con- 
firmed his distrust of the overtures for con- 
ciliation, and brought applications to the ‘as- 
sociate presbytery’ for ‘ supply of preachmg 
from seceding bodies in various parishes, where 
the annointment of ministers under the law 
of patronage had been confirmed by the as- 
soAblT in tlie face of congregationd wmon- 
gt, ranee After the assembly of 1736 Wilson 
came round to Ersltine’s of the situa- 
tion, and on 3 Dec. 1736 the four seeding 
ministers issued their second or ‘judicial 
tostimonv,’ which reviewed the history of 
the church of Scotland from the Eeformation, 
and presented an elaborate indictment of the 

policy pursued since 166a 

Mhern successors of ErsWs movement 
agree that the ‘ judicial testimony m a docu- 
ment of very unequal merit. Its historical 
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references are often inaccnratej ^hile its iii- 
Tective against the repeal of the penal statutes 
against witchcraft, and its dealing with the 
rights of other men’s consciences, detract from 
the nobility of its protest. In exhibiting hos- 
tility to the union with England, the testi- 
mony simply resumes the attitude of the as- 
sembly itself, which for years had treated the 
union as an occasion for national fasting. 
The issue of the testimony was followed by 
important adhesions to the cause of secession. 
In Fehruary 1737 Ralph Erskine and Thomas 
Mair of Orwell joined the “^associate presby- 
tery.’ Later in the year parliament passed 
an”act in reference to the murder of Captain 
Porteous, and ordered that every minister of 
the church of Scotland should read the act 
from the pulpit once a month for a year on 
pain of deprivation. Two ministers, Thomas 
Kaim of Abbotshall and James Thompson of 
Burntisland, joined the ^associate presbytery’ 
rather than obey the Erastian ordinance; and 
the reading of the act led to further seces- 
sions in many parishes. The ^ associate pres- 
bytery ’ now began to provide for a supply of 
ministers by licensing candidates. 

In 1738 the assembly, on a comnlaint from 
the synod of Perth, directed the standing 
commission to bring the eight seceders before 
the next assembly. They were cited indi- 
vidually to appear at the assembly’s bar in 
May 1739, to answer charges of ^crimes’ 
and ‘ enormities.’ They met, and passed an 
act of ‘^declinature’ renouncing the assembly’s 
authority. On 18 May they appeared as a pres- 
bytervat the assembly’s bar. The moderator 
of assembly expressed the willingness of the 
church to ignore Avhat had passed if the se- 
ceders would return. Mair, as their mode- 
rator, explained that they took the position of 
an independent judicatoiy. The libel against 
them was read ; Mair read the ^ declinature ’ 
in reply, and the ^ associate presbytery ’ with- 
drew. Still the assembly, which contained 
such men as John AYillison of Brechin, in 
strong sympathy with the general views of 
the seceders, did not proceed to extreme 
measures. The seceders were again cited to 
the assembly of 1740. They disregarded the 
summons, and on 15 May, by a majority of 
140 to 30, they were formally deposed. 

!Next Sunday (18 May) Erskine’s congre- 
gation at Stirling found the doors of theAVest 
Church locked against them. Theywere about 
to break in, when Erskine interposed, led a 
vast concourse to the Abbey Craig, just out- 
side the town, and conducted public worship. 
Till a meeting-house (erected 1740) was ready 
for liim he continued to officiate in the open 
air. 

The seceders took vigorous steps to con- 


solidate their position. "Wilson was their 
professor of divinity, and Ralph Erskine 
Avrites to "Whitefield (10 xYpril 1741) that lie 
had ‘ moe candidates for the ministrie under 
his charge than most of the public colleges, 
except Edinburgh.’ At the invitation of the 
seceders Whitefield Ausited Scotland, preach- 
ing his first sermon in the parish church of 
Dunfermline, from w’hich Ralph Erskine had 
not yet been excluded. In August 1741 
Whitefield held a conference with the ^ as- 
sociate presbytery.’ They wanted him to 
preach only for them, because theywere ^ the 
Lord’s people.’ Whitefield characteristically 
replied that ^ the deAul’s people ’ had more need 
to he preached to. K. rupture ensued, and the 
subsequent ^ revh'al ’ at Camhuslang, under 
Whitefield’s preaching, was denounced by tho 
seceders as a satanic delusion. When Wesley 
subsequently visited Scotland (1751), he con- 
sidered the seceders ^ more uncharitable than 
the papists.’ 

On Dec. 1743, Erskine revived at Stir- 
ling the practice of public covenanting. The 
secession was rapidly growing; and on 11 Oct. 

■ 1744 it was organised as an ‘ associate synod,’ 
containing the three presbyteries of Glasgow^ 
Edinburgh, and Dunfermline, Erom the 
north of Ireland applications for ministerial 
supply had been receiA^ed as early as 1736, 
and AA^ere repeatedly renewed by seceding- 
minorities from preshy terian congregations. 
The Irish interest was placed under the care 
of the Glasgow presbytery; and at length, on 
9 July 1746, Isaac Patton w^as ordained at 
Lylehill, co. Antrim, by a commission from 
Glasgow. Nowhere was the work of the seces- 
sion more important than in Lister, AvRere, 
in spite of great opposition, it exercised a 
very potent infiuence in restoring to preshy- 
terianism its evangelical character. 

During the rebellion of 1745, Erskine and 
his followers mounted guard at Stirling in 
defence of the toAvm. Stirling w-as taken, 
and Erskine then preached to his congrega- 
tion in the wood of Tulhhocly, some miles to 
the north. In 1746 he headed tAv^o companies 
of seceders against the ^ Pretender,’ and re- 
ceded a special letter of thanks from the 
Duke of Cumberland. 

But now a question of religious politics 
arose, which split the secession into two 
antagonistic parties. Already in 1741 the 
seceders had been at issue on the question of 
appointing a public fast, on the day fixed for 
the established church by the crown. Erskine 
was Avitli the minority avIio Avoiild haA^e been 
willing to adopt the ordinary day. At the 
first meeting of the ‘ associate synod ’ the 
terms of the ciA'ic oath taken by burgesses 
of Edinburgh, GlasgOAV, and Perth came 
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luulor revi('.w. This oakh ihtalg'cul the bur- 
gesses to the BUi)i)ort of ‘the true protes- 
tant religion ])resently ])rolesse(l within this 
realm, and authoristul by the la,ws thereof/ in 
op])osition to Hhe .Uoiuiiti religion called 
papistry.’ It wa,M held by some that the 
terms ot‘ the oath mi])lie(l an a])))roval of the 
established church, if not an axlhcsion to it. 
The synod •was torn by lujatod debates on 
this point. On 9 A])ril 174(') a majority at a 
thin meeting condemiuul tlui oath as luilaw- 
fuh On 9 April 17‘17 the synod modiiied its 
iudgment ; dtadaring l)y a small majority 
that its previous decision should not he 
made a term of conununioTi, till it had been 
referred to the cons id(irat, ion of the presby- 
teries and Ivirh-scHsions. dim dissentient 
minority, nearly one-half of the synod, re- 
garded this voLo as unconstitutional, and 
immediately separated, taking the name of 
tlie ‘general nsso(uate synod.’ Popularly it 
was known as tlui ^ anti-hnrglicr synod,’ 
and thoorigmal body as the ‘burgher synod.’ 
The ‘asso(jiate synod’ was hd't without a 
•jirole.ssor of divinity, a, ml Prskino undertook 
the duties. His licahh conipcdh'xl him to 
resign this work in 1749. John Brown 
(172:1“-1787) [(j.v.] of J laddington, the com- 
mentator, began his tlu'.ological studios with 
him. 

Feeling ran so high between the two sec- 
tions of the secession, tliat on 4 Aug. 1748, 
the ‘ anti-burgher synod’ passed sentence of 
deposition from the ministry on Erskine and 
ten other ministers of the ‘burgher synod.’ 
The broach was not healed till B Sept. 1820, 
wlien the two synods joined in forming the 
‘ united associate synod,’ from which few 
congTega.tious stood aloof. The Irish sece- 
ders w( 5 ro incorporated into the Irish general 
assembly on 1 0 J uly 1840 [sc(i Cooo, IIeney, 
]).!).] The Scottish soceders amal^mated 
with the ‘synod of relief’ [see Boston, 
Thomas, the younger] on 13 May 1847, thus 
forming the ‘ united presbyteriau church.’ 

Ihskine died on 2 June 1754. lie was 
twice married: ’first, on 2 Feb. 1704, to 
Alison (d. 1720), daxighter of Alexander 
Turpin, writer at Leven, Fifeshirc; by her 
he had ten children, of whom two sons and 
four daughters reached maturity; Jean, his 
eldest (laiigliter, married the above-mentioned 
Jainc‘.s Fisher, minister of Kinclaven, Perth- 
shire ; secondly, in 1723, to Mary (d, 175p, 
daughter of James W ebstcr, minister at Edin- 
burgh ; by her he had two sons, J ames and 
Alexander, a daughter, Mary, and two other 
daughters. A statue’ of Erskine is placed 
in the United Presbyterian Synod Plall, 
Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

Erskine’s ‘ 'W orks ’ were pxtblished in 1799, 


8vo, 3 vols,, and again in 1826, Svo, 2 vols. 
They consist almost entirely of sermons, 
which he began to publish in 1725, -with a 
few controversial pamphlets. The chief col- 
lection of Ms sermons published in his life- 
time was.- 1. ‘The Sovereignty of Zion’s 
King,’ Edinburgh, 1739, 12mo. Posthumous 
were : 2. ‘ Sermons, mostly preached upon 
Sacramental Occasions,’ Edinburgh, 1755, 
Svo. 3. ‘Discourses,’ Edinburgh, 1757, Svo, 
3 vols. 4. ‘ Sermons and Discourses/ Glas- 
gow, 1762, 8vo, 4 vols.; Edinburgh, 1765, 
Svo, a fifth volume (this edition was brought 
out by the Duchess of ISiorthumberland, in 
whose family one of Erskine’s sons lived as 
a gardener). He assisted his brother Ralph 
in drawing up the synod’s catecMsm. xtoong 
his manuscripts were six volumes on ‘ cate- 
chetical doctrine,’ written at Portmoak be- 
tween 1717 and 1723 ; several volumes of 
expository discourses ; and forty-six sermon 
note-books, each containing about thirty- six 
sermons of an hour’s length. Pi-eprints of 
his single sermons, in rude chapbook style, 
are among the most curious productions of 
the early provincial presses of Ulster, at 
Newry, Lurgan, Omagh, &:c. 

[Hew Scott’s Fasti Eccles. Scot. ; contempo- 
rary pamphlets, especially the Representations 
of Masters E. Erskine and J. Fisher, &c., 1733 ; 
A Review of the Narrative, &c., 1734; the 
Vision of the two brothers, Ehenezer and Ralph, 
&c , 1737 ; the Re-Exhibition of the Testimony, 
1779 (contains a revised reprint of most of the 
original documents relating to the secession); 
Memoir by James Fisher, in preface to Ralph 
Erskine’s works, 1764; enlarged memoir, hyD. 
Fraser, prefixed to Ehenezer Erskine’s works, 
1826 ; Jones’s edition of Gillies’s memoir of 
G. Whitefield, 1812, p. 273, &c.; Chalmers’s 
Biog. Diet. 1814, xiii. 306; Thomson’s Origin of 
the Secession Church, 1848; Cat. of Elinburgh 
Graduates (Bannatyne Club), 1858, p. 156; 
Grub’s Eccles. Hist, of Scotland, 1861, iv- 54 sq.; 
Reid’s Hist. Presb. Ch. in Ireland (Killen), 1867, 
iii, 241 sq. ; Harper’s Life of Erskme, quoted in 

Anderson’s Scottish Ration, 1870, ii. 150.] 

A. G. 

ERSKINE, EDWARD MORRIS (1817- 
1883), diplomatist, fourth son of DavM Mont- 
agu, second lord Erskine [q. 
daughter of General John 
Philadelphia, was born on 1/ March 18M . 
He entered the diplomatic serwee as attac!i6 
to his father at Munich, and after n^ng 
various subordinate posts -was appointed^ 
cretary of legation at Florence m 1^^— 
was transferred to Washington, and thence 
to Stockholm in 1858, was promoted ^cre- 
tary of embassy to St. Petersburg in IfcW, 
and in the same year to Constantinople, and 
in 1804 was appointed minister plenipoten- 
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tiary to Greece. During his stay there nothing 
of importance happened until the murder of 
hlr. Vyner, Mr. Herbert, and Mr, Lloyd, 
three English tourists, by Greek brigands, 
who had seized them on the plains of Mara- 
thon in 1870. His behariour at this time was 
severely blamed by some English newspapers : 
he was said not to have exerted sufidcient 
vigour, and to have unwisely rejected the 
overtures made by the brigands. Neverthe- 
less the government approved of his action, 
for he was promoted to the legation at Stock- 
holm in 1872, and made a C.B. in 1873. He 
remained at Stockholm until 1881, when he 
retired on a pension, and he died at Neville 
House, Twickenham, on 19 April 1883. 

[Foreign Office List, and the newspapers of 
February, March, and April 1870, on the mur- 
ders in Greece.] H. M. S. 

EESIQNE, HENHY, third Loed Ci^EE- 
Eoss (1650-1693), covenanter, eldest son of 
David, second lord Cardross [qL.v.], by his first 
wife, Anne, fifth daughter of Sir Thomas 
Hope, king’s advocate, was born in 1650. The 
title was originally conferred on the first 
Earl of Mar, and, in accordance with the 
right with which he was invested of confer- 
ring it on any of his heirs male, it was granted 
by him to his second son Henry, along with 
the barony of Cardross. By his father young 
Erskine had been educated in the principles 
of the covenanters, and at an early period 
distinguished himself by his opposition to 
the administration of Lauderdale. In this 
he was strongly supported by his wife, Cathe- 
rine, youngest of the two daughters and co- 
heiresses of Sir William Stewart of Kirkhill. 
On account of his wife’s determination to 
have a presbyterian chaplain to perform wor- 
ship in her own house he was fined 4,000Z., 
of which he paid 1,0007, and after an attempt 
to obtain a remission for the balance he was, 
5 Aug. 1675, committed to the prison of 
Edinburgh, where he remained four years. 
In May of the same year, when, during his 
absence in Edinburgh, conventicles were 
being held near Cardross, a party of guards 
in search of a covenanter named John King 
entered his house at midnight, broke into his 
chests, and after acting with great rudeness 
towards his wife placed a guard in it ( WoD- 
EOW, Sufferings of the Church of Scotland^ 
288). Their complaints that the conventicles 
then being held had his encouragement were 
the chief causes why his fine was not relaxed. 
On 7 Aug. 1677, wliile still in prison, he was 
fined in one half of his rent for permitting his 
two children to he christened by unlicensed 
ministers (Fouetainhall, Historical Notices, 
174; WODEOW, 359). In 1679 the king’s 


forces in their march westwards went two 
miles out of their way to quarter on his 
estates of Kirkhill and Uphall, West Lothian. 
He obtained bis release from prison, 30 July 
of tbis year, on giving bond for the amount 
of his fine, and early next year went to Lon- 
don, where he laid before the king a narrative 
of the sufferings to which he had been ex- 
posed. This proceeding gave great offence to 
the Scottish privy council, who sent a letter 
to the liing accusing Cardross of misrepre- 
sentation, the result being that all redress 
was denied him. Thereupon he emigrated to 
North America, where he established a plan- 
tation at Charlestown Neck, South Carolina. 
On 28 Oct. 1685 his estate in Scotland was 
exposed to sale by public roup, and was 
bought by the Earl of Alar at seventeen years^ 
purchase (Fotj^^taiithall, Historical Notices, 
671). Cardross, having been driven from the 
settlement in Carolina by the Spaniards, went 
to Holland, and in 1688 he accompanied the 
Prince of Orange to England. In the follow- 
ing year he raised a regiment of dragoons, 
with which he served under General Alackay 
against Dundee. An act was passed re- 
storing him to his estates, and he was also 
sworn a privy councillor and constituted 
general of the mint. In July 1689 the Duke 
of Hamilton, the king’s commissioner, at a 
meeting of the council, fell ‘ with great vio- 
lence ’ on Lord Cardross, asserting that it 
was by his dragoons that the episcopal minis- 
ter of Logie had been prevented, entering 
his church : hut Cardross denied all know- 
ledge of anything asserted to have happened 
( Earl of Crawford to Lord Alelville, 27 July 
1689, in Leven and Melville Papers, 200 j. 
Cardross was engaged in the battle of Killie- 
crankie, of which he sent an account to Lord 
Alelville in a letter of 30 July (ib. 209 ; 
AIackat’s Memoirs, 25S). AVhen the Duke 
of Hamilton proposed a new oath to the 
council, Cardross objected to it as contrary to 
the instrument of government, and also ^ be- 
cause the maner of swering by the Bible is 
nether the Scotish nor the Presbiterian forme, 
and seems to raise the Bible as more than 
God’ {Leven and Melville Papers, 348). In 
the instructions sent by King AVilliam on 
18 Dec. 1689 to ^ model three troops of di*a- 
goons,’ Cardross was proposed as lieutenant- 
colonel and captain of the first troop (Mac- 
kat’s Memoh's, 309). In 1690 he was ap- 
pointed one of a commission to examine into 
the condition of the universities {Leven and 
Melville Papers, 563). In October 1691 he 
went to London along with the Earl of 
Crawford to support the proceedings of the 
Scotch council against the episcopalians 
j (Ltjtteell, Pelation, ii. 292). He died at 
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Eduibiirg’k on 21 May lie had four 

sons and tlinai (hiughtin’s. His eldest son, 
David, fourth, lord Oardross, succeeded to 
the earldom of Biiiduui iu l.(,)05. 

[Wotli'ow’s tSuilhrings of tho Church of Scot- 
land; Eountaiiihairs Ilistorical Notices; Lauder- 
dale Papers ; Lovcni Uiud Mcdvillo Papers ; Mac- 
kay’s Memoirs; lAittroli’s .Relation; Douglas’s 
Scotch Peerage (Wood), i. 27/5-0.] T. P. It. 

EKSKIITE, HENRY ( I (524-1 (>90), cove- 
nanting ininisUir, was l)oru in 1024; at Dry- 
burgh, in the pUiidsh of M”ort,oun, Berwick- 
shire, being one of tho younger sons of Ralph 
Erskine of vShiollicdd, a cadet of tho family 
of the Earl of M a,r. It. is commonly said that 
his father’s family W(n-(i thirty-three in num- 
ber; but the late Principal Harper says he 
had setm a small manuscri])! volume in which 
Ralph Erskine had (mtcmcul the names of 
all his children, just twtdvo in number (see 
United Ureehyterian 1*) ethers^ Life of Bbe- 
nezer Brekive). Mr. Simpson, ministor of 
Dryburgh, iindtu’ wliosi^ ministry he was 
brought u]), was a man of vmy earnest piety, 
and probably iulluenced luui to study for the 
ministry. 1 1 is (i rst (diarge was at Cornhill, a 
village iu Northumberland, where, accord- 
ing to Wodrow, ho was ordained in 1(549, 
but according to otluu's ten ymirs later. Prom 
this charge lui ‘wa,s ifp'.ctecl by the Act of 
Uniformity on St. Jhirtholornew’s day, 1602, 
greatly to tlu^ regrd; of his people. The 
revenues of his chargi'. not having been paid 
to him, ho went to .London to jietition the 
king to order paymeixt ; but after long delay 
he was told that unless Jimvonkl conform he 
should have nothing. Driven on his voyage 
homo by a storm int ;0 1 1 arwich, he preached 
with such acee])tanco and bench t that the 
peo])le would liavi^ had him to take up his 
abode with them ; buti his wife could not be 
provailcMl on to settle so far from her friends 
and home. 

On leaving (Jornhill In^ took np his abode 
at Dryburgh, whore he lived in a house of 
his brother’s. From time to time he exer- 
cised his ministry in a quiet way, till arous- 
ing the suspicion of Urqnhart of Moldrum, 
one of those soldiers wlio scoured the country 
to put down conventicles, he was summoned 
to appear before a committee of privy council. 
Being asked by Sir Qiiorge Mackenzie, lord 
advocate, whetber ho would engage to preach 
no more in conventicles, he boldly replied, 

^ My lord, I have my commission from Christ, 
and though I wore within an hour of my 
death I durst not lay it down at the feet of 
any mortal man.’ He was ordered to pay a fine 
of five thousand merks, and to be imprisoned 
on the Bass Rock till he should pay the fine 
and promise to preach no more. Being in ^ 


very poor health he petitioned that the sen- 
tence might be changed to banishment from 
the imigdom. This was allowed, and he 
settled first at Parkridge, near Carlisle, and 
aiterwards at Monilaws, near Cornhill, where 
his son Ralph was born. Apprehended again, 
he was imprisoned at Newcastle, but on his 
lelease inlC)&5 the king’s indulgence enabled 
him to continue his ministry without moles- 
tation. He preached first at VvTutsome, near 
Berwick, and after the revolution was ad- 
mitted^ minister of Chirnside, where he died 
in 169G, at the age of seventy-two. During 
his times of persecution he and his family 
were often in great want, hut obtained re- 
markable help. It is said that when he 
could not give his children a dinner he would 
give them a tune upon his zither. Thomas 
Boston of Ettrick [q. v.] hears grateful testi- 
mony to the profound impression made on 
him in his boyhood by hearing Erskine preach 
at Whitsome. Many other men of mark 
owned him as their spiritual father. He was 
twice married; first, in 1653, to a lady of 
whom little is known, and again to Margaret 
ITalcro, a descendant of an old family in 
Orkney. His two distinguished sons, Ralph 
[q. V.] and Ebenezer [q. v.], were children 
of the second marriage. 

[Scott’s Fasti ; Calamy's Continuation; Palmers 
Nonconf. Memorial; Wodrow’s History; Fraser’s 
Life and Diary of Ebenezer Erskine, with me- 
moir of Rev. Henry Erskine.] "W. G. B. 

ERSKINE, SiE HENRY or HARRY 
(d. 1765), fifth baronet of Alva and Camhus- 
kennetli in Clackmannanshire, lieutenant- 
general, was second son of Sir John, the third 
baronet, who was accidentally killed in 1739, 
and his wife, the Hon. Catherine, second 
daughter of Lord Sinclair. His name first 
appears in the books at the war office on his 
appointment to a company in the 1st Royal 
Scots, 12 March 1743. The prolmhle expla- 
nation is that his previous service was passed 
in the same regiment, which was very many 
years on the Irish estahhshment. Horace 
'Walpole alludes to his having served under 
GeneW Anstruther in Minorca (Letters jii, 
242 ) . Erskine served as deputy quartermas- 
ter-oeneral, with the rank of lieutenant-colo- 
nel, In the blundering expedition to L’Orient 
in 1746, under command, of his uncle, Lieu- 
tenant-general Hon. James St. Clair, where 
I16 woTindod. Hb siftGrvsrsLrds sbttbu itii 
the 1st Royal Scots in Flanders, where his 
elder brother, Sir Charles, fourth hamnet, 
a maior in the same regiment, was killed at 
the battle of Tal (otherwise Laffeldt or^s- 
selt] 2 July 1747. Erskine was returned m 
parhament for Ayr in 1749, and represented 
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AnstTutlier from 1754 to 1761. His name 
was removed from the army list in 1756, 
owing, it is said, to his opposition to the 
employment of the Hanoverian and Hessian 
troops ; but he was afterwards restored and 
rose to the rank of lieutenant-general. He 
was colonel in succession of the 67th foot, the 
:15th foot, then the Edinburgh regiment, and 
the 1st Royal Scots, in which latter appoint- 
ment he succeeded his uncle, the Hon. James 
St. Clair, de jure Lord Sinclair, who died in 
176:1, without taking up the title. Erskine 
was secretary of the order of the Thistle. 
He married in 1761 Janet, daughter of Peter 
IrVedderbui’n of Chesterhall, and sister of 
AlexanderWedderburn, afterwards lord chan- 
cellor of England, and first Earl of Rosslyn, 
bv whom he left two sons and one daughter, 
the eldest of whom succeeded his maternal 
uncle as second Earl of Rosslyn [see Erskimi, 
JiBiEs St. Clair, second Earl or RossLTi;r]. 
Erskine died at York, when returning from 
the north to his residence at Kew, 9 Aug. 
1765. 

Erskine was an accomplished man, and for 
some time a fashionable figure in political 
circles in London. Horace Walpole sneers 
at him as a military poet and a creature of 
Lord Bute’s (Letters, ii. 242). Philip Thick- 
nesse (Nichols, Lit. Anecd. ix.) has left an 
account of a transaction in which Erskine, 
on behalf of Lord Bute, endeavoured to pre- 
vent the publication of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu’s letters, entitled ^ An Account of 
what passed between Sir Harry Erskine and 
Philip Thiclmesse, Esq[. . . (London, 1766, 
8vo). A letter from Lord Bute to Erskine, 
dated 8 April 1763, respecting Lord George 
Sackville, stating that tire king admitted and 
condemned the harsh treatment of the latter, 
but -was prevented by state reasons from 
afibrding him the redress intended, is printed 
at length in ‘ Hist. MSS. Comm.,’ 9th Rep. 
Ill, 1 16. Erskine is always credited with the 
authorship of the fine old Scottish march, 
^ Garb of Old Gaul,’ but Major-general D. 
Stewart of Garth, a regimental authority, 
states that the words were originally com- 
posed in Gaelic by a soldier of the 42nd 
uighlanders, and were set to music by Major 
Reid of the same regiment, afterwards the 
veteran General John Reid, and that several 
officers claimed to be the English adapters. 

[Foster and Burke’s Peerages, under ‘Rosslyn ; ’ 
War Office Records ; Army Lists ; Beatson’s Nav. 
and Mil. Memoirs (1794), vol. ii., for account of 
L’Orient expedition ; H. Walpole’s Letters; Brit. 
Mns. Cats. Printed Books, Music ; Major-gene- 
ral I). Stewart’s Sketches of the Scottish High- 
landers (Edinburgh, 1822), i. 347 ; Scots Mag. 
1765, p. 391.] H.M. C. 


ERSKINE, HENRY (1746-1817), lord 
advocate, second son of Henry, tenth earl of 
Buchan, by his wife, Agnes, second daughter 
of Sir James Steuart of Goodtrees, bart., was 
born in Gray’s Close, Edinburgh, on 1 Nov. 
1746. After receiving some instruction in 
Latin at Richard Dick’s school at St. An- 
drews, he matriculated as a student of the 
united college of St. Salvator and St. Leo- 
nard on 20 Feb. 1760. In 1763 he proceeded 
to Glasgow University, and subsequently 
went to Edinburgh University, where in 
1706 he attended the classes of Professors 
Wallace, Hugh Blair, and Adam Eerguson. 
While studying for the bar Erskine became 
a member of the Forum Debating Society in 
Edinburgh, where he ^ acq uired the power of 
extempore speaking which was the founda- 
tion of his future success as a pleader.’ At 
this tinie he also wrote several poetical pieces 
of considerable merit, one of which, entitled 
‘ The Nettle and the Sensitive Plant,’ has 
been printed. He was admitted a member 
of the Faculty of Advocates on 20 Feb. 1768. 
His first triumphs as a pleader were obtained 
in the debates of the general assembly of the 
church of Scotland, of which at an early age 
he had been elected an elder. When he had 
been called to the bar a little more than ten 
years, he was proposed as a candidate for the 
irocuratorship. Erskine, who had identified 
himself with the ^ Highflyer ’ or evangelical 
section, was, however, defeated by AVilliam 
(afterwards Lord) Robertson, the represen- 
tative of the ‘ Moderate ’ or tory party. In 
August 1783 he was appointed lord advocate 
in the coalition ministry, in the place of Henry 
Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville. It is re- 
lated that on the morning of his appointment 
he met Dundas, who had already resumed 
his stuff gown. After chatting with him for 
a short time Erskine gaily observed, ‘ I must 
leave off talking to go and order my silk 
gown ’ (the official costume of the loi*d advo- 
cate). ^ It is hardly worth while,’ replied 
Dundas dryly, Hor the time you will want 
it ; you had better borrow mine.’ Upon this 
Erskine, who was never at loss for a reply, 
wittily observed, ^ From the readiness with 
which you make the offer, Mr. Dundas, I 
have no doubt that the gown is a gown made 
to fit any party ; but, however short my time 
in office may be, it shall never be said of 
Henry Erskine that he put on the abandoned 
habits of his predecessor.’ Before Erskine 
could obtain a seat in the House of Commons 
Fox’s East India Bill was thrown out in the 
lords. The coalition ministry was thereupon 
summarily dismissed by the king in Decem- 
ber 1733, and Erskine was succeeded by Sir 
Hay Campbell [q. v.], afterwards lord presi- 
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dent of tlio court of session. Somewhat earlier 
in this year J^irshine liad been appointed ad- 
vocate, and state councillor to t ie Prince of 
Wales in Scotland. In the debate in the 
House of Conimons on 14 Jan. 1784, con- 
cerniuft the charges of bribery made against 
the former ministry, Dundaa thus vindicated 
the political integrity of the late lord advo- 
cate: ^ He said he [Erskine] was incapable 
of being prostituted into the character of a 
distributor of the wages of corruption, and 
ho was convinced that such description of 
him had originated in misinformation 
Hist. xxiv. f‘34i). In Hcccmber 1785 Dnndas 
resigned the post of dean of the Faculty of 
Advocates, and at the anniversary meeting 
on the ^4th of that month Frskino was elected 
in his plac(^ by a decided majority, in spite 
of the inlluence of the government, which 
was exerted against him. In 1795 Erskine, 
wdio, though he had always been in favour of 
reform, haxl hitherto endeavoured to restrain 
the zeal of the more revolutionary reformers, 
bocanu'- greatly alarmed at the introduction 
of the ‘ scidition’ and ‘ treason ’ hills ; and at a 
public meeting held in Edinburgh on 28 Nov. 
1795 lie moved a series of resolutions which, 
while expressing horror at the late outrages 
on the king, condemned the bills as striking 
^ at the very existence of the British conati- 
tiitioii,’ hlrskino had been annually ve-elected 
' dean of the faculty since 1785, but in conse- 
qnimcci of the prominent part which he had 
taken a,t this meeting it was determined, by 
tlu'. ministerial party to oppose his re-election, 
and at the anniversary meeting on 12 Jan. 
1799 Ivobort Dnndas of Arniston, then lord 
advocat e, was chosen dean hy a majority of 
eiglit.y-(ive, only thirty-eight members voting 
for hlrskin(\ J ^orcl Co'ckbiirn, in commenting 
on this imjustifiable proceeding, says: ‘ This 
dismissal was perfectly natural at a time 
wduui all intemperance was natural. But it 
was tli(^ Faculty of Advocates alone that suf- 
fcnnl. Erskine had long honoured his brethren 
by his character and reputation, and certainly 
ho lost nothing by being removed from the 
oflieial chair’ {Life of Lord Jeffrey, 
i. 94). For many years afterwards ^ The In- 
dependence of tiio Bar and Henry Erskine 
was a favourite toast among the whigs, and 
at the pnhlic dinner at Edinburgh, given to 
Lord Erskine on 21 Feb. 1820, the health 

was drunk of Hho remaining individuals 01 
that virtuous number of thirty-eight, the 
small but manly band of true patriots within 
th(‘, bosom of the Faculty of Advocates who 
stood firm in the supi)ort of the Hon. Henry 
Erskine when ho had opposed the 
stitutional and oppressive measures 01 tlie 
ministers of the day.’ 


On the death of Lord Eskgrove in October 
1804 the office of lord clerk register was of- 
fered through Charles Hope to Erskine, who, 
however, declined it, refusing to separate his 
fortunes from those of his party. In the 
early part of 1806 the ministry of ^ All the 
Talents’ was formed, Thomas Erskine was 
made lord chancellor, while his elder brother 
Henry once more became lord advocate. At 
a bye election in April he was elected for 
the Haddington district of burghs, and took 
his seat in ^parliament for the first time. At 
the general election in Eovember 1806 he 
was returned for the Dumfries district of 
burghs, but the downfall of the ministry in 
March 1807 deprived him of office, and the 
dissolution in the following month put an end 
to his parliamentary career. Though Lord 
Campbell’s statement that Erskine never 
opened his mouth in the House of Commons, 
so that the oft debated question how he was 
qualified to succeed there remained unsolved^ 
{Lives of the Lord Chancellors (1847), vi. 705), 
is clearly erroneous, it does not appear that 
he took any conspicuous ]part in the debates 
{Lari. Debates, vi-ix.) This was probably 
owing to the fact that, the only important 
Scottish c nestion which came before parlia- 
ment at that time was the bill ‘ for the better 
regulation of the courts of justice in Scot- 
land,’ which was introduced into the lords 
by Lord G-renville and never reached the 
House of Commons. Erskine was succeeded 
as lord advocate by Archibald Camphell-C-ol- 
quhouE [q. v,], with whom he engaged in a 
sharp controversy on the respective merits 
of Lord Grenville’s and Lord Eldon’s hills 
for the reform of legal procedure {Scots May. 
for 1808, pp. 70-2, 149-52). On 2 Nov. 
he was appointed on the commission to in- 
quire into the administration of justice in 
Scotland {Lari Layers, 1809, vol. iv.) Upon 
the death of Robert Blair [q. v.] in May 1811 
it was expected that Erskine would have teen 
appointed president of the court of session, 
blit Charles Hope, the lord justice clerk, who 
was some fifteen years junior at the bar to 
Erskine, eventuallyreceivedthe appointment . 
Thouo’h Erskine’s mind was still clear ana 
active, his health had already begun to fai! 
liim Being: deprived of preferment, whicli 
was justly his due, he resolved to 
his -'ractice at the har, and thereupon 
tired to his country house of Ammondeil 
in Linlith^’owshire. Here he_amused Hm- 
=iplf with .lis garden and his violin until his 
death on 8 Oct. 1817, when he was in the 
seventy-first year of his age. He was buri^ 
L tbefamily vaidt adjoining UpMI Church. 
Erskine was a man of many brilliant giits. 
Not onlv was he endowed with a handsome 
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‘Dresence, a fascinating manner, and a spark- 
ling ^it, but be was by far the most eloquent 
speaker at the Scotch bar in bis time. Lord 
Brougbam bears the following remarkable 
testimony to Erskine’s powers of advocacy: 

If I were/ be says, ' to name the most con- 
summate exhibition of forensic talent that I 
ever witnessed, whether in the skilful con- 
duct of the argument, the felicity of the 
copious illustrations, the cogency of the rea- 
soning, or the dexterous appeal to the preju- 
dices of the court, I should without hesita- 
tion at once point to his address (hearing in 
presence) on Maitland’s case : and were my 
friend Lauderdale alive, to him I should ap- 
peal, for he heard it with me, and came away 
declaring that his brother Thomas (Lord 
Erskine) never surpassed — nay, he thought 
never equalled it’ {Life and Times, 1871, 
i. 231). While Lord JelFrey, in his article in 
the ^ Scots Magazine ’ (1817, new ser. i. 292), 
records that Erskine ' could not only make 
the most repulsive subjects agreeable, but 
the most abstruse easy and intelligible. In 
his profession, indeed, all his wut was argu- 
ment, and each of his delightful illustrations 
a material step in his reasoning.’ Though 
he possessed strong political opinions, and 
never swerved from his allegiance to the whig 
party, he was popular in all classes of society, 
for ‘ nothing,’ says Lord Cockburn, ^ was so 
sour as not to be sweetened by the glance, 
the voice, the gaiety, the beauty of Henry 
Erskine ’ {Life of Lord Jeffrey, i. 93). But 
perhaps there is no better testimony to his 
worth than the well-known story, to which 
reference is made in the inscription on the 
tablet lately affixed to his birthplace: ^No 
■poor man wanted a friend wffiile Harry Erskine 
i.ived.’ 

Erskine, on 30 March 1772, married Chris- 
tian, the only child of George Eullerton of 
Broughton Hah, near Edinburgh, comptroller 
of the customs at Leith. She died on 9 May 
1804, and on 7 Jan. 1805 he married, secondly, 
Erskine, widow of James Turnbull, advocate, 
and daughter of Alexander Munro of Glas- 
gow. By his first wife Erskine had several 
children, one of whom, viz. Henry David 
Erskine, succeeded as twelfth earl of Buchan 
on the death of his uncle in 1829. There 
were no children by the second marriage. 
The present Earl of Buchan is Erskine’s 
grandson. A portrait of Erskine by Sir Henry 
Baebum was exhibited in the Baeburn col- 
lection at Edinburgh in 1876 {Cat. 'No. 166), 
and has^been engraved by James W^ard (see 
frontispiece to Feboussok’s Renry Erskine). 
Several etchings of Erskine wdll be found in 
Kay (l^os. 30, 58, 187, and 320). In an ‘ Ex- 
tempore in the Court of Session ’ Burns con- 


trasts the style of his friend Erskine with that 
of Hay Campbell (Kilmarnock edit. 1876, 
;o. 274). According to AVatt, Erskine pub- 
.ished an anonymous pamphlet entitled ‘ Ex- 
pediency of Beform in the Court of Session 
in Scotland,’ London, 1807, 8vo. It con- 
sists, ho-^^ever, only of a reprint of two earlier 
tracts and an introduction. Erskine’s ‘ Emi- 
grant, an Eclogue occasioned by the late nu- 
merous Emigrations from the Highlands of 
Scotland. AVritten in 1773,’ attained great 
popularity, and in 1793 was published as a 
chapbook. A copy of this poem was reprinted 
in 1879 for private circulation by the late 
Mrs. Dunmore-N apier, one of Erskine’s grand- 
children. Few men have enjoyed in their 
lifetime a wdder reputation either for their 
oratory or their wut than Erskine, and it is 
much to be regretted that neither have his 
speeches been preserved nor a complete col- 
lection of his poems and witticisms made. 
Some of his verses appeared in Maria Bid- 
dell’s ‘ Metrical Miscellany,’ the first edition 
of which was published in 1802, and several 
of his pieces and many of his witticisms will 
be found in F ergiisson. The Faculty of Advo- 
cates possesses a volume of manuscripts con- 
taining/ a Collection of Mr. Erskine’s Poems, 
transcribed about the year 1780. They con- 
sist of Love Elegies dedicated to jA.manda,” 
1770; pastoral eclogues and fables; “The 
Emigrant,” a poem (with a few corrections 
in the hand of the author), along with some 
epigrams and miscellaneous pieces, including 
translations and imitations of ancient classi- 
cal writers, partly dated between the years 
1769 and 1776.’ 

[Fergusson’s Henry Erskine (1882) ; Omond’s 
Lord Advocates of Scotland (1883), ii. 163-74 ; 
Chambers’s Biog. Diet, of Eminent Scotsm*-n 
(1868), i. 547-8 ; Kay’s Original Portraits and 
Caricature Etchings (1877), i. 124-8 ; Ander- 
son’s Scottish Nation (1865), ii. 166-71 ; Tlie 
Georgian Era (1833), ii. 542-3 ; Foster’s Peer- 
age (1883), p. 102 ; pamphlet without title con- 
taining the resolutions moved by Erskine at the 
meeting in Edinburgh on 28 Nov. 1795, and the 
correspondence concerning the election of the 
dean /:br_ 3 796 (Reports, Faculty cf Advocates, 
vol. ii., in Brit. Mus.); Notes and Queries, 
3rd ser. vii. 41-2, x. 9-10, 62, 218, 4tli ser. 
hi. 296-7, 5tli ser. xi. 369, 6th ser. x. 20 ; Offi- 
cial Betnrn of Lists of Members of Parliaraem, 
pt. ii. 226, 238.] G. F. B. B. 

EBSKIIHE, JAMES, sixth Eakl op Bu- 
CHAIT {d. 1640), was the eldest son of John, 
second or seventh earl of Mar [q. v.], by liis 
second wife, Lady Alargaret Stuart, daughter 
of Esme, duke of Lennox. He married Mary 
Douglas, countess of Buchan, daughter and 
heiress of James, fifth earl of Buchan, and as- 
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sumed the till o of Efud oC .Buoluni. This title 
was confirnuid io him ])y a royal charier, dated 
March 1(5 17, i.ho coiinliciss resif^’ning^ her 
rigdits in his favour, and lu^ was allowed the 
possession and oxcirciso of all honours, dig’ni- 
tics, andpreciHhmcoof former carls of riuchan. 
A decree of the court ol‘ sessions, July 
1(5:28, restorcal to Buelian and his wile the 
pvecedeiKjy over the carls of h^liiiton, Mont- 
roats, (hussUis, Caith ness, and ( 1 Unicairn, which 
had been (daiincd hy iheui, and granted by 
a former di'crt'.e in I i 50(5. On the accession of 
Charles T, liuchan hiwaune one of the lords of 
the bedchamber, lie. livml cliicily in London, 
where h(5 died in 1(540. lie was buried at 
Auchttu'hous(^, Eorfarsliire. TTis wife died 
bidbro him in 1(5^8. They left six children, 
two sons, J ames, who succiicded to the title, 
and John, a,nd four daughters. 

[Douglas and AVood’s Peerage of Scotland.] 

A. V. 

EESKINEj JAMES, Loed Gkangb 
(1G79"-I7r)4-), judge, second son of Charles, 
t( 5 nth earlorJNTar, by Lady Mary Miaiile, eldest 
daughter oK hiorgo, second earl ofPanmure, 
was born in 1(579. Ilci was educated for the 
law, and becuiUK'. a member of the Faculty of 
Advocates on i28 July 1705. Ilis advance- 
ni('nt' was very ra])id. ( )n 18 C)ct. 1706 he was 
appoint, (id to the b(mch. in succession to Sir 
Archihald IXopi^ of llanheillor, and took his 
seat 18 March 1707. On 0 June of the same 
year ho succeeded Jjord Croccrig as a lord of 
justiciary, atul on, 27 July 1710hGcame, with 
the title of Lord G range, lord justice clerk,_m 
place of Lord Ormiatone. ‘This is a fruit,’ 
says Wodrow, ‘ of Mar’s voting for Dr. Sache- 
vcrell’ (sootno Carstaref^ State Papers, 787). 
Though professing rigid piety and strict pres- 
bytcrian])rin(‘.iples and loyalty to the Hanove- 
rian succivssion, ho kept up a connection, as 
close asit wasobsc\iro, with the opposite party, 
and especially with his brother the Earl of 
M’ar, and was (employed by him to draw up the 
address from the highland chiefs to George I, 
which was presented to the king on his land- 
ing, and was rejected by him. In the re- 
bellion of 1715,' however, Grange took no 
part. JIo was hold in high favour by the 
stricter presbyterians, toolc an active share 
in the alfaira of the general assembly, and is 
said to have found a peculiar pleasure ^ m 
undertaking any act of rigour or inquisition 
in church government which required to be 
performed. He was in particular staunch in 
the assertion of the utmost freedom of 
ters and presbyteries from the control either 
of lay patrons or the government. Thus m 
1713 he urged the lord treasurer not to pro- 
secute recusants who refused to observe the 


thanksgiving, and when the question of pre- 
sentations arose in the East Calder case, he 
advised the ministers to evade the Patronage 
Act, by agreeing among themselves ‘ to dis- 
courage and hear down all persons who ac- 
cepted presentations,’ so as to cause the pre- 
sentation to pass by lapse of time from the 
■patron to the presbytery. In 1731 he pushed 
nis opposition against heritors, as heritors, 
being electors of a minister, • and to lodge 
all in the hands of the Christian people and 
communicants’ so far as to be accused of 
causing schism in the church. His piety 
manifested itself in various ways. He was 
intimate with and much esteemed hy Wod- 
row, who reckons him ‘ among the greatest 
men in this time, and would fain hope the 
calumnies cast on him are very groundless.' 
At one time he pro pounds for discussion, and 
to pass the time, the question ‘ wherein the 
spirits 'proper work upon the soul did lye ; ' 
at anotlaer he laments Lord Townsend’s with- 
drawal from public life, ‘for he was the only 
one at court that had any real concern about 
the interests of religion j ’ and his casual talk 
with a barber’s lad who was shaving him so 
moved the boy that it led to his conversion. 
And yet this pious judge did not escape the 
abuse of his contemporaries as a jesuit and a 
Jacobite, a profligate .and a pretender ^to reli- 
gion, and is thus characterisedby the historian 
of his country. 

His treatment of his wife throws some light 
on his character. She was Eachel Chiesly, a 
daughter of that Chiesly of Dairy who mur- 
dered the lord president of the court, of session 
in the streets of Edinburgh in 1689 (see Ar- 
chaologia Scotica, iv. 15). Grange had first 
dehanehed her and married her imder com- 
pulsion. Proud, violent, and jealous like her 
family, she was also a drunkard, and at times 
an imbecile. Grange was constantly absent 
from her in England ; she suspected him, 'pro- 
bably not without cause, of infidelity, anc set 
spies about him. Her conduct was an open 
scandal, and Grange was much pitied hy his 
friends. The story on their side is that she 
accused him of treason, stole his letters to sup- 
port the baseless charge, attempted his life, se- 
parated from him, and forced a maintenance 
fromhimunderpressure of legal process. Her 
misconduct lasted at least from 1730 to 
and Grange had other family troubles. 
sister-in-law, Lady Mar, was also, it appe^euT 
at times insane, and he endeavoured in Amil 
1731 under some form of law, to cany her 
off from England to Scotland ^ for tlie ad- 
vanta.'e of ier famny,’ tut vas thwarted _bv 

her sister, LadyMaryWortley Montagu, 

a warrant foom the king’s bench. Lady Mar 
remained in Lady Mary’s custody for some 
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rears. ^ His liealth/ writes Wodrow in 1731^ 

‘ is miicli broken this winter and spring.’ Bub 
in 1732 these scandals and his wife’s existence 
came to an end, and he publicly celebrated her 
Mineral. jN'evertheless she was alive till 1745, 
and a prisoner beyond the ken of friends till her 
death. She lodged with a highland woman, a 
Maclean, in Edinburgh. One winter’s nigEt, 
when Lady Grange was on the point of going 
to London (22 Jan. 1732), this woman in- 
troduced some highlanders in Lovat’s tartan 
into the chamber, who violently overpowered 
Lady Grange, carried her off in a chair be- 
yond the walls, and thence on horseback to 
Linlithgow, to the house of one Macleod, an 
advocate. Thence she was taken to Ealkirk, 
thence to Pomeise, where she was concealed 
thirteen weeks in a closet, and thence by 
Stirling into the highlands, till, travelling 
by night, and not sleeping in a bed for weeks 
together, she was brought in a sloop to the 
island of Hesker. This operation was actu- 
ally conducted by Alexander Foster of Cars- 
boimy, and a page of Grange’s, Peter Fraser, 
but several highland chieftains, Lord Lovat, 
Sir Alexander Macdonald, and Macleod of 
Muiravondale, were privy to and participa- 
tors in the affair. F or ten months she was 
kept in Hesker without even bread, and 
thence was removed to St. Hilda. This was 
her prison for seven years. For long she 
had no attendant but one man, who spoke 
little English. Then a minister and his wife 
arrived, who did indeed commit her story to 
writing, 21 Jan. 1741, but were afraid other- 
wise to interfere in her behalf. At length 
the daughter of a catechist conveyed a mes- 
sage to her friends to the mainland, hid in a 
clew of wool. They despatched a brig to her 
assistance, and she was thereupon removed 
by her captors to Assynt, Sutherlandshire, 
and finally to Skye, where she died in IMay 
17 45, and was buried at Lunvegan, Inverness- 
shire. 

The story of Lady Grange forcibly illus- 
trates the close solidarity and secrecy of the 
highland Jacobites; and though Grange’s ac- 
count of tbe matter was that her insanity 
made confinement necessary, it is clear the 
Jacobite organisation would not have been 
employed in a private quarrel, or in so relent- 
less a manner, unless Lady Grange had com 
mand of secrets which might have cost the 
lives of others besides ber husband. 

Grange certainly was connected with the 
Jacobites at various times. In 1726 the sus- 
picion against him was strong, and in 1727 
he was able to say from personal knowledge 
that the Jacobites were weary of tbe Preten- 
der and were turning towards the king. But 
Ms main policy was to oppose 'VYalpole. He 


was endeavouring to enter parliament with 
the view of joining the opposition, when Wal- 
pole inserted in his act regulating Scotch 
elections a clause excluding Scotch judges 
from the House of Commons. Grange at 
once resigned his judgeship, and was elected 
for Stirlingshire in 1734. "With Dundas of 
Arniston he was one of the principal advisers 
of the peers of the opposition in 1734. In 
1736 he vehemently opposed the abolition of 
the statutes against witchcraft. Walp)ole is 
said to have declared that from that moment 
he had nothing to fear from him. Though lie 
became secretary to the Prince -of Wales, his 
hopes of the secretaryship for Scotland were 
disappointed. For a time he returned to 
the Edinburgh bar, but without success, and 
having lived during his latter years in Lon- 
don died there 20 Jan. 1754. He was poor 
in his latter years, and there is evidence to 
shoiv that he eventually married a woman 
named Lyndsay, a keeper of a coffee-house in 
the Haymarket, whom he had long lived with 
as his mistress. He had four sons, of whom 
the eldest, Charles (5. 27 Ang. 1709, d. 1774), 
was in the army, and John, the youngest 
(1720H796), was dean of Cork, and four 
daughters, of whom Mary (Z>. 5 July 1714, d. 
9 May 1772) married John, third earl of Kin- 
tore, 21 Aug. 1729. 

[fiurton’s Hist, of Scotland, 16S9-174S; Wod- 
row’s Analecta ; Lord Gi'ange’s Letters in Spald- 
ing Club Miscellanies, vol, iii. ; W. M. Thomas’s 
Memoir of Lady M. Worthy Montagu ; Wharn- 
cliffe’s ed. of her Works, 1861 ; Omond’s ^kriiis- 
ton Memoirs ; Chamhevs’s Domestic Annals of 
Scotland, iii. 0 78 ; Chambers’s Journal, March 
1816 and July 1871; Proceedings of Soc. Scottish 
Antiquaries, vol, xi, ; J. Maidment’s Diary of a 
Senator of the College of Justice, 1813; Scott’s 
Tales of a Grandfather ; Boswell’s Johnson (Cro- 
kcr ) ; Gent. Mag. 1754 ; Scots Mag. 1817, p. 333 ; 
Br unton and Haig’s College of Senators, p. 485 ; 
Douglas’s Scotch Peerage, ii. 219.] J. A. H. 

ERSKIME, Silt JAMES ST. CLAIR, 
second Earl op Rosslyist (1762-1837), gene- 
ral, was the elder son of Lieutenant-general 
Sir Henry Erskine (^7. 1765) [q.v.], a distin- 
guished officer, who had acted as deputy 
quartermaster-general in the attack on L’O- 
rient in 1746, by Janet, only daughter of 
Peter Wedderburn, a Scotch lord of session 
under the title of Lord Chesterhall, and only 
sister of Alexander Wedderburn, lord chan- 
cellor of England from 1793 to 1801, who was 
created successively Lord Loughborough and 
Earl of Rosslyn, with remainder in default of 
issue to this nephew. Sir Henry Erskine, who 
was the fifth baronet of Alva, succeeded his 
uncle, General the Hon. James St. Clair, as 
colonel of the 1st regiment, or Royal Scots, 
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and died on 9 Au^'. ]7()5, when lie was suc- 
ceeded by his (ddest son,. lamesErsldne, then 
only three yi^ars old; whose education and 
career were car(diilly wat ched and forwarded 
by his maternal uncle, the celebrated Alex- 
ander Wedderburn. 

Erskine was (aliicatiod at the Edinburgh 
Academy, and entered the army as a cornet 
in the Jst bors(^ grcmadier guards, after- 
wards the 1st lifi^ guards. Ido was rapidly 
promoted, and became lieutenant first in the 
;38th regiment, and then in the 2nd dragoons, 
or Scots greys, in 1778, and captain in the 
19th ligbti dragoons in 1780, from which he 
was transtcrriMl to the 11th light dragoons in 
1781. In tho following year he was appointed 
aide-de-camp to the viceroy of Ireland and 
assistant adjutant-general in that kingdom, 
and in 178iUie was promotisd major into the 
8th light dra, goons. In 1781 he had been 
elected M.V. for Castle llising through the 
influence ot' his uncle, who had become lord 
chief justice of the court of common pleas, 
and been criaitod Lord Loughborough in the 
puonous year. ]^hskin(‘. exchanged his seat of 
Castle Rising for Morpeth in 1781-, and soon 
made bimself soim^ roiintation in tho House 
of Commons as the roprosontatlve of his 
uncle’s oiiinions. I Jo was one of the managers 
of tho im])(‘.achm(nit of Warren Hastings, and 
while Lord Loughborough was intriguing for 
tho cliancellorsliip he voted against the 
measures of Pitt. On 9 Juno 1789 he took 
the name of vSt. Cbiir in addition to his own, 
on succc'odiug, on tho death of Colonel Pater- 
son St. Clair, to the estates ofhis grandmother, 
the lion. Catluudno St. Clair, who bad mar- 
ried Sir John Erskine, third baronet, and in 
1790 ho was elected M.P. for the Kirkcaldy 
burghs, a seat which ho held until his 
succession to tho peerage. On 14 March 1792 
Erskine was ])romotod lieutenant-colonel into 
the 12th light dragoons, and in the following 
year, in which his uncle became lord cliancel- 
ior, he abandoned fiolitics as an active pursuit 
and devoted bimself to his profession. He 
was first sent to tho Mediterranean in that 
year to act as adjutant-general to the army 
under Sir David Dundas before Toulon, and 
served in tluit capacity at Toulon, and in the 
subsequent operations in Corsica, including 
the caxhnre of Calvi and of San Eiorenze. He 
was appointed aide-de-camp to the king and 
promoted colonel on 28 May 1795, and was 
in the following year sent to Portugal with 
the temporary rank of brigadier-general to 
act as adjutant-general to lieutenant-general 
the Hon! Sir Charles Stuart [q. vf , command- 
ing the army in that country. He was pro- 
moted major-general on 1 Jam 1798, and 
continued to serve under Sir Charles Stuart, 


to whom he was second in command at the 
capture of Minorca in that year, and whom 
he succeeded as commander-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean. He returned to England on 
the arrival of Sir Ralph Abercromby at the 
close of 1799, and was appointed colonel 
of the Sussex fencible cavalry, which regi- 
ment was, however, reduced m 1800. He 
commanded a division in Scotland from No- 
vember 1800 till December 1801, when he 
was made colonel of the 9th light dragoons, 
and again from June 1803 to 1 Jan. 1805, 
when he -was promoted lieutenant-general. 
Two days afterwards, on 3 Jan. 1805, he 
succeeded his uncle, the ex-lord chancellor, 
as second Lord Loughborough and second 
Earl of Rosslyn, under special clauses in the 
patents conferring those honours upon him 
in 1795 and 1801. On his promotion he was 
transferred to the Irish staff, where he com- 
manded the south-western district until 1806, 
when he was sent on his celebrated special 
mission to Lisbon with General J. G. Simeoe. 
The mission was to renort whether the Bri- 
tish government should actively assist the 
Portuguese against Napoleon, and the result 
of that report was the c espatch of Sir xlrthnr 
Wellesley to the Peninsula. Rosslyn was 
unahle to accept a command there on account 
of his seniority to Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
though after the death of Sir John Moore his 
name was mentioned as his possible successor, 
because of his previous Imowledge of the 
country in 1796. He commanded a divisioii 
under Lord Cathcait in Denmark^ in 1807, 
and under Lord Chatham in the Walcheren 
in 1809. He commanded the south-eastern 
district, with his headquarters at Canter- 
bury, from 1812 to 1814, in which year he 
was promoted general, and then he again 
turned his attention to politics. He was a 
strong tory of the old school, and an intimate 
friend of the Duke of Wellington. He acted 
as -whip to the tory party in the House of 
Lords for many years, though his sentiments 
in favour of catholic emancipation had been 
known ever since 180/ . He was largely 
rewarded with honours, and was, among 
other rewards, made an extra G.C.B. on the 
accession of George IV, and lord-beutenant 
of Eifeshire. After the Duke of Wellington 
came into office as prime minister, Rosslyn 
entered the cabinet as lord priyy seal, and 
w^as sworn of the privy council He 
also lord president of the council m the Duke 
of Wellington’s short-lived cabinet of^De- 
cember 1834. He died on 18 Jan. 1837, at 
Dysart House, Eifeshire, at the age of seventy- 

five. 

IBoyal Military Calendar; Gent, lilag. April 
1837.] 
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ERSKII^, sixtliLoED Erskine, 

and first or sixth. Exel oejMie of tlie Erskine 
line {d. 1572), regent of Scotland, was the 
third and eldest surviving son of John, fifth 
lord Erskine, and Lady Margaret Camphell, 
daughter of Archibald, second earl of Argyll. 
The family traced their descent in the female 
line from Gratney, earl of Mar (successor of 
the ancient Mormaers of Mar), who married 
Christiana Eruce, sister of Eohert I. In the 
male line they had as a progenitor Henry de 
Erskine or Areskine, w 10 was proprietor of 
the harony of that name in Renfrewshire as 
early as the reign of Alexander II. His de- 
scendant, Sir Thomas Erskine, married Janet 
Reith, great-granddaughter of Gratney, earl 
of Mar; and Robert, son of Sir Thomas 
Erskine, on the death of Alexander Stewart, 
husband of Isabel, countess of Mar, liferent- 
earl, claimed the title, but the claim was not 
recognised. The fifth Lord Erskine had a 
charter in 1525 constituting him captain and 
constable of the castle of Stirling. He was 
guardian of James V during his minority, and 
subsequently of his daughter Mary, after- 
w^ards queen of Scotland. Some time before 
his death in 1552 he had also been keeper of 
Edinburgh Castle. The sixth Lord Erskine 
had been educated for the church, and be- 
came prospective heir unexpectedly through 
the death of two brothers. After the death of 
his father the castle of Edinhargh came into 
the hands of the Duke of Chatelherault, but 
w^hen in 1554 he agreed to recognise the 
regency of the queen dowager, the charge of 
it was given to the sixth Lord Erskine until 
the duke should demit his authority to the 
parliament (Oaldeewood, JEListory, i. 282). 
This having been done, the custody of the 
castle was committed by the parliament to 
Erskine, with provision that he should de- 
liver it up to none except with the consent 
of the estates, the proviso being added to 
guard against the possibility of its falling 
into the hands of the French. At this time 
Erskine had not become a supporter of the 
reformed doctrines, and although he after- 
wards joined the reformed party, his natural 
temperament, as well as the position of neu- 
trality which accidental circumstances had 
assignedhim,preventedhimfrom ever assum- 
ing the character of a partisan. Along with 
Lord Lome, afterwards fifth earl of Argyll, 
and Lord James Stuart, afterwards earl of 
Moray, he attended the preaching of Knox 
at Calder in 1556 (Knox, Works, i. 249), and 
he also signed the joint letter of these two 
lords and the Earl of Glencairn inviting Knox 
in 1557 to return from Geneva (Caleeewooi), 
i. 319) . At the beginning of the dispute with 
the queen regent in 1559 he, however, inter- 


vened on her behalf to prevent the surrender 
of Perth (Knox, Works, i. 358), which never- 
theless took place on 26 June, and subse- 
quently he ap peared on her behalf at the 
conference at Preston (ib. 369), In all this 
it is evident that his chief motwe was to pre- 
vent the miseries of civil war. For himself 
he recognised that he was bound to maintain 
a strict neutrality. He therefore permitted 
the French troops of the queen to enter the 
city, a proceeding which so much discouraged 
the lords of the congregation that on 24 July 
they signed a truce. Knox wrote on 23 Aug. 
to Crofts that the queen dowager ^has cor- 
rupted (as is suspected) Lord Erskine, captain 
of the castle, and hopes to receive it ' {State 
Papers, For. Ser. 1558-9, entry 1234), but 
the suspicion proved entirely groundless. On 
19 Sept, the lords sent him a letter warning 
him against permitting the queen regent to 
fortify Leith (Knox, i. 415-7), but he paid 
no heed to the communication. At last he 
told them plainly that he could promise them 
no friendship, but must needs declare him- 
self friend to those that were able to support 
and defend him(OALEEEWOor>,i. 553), where- 
upon on 5 Nov. they resolved to ev^acuate 
the city and retire to Stirling. • At the same 
time he seems to have given them to under- 
stand that his sympathies were entirely with 
them in the struggle with the queen regent 
(Sadler to Cecil, 8 Nov. 1559, Cal. State 
Papers, For. Ser. 1559-60, entry 211). Sub- 
sequently he declared that he would keep 
the castle till discharged by parliament 
(Sadler to Cecil, 6 Dec. 1559, 383), and 
requested the lords to aid him if need be. 
At the special request of the queen regent he? 
consented, on the approach of the English 
army, to receive her into the castle (Caldee- 
WOOD, i. 582), but this was avowedly a mere 
act of courtesy, and also enabled him to in- 
tervene more efectually in the cause of peace, 
for, as Calderwood remarks, ‘ he had both her 
and the castle at command’ (^5.) 

According to Knox, Mar was the ^ chief 
great man that had professed Christ Jesus’ 
who refused to subscribe the ^ Book of Dis- 
cipline’ in 1560 {Woiks, ii. 128). At his 
lack of ardour Knox professes to feel no sur- 
prise, ^ for besydis that he has a verray Jesa- 
hell to his wyfie, yf the poore, the schooles, 
the ministerie of the kirk had thair awin, 
his keching wold lack two parttis and more 
of that whiche he injustlie now possesses’ 
(zA) The lady ^ to j whom this unflattering 
epithet was applied by&aox was Annabella 
Murray, daughter of 8^ William Murray 
of Tullibardine, and of Catherine, daughter 
of Sir Duncan Campbell of Glenurchy. She 
had the reputation of being avaricious (Loeb 
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THtitLSTA.T^H’B ^ Admonition to my Lord Mar, 
Kegent/ publisIiodiiiM7/,cie/i^ Scottish Poems, 
178(3), and subsequently was for a time one 
of tlie s])ccial friends of Queen Mary, a fact 
wbick sulliciently explains Knox’s barsb com- 
parison. On tlie return of Queen Mary in 
1561 Erslcino was appointed a member of 
tlio l)rivy council, lie received also a grant 
of several churcli lands, but liis claims to tbe 
earldom of Mar were at first disregarded, 
and the title was Ijostowed on Lord James 
Stuart. Although l^rskine favoured Eliza- 
beth’s pro])osiil for a marriage between Queen 
Mary and Leicester (llandolph to Cecil, 
24 l)ec. 15(34, in Kgitii, History, ii. 260), 
he, on becoming aware of the sentiments of 
Mary, cordially supported the marriage with 
Larnley. In this he was probably influ- 
enced by his wife, who was now frequently 
in Mary’s com]umy {^Miscellaneous Pajpers re- 
latiny to Mary Queen of Scots, Maitland Club, 
i. 12(3), and wa,s no doubt anxious to obtain 
for her husband the earldom of Mar. Both 
Lord atid Lady Erskine were present with 
the ([uoon in th(‘, journey from Perth to Cal- 
Icndar, near halkirk, when it was rumoured 
that Argyll and Moray lay in wait for her 
in Pile in order to prevent the marriage, 
and Ersldno wrote a letter to his nephew 
Mora,y asking a-n explanation of his being at 
Lochieven, who ascribed it to illness (Ran- 
doli)h 1,0 Cecil, 4 July, in Keith, ii. 313-14). 
Although, in dehnence to the claims of Er- 
skine, Slary in 15(32 changed the earldom 
conferred on Jmrd James Stuart from that of 
Mar 1,0 that, of Moray, it was not till 23 June 
1565 that Erskine received a ])atent granting 
to him, his heirs and assignees the entire 
earldom of Mar, as possessed from ancient 
times by the Countess Isabel. The patent 
was ratiiied by act of parliament on 19 April 
1567, which recited that it was ‘ disponit ’ tn 
him on the ground that he was ‘ lauchfullie 
discendit of the ancient lieretouris of the said 
erledom, and had the undoubtit right thereof' 
(Acts Pari. Scot. ii. 549). On account of 
the right of descent recognised in the patent 
Erskine and his successors claimed to have 
precedency of all other earls in Scotland as 
possessing the most ancient earldom in the 
kingdom, but in 1875 the House of Lords de- 
cided in favour of the Earl of Kellie that the 
old earldom of Mar had become extinct before 
its revival in 1565, and that the earldom then 
conferred on Erskine was a creation and not 
a restitution or recognition of well-founded 
claims. The jifst^f the decision has been 
much questioned by Scotch lawyers and ge- 
nealogists (the case as against the Earn of 
Kellie is exhaustively set forth in the Earl 
of Crawford’s ‘Earldom of Mar in Simshine 
VOL. XYII. 


and Shade’), and has been practicallv re- 
versed by the act of parliament (6 Aug. 
1885). The newly recognised Earl of Mar 
was 'present at tlie marriage of Mary and 
Darn'.ey, and he assisted in the suppression 
of Moray’s rebellion, accompanying the king, 
who led the battle (if Council of Scot. 

i. 379). On 18 July 1566 he received a charter 
from Queen Mary and King Henry confirm- 
ing his captaincy or custody of the castle of 
Stirling, with the parks, gardens, &:c. The 
accouchement of the queen had taken place 
in the castle of Edinburgh, of which he was 
still keeper, and after her recovery she went 
for change of air, accompanied by him and 
the Earl of Moray, to his castle near Alloa 
(Holinshed, Chronicle). 

Mar was absolutely free from any connec- 
tion with the murder either of Rizzio or of 
Darnley. While lying ill at Stirling shortly 
before the trial of Bothwell for the latter 
murder, he consented that his friends should 
deliver up the castle of Edinburgh to Both- 
well (Caiderwood, ii. 348). Calderwood 
asserts that the castle should not have been 
given up without the consent of the estates, 
hut it is clear that the presence of Mary in 
Scotland entirely altered the conditions on 
which it was held by Mar. For delivering 
it up he received an exoneration from the 
queen and privy council 19 March 1566-7, 
and this was confirmed by parhament on 
16 April. On the 19th he was confirmed in 
his captainship of the castle of Stirling, the 
arrangement having been previously agreed 
to that he should be there entrusted with 
the guardianship of the young prince. After 
Bothwell had got the lords— not, however, 
including Mar, who was not asked — ^to sign 
the bond in favour of his marriage with the 
queen, Mary, on 26 April, paid a visit to 
the young prince at Stirling ; but Mar, sus- 
■oecting that she intended if possible to carry 
aim with her to Edinburgh, would permit 
no one to enter the royal apartments^ along 
with her except two of her ladies {ib. ii.356; 
Drury to Cecil, 27 April 156/ )» After the 
marriage Bothwell made strenuous efforts to 
cret the prince delivered into his hands, ‘ hot 
my lord of Mar,’ says Sir James Melville, 

^ wha was a trew nobleman, wuld not delyuer 
him out of his custody, alleging that he rald 
not without consent of the thre estaitis {Me- 
moirs, 179). Mar applied to Sir James Mel- 
yille to assist him by his counsel or m anv 
other way he could, who thereupon prevailed 
upon Sir James Balfour to retain the castle 
of Edinhuro’h in his hands and not deliver 
it up to Bothwell {ib. 180). To gain time 
Mar at last agreed to dehvei up the prince, 
on condition that an ‘ honest, responsible 
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nobleman ' were made captain of the castle of 
Eclinbiu’gli to whom he might be entrusted 
(ib. ISl). Previous to this, however, the 
nobles, convened secretly at Stirling, had 
signed the bond for the prince’s protection, 
and soon afterwards they announced their 
purpose to be revenged on Bothwell as the 
chief author of the king’s murder. Thus the 
incorruptible integrity of Mar proved the 
turning-point in the fate of Bothwell and 
the queen. He was one of the leaders of 
the forces of the insurgents, was present at 
the surrender of Mary at Oarberrie Hill on 
14 June 1567, and on the IGth signed the 
order for her commitment to Lochleven Castle. 
He was also one of the council to whom on 
24 July she demitted the government. On 
the 29th the young prince was crowned at 
Stirling, Mar carrying him in his arms in the 
procession from the church to his chamber in 
the castle. Throgmorton, at the instance of 
Elizabeth, endeavoured to get Mar to inter- 
fere on behalf of Mary ; but although Mar 
expressed his desire to do what he could for 
her by way of persuasion, he told him : ^To 
save her life by endangering her son or his 
estate, or by betraying my marrows, I will 
never do it, my lord ambassador, for all the 
gowd in the world ’ (Throgmorton to Leices- 
ter, 9 Aug. 1567). On the escape of Queen 
Mary he sent a supply of men from Stirling 
to the regent, and be was present at the battle 
of Langside, 13 May 1568 (CAiiDERwooD, 
ii. 415). "WJien the regent Moray was mur- 
dered he vTote to Elizabeth informing her 
of the danger that had thus arisen to the 
young king of Scotland, and craving her assis- 
tance ( Cal State Papers, For. Ser. 1569-71, 
entry 647 ). He w-as one of the noblemen 
who bore the regent’s body at his funeral, 
and shortly afterwards it was reported that 
^ he had fallen sick with sorrow taken for the 
regent’s death ’ (ih, entry G77). On 28 April 
an attemipt was made by the Hamiltons to 
surprise liim at Avonbridge, on his way to 
Edinburgh with a thousand men, but having 
learned their intention he crossed the river 
two miles above, and joined the Earl of Mor- 
ton, who was also on the march to Edinburgh 
with a thousand foot and five hundred horse 
(Ba^watyke, Memorials, 38 ; Hebeies, Me- 
moirs, 126). "When the king’s party were 
surprised at Stirling on 3 Sept. 1571, and 
a number of them taken prisoners. Mar, 
by planting a party in an unfinished man- 
sion of his own — still standing at the head 
of the Broad Street, Stirling, and known as 
Mar’s work—and opening fire on the in- 
truders, drove them from the market-place 
(BuchajkAjS', q/’6'cot.) The regent Len- 
nox having been killed in the fiay, Mar was 


by general consent chosen regent. On the 
10th he came to Leith, where he proclaimed 
hlorton lieutenant-general of the forces (Ban- 
KATYNE, Memorials, 187). Morton, in fact, 
by his overmastering wdll, and his close con- 
nection with Elizabeth, was already the real 
governor of Scotland, Mar being the mere 
instrument, and occasionally an unwilling 
one, in carrying out Morton’s policy. After 
consulting with Morton, Mar returned to 
Stirling to collect forces for the siege of 
Edinburgh Castle, which had been in the 
hands of the party of Mary since the death 
of the regent Moray. On the 14th of the fol- 
lowing month he arrived at Edinburgh with 
four thousand men, artillery being sent from 
Stirhug by sea. With this reinforcement he 
attempted to storm the castle, and made a 
breach in the walls, but afraid to carry it by 
assault retired upon Leith, and advised Mor- 
ton to write to Elizabeth for assistance. It 
was probably to gratify Elizabeth and induce 
her to coniplywitli these requests that, under 
tlie auspices of Mar, a convention was held 
at Leith in the following Januaiy at which 
episcopacy was established. For a similar rea- 
son, also, Mar unwillingly consented that 
Northumberland should be delivered up to 
Elizabeth onpayment of 2,000^. to SirWiliam 
Douglas [q. v.] nominally for his maintenance 
in Lochleven. Still Elizabeth hesitated to 
commit herself, and as she blamed him for 
standing to too hard terms with them (Eliza- 
beth to the Earl of Mar, 4 July), he at last, 
^ for reverence of her maj esty ’ (Mar to Burgh- 
ley, 1 Aug.), agreed on 30 July to an ^ absti- 
nence’ for two months (^Abstinence,’ im- 
printed at Edinburgh by Thomas Bassandyne, 
rexnanted in Caluerwood, iii. 215--1G). 
On 22 Sept. Mar came to Leith to conduct 
negotiations, but no agreement was arrived 
at, and after the duration of the abstinence 
had been extended for eight days, a continu- 
ance was proclaimed on 8 Oct. till 6 Dec. 
{ih. iii. 226). Mar had emjfioyed Sir James 
Melville to sound the holders of the castle as 
to their desire for peace, the words of Mar, 
as quoted by Melville, being to show them 
'not as fra me, that ye vnderstand that I 
oersaue, albeit oner lait, how that we ar all 
-ed opon the yce, and that all gud Scottis- 
men wald fayn agre and satle the estait ’ 
{Memoirs, 247). So highly satisfied, appa- 
rently, was Mar with Melville’s report, that 
he agreed to call a meeting of the lords to 
persuade them to come to an agreement. 
' Meantime,’ adds Melville, ' vntill the ap- 
ponted consaill day he past to Dallceith, 
where he was will traited and banketed 
with my lord Mortoun ’ {ih. 248). It was at 
Dalkeith that, on 9 Oct., took place in Mor- 
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ton’s bodcliainber tlio roraarkable conference 
between Morton, Mar, and Killi^rew, when 
the latter niado tlio proposal on behalf of 
Elizabctli for the delivering' up of Mary to 
her enemies in Scotland with a view to her 
execution (Cecil to Leicester, 9 Oct.) Killi- 
grew reported that he found the regent ^ more 
< 3 old ’ than, Morton, hut that ho yet seemed 
^ glad and desirous to have it come to pass ’ 
(Killigrcw to Burghley,9 Oct.) Immediately 
after tins conferoTice Mar retired to Stirling, 
and Ki liigre w ibllowed him there on the 16th. 
Writing IVoni Stirling on the 19th, Killigrew 
rc])orts : M perceive the regent’s iirst coldness 
grew rathe)' for want of skill how to compass 
,so groat a matter than for lack of good will 
to execute the same.’ Sliortly after the ambas- 
sador’s interview the regent was seized with 
avioleut sickness, of wliitdi he died on 29 Oct. 
1572. -His illness was attributed by many 
to a disagi'oemcut with Morton in regard to 
the surrender of the castle (MEivtLLii], Me~ 
QUoin, 210; Jlllstonp, of James Soxt, 120). 
Bcfuig ti ‘ man of meilc a,u(l liumayno nature, 
inclyuit to all kynd of cpiyetuess and mo- 
destio,’ says the author of the ‘ Historie of 
James Se.xt,’ he, oti account of Morton’s re- 
fiisid to come to terms with those in the 
€astle, ^ decreitlfit na langer to roniayne in 
Edinburg]), and lilniriJore depairtit to Ster- 
ling, wluire for greif of mynd he deit.’ Mar 
Inici uudeid)iodly deeper causes for agitation, 
if not g)'ief, tlian was suspected by those out- 
side the secret conference. 

Mar, in lus dillicult position as keeper of 
the yoiDig king, succeeded in winning the 
]ros])ect of botli psirties. Tlio fact that his 
abilities wei'Ci not of the highest order rather 
fitted him than otherwise for this position. 
As regmit ho was, however, merely the tool 
of Morton; for though actuated always in the 
discluirge of liis luiblic duties by a high sense 
of honour, ho luid neither the .force of cha- 
racter nor the ])owor of initiative to enable 
him to c.arry out an independent policy in 
•dillicult cii'cumstiancos. His wife, Annabella 
Murray, described by Knox as a ‘very Jesa- 
bell,’ on her husbaixcl’s death remained along 
with Alexjindor Erskine in charge of the 
young king. She was, says Sir James Mel- 
ville, ‘wyse and schairp, and held the king 
m grot aw’ (^Memoirs, 262). King James 
was so sensible of the services she had ren- 
dered him that ho placed the young Prince 
II onry under her charge (B tec 1 r. Life of Prince 
Jlenrij, 11 ). In 1599 she is described as 
'^haveng hir body waist and exteniiatit by 
liir former service ’ (Jfey. Priinj Council Scot 
vi. 18), but she survived at least to 1002 (ib. 
727). They had one son, John [q. v.], who 
succeeded to the earldom, and a daughter, 


Mary, who hecame Countess of Angus. Mar’s 

wilhs printed in ‘ Notes and Queries, Mth ser. 
Via. 321-4, 

[Reg. Privy Council of Scotland ; State Papers 
Elizabeth ; Reports of Hist, 
mbb. Ooiminssion,ii. hi. and v., passim; Hnox’s 
Works; Calderwood’s Hist, of the Kirk of 
Scotland Keith’s Hist, of Scotland; Spotis- 
woods Hist, of the Chnreh of Scotland; Sir 
James Melville sMenioirs; Richard BannatTne’s 
Memorials^ Hist, of Janies Sext ; Herries's Hist, 
of the Reign of Marie ; Sadler Stale Paps)^ ; 
Stevenson's Illustrations of the Reign of Queen 
Mary , Buchanan s Hist, of Scotland ; Bouslas’s 
Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 211-12 ; the “Earl 
of Crawford’s Earldom of Mar in Sunshine and 
Shade, 2 vols. 1882; the histories of Tytler, 
Hill Burton, and Fronde.] T. F. H. 

EHSKIKE, JOHN (1509-1591), of Bun, 
Scottish reformer, was descended from a 
branch of the family of Erskme of Erskine, 
afterwards earls of "Mar, the earliest of the 
Bun branch being Sir Thomas Erskme, who 
had a charter of that barony from Ro- 
bert II, dated 8 Nov. 1376. The reformer 
was the son of Sir John Erskme, fifth laird of 
Bun, by his wife, Margaret Rnthven, countess 
dowager of Buchan, and vras born in 1509. 
Four of his near relatives — ^his grandfather, 
father, granduncle, and uncle — were slain at 
Flodden in 1513. The wills and inventories 
of the grandfather and father (‘ Bun Papers’' 
in Spalding Cluh Miscellany, iv. 10-10) prove 
that the family was exceptionaUy wealthy. 
His uncle, Sir Thomas Erskme of Brechin, se- 
cretary to J ames Y, now became his guardian, 
and was specially careful to give him a good 
education. Bowick, in his ‘Life of John 
Erskine,’ states that he was educated at King’ s 
College, Aberdeen. M‘Crie, in his ‘Life of 
MMville,’ wrongly interpreting a passage in 
James Melville’s ‘ Biary,’ states that Richard 
ilelville, eldest brother of Andrew Melville, 
in the capacity of tutor accompanied Erskine 
to Wittemberg, where they studied under 
Melanchthon ; but this Erskine is only de- 
scribed as ‘ Erskine, apperand of Bun," 
and as a matter of fact Richard Melville was 
more than twelve years the junior of John 
Erskine, having been bom in 1522. In 1530 
or 1531 Erskme, probably accidentally, was 
the cause of the death of Sir Y^illiam Froster, 
a priest, in the bell tower of Montrose (In- 
strument of Sir TViUiamFroster s assythment, 
5 Feb. 1530-1, in Spalding CM Miscellany^ 
iv. 27-8). This may have been the reason of 
his going abroad, where ^he is supposed to 
have studied at a university. On his return 
he brought with him a French gentleman, 
Petrus de lilarsiliers, whom he established 
at Montrose to teach Greek, ‘nocht heard of 
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before ’ in Scotland (James Meltiile, Diary 
31), a step wbicli bad no inconsiderable re- 
sults in hastening the Eeforniation. Erom 
the Erencbman Andi’ew Melville obtained 
sufficient knowledge of the language to enable 
bim when be went to St. Andrews to study 
Aristotle in tbe original, ^ qubilk his maisters 
understood nocbt’ {ib.)', in this way also 
George Wisbart acquired the knowledge of 
Greek which enabled him to teach tbe Greek 
New Testament in Montrose ; and David Stra- 
toun of Laurieston, who suffered at tbe stake 
in 1534, was probably taught by tbe same 
master, for it was when reading tbe New 
Testament with Erskine that he chanced on 
tbe words which made him resolve never to 
deny tbe truth ^ for fear of death or bodily 
pain’ (Caleeewooe, Hist. i. 107). 

Soon after his return from abroad Erskine 
married Elizabeth Lindsay, daughter of tbe 
Earl of Crawford (Precept of Sasineby David, 
earl of Crawford, 20 Oct. 1535, Spalding Club 
Miscellany, iv. 29). In 1537 he, along with 
bis son John and other relatives, obtained a 
license from tbe king to travel in Erance, 
Italy, ^ or any uther beyond se,’ for tbe space 
of three years {ib. 30), and in 1542 he ob- 
tained a similar license for two years (?5.43). 
His first wife died 29 July 1538, and his mar- 
riage to Barbara de Behle took place possibly 
when abroad, but at any rate previous to vSep- 
tember 1543. A letter of Cardinal Beaton 
to Erskine, 25 Oct. 1544 {ib. 45-6), asking 
him to meet him at St. Andrews that they 
might journey together to the meeting of the 
estates at Edinburgh, at which tbe treaties 
with England were annulled, was probably 
dictated by his doubts as to Erskine’s senti- 
ments towards these proposals. There is no 
evidence whether Erskine kept the appoint- 
ment; but as the special friend of Wisbart 
and other reformers, it cannot be supposed 
that he was quite cordial in his support of 
Beaton. Before Wishart set out on his fatal 
journey to Edinburgh in the following year, 
]ie visited Montrose, and it was ^ sore against 
the judgement of the laird of Dun’ (Kmoa, 
IFbr^ji. 132) that he ^ entered in his journey.’ 
Undoubtedly, however, Erskine, as his whole 
career bears witness, was less extreme in his 
views than the ecclesiastics among the re- 
formers, and less obnoxious to tbe catholics, 
while his wealth and his influence rendered 
it imprudent to interfere with him. When, 
after the assassination of Beaton in 154G, the 
queen dowager in 1647 was deserted by many 
of the nobility, who combined with the Eng- 
lish against her, Erskine gave her valuable 
support. In the capacity of constable of Mont- 
rose he repelled an attempt of the English 
to land at the town, and received from the 


queen regent her hearty thanks for his ^ glide 
service done onto our derx'est daughter your 
souerane and hir aiictoryte’ {Spaldiyig Club 
Miscellany, iv. 48). Some time afterwards 
the occupation of the fort, or Constable Hill, 
of Montrose by the French under Captain 
Beauschattel caused him some uneasiness,, 
for on 29 Aug. 1549 the queen regent wrote 
to assure him that this was not to be re- 
garded as in any way superseding his autho- 
rity {ib. 51). 

Erskine was one of the first to attend the. 
private exhortations of Knox after his arrival 
in Scotland in the autumn of 1555 (Kmox,. 
Works, i. 246). It was while at supper at 
the laird of Dun’s lodgings that Knox per- 
suaded some of his principal followers oj)enly 
to discountenance the mass {ib. 249). Shortly 
afterwards he brought Knox to his house at 
Dun, where Knox remained a month, the 
principal gentry of the district being invited 
to meet him (ib.) Tbe name of Erskine of 
Dun stands fourth among the signatures to- 
the first bond of the Scottish reformers, 3 Dec. 
1557, inviting Knox to return from Geneva. 
{ib. 273). On the 14th of the same month 
he was appointed one of the commissioners 
to witness the marriage of the young queen 
Mary with the dauphin of France, and arrange 
its conditions, representing, along with James 
Stuart, afterwards Earl of Moray, the views of 
the reforming party (Caedeewood, History^ 
i. 330). After his return he was chosen an 
elder, and along with other zealous laymen 
began to address the meetings held for prayer 
and the reading of the scriptures (Kmox, 
i. 300). When the reformed preachers were 
summoned to appear before the queen regent 
at Stirling on 10 May 1559, for refusing to 
attend the mass, they prudently determined 
to send Erskine of Dun — described by Knox 
as a ^ man most gentill of nature, and most 
addict to please hir in all things not re- 
pugnant to God’ — to confer with her on the 
matter. On tbe faith of her apparently con- 
ciliatory attitude Erskine advised them that, 
they need not appear, but when they failed 
to do so, she made this an excuse for putting 
them to the horn, whereupon, fearing impri- 
sonment, he withdrew, and came to the re- 
formers assembled at Perth. His representa- 
tion to them regarding what Knox calls lier 
^ craft and falsehood ’ was, according to the 
same authority, the real cause of the outbreak 
of indignation among the multitude, which 
found vent in the destruction of the monas- 
teries of the town. Subsequently he was one 
of the principals in the negotiations which 
led to a cessation of hostilities. When the 
queen regent soon afterwards broke her agree- 
ment with them, he attended tbe meeting of 
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the leadinp^ rerormera summoned for 4 dime 
at St. Andrews to ' concurre in the work of 
the reformation.’ lie also sig’ned the act of 
23 Oct. 1559 suspending her from the re- 
gency, and he siihscribed the instructions to 
the commisvsioners that wont to Berwick in 
February 16()0 to form a contract with Eliza- 
beth. In J Illy following he accepted an office 
which Identitied him for the rest of his life 
with the reformed church of Scotland as 
ooinpletoly as if he had been an ecclesiastic. 
AVhen the a,ss(imhly decided to appoint super- 
intendents for the different districts of Scot- 
hind, it followed almost as a matter of course 
that- h(i, though a layman, should be appointed 
•su])(n'intendent for Angus and Mearns (ib. ii. 
303). 

Ihvskine was the only person present at 
Knox’s stormy i nterview Avith Queen Mary. 
Ma,ry, exasperated beyond endurance by the 
torse cleTuinciatious of Knox, gaA^e Avay to a 
paroxysm of ])assion. Erskine was neA’er ad- 
dicted to strong language, and probably re- 
cognised that Ivnox had blundered in his 
diplomacy as wtdl as violated good manners. 
At any rate heatf iunpted to take the sling out 
of Knox’s rmnonstirances by 'many pleasing 
wordis of hir boaiitie, of hir excellence, and 
lioAv that all tlu', princes of Europe wold be 
glaid to soak lur iiivouris’ {ib. ii. 388). Knox 
nn concernedly adds that the only ' effect of 
this was to ca-st oil on the flaming fire,’ but at 
•all events it diverted her anger from Erskine, 
and in all probability, but for his considerate 
persuasions wlum ho remained with her in the 
cabiiHvt afd'-r Knox was dismissed, she would 
have been content with nothing less than 
In-iuging the matter before the lords of the 
articles. 1 ndeed, the compliments of the laird 
of Dun, Avluvn Mary’s piride had been so ruth- 
lessly wounded, seem really to have left a 
very favourable impression of him ; for when 
at the conlercnco held with the lords at Perth 
in May 15(15, in reference to the marriage 
wdlh liarnley, she expressed her willingness 
to hear public preaching 'out of the mouth 
of such as pleased’ her, thereby plainly in- 
tending to exclude Knox, she mentioned that 
above all otluu’S ' she would gladly hear the 
'Superintendent of Angus, for he was a mild 
and SAveet-natured man, Avith true honesty 
and uprightness’ (i?;. 482). Erskine’s rare 
union of steadfastness to his convictions with 
a conciliatory manner gained him at this 
time a peculiar infiuence among the reform- 
ing party. Many of the nobility of the party 
were not primarily actuated by ecclesiastical 
or even religious motives, and Erskine forined 
in a great measure the bond of connection 
betAveen them and the ' congregation.’ It 
was probably chiefly on this account that, 


thoiigh a layman, he was chosen moderator 
01 the general assembly which met at Edin- 
oipgh 25 Dec, lo64^ and of the three assem- 
Wies succeeding tte marriage of Harr- rvitli 
Darnley, Tiz. 25 Dec. 1665, 25 June" 1566, 
and ^5 Dec, lo66. In 1564 he elected 
also proA'ost of Montrose. After the murder 
of Darnley he aided in the coronation of the 
young prince J ames at Stirlinsf, 29 July 1567, 
and along with the Earl of Morton took the 
oath on the prince s behalf to maintain the 
protestant rehgion (ib. vi. 556). In 1569, by 
command of the general assembly, he held a 
visitation at Aberdeen, and suspended the 
principal and several professors of King's 
College from their offices for adherence to 
popery (Calderwooi), ii. 492). On account 
of certain letters proclaimed by tbe regent in 
St. Andrews in November 1571, dismissing 
the collectors of the thirds of the benefices, 
Erskine on the 10th Avrote him a remonstrance 
in the form of a short dissertation on the re- 
spectwe proAunces of the civil and ecclesias- 
tical powers (printed in Oalbera^ooi, iii. 
156-62 ; BA^tNATTiTE, MemorialeSj 197-203; 
and WoDEOAV, Collectioiis, i. 36-41). Four 
days later he wrote him, in reference to a pro- 
posed convention at Leith, asserting that he 
saw no reason why he and others should 
attend a convention where their counsel would 
not be received (BAira'ATrxE, 203-4 ; M’oe- 
Bow, 43-4). To these two letters the regent 
replied on the 15th (Calbekwooe, iii. 162-5 ; 
BAitNATYNE, 205-6 ; Wodbow, 44-6) in such 
a concihatory manner, that Erskine was in- 
duced to use his influence in securing the 
attendance of the superintendents and others 
at the convention, which was finally fixed 
at Leith for 12 Jan. lYodrow asserts that 
Erskine agreed to the modified form of epi- 
scopacy then introduced, only under protesta- 
tion until better times ; but it is plain from 
his subsequent conduct that his objections to 
it were by no means so strong as those of the 
extreme presbji:erians. At the general as- 
sembly convened in the Tolbooth of Berth 
on the IGth of the folloAving August he 
was again chosen moderator (Caleeewooe, 
iii. 219), and his influence doubtless aided in 
preA’’enting an open breach between the two 
parties. As a token of his consent to the in- 
troduction of episcopacy, he intimated his 
desire, after the appointment of a bishop to 
St. Andrews, to be relieved of his duties of 
superintendent within that diocese, to be fol- 
lowed also with their cessation within the 
diocese of Bunkeld as soon as a bishop should 
be appointed there (ib. hi. 273). The new 
policy, however, met with so much resistance 
that it was never fully carried into effect, and 
Erskine retained his office of superintendent 
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to within a few years of liis death. In 1578 
he assisted in the compilation of the ‘ Second 
Book of Discipline/ and was appointed mode- 
rator at the conference of commissioners con- 
vened for this purpose on 22 Dec. in a 
chamber of Stirling Castle (id. iii. 433). On 
14 May of this year he was commanded by 
the king to recover Dedcastle, near Arbroath, 
from James Gray, son of Lord Gray, and his ac- 
complices (Spalding Club Miscellany^ iv. 60), 
and having done so to the satisfaction of the 
king, he was relieved of his trust on 1 Sept. 
1579 {Hcg. Privy Coimcil of Scotla7id, ui.211). 
At the parliament of the following November 
he was named one of the twenty-seven persons 
constituting the king’s council (ib. 234). A 
license from the king, with consent of the 
privy council, dated 25 Feb. 1584, to John 
Erskine to eat flesh during Lent, and as often 
as he pleases during the forbidden days, sup- 
plies an interesting proof of the survival of 
catholic customs in Scotland after the He- 
formation. Erskine gave his support to the 
claims made by the king in 1684 to exercise 
supremacy in ecclesiastical matters, and was 
induced to use hi s influence to get the ministers 
within his district to subscribe an obligation 
recognising the king’s jurisdiction, an inter- 
vention whose efiectiveness led Calderwood 
to assert that the laird of Dun ^was a pest 
then to the ministers in the north’ (History, 
iv. 351). 

Subsequently Erskine served on various 
commissions of the assembly, and he held 
the ofS.ce of superintendent at least as late as 
1589. He died either 12 March 1591 ( Johit- 
sTOJtB, on Scottish Martyrs) or 17 June 
-of that year (Obitis of the Lairdis and La- 
deis of Dune in Spalding Club Miscellany, 
iv. Ixxviii). MDrie, in his ' Life of Melville,’ 
gives the date 21 Oct. 1592, but this is founded 
on mistaking his will for that of his son John, 
who died at that date (ib.^ There is no record 
of any other of his children. He is described 
by Buchanan as ‘ homo doctus, et periiide 
;pms et humanus,’ and by Spotiswood as ^ a 
baron of good rank, wise, learned, liberal, 
and of singular courage, who for diverse re- 
semblances may well be said to have been 
another Ambrose.’ 

[BowieVsLife of Erskine ; Dun Papers in the 
Spalding Club Miscellany, vol. iy. ; Hist. MSS. 
Commiss^ion, 5th Eep. pt. i. App. 633-44; Wod- 
row’s Biog. Collections on the Lives of Ee- 
formers, Maitland Club Miscellany, vol. i. ; Ee- 
gister of the Privy Council of Scotland, vol. iii. ; 
Janaes Melville’s Diary; Eiehard Bannatyne’s 
Memoriales ; Diurnal of Oecurrents ; Enox’s 
Works; Histories of Calderwood, Spotiswood, 
and Keith ; M'Crie’s Lives of Knox and of Mel- 
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EHSKINE, JOHN, second or seventh 
Eakl ofMah in the Erskine line (1558-1634),. 
lord high treasurer of Scotland, only son of 
J ohn, first or sixth earl of Mar [q. v.], regent of 
Scotland, and Annahella, daughter of Sir "Wil- 
liam Murray of Tullibardine, was born in 1558. 
He Avas educated at Stirling Castle in com- 
pany with King James, who was seven years 
his junior, under George Buchanan. King 
JamescalledhimfamiliarlyMockyo’Sclaittis” 
(slates). ^ On 3 March 1572-3 he was served 
heir of his father ‘ in toto et integro comi- 
tatii de Mar,’ his uncle. Sir Alexander Erskine 
of Gogar, being appointed guardian of his 
estate and keeper of Stirling Castle during 
his minority. Soon after he came of age he 
was persuaded hy the Earl of Morton, then 
in forced retirement at Lochlevon, to assert 
his claim to the government of Stirling Castle 
and the guardianship of the king. Morton 
agreed to support his claim on condition that 
he should permit Morton to resume his as- 
cendency over the king. He returned te 
Stirling Castle, and early on the morning of 
26 April 1578 called for the keys of the 
castle, on the pretence that he intended to 
hunt. His uncle, bringing the keys, was im- 
mediately seized hy the young earl’s confe- 
derates and pushed unceremoniously outside 
the gates. Those of the lords opposed te 
Morton who were at Edinburgh rode in great 
haste to Stirling to prevent if possible any 
further development of the supposed plot;, 
but Mar politely declined to permit more than 
one of them to enter the castle at one time. 
They 'were therefore constrained to agree that 
Mar should he left in charge of the king till 
the meeting of parliament, he undertaking 
to find four earls as cautioners for his fidelity 
(Caideewoou, Hist. iii. 408). Soon after- 
wards Morton obtained admission to the 
castle, and made arrangements for the per- 
petuation of his owui influence. At a con- 
vention of the nobility favourable to Morton,, 
held at Stirling, it was agreed to change the 
place of meeting of the ensuing parliament 
from Edinburgh to Stirling. The lords of 
the ^ secret council ’ also issued from Stirling 
on 6 July a proclamation concerning certain 
sinister rumours in regard to their purposes 
in the approaching parliament, and especially 
a denial of the rumour that the king was de- 
tained at Stirling against his will ( lieg. Privy 
Council of Scot la7id, in. 3-4). At the open- 
ing of the parliament on 15 July Mar bore? 
the sword, and was nominally confirmed in 
his guardianship of the castle and the king,, 
but it was agreed that four of the new council 
should always he in attendance on the king 
(Caxbeewood, iii. 417). The lords of the? 
opposite faction then assembled a force to* 
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make good llieir demands tliat Morton sliould 
letire to liis ‘ own dwelling-place/ and that 
the kltig sliould ke delivered to Alexander 
Erskine to bo kept in the castle of Edinburgk 
{ih. 419), but tlirougb tlie interposition of 
Bowes, tlie Englisli ambassador, an agree- 
ment was arrived at, signed by tke young 
King Janies on 15 Aug., to tlie ellecttliat 
Mar vsliOLild remain in cliargo of tlie king at 
Stirling, a section of the rival faction being, 
however, added to tlie council (ih. 425). On 
6 March 1 578-0 ili was re-enacted by the 
council that none should repair armed within 
the casthi of Sllrling whilct lie king was there. 
Mar being authorisod to apprehend all such 
persons (AVy. lYuy (Joimoll Scot ili. 105). 
On the l ()th an act was iiasscd exonerating 
him and his family for their care of the king 
in the past., and making arrangements for 
attendance on the king during excursions 
(ih. 112-1 4). In A])ril Mar gave al3anquet 
to the king and noliility in token of general 
reconciliation (Ilii^ forte of James 174), 
but the edect of it was sadly^ frustrated by 
the sudden death of Atholl after his return 
from the bamjiiet, the general suspicion aris- 
ing that bo ]ia,d died fi’oni poison. In view 
of the aiiproacliing departure of the king from 
Stirling (lastle, hiar,oii 8 Aug. 1579, received 
an attestation that ho and his family had in 
all poinl.s ])er formed theif duty in Iiis tute- 
lage and in the keeping of the castle (ih. 200). 
Willi other nobles he accompanied the king 
in his journi^y from, Stirling to Holyrood on 
29 ami 30 Sept, (Oatj).I')EWO()I), hi. 457). In 
April 1580, word having bccti brought to the 
king while 011 a hunthig expedition that 
Morton intended to carry him to Dalkeith, 
ho galloiied back to Stirling Castle (Arring- 
ton to Burghh'y, 4 Anril 1580). Shortly 
after hisn'iurn thitlicr Mar was informed of 
a plot of Lennox, to wbicli Sir Alexander 
Erskine was allirmed to bo privy, to invade 
the royal apartments aud carry oif the king- 
to Dumbarton. The 10th of Ajuil was said 
to be the night Jixod on, hut Mar stationed 
soldiers without and within the royal apart- 
ments, aud in thomorniugrefused admittance 
to the siisiicctcd nobles (Arrington to Burgh- 
ley, 10 April 15H0). Mar, having been 
supposed to bo concerned in the former plot, 
presented on 20 April a supplication to the 
council, ])rotcstiug that he had never per- 
suaded or pressed the king in regard to re- 
sidonco or anything else beyond his_ own 
goodwill, but had always besought him to 
follow the advice pf his counci.., and more 
particularly that his removing to Edinburgh 
and retiring from Edinburgh ' was by ‘'^-dvice 
of his coimsale and na instigation of the 
earl or Ms.’ To the truth of this declaration 


Janies testified 'in the faith and word of a 
king, ^and it was confirmed by an act of the 
hi. 282). Mar remained true 
to Mortonyn the midst of the intrigues bv 
which his influence was now threatened, and, 
after Morton’s sudden apprehension on ilie- 
charge of being concerned in I}amlev’'s mur- 
der, assisted the Earl of Angus in arran^iiiit^ 
with Ptandolph, the English ambassador, a 
plot against Lennox. The hesitating atti- 
tude ot Elizabeth when the time for action 
arrived induced Mar to abandon it, and to 
come to an understanding with Lennox 1 see 
narrative of Bandolph’s negotiation in Scot- 
land, printed in appendix to Tytlee’s Hist, 
of Scot.^ On this account, as well as probably 
also from the respect entertained for hiin by 
the king, he escaped the sentence of forfeiture 
passed against the other nobles who had sup- 
ported Morton, but nevertheless Lennox re- 
fused any alliance with him, and he was ex- 
cluded from the counsels of the Hng. In 
August 1582 a rumour, whether true ox false, 
arose that Lennox intended to commit to ward 
Mar and other protestant lords, and ‘ also af- 
terwards to hasten the death of the principals 
of them, on the charge of a conspiracy against 
the king andhimseE’ (Bowes to Walsingham, 
15 Aug. 1582, inBowES, Correspondence, 177). 
The rumour hastened if it did not occasion 
the execution of the conspiracy. By the 'raid 
of Euthven ’ on 15 Aug. Mar, Gowrie, pd 
others, either through force or persuasion, 
brought the kmg from Perth to Euthven 
Castle, and removed him from the influence 
of L ennox and Arran. Learning that Arran, 
who was at Kinneil, intended to attempt 
the rescue of the king, Mar, with sixty horse, 
set out to intercept him at Eiiiross (Mor- 
siE, Memoirs, 37 j Caldeewood, ili. 637). 
Arran sent the bulk of his men under the 
command of his brother, Colonel M illiam 
Stewart, and with the utmost haste, accom- 
panied by only two attendants, proceeded by 
a near route to Euthven, but his followers 
were attacked from an ambush by Mar and 
Sir William Douglas and completely routed, 
while Arran, as soon as he arrived at Euth- 
ven to demand an audience of the Mug, was 
apprehended. On 30 Aug. the km^ was 
brought from Perthto Mar s castleat Dtirlmg, 
having previously been induced^ to make _ a 
declaration that he was not hemg ® ^ 

captivity (Oaiderwood, iii. ^). 



a bond lu „ 

abuses aud enormities of the commonweal^ 

should be redressed ’ ^ 

at a convention of estates held at 
in presence of the Kng, the raid of ^li- 
ven’ was declared to he ‘ gude, aufauld, txew. 
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tliankfull, and necessar service to liis Hienes/ 
and complete exoneration was given by name 
to the Earl of Mar, the Earl of Gowrie, and 
the Earl of Glencairn Frivy Council of 
Scotland^ iii. 519). On 20 May the king, 
attended by the Earl of Mar and others, set 
out on a ‘progress,’ and while at Falkland 
he, with the aid of Colonel Stewart, with- 
drew suddenly to St. Andrews, and took 
refuge in the castle. The Duke of Lennox 
having died in the previous month, Arran 
now regulated alone the counsels of the king. 
On 22 Aug. Mar arrived at court, and through 
the mediation of Argyll was at first favour- 
ably received (Bowes, Correspondence^ Sur- 
tees Society, p. 560). Argyll was, however, 
unsuccessful in reconciling him with Arran, 
and on the 27th he was committed to the 
custody of Argyll till he should leave the 
country (Caldekwood, iii. 724). Having 
been persuaded by Argyll to deliverup Stirling 
Castle, he retired with him into Argyllshire 
(Bowes, Correspondence^ 568). The keeping 
of the castle was then given by the king to 
Arran, who was also appointed provost of 
Stirling (Caleerwood, iii. 731). Mar hoped 
that the storm would blow over, but in the 
beginning of September he was warned to 
depart also from Argyll (Bowes, 577), and 
on 31 Jan. 1683-4 he was banished from Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland on pain of treason 
(fReg. Privy Council Scot. iii. 626). Either 
before or immediately after this he had crossed 
over to Ireland (Oalderwooe, iv. 21), and 
Angus O’Neill was charged to make him and 
the Master of Glammis depart from Carrick- 
fergus (ih. 24). O’Neill declined, and shortly 
afterwards Mar was in Scotland endeavour- 
ing with other protestant lords to put into 
execution a new conspiracy. Whispers of 
the plot having reached Arran, all persons, 
servants, dependents, or tenants of Mar were 
on 29 March commanded to leave Edinburgh 
within three hours {Peg. Privy Council Scot. 
iii. 644 ; Calderwooe, iv. 20). It was not, 
however, at Edinburgh that Mar designed 
to strike. In these plots and counterplots 
a form of legality was always observed, and 
Mar therefore determined to begin by captur- 
ing the castle of Stirling, to which his legal 
claims were more than plausible. This he 
effected on 17 April (Caleeewooe, iv. 25). 
Stirling was to have been made the rendez- 
vous of the protestant nobles, but on 13 April 
Gowrie was captured by Colonel Stewart 
at Dundee. Mar therefore, on the approach 
of the king against Stirling with a large 
force, left the castle in haste and again fled 
the country (Sir Jambs Mblviilb, Memoirs, 
326; Calbbewoob, vi. 32). Thereupon a 
proclamation was made for the capture of 


him and his confederates dead or alive (Peg. 
Privy Council Scot. iii. 659), hut they made 
their way across the border to Berwick (Cal. 
State Papers, Scot. Ser. i. 470). There they 
received a letter from Walsingham, inform- 
ing them of Elizabeth’s intention to provide 
for their safety and to use the best means she 
could for their restoration to the king’s favour 
(ih.) James endeavoured to persuade her to 
deliver them up, but she soundly rated him 
for having such dangerous and wicked in- 
struments as Arran about him (ib. 472). 
Having arrived at Newcastle, Angus, Mar, 
and Glammis drew up instructions to Colvile 
to lay their case before the queen (ib. 473), 
and Elizabeth sent William Davison to Edin- 
burgh on a special embassy on their behalf 
(ib.), who, however, found James vehemently 
opposed to come to any agreement with them. 
At the meeting of parliament in August both 
Mar and his countess, Agnes Drummond, were 
forfaulted (Calderwooe, iv. 198). Thereafter 
Elizabeth opened negotiations with Arran, 
whose professions of goodwill so far pre- 
vailed as to make her discourage a proposed 
enterprise of the exiled lords against his au- 
thority. Accordingly on 22 Dec. 1584 she 
informed them that she had consented to the 
king of Scotland’s request for tlieir removal 
from the frontiers of the kingdom (Cal. State 
Papers, Scot. Ser. i. 491). After disobeying 
her repeated expostulations, they at last, on 
2 Feb., reluctantly intimated compliance, and 
removing from Newcastle proceeded south- 
wards. At Norwich they learned that an 
accusation had been made against them of 
being concerned in a conspiracy against 
the Idng’s person {ih. 494), whereupon they 
wi’ote on 10 March asking to be sent for 
to be tried immediately before the council. 
Elizabeth, anxious at this time for a stricter 
league with James, instructed her ambassa- 
dor to advise the king that Angus, Mar, and 
Glammis might be tried for their alleged con- 
spiracy against his person by a parliament 
freely chosen (ib. 494). On 4 May she, how- 
ever, in reply to the ambassador, requesting 
delivery of them, expressed her conviction 
of their innocence (ib. 495), and on the 12th 
she sent Sir Philip Sydney to visit them at 
their lodgings at Westminster, ‘to assure 
them of her good aflection ’ (Calderwoob, iv. 
366). At last, finding that her attempts to 
‘disgrace’ Arran witii the king were vain, 
and that her negotiations for a league were 
making no real progress, she was induced to 
act on the advice of lEclward Wotton to Wal- 
singham (26 Aug. 1685, Cal. State Papers, 
Scot. Ser. i. 606), ‘to stay the league and let 
slip the lords, who will be able to take 
Arran and seize on the person of the king.’ 
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Encourag-ed^by Walsinghain, Mar and tlie 
lords t.hercdbro made tip their dillereiices 
with the Ilamiltons, and agreed on a joint 
invasion of Scotland. ^Powards the eiid of 
October, Avith hllizabeth’s iiermission, they 
took their dejtaiiure IVoni Westminster, after 
Oi verie earnest tixercise of hniniliation ’ 
(OAkDEKWooD, iv. ;ksi ). On 1 Nov., having 
received, aftin- entin-iug Scotland, large ac- 
cessions of nohles, liarous, and gentlemen, 
Avil.li their de])end(oits, they pitched their 
tents at St. N in Ian’s Ohapel, within a mile of 
Stirling, thihr tntal, forces numbering about 
t,en thousa/nd ('//>>. ilHO). On learning tlieir 
a])])roaeh, Arran imnnaruitoly fled IVom the 
casi;h‘, and the king, after* making prepara- 
tions for res is tan cn, on seciond thonghts came 
to l.orms Avitli them, and on their entrance 
gav(^ them a exordial Avelcoine (id. 3f)2). The 
•casthi was then rivsiore-d to Mar, who by act 
of parlinnumt, 10 J)(Kk 1585, was declared a 
niioulx'.i; of the iirivy council, his honours and 
esl.ates Ixmig also n‘, stored. By the general 
assimibly of 1588 h(', was appointed one of a 
conmiission In induce the king to devise me- 
thods for 'purging the hind of pa])ists’ (ib. 
<550).^ .1 wn,H one^ of the nobles who received 
the king on his arrival with (iiicen Anne from 
Ikmmark, the Countijss of Mar lioldiug the 
iirst ])lace among tlie ladies appointed to re- 
C(M VO the (juixm (;ib. v. (51 ). Eor some time Mar, 
williSir William DouglasofLochleven, after- 
wards hhu’l of Morton, and the prior of Blan- 
tyr(^ exm’clsed the cli iefinlliience at court 
141)}, Mar hiring made griait master of the 
lious(4iol(l Aftin* tins forfailture of Both- 
well, in th(^ beginning of March, ho Avas also 
made governor of .Edinburgh Castle (ib. 160). 
As a, mark of iiis sjXKhal favour, James ar- 
ranged a marria,ge between Mar and Lady 
ihlary Stewa,rt, see.onil daughter of the Duke 
of Ijimnox, and in 159i^ ho ])aid a vdsit to 
liini and his young Avilb at Alloa (llistorie 
of Janm Ac.r/, p. iiOO). Eor a time also Mar 
belonged to tlm Jaction S])ceially favoured by 
the i|ueen; but Avdum, in 1505, siie Avished 
the removal of the young rriuco Henry, 
Avho Avas nnilor the charge of the Dowager 
'Count;esH of Mar (BlKUir, Life of Prince 
p. 7), from Stirling to Edinburgh 
Oa, stilts, 1,0 b(i under the cliargo of Buccleiich, 
M!ar declimal In acceih^ to her request (Cae- 
'nimwoon, aa 3()(}). II is refusal was approved 
of by the king, who on i34 July specially en- 
trusted I ho ]')rinco to Mar’s tuition by a Avar- 
ranti under his oAvn hand. When the king, 
9 Eeb. 159(>'-7, Avas besieged by a protestant 
mol) in the lT])per Tolbooth, ho sent for the 
assistance of Mar, AvhOj partly by remon- 
strances and pax'tly by promises, sufficiently 
quieted the agitation to enable the king to 


^ convention at 
nf ° Mar was chosen one 

c:i> councillors appointed to 

with the kng twice a week and aid him 

iLm I-'''''- He was in the 

tram of the king m Falkland Park on the day 

iron conspiracy, 5 Aug. 

_ G(j(), and, following at a distance, arrived 
in time to_ prevent its success (see ' Dis- 
course, prmted by order of the king, re- 
printed in pALDEEwooD, VI. 28-45). Essex 
m connection with his rebellion, asked Ein o- 
James to send up Mar, ostensibly as ambas- 
sador to Elizabeth, but so as to assist him in 
ms design. James consented, but Mar only 
ai rived in London in the hegnming of March, 
after Essex s execution. The instructions 
given him hy J ames after the execution pro- 
ceeded on the supposition that a rebellion 
against Elizabeth was a not impossible occur- 
rence (see 'Instructions ’printed in Cecil Cor- 
respondence, Camden Society, 1861, pp. 82- 
84); but Mar, having better information, 
undertook the responsibility of disregarding 
them. He conducted his negotiations with 
such skill as to be entirely successful in the 
object of his mission, Elizabeth at last 'mani- 
festing her mynd to him that the king sould 
be hir infallible successor’ (Sistorie of James 
8ext, 377), and he left the impression of 
being ' a courtly and well-advised gentleman’ 
(see State Papers, Dorn. Ser. 1601-3, p. 45). 
The success of this mission was gratefully 
acknowledged hy James both in words ani 
in continued coufidence and favours. Mar 
Avas one of the nobles who accompanied the 
king from Edinburgh, 6 April 1603, to take 
possession of the throne of England (Nichols, 
Progresses of James i, i. 61), hut returned 
after he arrived at York, on the news reach- 
ing him that the queen had gone to Stirling 
to bring the young prince to England. His 
instructions were to bring the queen vrith 
him, but she refused to travel without the 
prince, and, after further communications 
Avitli the king, the Duke of Lennox was sent 
with a commission on 19 May to transport 
both the queen and the prince, Mar not being 
included among the noblemen who were to 
attend on her (Caxdeewood, vi. 23p. 3Iar 
and the queen were, however, reconciled after 
her arrival at Windsor (Biech, Life qfPnnce 
Heni'y, p. 30). Mar was added to the English 
privy council, and in June 1603 received the 
order of the Garter. On 27 March 1604 he 
was created Lord Cardross, obtaining at the 
same time the barony of that name, vrith 
the power of assigning the barony and title 
to any of his heirs male, the purpose of this 
being, as stated in the grant, that he 'might 
be in a better condition to provide for his 
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younger sons by Lady Mary Stewart.’ In 
1606 lie returned to Scotland to assist at tlie 
trial of Jolin Welsh and five other ministers 
on a charge of treason. He was appointed a 
member of the court of high commission, 
erected in 1610 for the trial of ecclesiastical 
offences (Caldekwood, vii. 58). On the fall 
of the Earl of Somerset^Mar was in December 
1616 appointed lord 'high treasurer of Scot- 
land,' an office which he held till 1630. He 
died in his own house at Stirling 14 Dec. 
1634, and was buried at Alloa 7 April 1635. 
Mar devoted himself as far as possible to 
recover the heritage of his family, under the 
warrant to liis father, 5 May 1565. A narra- 
tive of the various lawsuits connected there- 
with, especially the great process for the 
recovery of Kildrummie from the Elphin- 
stones, 1624-6, is given in Crawford’s ‘ Earl- 
dom of Mar.’ He was twice married : first 
to Anna, second daughter of David, second 
lord Drummond, by whom he had a son 
John, who succeeded him in the earldom ; 
and secondly to Lady Mary Stewart, second 
daughter of Esme, duke of Lennox, by whom 
he had five sons and four daughters. The 
eldest of these sons, Sir James Erskine, 
married Mary Douglas, countess of Buchan 
in her own right) and was created Earl of 
Buchan [see Erskiite, James, sixth Earl of 
Bucham]. The second, Henry, received from 
his father the barony of Cardross, and was 
known as the first Lord Cardross. The third, 
Colonel the Hon. Sir Alexander Erskine, 
the hero of the old Scotch ballad ^Baloo, 
my boy,’ was blown up at Dunglas House, 
East Lothian, in 1640. The fourth, Hon. Sir 
Charles Erskine, was the ancestor of the 
Erskines of Alva, now represented by the 
Earls of Bosslyn. The youngest, William 
Erskine (d. 1685) [q.v.], became cupbearer to 
Charles II and master of the Charterhouse, 
London. All the four daughters were married 
to earls, viz. Mary, to WiUiam, earlMarischal, 
and again to Patrick, earl of Panmure : Anne, 
to John, earl of Bothes; Martha, to John, earl 
of Kinghorn ; and Catherine, to Thomas, earl 
of Haddingt on, who was blown up at D iinglas 
House along with her brother Alexander. 
This Earl of Mar built the castle of Braemar 
in 1628 (mst MSS. Comm. 6th Bep. 618). 

[Begister of the Privy Coinacil of Scotland ; 
State Papers, Beign of Elizabeth and James I ; 
Calderwood’s History of the Kirk of Scotland ; 
Moysie’s Memoirs (Bannatyne Club ) ; Historie of 
James Sext (ib.) ; Gray Papers (ib.) ; Sir James 
Melville’s Memoirs (ib.) ; Letters and State Papers 
during Keign of James VI (Abbotsford Club) ; 
Miscellaneous Papers relating to Mary Queen of 
Scots and James VI (Maitland Club) ; Bowes’s 
Correspondence (Snrtees Society) ; Cecil Corre- 


spondence (Camd. Society) ; Kicbols’s Progresses 
of James I; Birch’s Life of Prince Henry; Secret 
History of James I ; Spotiswood’s History of the 
Kirk of Scotland; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage 
(Wood), ii. 213-14 ; Craiifurd’s Officers of State, 
pp. 402-4 ; the Earl of Crawford’s Earldom of 
Mar in Sunshine and Shade (1882) ; the histories 
of Tytler, Hill Burton, and Eroudo.] T. E. H. 

EBSEIIHE, JOHN, sixth or eleventh 
Earl op Mar of the Erskine line (1075- 
1732), leader of the rebellion of 1715 in 
behalf of the Pretender, eldest son of Charles, 
tenth earl of Mar, by liis wife, Lady Mary 
Manle, daughter of the Earl of Panmure, was 
born at Alloa in February 1675. On account 
of the fines and sequestrations to which his 
gi'andfather had been subjected the eleventh 
Earl of Mar, on succeeding his father in 1689, 
found, in the words of the Master of Sinclair, 
that he had been left heir to ^ more debt than 
estate ’ (3Ie7noz/'Sy 59), and according to the 
same authority his endowments from hi& 
mother were of an equally questionable sort, 
the most noteworthy being the ^ hump he has 
got on his back, and his dissolute, malicious, 
meddling spirit’ (id.) It was almost in the 
character of a needy suppliant that he joined 
himself to the Duke of Queensberry and the 
court party, whose goodwill he deemed it 
advisable to secure, in view of his question- 
able proceedings towards his creditors. He 
took his oaths and seat on 8 Sept. 1696, and 
on 1 April following was sworn a privy 
councillor. Subsequently he was appointed 
to the command of a regiment of foot, and 
was invested with the order of the Thistle. 
He remained a devoted adherent of the court 
party till the fall of the Duke of Queens- 
berry in 1704, after which ho joined in 
opposing the tactics of the squadrone party, 
of which the Marquis of Tweeddale was the 
head, doing so, according to Lockhart, ^ with 
so much art and dissimulation that he gained 
the favour of all the tories, and was by many 
of them esteemed an honest man, and well 
inclined to the royal family ’ (Papers, i. 114). 
With the return of the Duke of Queensberry 
to power in 1705 the tactics of Mar again 
underwent a change, and determining at least 
to postpone any purposes he might have che- 
rished of advancing the cause of the Stuarts, 
he became, as before, one of the most exem- 
plary supporters of the court party. Of his 
willingness to promote the policy of Queens- 
berry he gave a sufficient pledge by under- 
taking to bring forward the motion for an act 
for the treaty of a union between Scotland and 
England in the parliament of this year, and 
he was constituted one of the commissioners 
for that purpose. In reward for such import- 
ant services he was, after the prorogation of 
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parliami'.titi, a])|)ohi.l(‘(l of staler foi* 

Bcolland, iu thn room of Man ui.s of 
AnTumdaU^j who ha.d nm,ni(oHl(‘(l a, (.ccidod 
lulco'warumoHH loward.s [)ni[josal. Ab ( Uis 
odico wan aholislu'd (dioc.l, \va,H {j,'Iv(vn to 

tlio acl) of union, Mar waw tluni upiiointtMl 
keeper of Hu^ si^'iiol-ja. ’peiisiou launf** also as- 
mo-nod him. _ was (diosim, i:i Koh. 1707, 
one od tho six! 0(01 n'presaailnJivi' ])e(vt’s of 
Scotland, and was ivH'liaded in 170(S, 1710, 
and 17J,0. In 170tS lu^ wius also na.nual a. 
pri vy CO u n (a 11 ( a*. !N 0 1 \v i I h s1 a,n d i 1 \ p; h i s (dlo r ( s 
in hrinpdnp’ ahoul t he union, he, IVoin inoiivos 
not if i.s proha.hh‘, mitindy pal-rioHc, Bpolu'. 
strotiply iti favour of the mol ion (d' jjord 
Findlater in 170*1 for its nipoal. Thii fact/ 
that in 1710 lu^ marriml an his s(a*otid wife 
Lady hhavnei^s Iht'rn'poiul:, s('(a)n(l (huip'ht('r 
of the Dulft^ of Kinp'slon, and sisha’ of La, dy 
Mary Worth', y Mold ap;u, has hei'u n'parded 
as an evidi'ue.e of hisilesin' to strenpilien his 
position with t he whip's ; lint as on L'l Si'iit. 
of this yiMir In^ n,ecop(,e(l the ollien of smu-e- 
taxy of state uiuh'r the torii's, Ids inarriapi^ 
04 inn(d;he Odien as itulie.nliup more llian that 
ho was ri'ady (,o p'o over to (he whips should 
it again fall lo (heir lot. lo la^ in ])nwer, ■> It 
cannot he, doulilnd lhati wilh, the tories lie 
looloal forward to tho diailh of Anno as 
alliirding a,n opportunity for tho reinstate- 
ment of tho {'xiled dynasty; hut llu^m^ de- 
signs iK'iiig hadli'd hy llu*, ]>roni])t a,(d,ion of 
Argyll a;n(l Homersid;, Mar graenfiilly liowod 
to the Inevitahh', ainl resolved (.0 place liim- 
sehf as entfirely at the smwdeiuif KingCleorgo 
as if no tlmught.s of a.nothm* siuamssor to 
the throne had evm* erossed Ills mind. "Ifo 
wrot(^ a leliter (0 (he king, dated lit) Aug., 
in which, after re<’-oun( ing (lie services ren- 
dered no (, only hy himself to tho protesiant 
snccession, Imi hy his aiuu'stiors In the a,nees- 
tors of ,l\ing( h'orge ^ for a greal. I rucli of y(au'S,’ 
he addl'd, ‘ yoiir ma.ji'sly shall eve.r find me as 
laltliful and dutilui n, suhjoet and Hinvamt as 
eyer anyof my family luivi! lK,!en to the crown, 
eras Thaveheon t,oinyhitemi.sla’esH theipieen’ 
(Ijctti'r, nrinled wilJi, Ahme AVW/rmAw on 
my J4<mi^ mihmiiteiit (Hymhwf<) hy Iticliard 
K^teeh^, 1717), and freipiently reprinted). In 
addillon to Hcmling to iihe king tins yannt- 
ingly loyal oiler of Ids serviia's Mar made it 
laiown that lie had received a document 
signed hy a, largo nuiuherof the most jiower- 
ful highland cliiels, in which, they desired him 
to assure t he government of ‘ tlieir loyalty to 
lus sacred majjesty Iving Ooorgcf Lockhart 
of Car,nwat/h.,'wlu) had abundant o])portuni- 
tios of knowing Muir, states that his '^grreat 
talent lay inti le cunning management of his 
designs a, ml pirojccts, in winch, it was hard to 
find him out wlien he desired to he incoynito ; 


and thus ho showed himself to he a man of 
good sense but bad morals’ (P«y;er5, i, 114). 
lie was dismissed from office on 24 Sept., 
but; ho played tho part of the fawning cour- 
tier to the very last, and attended a levee at 
e.oiirt, the evening before his departure to^ 
Scotland to place himself at the head of the 
movemimt in behalf of the chevalieiv After 
h'aving tho court on the evening of 1 Aug. 
ho cluingod liis dress, and in the character of 
a, (Uimmoti workman went on board a ship at 
( Iravosond lielonging to John Spence, a Leith 
skip'pm', and after a passage of about five day& 
landi'.d at Elie in File (Deposition of the Earl 
of Max’s valet, in Original Letters, p. 17). 
’ll 10 Master of Sinclair slates that he had in- 
formation of the earl’s landing the day after- 
wards from the Master of Grange (Memoirs, 
10). From Elie Mar went to the house of 
lk,3thuuo of Dalfour, near Markinch (ih.), 
whore a mooting was held of the friends of the 
(aiUHO. On 17 Aug. he passed the Tay with 
fortyhorsc, and, on his journey northwards te 
his ibrtalico at Kildrummy iu the Braes of 
Mar, issued an invitation to those noblemen 
and chieis on whom he could rely to attend 
a nu'.i'liiug on the 27tli at Ahoyne, ostensibly 
for tho sport of hunting the deer in accordance- 
with, a custom ' among the lords and chiefs of 
.families in the highlands’ (Fatten'). Those 
who responded to tho invitation numbered 
about eight hundred, representing, with the 
c.xce]>tion of Argyll, the most influential 
nobles of the highlands, as well as several 
lowland nobles and gentlemen. Themeeting 
was addressed by Mar in a speech the clever- 
lusBS of which is sufficiently attested by its 
('.ntiro success. He frankly confessed that 
he had committed a great blunder in sup- 
])orting tho union, but stated that his eye& 
wore tiow open to the fact that hy it their 
‘ ancient liberties were delivered up into the 
hands of the English, whose power to enslave 
tlicm. further was too great, and their design 
to do it daily visible ’ (Fatten). By the war- 
like clans his proposal was received with ac- 
chimation, and, after a more private meeting 
heldonS Sept., arrangements were completed 
for putting the design into immediate execu- 
tion. Having set up the standard of the 
chevalier on 6 Sept, at Braemar, on a rocky 
cminenco overlooking the Clnny, and pro- 
claimed James VIII king of Scotland, Eng- 
land, France, and Ireland, Mar began hi& 
march southwards. On the 9th he issued a 
declaration, in which he announced that the- 
chevalier had ^ been pleased to instruct me- 
with the direction of his afiairs and the com- 
mand of the forces in this his ancient king- 
dom of Scotland’ (Collection of Original 
Letters, p. 16). Accompanied by some neigh- 
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l)oiirmg cliiefs and their followers, he pro- 
ceeded by the Spittal of Glenshie to Kirk- 
michael, the other chiefs meanwhile having 
separated to raise their followers. It would 
appear that among the persons least disposed 
to risk themselves in an enterprise under the 
leadership of Mar were his own tenants and 
dependents, for in a letter on 9 Sept, to John 
JForbes, his bailie at Enldrummy, he thus 
hluntly addresses him: ‘Jocke, — Ye was in 
the right not to come with the 100 men ye 
sent up to Night, when I expected four times 
the Number,’ and he goes onto threaten that 
if they come not forth with their best arms ’ 
he will, ^ by all that’s sacred,’ burn everything 
that cannot be carried away, let his ^ own 
loss be what it will, that it may be an ex- 
ample to others ’ (published separately, re- 
published in JSo77ier$ Tracts, iv. 429, and in 
J?ATTE]v). After remaining four or five days 
at Ivirkmichael to wait for reinforcements, 
Mar resumed his southward movement, and 
when he reached Dunkeld his forces num- 
bered as many as two thousand (P attest). 
With these he advanced to Perth, which, in 
accordance with his instructions, had been 
seized on 16 Sept, by a party of two hundred 
horse under the command of John Hay, bro- 
ther of the Earl of Ehnnoul, who had thus 
succeeded in frustrating a similar design on 
the part of the Earl of Hothes in behalf of 
Edng George. Perth was now made the head- 
^juarters of the rebels, while Stirhng became 
the rendezvous of the supporters of the go- 
vernment. Perth was the key to the north, 
Just as Stirling was the key to the south. 
While Stirling remained in the hands of Ar- 
gyll there was a barrier between Mar and the 
friends of the chevalier in the south. Mar 
therefore hit upon the expedient of sending a 
■strong detachment across the Eirth of Forth 
h:om Fife to make a dash at Edinburgh. The 
plan w'as so recklessly rash that its success 
could only have been momentary, but it was 
nipped in the bud by the rapid ride of Argyll 
from Stirling with five hundred troops; and 
the rebels, after various uncertain movements, 
passed into England to share in the disaster at 
Preston. In concert wnth the movement from 
Fife, Mar made a feint of marching south- 
wards to dispute the passage at Stirling ; but 
though this caused the hasty return of Argyll 
thither, he had already frustrated the attempt 
on Edinburgh. On learning that Argyll had 
returned, Mar, after retreating to Auchter- 
arder, again fell back on Perth, where he re- 
Tnained for some time to levy money and 
afford opportunity for his forces to collect. 
While at Perth, besides sending a circular on 
"3 Oct. to the firiends of the cause inviting 
them to advance certain sums on loan, the 


amount of which he took care definitely to 
fix, he issued a series of orders for the collec- 
tion of a land cess, as well as contributions 
from the principal burghs. By these ex- 
pedients he w’as able, as he complacently 
announced to one of his officers, to place his 
forces ^ on a regular foot of pay at threeepence 
a day and three loaves, which is full as good 
as the pay of the soldiers at Stirling.’ The 
time spent by Mar in these elaborate prepara- 
tions may be said to have sealed the fate of 
his enterprise. On 6 Oct. Mar received des- 
patches from France, and also a new com- 
mission from the chevalier, given at the court 
of Bar-le-Duc, 7 Sept., appointing him ^our 
general and commander-in-chief of all our 
forces, both by sea and land, in our ancient 
kingdom of Scotland.’ It was not, however, 
till 10 Nov. that he broke up his camp at- 
Perth and marched to Auchterarder, where 
he was joined by the western clans who had 
been foiled by the Earl of Islay in their at- 
tempt on Inverary. After holding a review, 
he with characteristic infatuation rested on 
the following day, and it was not till the 12th 
that he began his march towards Dunblane, 
his main division being sent forward to take 
•possession of the town, while he intended, in 
.eisurely fashion, to remain with the rear at 
Ardoch. Hardly had the march begun, how- 
ever, when heleamed that Argyll had already 
anticipated him by taking possession of the 
tovTi, A halt was therefore immediately 
called, and on the arrival of Mar it was de- 
cided that the whole army should concentrate 
at Eanbuck, where they passed the night 
under arms. On Sunday morning, 13 Nov., 
they formed on Sheriffmuir, to the left of the 
road leading to Dunblane, in full view of 
Argyll and his staff, whose troops had now 
advanced beyond Dunblane, but, owing to the 
configuration of the ground, were partially 
concealed from Mar and his officers. The 
forces of Mar numbered about twelve thou- 
sand to the four thousand under Argyll ; 
and Mar’s chance of victory was completely 
thrown away through the entire absence 
of common precaution, or even any defi- 
nite arrangements. He called a council to 
debate the expediency of risking a battle. 
The ardent shouts of the chiefs for an in- 
stant attack drowned a few faint murmurs 
for delay. Mar’s previous hesitation be- 
came transformed into headlong rashness. 
In fact in the battle of Sheriffmuir Mar can- 
not be said to have discharged any of the 
functions of a general ; he merely headed an 
attack in haphazard fashion by a brave and 
powerful force formed of detachments under 
separate chiefs, against thoroughly disciplined 
troops. The right wing of the highland 
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army oviUljitiluul iJu^ oC Ar^-yir.s forcoH, 

and drovo- tJunn in Ucadlonj*' ‘flig-Iii; to '.Dun- 
l)lano, but' tb(‘. lidb wjih in t.urn oulilliinktHl, 
and tbo attac-k Ixiin^jf nuit. with a Hlojuly fire 
ofmuslvukoy, Muiiri^'liljuuba’s bolbnuunning to 
close quartcu'H ■wavuuval and faUcnal, wlicro- 
upon Argyll, iiol |)(a’inl(4iing’ them to reform, 
cluirged i.iunn oi)|)orlnm^ly witli liis cavalry, 
cliasing fluun for a. niib', and a, ludf over tlic 
river Allan. Idio ot.lua* ])oriiou of Mar’s 
troops \viu-(^ alinoHl. as (U)uiplel,e,ly disorganised 
"by victory us tdeir coninnb^s W('ro by defe-at, 
and on ibeir r(‘.turn from the pursuit, l.bougb 
UusIuhI with triumph, showtal no disposition 
to renew tlu', cnulllet. Argyll and^Wight- 
man, Laving cluisiul t.lu'. ndx^l hd’t from tbe 
liolcl, itow found ladind l lnuti the vicl.orious 
rigid) ])ost((Hl imiiCdiividy on t lu^ top of tlu^ hill 
of Kippimdavits but, as Wightmau (3xplains 
(Wighl.mau’s ar.counli of tJin battle in Pat- 
ten), tlay riN-iol v(h 1 lo ])uti th(^ l)est fac.e outlie 
matt(ir, jmd nmreluMl slraigbt to tlie enemy 
mlim^ of battlin Idu^ ruse was (piito suc- 
cessful, for Ma,r ki'.pt bis ‘ front towards the 
enemy to tlu^ norlJi of us, who setmual at 
first as if I lay inlmubal to nuireh towards us’ 
(account by Ma.riu Pattkn). W lieu thy troops 
of Argyll, altm* coming witbhi ludf a mile 
of tbe enemy, incruual to tlufpr left iowayls 
J)iinblane, ^ the munny/ says Wigliiinan, with 
qui(d“. saa’casm, ‘ Ixduived like ifivil gentlemen, 
and l(d‘i us do what w(^ iiliaisial, so that wo 
passed the Prldg(v of UuuLlain, posted our- 
selves vmy siHaindy, a,nd lay ou our arms all 
night.’ Ma.r wilJuimw to Ardocli, ‘ wbitlior,’ 
ho conqibuumtly n'lnarked, 'wi^ marclied in 
v(wy good or(bu\’ I Ic) tlam fell baxik on Aucli- 
teranUvr, a,nda,s tlie highhuuLu's bt^gan to dis- 
piu’si',, the Tidiiaait was eontimiiul to Iku'tlu Py 
strikitig e.oimfKlences tlu^ day of Sluwiirmuir 
saw a, Iso tJn^ capt.urci of lln^ lown and cimtlc 
of XnvcirnesH Uiiid tb<\ detent at Pnaston, Mar 
now begaai lio sound Argyll aiS to what terms 
he would he prtqiared l^o nnike. Argyll was 
not, howevtvr, (unpowerial to t.reat, andwlien 
he madti applicatton to itui government lor 
an. enlargeimmt of Lis coinmissionno answer 
was retiunied. Soon afiiu* wards, on 1:^2 Dec., 
the cLovalicr laiuLal at lLd;orlicad, and Mar 
having met him a.i, Iktiorissso, and hcen created 
duke, accompanied him to tlie historical vil- 
lage of Scone, whence ttni clievalier issued 
several royal proclamations, one of which ap- 
pointed his coronati on to take place on 23 J an. 
Mar also sent forth an address in which he 
describiM the ‘prince ‘ as really the finest gen- 
tle'man I ever ! ^now,’ and asserted that to have 
' him peaceably settl(‘,d on bis throne is what 
these kingdoms do not deserve; but he de- 
serves it so much that I hope there is a good 
fate attending him ’ (Patten, p. 7 6). To delay 


the march of Argyll northwards, orders were 
givtui by Mar on 17 Jan. in name of the Mng 
to burn Ancliterarder and the other villages in 
Ids line of march, and also all corn and forage 
lest tiny might he ^ useful to the enemy.’ 
Such cruel expedients might have been jus- 
tiliable in a great extremity, but Mar was now 
merely clutching at straws, without the least 
hope of being ultimately successful. Even 
a month before the chevalier landed he had 
rosolvi'd, ho states in his ‘Journal,’ to aban- 
don Piu’th as soon as the enemy marched 
against it. The orders for the devastation 
wiu'c carried out in the midst of a snowstorm^ 
iLe cries of the women and children drawing 
t(',ars from the eyes ‘ even of the barbarous 
highlanders’ (accounts of the binning of the 
villages Ancliterarder, Muthill_,_ifcc., in Mis- 
cellany of the Mcdtland Club, iii. 461). The 
highland chiefs, on learning of Argyll’s ap- 
jiroach, made every effort to persuade Mar te 
risk a l)aitle, but in fact many days before 
this he had made arrangements for retreat 
and escape as soon as the advance of Argyll 
should furnish him with an excuse for doing 
so. When Argyll was at TuUihardine, eight 
miles from Perth, the city was abandoned by 
the rebels, the bulk of whom had crossed the 
Tay on the ice by ten o’clock on the morning 
of 31 Jan., Mar and the chevalier foUowmg 
in the rear about noon. The retreat, it must 
130 admitted, was conducted with skill as well 
as (expedition. So rapid was it that Avheu 
Montrose was reached, Argj^U was two days 
march behind them. On the evening that 
they arrived there orders were given to the 
claiis to be ready to march at eight in the 
morning to Aberdeen, where they wye toia' 
xaiinfor cements were expected to amve in^ 
miuliately from France ; but before the march 
bcL'an tke eheTalier had slipped privately out 
of the house where he lodgeci, and jome(l the 
ICarl of Mar, who accompamed him by a bye- 
lane to the waterside, where a boy 'waited 
to convey them on board a French ship. I hey 
werJubseguently joined by other hadem, 
and on 11 feb. they we landed at fallen, 
near Gravelines. The ^Ims meanwhile afte 
reaching Aberdeen under General Gordon, dis- 
persed to their homes. _ 

‘ Mar accompanied the pmee to St. Ger 

main, where he busied himself with avmety 

S intriffues, the chief purpose of wMch was 
rfther fo oWain his o™‘"“s 
of the Stuart family. 0’^® °l^wkJ^mof 

woe tn qppnrethe assistance ox Eharles axl oi 
Sweden whose favour he recommended t e 

a-F Afi tmeal for bs troops. Mar nexr, 
Lockhart, made Ptoposa^ to to late 

Aro'ylli-tfheuhe supposed the latter to ne 
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writ hill"’ wil li n'Hi'ut iikmiI. iiii IiIm diHmissal in iMal in making' tlie proposal ^vas sup- 

J uno if'U) from all his ollioi's ; htii' Mui ovor- ])OMo(l to Inu'c boon to render the cause of the 
hij-t'M nii't. wilJi no (Miooiiragonuml'. In tlio Jacohitivs odious to the people of Britain by 

■' " ’ 1 1 counooting them with an unpatriotic scheme. 

Alhoi'luuy, al’tor liis arrival in Prance, ob- 
tiulnnd ovidoiico SLiHicient to convince him 
ihat Mill’ had been guilty of ' such base 
"liraietices ’ ' that the like had scarce been heard 
of; and seemed to be what no man endued 
with, eoinnioii sense or the least drop of noble 
blood could peT])otrate’ {Lockhart PajoerSj 
ii. M2). Atl.erbury also expressed the ge- 
neral opinion which ultimately prevailed 

ottur. »iM, ain<)iiKM.lus.Iaw)irites vogm-diugMar, tliat ‘it 

Irrio ■ of :p"cinl inliuiucy. As lie then ad- wns impossihlo for him ever to play a fair 
luitfrd tn Stuir t led he n'(!:firde<l the ulliilrs <)!’ game or (o 3 uean l)ut 0110 thing at once’ 

diMperale',’ his negotiat ions { Hi a/irt .Papery Latterly all his pro- 

n 


r,ill( twine; year lu' (uilored into (’ommunica- 
■i ittu'k wit h Suiidevland, oU’ering the a,ssistia,nco 
ill’ l'*rane(‘ to (o'org’e 1, t^o (uilai'go his (ouaiuiu 
dnmitiioMs, on condilion of his aassmdiing in 
form h» a, Slnart. resloruthm. ddion^ is 
etnne i'\tden('(' that thsirg’o 1, wsis uoti ajliO- 
• •‘rt her a \ erse to the ju’i ij('<’,t., hull its inh(M’e!iit 
’ih urdity was no douhl. at onei' (^vidi'iit. tn his 
ad V t In eonneet Ion wi 1 h (In' iiroyet M a,r 

Ir.id nl;'.nhndennuinini(’nlions\vilh tlu' Marl ol 
Stair, wllh whom he had rorm.'rly been on 


hi ; ina t er iM , 
utudd i*cin t o ha e 1 lei'ii enliU’ed intiO ta.thoi 
u if fi the \ irwolhaumnt'inlhig’ Ininsell lai King 
' I han of' aidiue; t lie eausi* ol tln^ (dieva,- 


■jiosals boro on tho lace of them the marks of 
eluivladn/nry, and lie ceased to possess the 
■1)0 we, r (.0 (lecuuvo tiny one but himself- lie 


H h'Mr, O' UUtli «ii suuinr, t ki> ^ '•* * /> i • i j i» 

Slinrilv Iirii'i-w.-inls lii' li'IT. I’iumh lor propiiriHl n ; iisliiliciilrion ol Jus conduct, ot 
Ii'd’ 10 1 Ui' timl HO It it’I lu'i' roiiuti ii nioiidioiis I wliitdi. nil n. istriLCli is given in Jjocliimnt 

.. i'hVi|,,ii' till on llin l■ol.lU•n ioiininyiii 17 lit I’npom’ (ii. 17r)-<)), but, Im failed to convince 

1,',.' i, ...I III (IriioMi. On this occasion lie any oiiii either of his good sense or lussin- 

..ue-o od hi i iiiiMotv to (lesei't tlie cenly. 'I’lie prince, however, in a letter to 

.HI . of (ho eliovnlioi- iiinreoiue to terms Imekliiirt expressedlus desire that tho tacts 

,,i,|i| -lit, ( soelliedoeiimeiitseoii- iiroveii against hinushouldratherbeponcoaled 

„',.i’io,l wilh lie iiogniiiilioii in Ihirdmrkc tliiiiniiiiile public, and gave it as his opinion 
I'.nn r; i.il ii. ) StainiiWaneedhiina. that the < hms noise made about him the 
hia .4 lAnov;:'.!!! naviseil Ihat he slionhl better’ i;.)0. He was 

„„ ihn iri-oiiii.l Hint to Iletaeh cmitiileiiee ol I 

hua ,M.uhi ‘ break I ho priaee’s party.’ Mars Hay, and in ' V'’ 

' 1 . 1 A ■ ient, were that tlie liuiiily e.ver, tliereliy sec, living any honeht from the 

H .y.Huld lie eel lied on lii.s son, and that, government. .In his vetimment he accepted 

l';i Hiiill llii" \s as dent' he should lie his di,sapiieiiitiuent move plidnsopihically than 

Ml. oiulule 1 util 1 1. . j j. . I I f, ()()/, n.uild have hemi predicted, eecupyiiig lum- 

' y 1 vVl h^^^ It- seireliiellviiiavehitee.tural de, signs and dvaw- 

„ ,.„Hinr..lo In a, pa, .,'r written in I72K ho sug- 

ttoiild appear I nil tin' . HiMHiiiiilioiis "-esteil tlin improvement ef tho communioa- 

Piaiuiiurgh, hypyopo.siiig gehuna- 

W lib .-Ian-, lull In ililoiiui n _ ^ | ,|,„1 south ol the City. 


,1. , III! mil ioii ol' fitUil lull': I ''OO 
I,v in-elen.|iui'- loibi an he won d lie alile iiiore 
..irel'limlh luiiidlheeaiise.^ 1 1 WHS at Mar s 
lla.t the elievnlier stirred up the 


du'im* 


lie, id.sn .suggest, edibn ibnmitiion oT a uavi- 
publc (‘.jiniirhclwcmi tihe Thirtli and Clyde, 
lie resided in I’aris liill 1/20, wlieu, eii ac- 
nunli ur his lunillh, he removed to ALx4a- 

"XU "'ll ti 1 u \ I I i % 


.,r Mirrhury, htslmi) ul ^ ( 'hniliU i wluiriMui died in May 1702 . Ito 

. 1 1 Mild UtMUas’in'otn have done, .so simply wiinpiii , ^ m-u-i -i n l miIv ATarmirot 

til’d.'moli inile lo the goveruiiie.it his wll- was twiee, imiiTied , linst to lauly 


U„,.IH.V, to Mile Ihelii by . laceveinng the 
,d,.‘l. No! iiiiprol.iil.ly Ii wiiMtliroiigli iim eiu l- 
liuuure tl.iil hi:, own •■nnwip';"' 


was ('Wiee. niurrii'd ; lirstilo Ijjuly MaigUriot, 
oft, hi' Karl of Kinnoiil, by whom 
he, liad two sons, tke youngest ol wliomdied 
ill inl'aiu’.y, and (be eldest, Thormis, lord 


uutuee that bl:i nvui * Krskiue hiVa/ine commissary ol: stioros lor 

MlHi'tiiirv n .1 , luleivopU'd ai.d iirterward.s sat in pa,yiamcnt 

to NVimri- Ci/pe/y, , and g' ' ; m„.,.,,sslvoly I'or the eouiitie.s oi' Stirling and 

‘ ■ ''"“i’"';'' r''*'' 'Ud heri. ih ' ■Aaekiiianiiaii ; audsecnmllyto Ladyb'ranecs 

.'Mil \vln» uL'seuted a Kierrepoinl ,hy wlnini lu'dnidailaug'btor, 

Slmrlty nftenvardrs in \ .Ivntmml- lb’aii(’es,niarrled tohiu’ciiusin, Ja,nms Krsk^ 

iii,.iuoi'tiiho llie rep'ent ol ^ ,.,h„ h,' i.oril (Iriuige. The second Lady Mar 

I, pi'irect tor liet niunp • 1 1 n, ill j-iullereil latl ei'ly ri'oiu mental irregularity, and 

pinver.d’lM'ittiee.Itvduituoiiih. 1 k^^lu haviim-, like liis own wile, ( iiamdloa with 

-■‘"I''''" ''"'‘’'.'d '’h'‘bl t na i u • i ’ hord Vlni.igo [see I-;us,.aNM, cAtuisJ, Grange 

I lie Scot' fish mnl llt^*u paumnu ms. 
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fnistrfvtod by Lady Mary ‘VVortloy Montagu, ville of Balgarvie, Fifesliire ; secondly, Ann 
Tlic Ma,r estates wor(', piircbasodfor Tliomas, Stirling of Heir. By Ms first wife lie had 
lord Krsldno, by Lord Grange. On account issue John Erskine (1721-1813), well known 
of t'ln^ favour wliicJi Gibl)s,th6 architect, re- as the leader of the evangelical party in the 
ceived from the Earl of Mar, ho loft the bulk Scottish church ; by his second wife" he had 

n 1 • j ... rv/r . . ^ St 1 1 .■■."sTs.ow rTni a 4 * ^ l "in* _ — n j t t 



the earldom, as created iu irhib limited to were: 1. ^ Principles of the Law of Scotland, 
heirs male, wa-s, allcvr a prolonged argument in the order of Sir George Mackenzie’s Insti- 
boforo the House of Lords, declared on tutions of that Law.’ This was first published 
25 Feb, 1875, to lx d.ong to Walter Henry in 1754 as a manual for the use of his class, 
Ersklm^, earl of Kellie, a dc',eision which mil- for whom he had hitherto prescribed Sir 
lilhd the cbiinis put forth, for the earldom to George Mackenzie’s work. It became at once 
be tilu'- old(\st in ilio kingdom ; but on 6 Aug. popular. New editions were published under 
1885 Ihe tilh^ of Earl of M.ar with original the author’s supervision in 1757 and 1764, 



Lady Enmc(\s Jemima Erskim^, the nearest teenth edition was published in 1886 by Pro- 
female licit iu th(.i failure in IBOG of male fessor Maepherson, by whom Hhe book has 

been restored to its original position as the 

[Journal of the Earl of Mar, printed by order 
of tho Earl of hlar, in Eraneo, repiiblisliod at 
London, 17Un mul froqutnitly roprintod ; A Col- 
lection of Originnl Ihddxvrsand A nth ontick Papers 


rolat.iiig to tho Ihfboliion of 1715, London, 1730; 


Scots law manual in the metropolitan nni- 
versity.’ 2. institutes of the Law of Scot- 
land, in four books, in the order of Sir George 
Mackenzie’s Institutions of that Law.’ The 
first edition was pnbhshed after the authoris 


Ali’ulliuulAiitlioiiUiOcNarrotivoflfthoIntondod (leatli in 1773 , from Ms notes, -wMcIi were 



Miu 

1878 


Hiirdwicko Stii.te l.>iiv)()rs ; Maephorsoii’.? Originiil fonrtt was issued in 1805 ly Joseph (Jillon 


lAipiu’H ; Secret Memoirs of Bar-hvDuc, 1716; the fifth and sixth by Maxwell Morrison in 
Macky’n Secret Miunoi as; Swift’s Works ; Jesse’s pgpg. the seventh by Lord Ivory in 1828, 
PreterxlcrH and tlnfirAdhorinits; Mrs. Thomson’s ^ ^ j^odel of full and accurate annotation;’ 
MonioirH of tho J'acoliitcH, vol. i.; Lacroix do the eighth by Alexander Macallan in 1838, 
-E,h’ IHstoiro dn (Ihovalior do Saint-Geoi;ges, Nicholson in 1871. 

Biirtou’s Hist, of Scotlimd; Douglass tu a institutes ’are divided into four books. 

Scotch Peorage (Wootl), ii. The first treats of law in general, ol the courts 

Scotland, and of the relations between 
the Jtobollion. \ j.. x . n. ^ife, parent and child, minors 

EKSKINE, JOHN ( 1095 - 1768 ), Scotch 

Liwv.m- wnti rif the Hon Colonel JohnErskme servant; the second treats ctueny oinentaDie 
lawycijHon oi tl t J H TTnafivEAfl Inw rii^hts ' the third of contracts and suceessions; 

i,. 17,0, 

— • I T _ ^ I J n r«t ■Ral 


special Hucccss for some years n IV^t ue hy PrMesior Bell that at 

was apiioinlod by the faculty and tk _ P when Erskine wrote commercial 

council, on tho death of Professor Bam, o The 

succeed him in Gio chair ^ feilum of the Darien expedition, succeeded by 

universii,y of Itdinburgh. ihe omolnments i of 1715 and 1745, had turned 

were a salary of 100/. per annum and the fees. of the people to other subjects. 

Ho was succossful as a Lecturer, and 3 ^^ change in the possessors of 

was well attended. In 1 / 65 he resigned this , nroiSitv due to the risings, made that 

■appointment and devoted himself exclusively , , a considerable period of 

ti W preparation of his; Institutes,’ whmh ^ 

was publisliod as a posthumous woik. He p P respects Erskine’s works were 

died at Carclross, an estate formerly belong- ^ in oiner p 
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'^^ritten at a fortunate period. Tlie law of 
Scotland, already considerably modified in 
some directions by English influence, had as- 
sumed in all its most essential parts its pre- 
sent shape. Even in commercial law the foun- 
dation was already laid, though the super- 
structure was not as yet erected. A trea- 
tise more suited to the needs of the time than 
the philosophical one of Stair or the two 
slight ^Institutions ’ of Sir George Mackenzie 
was required. Erskine supplied the want by 
giving a clear, connected view of the whole 
law, written in simple and direct language. 
The book is everywhere practical and to the 
point. Hence its value for everyday use. 

‘ His work,’ says Mr. EEneas Mackay, ‘is 
peculiarly adapted to the tendencies of the 
Scottish intellect ; plain rather than subtle, 
sure so far as he goes rather than going to the 
bottom of the subject; he is the lawyer of 
common sense, less antiquarian, and there- 
fore now more practical, but also less philo- 
sophical and less learned than Stair.’ 

[Works ; Anderson’s Scottish hTation, ii. 158-9 ; 
Chambers’s Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen, i. 547-8 ; 
Scots Mag. February 1768. p. Ill; Mackay’s 
Memoirs of Stair (Edin. 1873), p. 172.1 

F. W-T. 

EHSKIHE, JOHN, D.D. (1721 P-1803), 
theologian, was born at Edinburgh in 1720 
or 1721 (his biographer thinks 1721), and 
educated at the university there. His father, 
John Erskine of Carnock, a grandson of 
Henry, first Lord Cardross, was professor 
of Scots law in the university of Edinburgh 
and author of a well-known work on the 
‘Principles of the Law of Scotland.’ His 
mother was a daughter of the Hou. James 
Melvill of Bargarvie. Erskine’s friends were 
most desirous that he should be a lawyer, 
but his devout and earnest spirit inchned him 
to the ministry ; and his sense of duty be- 
coming very clear, he chose that profession, 
contrary to the wishes of his family. At the 
university of Edinburgh he became acquainted 
with many young men of great ability, and 
was a member of a club called the Hen Club, 
along with Principal Pobertson, Mr. John 
Home, and Dr. A. Carlyle. Before being 
settled in any charge he wrote a pamphlet 
in 1741, in opposition to certain views pub- 
lished by Dr, Archibald Campbell, professor 
of church history in the university of St. 
Andrews, whose strictures on the deistical 
work, ‘ Christianity as Old as the Creation,’ 
were not deemed satisfactory by the church. 
Ersldne adopted some of the views of War- 
burton in his ‘Divine Legation of Moses,’ 
which led to a friendship between the two 
divines, and to several letters on each side. 
In 1744 he was ordained minister of Kirkin- 


tilloch, near Glasgow, and he devoted himself 
with great earnestness and assiduity to the 
spiritual duties of his office. In 1746 he 
married the Hon. Christian Mackay, daugh- 
ter of George, third Lord Peay. 

While minister of Kirkintilloch, Erskine 
came into contact with George Whitefield^ 
for whose character and labours he had done 
battle while a student at the university, Dr. 
Pobertson having taken the opposite side. At 
Kirkintilloch he invited Whitefield to preach 
for him. F or this it was attempted indirectly 
to censure him in the synod of Glasgow and 
Ayr. ^ While warmly befriending Whitefield, 
Erskine stood in a very different relation to 
Wesley. He strongly disapproved of his 
views on predestination, perseverance, and 
other doctrines.^ This difference diminishedi 
his confidence in Wesley, with whom he 
never fraternised as he did with Whitefield. 

Erskine began at an early period to culti- 
vate relations with other churches and their 
ministers, especially in the colonies and on 
the^ European continent. He was on very 
intimate terms with many American mini- 
sters, and especially with Jonathan Edwards, 
with whom he had much correspondence, both 
on the subject of his books and on the re- 
markable religious awakening which occurred 
under his ministry at Northampton. Erskine 
was profoundly grieved when the relations 
between Britain and her American colonies l^e- 
came strained : and besides using all his influ- 
ence in more private ways, published several 
pamphlets, in which he implored both sides to 
make some concession and avert the horrors 
of an unnatural war. All such efforts proved 
in vain, Erskine finding tliat his appeals for 
conciliation were sim])ly ignored. lie had 
much intercourse with divines in Holland 
and Germany, believing that it was for the 
benefit of his own church and country to he- 
acquainted with the writings and ])roceedings 
of other churches. Not knowing any conti- 
nental language hut French, he set bimself, 
when sixty years of age, to study German 
and Dutch, and with such success that he, 
was very soon able to understand the drift 
of books in tkese languages. 

In 1753 Erskine was translated toCulross, 
and in 1768 to the New Qi’eyfriars, lildin- 
burgh. In 1767 he was transferred to the 
Old Greyfriars, where he became colleague 
of Principal Pobertson, with whom he was 
associated for six-aiid-twenty yeai’S. The 
university of Glasgow conferred on him the 
degree of D.D. in 1766. 

Erskine, while most conscientiously de- 
voted to the duties of his pastoral office, was a 
man of considerable literary activity. The li st 
of his works given by his biographer embraces 
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twenty-five publications, and in addition to 
tliese lie edited twenty. His cliief works 
were: 1. A volume of ‘Theological Disserta- 
tions,’ 1765. 2. Pamphlets on the Ameri- 

can question. 3. ‘Considerations on the 

Spirit of Popery,’ 1778. 4. ‘ Sketches and i rne same worn, me corres 
Hints of Church History and Theological Burke related to the catholic ques 
Controversy, chielly translated and abridged 1 skine wrote to Burke some o' 
from modern foreign writers,’ 2 vols. 1790 
and 1797. 7). ‘ Letters on Loss of Children 
and Priends.’ 6. A supplement to Gillies’s 
< Historical Collections,’ _ 1796. 7. ‘Dis- 

courses on Several Occasions, 2 vols. 1/98, 

1804. The books which he edited and pub- 
lished in this country were chiefly works of 
Jonathan Ldwards and other American di- 

Ersldtio was voTy lieartily devoted to tlie 
doctrines and aims of the evangelical party 
in the olmrcli, of wliicli liis family connec- 
tions, stainless cliaracter, and Ins alnlities 
as a nreachur and a writer contributed to 


Edwards. Lord Hailes (for whom Erskine 
had a very high respect and affeetionj cor- 
responded on some points connected with the 
‘ Sketches and Hints of Church Historr; 
Bishop Hurd corresponded on other points in 
the same work. The correspondence with 
Burke related to the catholic question. Er- 
skine wrote to Burke some of his reasons for 
dreading popery ; Burke replied in a long 
and elaborate letter, not so much attempting 
to controvert Erskine’s opinions as presenting 
the grounds on which he based Ms own. 

Erskine enjoyed a hale old age, and con- 
tinued in the" performance of his pastoral 
duties, though in a constantly decreasing de- 
gree, till near the end. The evening before 
he died he was diligently employed in read- 
ing a new Dutch book. He went to bed at 
eleven, and died three hours after, on 19 Jan. 
1803, in the eighty-second year of Ms age. 

[Scott’s Fasti ; kemoir by Sir Henry Mon- 
creiff Well wood, Bart., D.D. (Edinbui^h, ISIS? ; 

-1 . •Tv-_ an • 


..c HU* and a writer coiujiiuuLcu tu urmu w 

as a piuxc +.1,^ a; tio- pH amnions. It Chamheis’s Biog. Diet, of Eminent bcoismen, 

make him one - > ^ nTOkhilitv of both UrCrie’s Sketches of Scottish Church History; 
was a testimony to the am c y , , ^ yiillers Two Parlies in the Church o£ 

that ho aucl rriucipal llobertson, the leader f f yy. g. B. 


of thi^ ‘ iiiacUirate ’ party, should have been 
frioiully colleagues in the same congregation 


Scodand,] ti. B. 

EESHIHE, HALPH (1685-1752), Scot- 

n ..T rnnrl -rsACkf linTTl nTt 


friendly colleagues m tue same oungiesa ^ 

for a ([uart(ur ol a century, ’ pg TMarch 168.5 at Monilaws, Jsorthumber- 

duringthedisotissionoftho catholic question io -UMtu 1000 

whcu^i m()b a,sscxnbled with the in^tention of I la^ - b^ 

wrocldng the honso of tte principal, w Marc'aret Halcro. He entered the Edmbmgb 

on the unpopular side, Erskine appea TTniversitv in Hovemher 1699, and is said to 

the scene, kb prevailed on the mob to w^h- in 1704, hut his name 

draw. In the general 'assembly Eiskme and gr ^ list of graduates. 

Kobertson were often opponents. Eiskine is not m 

cordiallvHUPporiud in the assembly aproposai 1 ilie a . 

. r> _ ,.]* iVv,./,ini.vi ovTicfiinn.si- which was op- 


?n hvour of ‘foreign missions winch was op- 
nosod by Hamilton ol Gladsmuii _ and the 

Loderatl. i) arty generally. Ill® 

of Erskine, as h(i rose to reply to Hamilton, 

hocamo famous in 

cause, rointiiig to a biblo which Hy the 

t,ahle, and of which he 'i^ffAcot- 

nnd itsing a pliraso very oxpres^ye m hcot 

tish oars he said, ‘Rax me the Bible. 

Tho ii'aronts of Sir Walter Scott were mem- 
bers of Old Groyfriars, hut it was with 
Erskino, not Roh'ertson^ 


narrative of a fee in the Parhament tte, 
where he lodged ; he narrowly escaped bemg 
burned to dekh. After completing h^ arts 
course, he was engaged as tutor m the famdy 
of Colonel Erskine of Carnot, Fifeshire. 
Pur 3 uin<T his theological studies, he was 
heused'on 18 June 1709 by Dunfer^e 
mesbvterv. He is said to have early shown 
aHlitv as‘a preacher, hut did not at once oV 
tni-n a call. His views were strongly evan- 
gelical, at a time when ^ose of his brother 

On i ^ „„ u June 


Ss laV. Vi;;; in ‘ Guy Mannering ’ |r | and on 14 Jime 

Walter brings the English stingy ^ the cyd h g 

i. i. “ ‘to ss'-treSSsS 


Owm'ibos i. -n 7 4ncr The charge was couegiaie, 

^ Ahoiig the learned correspondents of Er- ® J>aul‘hi5Colleague,ThomasBnehyian, 
ob^rwitii whom he interchanged views on turns. Erskme, whose preach- 

puhlic, literary, or theological ? ^as ?emarkable_for its pathos, 

Sir David Dabymple (1^°.^ ince in 1821) represe^s ^ 1710 
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Erskine took a zealous part in tke eccle- 
siastical controversies vrliich are detailed in 
the article on his brother Ebenezer. He and 
Janies Wardian, who had succeeded him in 
the second charge, were among the ^ twelve 
apostles ’ of 17i?l. On 28 Sept. 1721 the 
synod of Fife arraigned him for ^MaiTOw 
doctrine/ and for non-compliance with the 
act of 1720 in reference thereto. The synod 
warned him to be more careful, on pain of 
censure, and required him to reneat his sub- 
scription in a sense adverse to t.ie ^Marrow.’ 
This he would not do; hut was willing to 
subscribe the confession anew, in the sense 
of its original imposers. "When, however, 
Ebenezer Erskine and his immediate fol- 
lowers were placed under sentence of depo- 
sition (17 33), Kalpli Erskine, while protesting 
against the assembly’s course of action, did 
not immediately join the secession, though 
he was present at Gairney Bridge when the 
^associate presbytery ’ was formed. It was 
not until 16 Eeb. 1737 that he and Mair 
gave in to the Dunfermline presbytery a 
J declaration of secession horn the present 
judicatories of the church of Scotland,’ not 
from the church itself. On 18 Feb. they 
were enrolled in the ‘ associate presbytery ’ 
at Orwell, Kinross-shire; and on 15 May 
1740 were deposed with its other members. 

Erskine conducted the correspondence with 
"Whiteheld which led the latter to visit Scot- 
land in 1741. In vain did he impress upon 
Whitefield the duty of making common cause 
with the ‘ associate presbytery,’ and not seem- 
ing ^ equally to countenance’ their ^persecu- 
tors.’ Whitefield’s revival (1742) at Oambus- 
lang, Lanarkshire, a parish to which William 
McCullough, the minister, invited him, pre- 
sented features which Erskine repudiated as 
enthusiastic. He wrote a special treatise, 
^ Faith no Fancy,’ in which he maintains that 
the c mental image ’ of ‘ Christ as man ’ is in 
no way * helpful to the faith of his being 
Godman.’ When the question of the burgess 
oath came up, Erskine sided with his brother 
in thinking that it was a matter to he left to 
individual consciences ; and on the separa- 
tion (1747) of the party opposed to the oath, 
he issued an admonition to the separatists 
tmder the title ^ Eancy no Faith.’ 

Erskine was fond of music and a proficient 
on the violin. His poetic vein was shown, 
e^ly in his ministry, by the composition of 
his ‘ Gospel Sonnets,’ which reached the lOtli 
edition in 17G2, the 25th in 1797. They were 
followed by a paraphrase of the ^ Song of Solo- 
mon’ (1738), a version of the Book of Lamen- 
tations (1750), and a posthumous volume of 
^ J oh’s Hymns ’ (17 53) . His ^ Scripture Songs ’ 
"were collected in 1754. The preface shows 


that they were designed for use in public 
worship. Little can be said of the poetical 
merit of these pieces, but it is to be remem- 
bered that they were for the common people, 
who received them with avidity. The ^Gos- 
pel Sonnets’ contain nothing in the shape of 
sonnets, hut pi’esent a system of theology in 
verse, with much lively and quaint illustra- 
tion. Phrases like the description of good 
works as Hhe cleanest road to hell’ (Gospel 
Soimets, pt. i. chap. v. § iv.) readily stick in 
the reader’s memory. It would appear from 
the preface to the 'Song of Solomon’ that 
this paraphrase had been submitted to Watts, 
who had suggested a few improvements, hut 
had not gone over the whole. One of Er- 
skine’s best pieces is ' Smoking Spiritualised,’ 
five stanzas in continuation of ^ an old medi- 
tation upon smoking tobacco.’ 

Erskine preached his last sermon on 29 Oct, 
1752. Suddenly seized with a nervous fever^ 
he died on 6 Nov. He was buried on 9 Nov. 
at Dunfermline, where on 27 June 1849 a 
statue of him, by Handyside Kitchie, was 
erected in front of the Queen Anne Street 
Church. Fie was twice married : first, on 

15 July 1714, to Margaret (d. 22 Nov. 1730, 
aged 32), daughter of John Dewar of Las- 
sodie ; by her he had ten children, of whom 
Henry became the secession minister at Fal- 
kirk ; J ohn became secession minister at 
Leslie, and joined the 'anti-burghers; ’ James 
succeeded his uncle Ebenezer at Stirling: 
secondly, on 24 Feb. 1732, to Margaret (who 
survived him), daughter of Daniel Simpson, 
W.S., Edinburgh ; by her he had four sons, 
of whom Eobert became a merchant in Lon- 
don, a fellow of the Eoyal Society, and ulti- 
mately geographer and surveyor-general to 
the United States army. 

In addition to the works already mentioned, 
Erskine published several single sermons (the 
earliest in 1738) and volumes of sermons, 
most of which, as well as the most important 
of his religious poems, will he found collected 
in his 'Practical Works,’ edited by John 
Newlands, his son-in-law, Glasgow, 1764-6, 
2 vols. fol. (portrait). There is an edition in 
ten volumes, Glasgow, 1777, 8vo ; and Lon- 
don, 1821, 8vo. 

[Memoir, by James Fisher (dated Glasgow, 

16 Jan. 1764), prefixed to Practical Woi’ks, 1764 ; 

and other authorities enumerated in the article 
on Ebenezer Erskine.] A. G. 

EESKINE, THOMAS, first Eael op 
Kellie (1566-1639), the second son of Sir 
Alexander Erskine of Gogar, by Margaret, 
only daughter of George, fourth lord Home, 
was horn in 1566. ITe was educated and 
to a great extent brought up with James I, 
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wliosc marked favour lie enioyed till tlie 1 nnri -d 

king’s cloath. In 1585 lie Ijeoams a ffentle- Barnham, Sir J 


King s aoat,a. in loan lie became a gentle- 
man of the IjodcliamlDer, and betv* een 1594 
and 1599 various charters ^vere granted him 
of Mitchellns, Eastertoim, and Westertoun 
in Kincardineshire, AVindingtoun and Win- 
dingtounkall, and Easterrow. He was with 
the” king _ at Perth in August 1600, when 
the CtowiIg conspiracy was foiled, and in the 
general sculUe received a wound in the hand. 
Per his services on this occasion a third part 
of Go wife’s lordship of Dirleton was granted 
him, and in warrandice thereof the king’s 
barony of Coriitoun, Stirlingshire. He ac- 
companied the Puke of Lennox on his eni- 


PachJn^n. . isamnam, John 

1 aoKii^oa, and Robert, -nseount Kiliaorcv 

His dtferenees ^itlittis last kdy trere sSh 

M to require the intervention of the kina’. 

■was succeeded in his hono’irs hr hi« 
grandson, Thomas, the eldest son of his son 
exander (d. 103-3), by Ladv Anne S-ton 
daughter of Alexander, earl of Dumermlice.’ 

[Douglas and Wood’s Peerage of Scotland, ii. 
sLk Pa ^'ation, ii. 594; CA. 

lOfi PP- Idii, 135, 

PP’285, 374, 1S2.5-6, 

bcotland (Rolls Sen), vn. 267.] A. T. 


bassy to Pratice in 1601, and on his return 
was admitted a member of the privy council, 
at the mtuitings of which he became one of 
the most i*(^guhir attendants. He accompanied 
James into England in 1603, and was ap- 
pointed captain of the yeomen of the guard 
in successiou to Sir AValter Kaleigh, continu- 
ing to hold the post till 1632. He was created 
Olaroix I )irloton in April 1604, was a groom of 
the stole in 1 605, and in 1606 was raised to 
the dignity of Viscount Fenton,beirLgthefirst 
to attain that degree in Scotland. Several 
further grants of land and a life interest in 
certain estates wiu-e olxtained by Erskine, but 
he remained misat ishcd, and in October 1607 
ho is fouTul wnating to Salisbury proposing 
various schemes for his own advancement and 
roipitasting th.o minister’s influence with the 
king (Oal. Stale Bom. 1603-10, p. 

37 5). Th(‘. petition appears to have been clia- 
regaiahal, u,s was also another which Erskine 
made in the following year for a command ) 
ill the Low Count, ritis. In May 1615 he was 
invoHted with the order of the Garter at the 
same time as LordKnollys, and much popu- 
lar intcu'est was excited by the rivalry be- 
tween the two new knights in the splendour 
of their procession to AVindsor. In 1618 
Erskine projected a scheme of respite of 
homage, the oliject of which was to raise 
money for the king, and was rewarded in the 
following year by his advancement to the 
caiddoin of Kellie. A grant of 10,000/. was 
made to Erskine in December 1625 for ser- 


, THOiLiS, Lobp ,17.50- 

lord chancellor, was the youngest son 
ot Henry David, tenth earl of Buchan. Of 
the exact date of his hirth there is some doubt ; 
It was, as ke kimsalf kelieved, in 17.50, new 
style ; tke entry in tke family bikle is • Jan. 10 
0*S* ly4:9p TTcis born in jlh upp^r flsit 

in a high house at the head of Clrav s Close 
m Edinburgh, where his father, whose in- 
come was only 200/. a year, was living in 
very straitened circumstances. Eor some 
time^he with the rest of the family was taught 
by his mother, Agnes, second daug'hter of Sir 
James Steuart, hart., of Goodtrees, a womaa 
of much capacity, cultivation, and piety, mov- 
ing in a circle ot peers, lawyers, and ministers 
of good position and strict presbyterian views. 
Afterwards at IJphall he was taught by 
Buchanp, subsequently a professor at Glas- 
gow University ; hut it is almost certain that 
lie nevey was, as has been said, at the Edin- 
burgh High School (see Dr. Stetexs, Misi^ry 
of the Eigh School). In 1762 the family 
removed for economy’s sake to St. Andrews. 
Thomas, a quick, idle, and frolicsome hoy, was 
sent to the grammar school nnder Mr. Hacket, 
where he learnt a moderate amonnt of Latin, 
and read a good deal of English in a desultory 
way. He was also a pupil of Richard Dick, 
afterwards professor of civil history in the 
St. Andrews University. In 1762 and 1763 
he attended classes at the universitv in ma- 
thematics and natural philosophy, but he 
never matriculated. It was his wish to enter 


vices to the late and present king. From 
1630 to IG35 ho sat on various commissions, 
but he did not succeed in gaming the pro- 
minence lie desired in the direction of state 
allairs. He died 12 June 1639 in London, 
and was buried at Ihttenweem, Fifesbire. He 
married first, Anne, daughter of Sir Gilbert 
Ogilvy, by whom he had a son, Alexander, 
and a daughter, Anne; secondly, in 1604, 
the widow of Sir Edward Norroys ; and on 
her death lie became the fourth husband of 
a daughter of Humphrey Smith of Cheapside, 


a learned profession, but his father could not 
afford the expense. It was proposed that he 
should enter the navy, but hating the sea, he 
begged for a commission in the army, where 
he would be able to pursue some of his studies. 
His parents were unable to buy a commission, 
and in Alarch 1764 he became a midshi-^ 
man on board the Tartar, commanded by ^Sir 
David Lindsay, andleft Seotlandfor the West 
Indies. He did not revisit Scotland for up- 
wards of half a century. For four years he 
cruised in the AA^est Indies, contriving to read 
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a good deal, studying botany, and practising 
drawing. Here he formed afavourable opinion 
of the condition of the West Indian slaves, 
which determined his course on the emanci- 
] 3 ation question till near the end of his life. 
In 1765 he was struck by lightning at sea, 
but without serious results, and a letter of 
his describing the storm was printed in the 
^ St. James’s Chronicle’ 5 Dec. 1765. In 
1768 he became acting lieutenant, under 
Commodore Johnson, Sir David Lindsay’s 
successor, and returned home, hoping for pro- 
motion. On reaching Portsmouth the Tartar 
was paid off, and it became very uncertain 
when next Erskine would find employment. 
After acting as lieutenant he was too proud 
to return to sea as a midshipman, and his 
father having died about this time (1 Dec. 
1767), he laid out the whole of his slender 
•patrimony in buying a commission in the 2nd 
battalion of the 1st royal regiment of foot, 
of which John, duke of Argyll, was colonel. 
Berwick-on-Tweed(1768) was his first station, 
and St. Heliers, Jersey, his second (1769). 
Before he was of age, on 21 April 1770, he 
married, much against the wishes of her family, 
Erances, daughter of Daniel Moore, M.P. for 
Marlow. She died 26 Dec. 1805. Accom- 
panied by his wife he went with his regiment 
to Minorca, and was stationed there for two 
years. During this time he read much Eng- 
lish literature, especially Shakespeare, Milton, 
Dryden, and Pope. According to his own ac- 
count — ^but he was imaginative — he took the 
duty of an absent chaplain, preparing sermons, 
and excelling in extempore prayer. The ma- 
nuscript, however, of a sermon composed in 
Jersey in 17 69 has been preserved, along Avith 
a pamphlet on the choice of a wife, and some 
satirical verses written at Berwick, all un- 
published (see Eeegitssoi?', Henry JSrsJcme, 
appendix iii.) He composed in Minorca a 
humorous poem, the ^Petition of Peter,’ wliich 
shows that his mind was already interested 
in English law (Wotes and Queries, 3rd ser. 
X. 3). In 1772 he left Minorca, and, obtaining 
six months’ leave, spent his time in London, 
where through his connections he obtained 
ready admission into society, and through 
his engaging qualities welcome and success. 
He frequented Mrs. Montagu’s in Portman 
Square, and made Johnson’s acquaintance 
there and elsewhere. ‘ On Monday, 6 April’ 
[1772], writes Boswell, M dined with him 
at Sir Alexander Macdonald’s, where was a 
young officer in the regimentals of the Scots 
Boyal, who talked with a vivacity, fluency, 
and precision so uncommon that he attracted 
particular attention.’ This was Erskine. He 
published about this time a pamphlet on 
* Abuses in the Army ; ’ though it was anony- 


mous, its authorship was an open secret, and 
it was widely read. The authorship of another 
military pamphlet, 'Advice to the Officers of 
the British Army,’ 1787, has been erroneously 
ascribed to him. Being now senior ensign, 
he was on 21 April 1773 promoted to be lieu- 
tenant. But he found his prospects poor, the 
expense of his family and of frequent removals 
from one garrison town to another consider- 
able, and the work uncongenial. Tie would 
have a long time to wait before he got his 
next step by seniority, and he had no means 
to purchase a captaincy. He chanced one day 
to go into an assize court in his regimentals, 
and Lord Mansfield, who was presiding, being 
attracted by his appearance and learning his 
name, invited him to a seat on the bench] and 
commented to him upon the case as it pro- 
ceeded. Erskine’s attention was caught. On 
Lord Mansfield’s suggestion he decided to go 
to the bar. 

To diminish the then five years’ x^eriod of 
studentship to three, he resolved to take an 
M.A. degree. He entered as a student at 
Lincoln’s Inn 26 April 1775, sold his lieute- 
nant’s commission 19 Sept. 1776, and matri- 
culated as a gentleman commoner at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 13 Jan. 177 6. Asa noble- 
man’s son he Avas entitled to a degree AAuth- 
out examination, and although he resided, 
and gained the college prize for an English 
declamation, he declined the emolument, not 
considering himself a regular student. It is 
a formal piece on the thesis ' that the English 
House of Commons arose gradually out of the 
feudal tenures introduced at the Norman con- 
quest.’ It is printed in a j)amx)hlet of 1794, 
' Sketch of Erskine, Avith Anecdotes.’ He 
studied classics very little, but read English 
diligently, and published a burlesque ui)on 
Clray’s ' Bard,’ called ' The Barber,’ Avhich, 
Avnth ' The Farmer’s Vision,’ AAnitten in 1813, 
and privately printed in 1818, Avas published 
by J. Limbird in 1823 (see memoir prefixed). 
He receded an honorary M.A. degree in June 
1778. Meantime he had been studying huv, 
first in the chambers of Buller, and next in 
those of Wood, both afterwards judges, Avith 
whom he read till 1779. He worlced dili- 
gently, but never Avas a profound lawyer. 
He was a constant attendant and a success- 
ful speaker in debating societies, especially at 
the discussions in Coachmakers’ Hall. Elis 
pamphlet on the army had brought him the 
acquaintance of Bent'ham, and he had other 
friends, but for three years with an increasing 
family he Avas often -very poor. He had but 
3007, the gift of a relative, much of Avhich 
went in fees, and he lived in a X)Oor lodging 
in Kentish Town, faring in the barest manner. 
'He Avas so shabbily dressed,’ says Bentham, 
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‘as to be quite remarkable.’ On 3 July 1778 

.1 1 1 'll* 


riots of June 1780, durincr vHcli, bx'* Ms own 


account, Erskine had offered to protect Lord 
Mansfield’s house with a small inilitaiy force 
himself, and did assist in defeatins’ an attack 


that won the rerdict of not ffiuirv. From 
this time his ci\il nractice was encriiious. 

X. 


he was called to the bar, and within a few 
months mere accident brought him employ- 
ment from which he started into instant , , — 

fame and fortune. Thomas Baillie [q.v.] had ou the Temple. Kenyon defended Gordon, 
made charges of corruption in the manage- with Erskine as his junior ; but it was 
ment of Greenwich Flospital against Lord speech of Erskine, deiiTered after niidii 
Sandwich, first lord of the admiralty, and 
others, and they in Michaelmas term obtained 
a rule in the king’s bench callmg^ on Baillie to 
show cause why a criminal information for 
libel should not issue against him. While this 
was pending a shower of rain brought Erskine 
to the house of AVelbore Elhs, and there at 
dinner was C a]) tain Baillie. Quite ignorant 
ol his presence Erskine inyeiglied against 
Lord Sandwich’s conduct. Baillie heard he 
had been at sea, and sent him a retainer next 
day. Lour other counsel were in the case ; 
three advised a compromise, Erskine resisted 
it, and thereupon Baillie refused it. Cause 
was shown on Noy. Erskine’s leader 


By 1783 he had made d.OCH)/. to 9.000/, since 
his call, besides discharering Ms debts. This 
appears from his will, the only one he erer 
made, executed 15 Kot. 178ib on the ere of a 
duel — a bloodless one — arising out of a ball- 
room quarrel with a surgeon, liennis O’Brien, 
at Brighton. He easily excelled Lee, Ganow, 
and ail his rivals. He early annoimced that 
he w^onld not hold junior briefs. In 
on Lord Mansfield’s suggestion, he received a 
silk gown, then a rare and gi'eat distinction, 
and in that year received his first speci'al re- 
tainer of three hundred guineas, said indeed to 
have been the first known at the bar. From 
' that time he had on an average one per month. 
He made while at the bar 150,000/. (M(-HiP..E, 

hiK c(.uva-o, as he said, by thinking that his Memoirs, n. -o ) and his 
childl■en,^^^el■e plucking at >^s_8wn, «ymg | received -0,0^ 


consumed tlu‘ day in argument, and the conit 
adiounu'd. ( )n the t/lth, when the solicitor- 
<mneral was about to reply, Erskine rose, find 


to him that now wars the time to get them 
bread, and made so fierce an onslaught on 
Lord yaiulwich that, although it was per- 
Icctly irregular, it carried the day. Jekyii, 
coiuiiu’" into court in the middle ol the speech, 
^ddikilmnd the court, judges, and all ‘ in a 
traiuu^ ol amazement.’ Lrskine at once re- 

coivcdmaiiyrutiuners, aiidstcppedinto a large 

practice, it is charaoterist c ot him that this 
account given to Jukyll ddlered from that 
dv.ui by him to Kogers, and that the number 

Ij’thurelaiucrssicadlly increased, andreaohed 


() 

n 

oJ 


Sixtv-li VC hclbrche died (Moore, i>wry,yi. ^ o 
vii 'il?!") He joined the home circuit, and 
in January 1770 represented Admiral Lord 
Kcppcl on his trial by court-martial at Ports- 
mouth Tor incapacity shown m the engage- 
ment oil' Ushant against the Irenoh fleet 
under Count d’Orvilliers. Erskme advised 

Koppcl during his triaL ^ jm 

wroteanddeliveredthespeechforth^ Lst’have thus helped no little to form . 

(SCO letter printed in Academij, W' ^^^^ercial law. He excehed, however 

Itwassuc/cssful, and on Ins acquittal Heppel commema law. 

gave him 1,0001. On 10 May he appeared at 

he bar of the House of Commons for Caroan, 


(Ca^ipbell, Autobiography, i. 193). 
tinue highly successful in my piofessionf he 
writes to Lord jLuckland,lt> July 1^ 86, being 
now, I may say, as high as I can go at the 
bar. The rest"' depends on poEtics, which at 
present axe adverse’ {Brit, ^his- Add. 
“/QHS). His income reached 10,000/. in 1791, 
sixteen hundred guineas more than^had e'^r 
been made in a year at the bar betore. He 
wms the first hamster who made it a rule mt 
to go on circuit except for a special fee. He 
was a favourite alike with Lord Mansfield 
and his successor, Lord Kenyon- ^ The growt n 
of commerce and the many maritimeandcom- 
mercial questions arising out of the hostilities 
with France during Ms career produced a 
great increase in Etigation, out of which an 
almost new department of law was crewed. 
Erskine was in almost every one of these 


rm-intek against the claim to a monopoly of 
pmiting almanacks, set up by the 
litics and the Stationers’ Company, yyd about 
the samo time in the king s bene , i 


a eto r nSiai conversation. U Paxslow 
rSykes he obtained a verdict for the plaintiff 
for iO 0001 : and appearing for the detendant 
in Baldwin v. Oliver, he reduced the damages 
to a shillmg. He enjoyed Mrfeet 
During twentv-seven years of practice in 


tile samii time xu kt “rtn tried aispoBiuiuu ^ _ ... 

of Lieutenant Bourne, B.K., who ^as tuea ^ p ^ ^ severe 

for sending a challenge to Admiral S abscesses in the throat in li 92 

AVallnce, his commanding officer ._ On SPe . September {Gent Mag. -^pnl 

1781 Lord George Gordon was tried gjs was elastic and erect, his 


treason m 
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eye brilliant and captivating-, Lis moTements 
rapid, his voice shai-p and clear, and "withont a 
trace of Scotch accent. At first his arguments 
and authorities v’ere laboriously prepared, and 
read from a manuscript volume. Till his day 
there v'ere few classical allusions or graces of 
rhetoric in the king’s bench. His oratory, never 
overloaded witL ornament, but always strictly 
relevant and adapted to the needs of the par- 
ticular case, set a new example, as his courtesy 
and good humour considerably mitigated the 
previous asperities of nisi prius practice. He 
never bullied a witness as Garrow did, though 
he fell short of Garrow in the subtlety with 
which he put his questions. At his busiest 
— and the preparation of his cases was chiefly 
done early in the morning before the trial — 
he never lost his vivacity or high spirits, and 
no doubt this, his presence, and his rank as- 
sisted not a little in his success. ^ Even the 
great luminaries of the law,’ says Wraxall 
{Posthimious Memoirsy i. 82), ^when arrayed 
in their ermine bent under his ascendency, 
and seemed to be half subdued by his intelli- 
gence, or awed by his vehemence, pertinacity, 
and undaunted character’ (see ^My Contem- 
poraries,’ by a retired barrister, in Fraser's 
Magazine, vii. 178 ; Lord Ahinger's Life, p. 
64 ; Lond. Mag. March 1826, probably by 
Serj eant Talfourd ; Colchestee, Diary, i. 24) . 

Like his family Erskine was a whig. He 
was the intimate friend of Sheridan and Fox. 
On the formation of the coalition government 
he was, though at the cost of losing his lu- 
crative parliamentary practice, brought into 
parliament for Portsmouth, Sir Wilham Gor- 
don, the sitting member, making way for him, 
and he was promised the attorney-generalship 
on the first opportunity. He was a favomite 
of the Prince of Wales, and was appointed 
his attorney-genei'al in 1783. Only his youth 
prevented his appointment to the chancellor- 
ship of the duchy of Cornwall. This post, 
which had been in abeyance from the time 
of its last holder, Lord Bacon, the prince 
always designed “for him ; he even during 
their estrangement after Paine’s trial kept 
it vacant for him, and eventually appointed 
him to it in 1802. He held the office until 
he became lord chancellor. Had the king 
not recovered from his insanity in 1789, 
Erskine would have been attorney-general in 
the regent’s administration. He was, how- 
ever, more the prince’s friend and companion 
than his political adviser. His first speech 
in the House of Commons was on Fox’s India 
biU. So anxious was he to succeed that he 
asked Fox on the day before what cut and 
colour of coat he should wear. Fox advised 
a black one (Mooee, Diary, iv. 136). But 
his speech was a failure. Pitt sat paper and 


pen in hand ready to take notes for a reply, 
then, as the speech went on, lost interest, 
and finally threw away the -pen. This byplay 
crushed Erskine, who feared Pitt. As Sheri- 
dan said to him, ‘ You are afraid of Pitt, and 
that is the flabby part of your character.’ 
Even in 1805, as the Duke of Wellington 
told Lord Stanhope, such was the ^ ascen- 
dency of terror ’ that Pitt exercised over him, 
that a word and a gesture from Pitt com- 
pletely checked and altered a speech of Er- 
skine’s at the Guildhall banquet. ‘ He was 
awed like a schoolboy at school.’ Pitt, w’ho 
had been once or twfice with Erskine in a 
cause, disliked him, and spoke of him as fol- 
lowing Fox in debate and 'weakening his 
argument as he went along.’ He never suc- 
ceeded in the House of Commons or caught 
its tone. As he himself said, in parliament 
he missed the hope of convincing his audience 
and leading them to the determination he 
desired. Like Curran he Tvas so great in 
defending a political prisoner that he seemed 
tame by comparison on any other occasion. 
Indeed on SO Dec. 1796, in answer to Pitt’s 
great speech upon the rupture of the negotia- 
tions with France, he actually broke down 
in moving an amendment to Pitt’s motion 
for an address to the king praying for a vi- 
gorous prosecution of the war, and Fox wms 
obliged to take up the thread and speak in- 
stead of him. For years after this Erskine 
hardly spoke. When the coalition govern- 
ment went out and Pitt came in, Erskine Avent 
into acth’e opposition. He moved and carried 
hy a majority of seA'enty-three a resolution 
that the house would consider as an enemy of 
the country any one who advised the king to 
dissoHe parliament ; he supported Eox’s mo- 
tion for going into committee to consider tlie 
state of the nation on 12 Jan., and denounced 
Pitt’s India Bill on 23 Jan. 1784. On 18 Feb. 
he made his last speech for many years in 
the House of Commons, in support of the mo- 
tion to stop supplies, the king having disre- 
garded the house’s address praying for the 
dismissal of ministers. A dissolution folloAved, 
and the public indignation at the coalition 
government destroyed the Avhigs. Erskine 
was one of 'Fox’s Martyrs ’ and lost his seat. 
He returned to parliamentary ])ractice. He 
appeared for Fox before the Plouse of Com- 
mons in July 1784 on the 'Westminster scru- 
tiny,’ on which occasion he iised great license 
of speech, and on 3 March 1788, appearing as 
counsel for the East India Company, ' de- 
Iwered,’ as Lord Mornington wrote to the 
Marquis of Buckingham, 'the most stupid, 
gross, and indecent libel against Pitt that 
ever Avas imagined. The abuse was so mon- 
strous that the house liissed him at his con- 
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elusion. . . . Pitt took no sort of notice of 
Erskine’s Billingsgate ’ (Stanhope, Life of 
Liit, i. 256). It ai)poars that Erskine being 
indisposed an adjournment was taken in the 
middle of his speech, and in the inoantime he 
■dined, perhaps too well, with the Prince of 
AVales, and was by him prom])ted to make 
-this attack (Jessie, Memoirs of George III, 
iii. 28). 

In the meantiino he had been winning en- 
■during fame in those causes on which his 
legal and oratorical reputation rests, causes 
■couTu^cted witli the law of libel and treason. 
kSir "William Jones had published a tract on 
government called 'A Dialogue between a 
Gentleman and a P'arnier.’ Shipley, dean of 
St. Asa])h,re'i)rinted and recommended it. The 
■crown declining to prosecute the dean for 
this, the matter was taken tip by the Hon. 
Mr. EitzMaurice, and Jtrsldne was retained 
for the defence. The case came on at the 
Wnixhain auiiiumi assizc'.s 1786, was removed 
int.o the', king’s bench in the spring, and finally 
trit'd at the summer assizes at Shrewsbury in 
1781. Mr. Justice Biiller directed that the 
hiry was i^iendy to find the i)ul)lication and 
thet.ruth of the innuendoes as laid; whether 
tlui words constituted a libel or not was for 
tlui court. Erskine subsequently, in Michael- 
mas i;erm, argued against this in a very fine 
ispeech upon a motion for a rule for a newtrial. 
'The rule was rcifused, but the question was 
finally s(it at rest l)ythe passing oJ:‘ Pox’s Libel 
A ct (62 ( \ eo. X 1 [, c 60) in 1 71)2, which enacted 
that tlu', question of libel or no ]il)elin each par- 
ticuhir case is f )r the j ury. Inl789 Stockdale 
published a pani])hlet by one Logan against 
tlui impeachnumt of Hastings. Pox brought 
this publication beforci the House of Commons 
as a lib('l on the managers of the imjpeachmcnt, 
amd (uirriod a motion for an address to the 
■crown praying tl ia,t the attorney-general might 
])roHeeuto Stockdale. Sir Alexander Macdo- 
nald fikul an information accordingly, which 
was t.ried in the king’s l)ench helbre Lord 
Kemyon and a s])ocia; jury on 9 Dec. 1789. 
Erskine’s sptHUjli f )r the delenco produced an 
\m(uxamj)led ollect on the audience, and Stock- 
-dahi Avas acutuittcul. 

At tlu^ eh'Ction of 1790 ISrskine was re- 
turned for Portsmouth, a seat which he held 
till he hcjcamo a ])eer. On 22 Dec., separating 
li ims el f from the rest of his party, he s upported 
the coTitcntion that the dissolution^ had put 
an end to the impeachment of Hastings, but 
ho broke down in his speech. He spoke in 
general but little. In April 1792, on Grey’s 
motion for parliamentary reform, he defended 
the Society of Prionds of the People ; and 
wlum the whig party was divided upon the 
attitude to be assumed towards the French 


revolution, Erskine, who had visited Paris in 
beptemher 1/90 to witness its progress and 
had retimned full of admiration for its prin- 
ciples (PoHiLLT, Memoirs, 25 Sept. 1790), 
followed Fox in regarding it as a movement 
towards liberty, and censured botb tbe policy 
ot enacting new penal laws against tbe Jaco- 
bins and the Traitorous Correspondence Bill, 

I his imperilled his faA^our with the Prince of 
Wales ; his next step lost it. In 1792 Paine, 
whose ' Eights of Man,’ pt. ii., contained of- 
fensive attacks on the royal familv, was pro- 
secuted. ^ Ersidne accepted the brief for the 
defence, in spite of many attacks from the 
government newspapers, much dissuasion by 
his friends, including Lord Loughborongli, 
and an express message from the Prince of 
Wales. On 18 Dec. 1792 the jury, without 
waiting for reply or summing-np, found Paine 
guilty . Erskine was dismissed from his office 
of attorney-general to thePrince of Wales. As, 
however, Sir A. Pigot, the prince’s solicitor- 
general, was dismissed also, though uncon- 
nected with Paine’s case, it is probable that 
the real ground of offence was t.aat both were 
members of the Society of Friends of the 
P eople for Advocating Parliamentary Eefoim. 
Erskine was one of the original members of 
the Society of Friends of tae Liberty of the 
Press, and presided at its first and second 
meetings, 22 Dec. 1792 and 19 Jan. 1793. 
The government now began a series of pro- 
secutions. The first was that of John Frost 
in March 1793. In spite of Erskine’s efforts 
he was comdeted. For Perry and Grey, pro- 
prietors of the ^ Morning Chronicle,’ iudicted 
9 Dec. 1793 for inserting in the jaaper the 
address of a society for political iaibrmation 
held at Derby, which complained of the state 
of the parliamentary representation, he pro- 
cured an acquittal. In the case of Walker, 
too, tried on 2 April 1794 for a conspiracy 
to raise a rebellion, he destroyed the crown 
witnesses in cross-examination, and the ver- 
dict was not guilty. The government next 
attacked the adArocates of reform with pro^- 
cutions, in which the theory of constructive 
treason was put forward. Erskine was suc- 
cessful in defeating them. After secret com- 
mittees of both houses had reported, an act 
was passed suspending the Habeas Corpus Act 
in view of the forthcoming trials. True bills 
were found against twelve persons, the. only 
overt act allegedbeinga conspiracy to smninon 
a convention. The trialsbegan on 28 Oct . 1794 
at the Old Bailey, before Lord-cMef-jnstice 
Eyre and other judges, under a specim com- 
mission of oyer and terminer. Hardy’s case 
was taken first. Scott, the attorney-general, 
took nine hours to open his case; the Jury was 
locked up for the night, and day after day from 
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8 A.M. to midnig-lit the case proceeded. On 
the last day Erskine spoke from 2 p.m. to 

9 p.ir., his voice dying away into a whisper 
at the end from exhaustion. Still on leaving 
court he had to addi’ess the vast crowds, which 
had collected outside every day and had es- 
corted him home and mobbed Scott every 
night, begging them to leave the law to take 
its course (Twiss, Mdo7i, i. 270). After some 
hours of consultation the jury returned a 
verdict of not guilty. The crown persevered. 
Horne Tooke was tried next, and the jury ac- 
cuitted him without leaving the box; then 
Thelwall, who also escaped. No more cases 
were taken. Bonfires were lit, and the crowd 
dragged Erskine’s carriage in triumph to his 
house in Seijeaiits’ Inn. His portraits and 
busts were sold all over the country, tokens 
were struck bearing his effigy, and he was pre- 
sented with the freedom of numerous corpo- 
rations. Subsequently he defended William 
Stone, for whom he procured an acq^uittal in 
spite of strong evidence that he had invited 
a French invasion. On 26 July 1796 he ap- 
peared at Shrewsbury to defend the Bishop 
of Bangor and several of his clergy on a 
charge of riot, committed while ejecting from 
the diocesan registry one Griiidley, who 
claimed to be registrar. He appeared on 
24 June 1797 as prosecutor for the Society 
for the Suppression of Yice, which proceeded 
against Williams, a bookseller, who had sold 
Paine’s ^Age of Keason.’ He delivered a 
powerful speech in support of the truth of 
Christianity, and ohtaiued a conviction, but 
the society rejecting his view of the proper 
course to pursue in suppressing such publi- 
cations he declined to appear further for 
them. In this year appeared his pamphlet 
on the ^Causes and Consequences of the War 
with France,’ which, though in great part 
written in court during the hearing of cases, 
ran quickly through forty- eight editions. In 
1799 he defended, hut without success, the 
Earl of Thanet and Bohert Cutlar Eergusson 
[q. V.] at the har of the king’s bench, who 
were tried for an attempted rescue of Arthur 
O’Connor as he was being re-arrested after 
being acquitted of high treason. It was an 
unfortunate answer of Sheridan’s in cross- 
examination that lost the case. Both were 
fined and sentenced to a year’s imprison- 
ment. On 21 Feb. 1799 he defended Cuthell, 
a respectable bookseller, who had inadver- 
tently sold some copies of Gilbert W^akefield’s 
pamphlet in answer to the Bishop of Llan- 
daff, and though the prisoner was convicted 
his punishment was remitted. On 15 May 
James Hadfi.eld fired at the king at Drury 
Lane Theatre, and was tried on 26 April 
1800, Erskine defended him and establislaed 


his plea of insanity, and under the statute' 
40 Geo. HI, c. 96, subsequently passed, Had- 
field was confined for the remainder of his 
life. In all these cases his speeches, which 
are models of advocacy and forensic eloquence,, 
were published. 

In the House of Commons he had been in 
the meantime playing a less and less con- 
spicuous part. There seems to have been 
some doubt of liis complete fidelity to the 
whigs. Hose says that Pitt had told him 
of overtures made by Erskine many years 
before 1806, perhaps in 1797, and when Ad- 
dington came in (January 1801) Erskine 
wrote to him expressing a disposition to take- 
office (Rose, Dianes, ii. 258; Pellew, Sid- 
moutli, i. 476, ii. 256). After the sugges- 
tions which were made of his taking the 
chancellorship from Addington, to which the 
Prince of W ales’s opposition put an end, his- 
practice for some time fell off. He spoke 
and voted seldom in the House of Oonmion& 
during the last years of Pitt’s administration. 
He opposed the projected coalition between 
Eox and a section of Pitt’s former folloAvers,. 
friends of Grenville and Windham, draft eel 
the remonstrance to Fox which was adopted 
at the meeting at Norfolk House, and sup- 
ported the peace of Amiens. His princi])al 
speeches were on 17 Nov. 1795, against tho 
Seditious Meetings Bill; on 80 Nov., against 
the hill to make conspiracy to levy war 
against the crown high treason, though no 
overt act were proved; in seconding Grey’s 
annual motion for reform, 26 May 1797 ; and 
on 3 Feb. 1799, upon the rejection of the 
overtures for peace made hy Bonaparte on 
becoming first consul. Ho did not speak on 
the union with Ireland. In 1802 he visitcid 
Paris during the peace, and found himself 
almost unknown. He was presented to N{i])0- 
leon. ^Etes-vo us legiste ? ’ said N apoleou . Thi & 
was crushing to Erskine’s egotism (T roti'EK,, 
Memoirs of Fox, p. 268; but see Coil' hell’s. 
Life on this, p. 541). lie know little French,, 
and never revisited the continent. Like most 
of the other whigs he supported (23 May 
1803) the renewal of the war on the rupture' 
of the peace of Amiens, and the imposition 
of the property tax on 5 July. Of his S])eeck 
on the army estimates (12 lioc.) Fox writes: 
^Erskine made a foolish figure, I liear.’ AVheii 
the volunteers were raised ho became colonel 
of the Temple corps. He never had been 
more than able to put his company in the- 
royals through their manual exercise ; now 
he was seen by Campbell giving the word of 
command from directions written on a card, 
and doing it ill. However, he argued suc- 
cessfully in the king’s bench the right of 
volunteers to resign without waiting for the 
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conclusion oCtlui war ( liKX •(). D(nvlcy, 4 i’arf’s 
2leporis^ p. 512), uioni coiif^'cnial task, and 
on U) Marcli 1<S04, in his last spcecli in tlie 
llouso of (Joninions, (_)])])oh(h 1, also with suc- 
cess, tluudauso_ lor I )id(linpf n^sin'n at ioiis, which 
was ins(n’l,iHl in the Voluntoors’ Consolida- 
tion Jiill. 

In 1 80(5, all'or Pil,ti’s (haith, it hccame ne- 
cossiiry to iiudinh'/ soino ol’ th(i wlilgs in the 
Gnnivillf^ adniiiiist.ratioiL J^ildon was not 
siiHicitsntly Loyal to a, niixoul cahinct of col- 
haif^’iios to I)c'- tnist<Ml witli tlu^ seals, and, 
ah or ndnsed hy I jord .Kllonhorougli 

ami Sir Janu^s Ma,iiM(it‘lcl, child' justice of the 
coimuoii ■i)l(‘a,s, they wi'n; on *7 h\d). 1800 
g’iviuito Mi'skiiu^. The ap oointment was g’ono- 
rally coihIoiuiumI. ili' iiad ladhsed to hold 
hriefs hidon^ l.lu^ IIousi^ of Ijords and privy 
council, wa.s ignoraait. of (‘([uity, and expo- 
riiauaal only a>s aii advocaUn ati nisi prius. 

^ Ih*. is (nta,ily unlit for tlu^ situa,t,ion,’ writes 
Itomilly. Id'oni this tiim*. lu^ sjink into coin- 
]){ii*ativo insipniru’uncc. lie 1,oolc liis i-itlc, 
jJaron Ilrskine of Itostiornud, from tlu', castle 
of t ha,t luum^ in ( 'oniwall, ou(. of cniupliuKuit 
to tlu^ jh’imui of Wah'S, His niotl,o, ^llVlal 
l)y jury,’ was imicli (hu’idiHl. He took his 
seal* on 10 Idd)., and Ix'inp;' (|iil(!k, cautions, 
ami allnntivo, and rec.('iving’ sonu^ assistance 
from I'lu^, ('((iiity (’.ontis('l in ])ra,ctic(^ hefore 
him, imid(‘^ few hlnmha-s n,s a judge ; but he 
was ignoraid, of r('a,l pro])(ui.y la,w ami nog- 
liHdi'd to study it., conlnnting hiiusidf with 
making IhirgiauM^ a ((munds (‘oimsel and mn- 
'dnying him to work up aaithorities. In his 
naiids (Mjuilahli^ nrimdiphss n'c.eived litthi dc- 
V(,do|)imndi or a,da]dulioti, though his deci- 
sions do not d(*scrv(^ (lu^ tilih^ of tluC 7\po- 
cryplui,’ whitdi tlu'y nsuaved. Jlis only con- 
sid(U’al»hb decision Is ddudasson v. Woodford 
(DowniNO, /iVyanV.v, p. 2I1)), on the doctrine 
of(d(u*,tiou hyan ladr. Hut. his chid' judicial 
act was to i»*nssid(‘ at tlu^ trial of Jjord Mcl- 
vilh^ in Jum^ IHOlk which lu^ iusisUul must, 
unlike Hastings’s invp(Mi(*hmcnl., proceed ('fe 
die hi dicmi) a, ml luj condiuduHl according to 
r(‘gidar h‘gal idrnis. In most ot‘ tlui divisions 
in l.liis trial he voted in the minority for 
Ihuling Lord Mtdvilhi guilty. ,In thollouso 
of Lords h(^ was a.HHisted on a; )p(ads hy Lords 
Eldon a, ml lUalcsdah^, and ( elenad greatly 
to ( lunn, a, ml on ono oc.caislon, wlum sitting 
at lirsl. itistaneu, was a,ssist(ul hyHir William 
Grant, mastiu* of llu^ rolls. On 7 Juno 1800 
he, vvith .Lords Grtmville, Hpeuwir, aiullhlcn- 
horough, was c.om missioned Ijj the king to 
in(|uir(i into the (iluirges agnlmst the Princess 
of Wales of aclult(iry with Hir Sidney Smith 
and otluii's. TJie cluirg(js were declared 
grouxulless. 

In the ministry he was not much con- 


sulted, nor did he very frequentlv take part 
m the debates of the House of Lords. He 
was not i^ormed of Lord Howick’s bill for 
allowing Roman catholics to hold comniis- 
sions m the army until it was about to be 
introduced, and did not speak at all from 
the meeting of the new parliament in De- 
cember 1806 until March 1807. Earlier in 
loUb he had defended the inclnsion in the 
Lord Ellenborongh, though lord 
chief justice, and had supported the bill for 
the immediate aboHtion of the slave trade. 
After the king’s insnrmonntable opposition 
to Lord Howick’s hiR had brought the mi- 
nistry face to face with resignation, Erskine 
was much chagrined at the prospect of losing 
olhee, and Lord Holland’s account of the 
cabinet of 10 Eeb. shows that he struggled 
hard to avoid the necessity of adhering to 
his colleagues (Lorn) Hollutu, Mejnoirs^ 
ii.^ 184). "When the king demanded his 
ministry’s written promise never again to 
propose to him a relaxation of the Roman 
catholic penal laws, Erskine went to expos- 
tulate with him, and in a long interview on 
14 March imagined that he had converted 
him. On the 24th, however, the intrigues 
of Eldon and the Luke of Cumberland sne- 
coeded, and the king dismissed his ministers. 
Some suspicion was caused by the fact that 
Erskine did not resign the seals till 1 April. 
This was not, however, due to his having 
abandoned his colleagues, but was intended 
to give him time to deliver judgment in pend- 
ing cases in which he had already heard all 
the arguments. He, however, somewhat un- 
fairly, took the opportunity in the interval 
1 0 prevail on Sir Wilham Pepys to resign 
his mastership in chancery, and to appoint 
t;0 the vacant post Edward Morris, his own 
son-in-law. The mode in 'which this change 
of ministry took place was so extraordinary 
that strong hopes were entertained of a re- 
turn of the ministry of ^ All the Talents ’ to 
olllco, but when, a few months later, this, 
seemed immediately probable, Romilly ob- 
serves that Erskine was not likely to he chan- 
cellor again, ^ his incapacity for the office was. 
too forcibly and too generally felt.’ Erom 
this time Erskine gradually dropped out of 
public life. On 13 April he defended tho 
conduct of the late ministry in refusing the 
•rdedo'e demanded of them, and in the new 
parliament he moved that the king’s personal 
inclinations ought not to he of any binding' 
elfect on ministers (26 June), but the mo- 
tion was lost by 67 to 160. In this new 
parliament the whigs were almost anmm- 
:rted, the ministerial majority being two 
hundred, and, like many other whigs, Erskme- 
almost entirely neglected parliament for som& 




Tears. He opposed tke Copenliagen expedi- 1785 and treasurer in 1796, in anniversary 
tion and the orders in council, and entered a dinners and literary institutions, and ap- 
protest against the hill to prohibit the ex- peared at innumerable parties and balls. lie 
portation of Jesuits’ bark to Europe. The took to letters, and TOote, at first anony- 
only q^uestion in which lie interested himself mously, a political romance, ^Armata,’ an 
was the prevention of cruelty to animals, for imitation of More’s ^Utopia’ and Swift’s 
which he introduced a bill on 15 May 1809, ‘ Gulhver,’ -which ran through several edi- 
which passed the lords but was lost in the tions. To the cause of law reform he was 
commons by 37 to 27, and another in the fol- indifferent, and, having taken charge in the 
lowing session, which he withdrew. He was House of Lords in 1814 of Eomilly’s bill to 
always attached to animals and had many pets, subject freehold estates to the payment of 
a dog which he introduced at consultations, simple contract debts, he neglected it so much, 
a goose, and even two leeches, and in 1807 he since he ‘ did not understand the subject and 
published privately a pamphlet, ‘An Appeal was incapable of answering any objections,’ 
in favour of the Agricu.tural Services of that it had to be entrusted to other hands 
Hooks’ 1st series, i. 138). (Eomiily, Memoirs ^ 5 Nov. 1815). Some 
The subject was at length dealt with by the comment was excited by his accepting from 
act 3 Geo. IV, c. 71. Gradually, too, he the regent the knighthood of the Thistle, and 
altered his early views on slavery, and in- more by his wearing the insignia on every 
dined more and more to emancipation. In possible occasion. From 1817 he began to re- 
1810, yielding to his besetting sin of seeking turn to active public life ; he opposed both the 
popularity, he maintained, on the committal Seditious Meetings Bills and the act for the 
of Sir F. Burdett to the Tower, that all ques- suspension of habeas corpus, and during 1819 
tions of privilege ought to be decided by andl820offeredamost determined opposition 
courts of law only. When the regency be- to the six acts, resisting them at every stage, 
came necessary he had high hopes from the and also supported Lord Lansdowme’s motion 
Prince of IrYales, with whom he was still for a committee to inquire into the state of 
very intimate, and who had even given him, the country. He had not been in Scotland 
w-hile chancellor, an uncut topaz seal-ring, since he w^ent to sea as a lad of fourteen. He 
with the request that it might not be cut for was now invited and w-ent to a public banquet 
the present, as he intended to give him an atEdinhiirgh21Feh. 1820 (Campbell Avrongly 
■earl’s coronet to engrave upon it. He strenu- says 1821) ; yet so bitter was party spirit that 
onsly opposed the proposed restrictions on the Scott refused to meet him (Locicuaut, Scotty 
regent’s powers. But the prince threw the vi. 369). Upon the trial of Queen Caroline 
wings over, and Erskine’s hopes of office finally he took a part which was deservedly popular, 
vanished. He retired into private hfe, attend- and, in spite of his obligations to the king, 
ing but little to the judicial and other business insisted in all the dehates on securing a fair 
of the House of Lords, trial for the queen. In these debates his 

He hved the life of an idler and man about voice was very influential. Unlike most of 
town, sometimes melancholy in private, but the whigs he voted for submitting the ‘ green 
in company extraordinarily vivacious and bag ’ to a secret committee, but he proposed 
sprightly, a characteristic which he always a resolution that the queen shoiilc. have a 
retained (HTJSH,HficoZ/eci2h?25,p. IIS). He fell list of the witnesses before the second rcad- 
into pecuniary straits. Always careless of ing, which was lost by 28 to 78 ; resisted 
money — he once dropped 20,0007. of stock on successfully the motion of the attorney- 
the floor of a shop — in spite of his great pro- general for an adjournment to give time for 
fessional earnings and his chancellor’s pension fresh witnesses to arrive j opposed the second 
of 4,0007. a year, he was now poor. Appre- reading on 2 Nov. and 4 Nov., and again 
hensive of revolution in England he had in- attacked the bill in committee, and his speech 
vested large sums in the United States and on the third reading was the last of any im- 
lost them. He had given up his house in portance w-hich he delivered in parliament. 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields and now sold his house His health indeed was failing, and in the 
at Hampstead, Evergreen YiUa, and bought middle of his speech on 2 Nov. he w'as seized 
an estate in Sussex and took to the study with cramp and fell senseless on the floor. His 
■of farming. The estate proved sterile, and chivalrous speeches on behalf of the queen re- 
thongh he began to manufacture brooms, as vived his almost forgotten popularity. But 
the only things it would produce, his loss his public part was almost played. OiilOJuly 
wp heavy. He haunted the courts at West- 1822 he recorded his protest against the Corn 
minster, expressing many regrets that he Law Bill (3 Geo. lY, c. 26), on the ground 
■ever left the bar, interested himself in his that it diminished instead of increasing agri- 
inn, of which he had become a bencher in cultural protection. He made some efforts 
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on behalf of the i)opiilar party in Spain ; in 
182^ he publislunl a letter to Lord Liverpool 
in behalf of the cause of Greeh independence ; 
in 182^5 a letter of his to Prince Mavrocor- 
dato was published by the Greek committee, 
and in the siune year ho issued a pani ddet 
called ‘ A Letter to the Proprietors of Land 
on Agric.ultivral Prosperity.’ lie was quite 
cstraiif^ral from the kino-, and had fallen into 
])()ver(,y and some social discredit. At various 
times, from as early as 179(), he had been 
accus(ul of opium-calling-, but wdtliont any 
•foundation. iltJ wars living now partly at 
P3 Arabella Low, Pimlico, partly at a cot- 
tage, Jluchan Uill, in Sussex. At some time 
not asc'cu’taimiblo he married at Gretna Green 
a Miss Mary Puck, by whom he had a son, 
]Iaui])dcu, tjoni 5 Dec. 1821, Slie and her 
child \vi}n) in v(n‘y straitened circumstances 
art(u* his deatli. In the autumn, of 1823 he 
startcal for Scotland hy sea to visit his brother 
the Ikirl ol‘ Ducluin, at Dryhurgh Abbey, 
P('Twi(*ikshire. Inllammntion of the chest at- 
tacke.d him on Ihurvoyag'o ; he was landed at 
Scarborough and thence conveyed to Almon- 
dell, West Lothian, the n^sideiice of his bro- 
ther .lltmry’s widow, iuicl died thetas 17 Nov. 
1823, Avas buried at t. he .family burial- 
])hic(p I r])hal 1, 1 jinlit hgow. D is character was 
amin,bl(! and ehwaiial, l)ut his distinguishing 
chariict(u*istic wa,s a.Ti itiordinati wanity, Avhicli 
p(vrptd;uailly made him ridiculous. Almost 
the bc'.st of Caunhig’a ^Anti-Jacobin Pa‘i)ers ’ 
is a l)iirh‘squ(^ sptHudi of .Mrskine’s at the Whig- 
Gliib in \vhi(di h(‘ is made to ■])oint out that he 
wois bull a, very lit-tile lower than the angels, 
j 1(5 was (airicaliured as Ooinisellor hlgo, and as 
ParoTi .Pgo of hly(5, a, ml (V)hb(5tt aPvays wrote 
of him as Paroii CJlackmannan. Jlis wit was 
])rov(5rl)ial, and many of his (5pigTams a, re 
claHsi(‘., but Ii(5 C5sj)(5(;ially (5xc(jllod in puns. 
He was a,Ti lionoiirabl(5 politician, an enthu- 
suisli for libi^rty, atid an incomparable advo- 
cat(5 aind orator. He "was an enthusiastic 
stiid(5nt( of blnglish (‘Jassics, and, in s^jite of 
»sarca,sms onhims(d,f, a,grc5at admirer of J3urke. 
i!(5 km5w by h(5arti HbiradisoLost,’ ‘ Paradise 
Pegailned,’ and .liurlce’s siioech aga.inst "War- 
roii llastnigs, Jjord John JlUissidl’s phrase 
sums up his character : ^Th(5 tongue of Cicero, 
and tih(5 soul of II ami idem’ By las -hrstraar- 
riag(5 li(5 hud [ibur sous and ;ft)ur daughters. 
His el(]t5St and fourth, sons, David Montagu, 
diplomatist, and Tliornas, judge, are sopa- 
rat(5ly not ic(5d. A portrait oi'hini was ])amted 
by Sir T. LawTenc(,5, and tlu're is another by 
}io])pner ah Windsor, a statue by Westma- 
coth in idncoln’s Inn Hall, and a bust by 
Nollekens at Holland House. 

[(Sec the various cditi(ms oflusspoochcs; Lives 
of him by Brougham, Townsend, and Campbell 


(Lives of the Chancellors, vol. tI.) ; Moore’s 
Diaries ; Domilly’s Memoirs ; 'Wrasall’s Me- 
moirs; tlie Croker Papers; Stanhope’s Pitt; 
Lord Holland’s Memoirs ; I?elle-w’s Lord Sid- 
mouth ; Croly’s LHe of George lY ; Sir Henry 
Holland s Hecollections, 2nd ed.p. 244; Dumeril’s 
Lord Erskine, a St-ady, Paris, 1883; Lord Col- 
chester’s Diary; Johnstone’s ed. of Parr s Works, 
1828, vii. 120, 626; Diary of Mme. d’Arhlay 

j "^be Pamphleteer, vol. 
xxih, 1824 ; Sketch of Erskine with Anecdotes, 
pamphlet, 1794; and for specimens of his wit 
Hogers’s Recollections ; Notes and Queries, 2nd 
ficr. viii. 25, 115.] J. A. H. 

EHSKINE, THOMAS (1788-1864), 
'[iidge, fourth son of Thomas, first lord Erskine 
q. V.], by his first wife, Agnes, daughter of 
Daniel Moore, wms born 12 March 1788 at 
10 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street. He -was 
hronght up at Hampstead and educated at the 
grammar school there, and at a Mr.Foothead’s, 
and was afterw^ards under Drs. Drury and 
Butler at Harrow, where he Avas a school- 
fellow of Peel, Aberdeen, Palmerston, Byron, 
and Hook. On becoming lord chancellor his 
father made him, stiH a schoolboy, his secre- 
tary of presentations, which threw him much 
into fashionable society. He was, however, 
entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
being a peer’s son graduated M.A. without 
residence or examination in 1811, on the in- 
auguration of the Duke of Gloucester as chan- 
cellor. Ill 1807 he was entered at Lincoln’s 
Inn, and became a pupil of Joseph Chitty 
[q. Y.] He became a special pleader in 
1 81 0, and practised with success j was called 
to the bar in 1813, and having first joined 
the home circuit transferred himself to the 
western. He took no piart in pohtics but 
pursued his practice, became a king’s counsel 
in 1827, and took a leading place on his cir- 
cuit. He was clear and acute rather than 
rhetorical, and had a strong comprehension 
of l'(jchnicalities, being thus in sharp contrast 
to his father. The Bankruptcy Act, 1 and 2 
'Wm. lY, c. 66, established a court of reAuew 
of four judges, and Lord Brougham appointed 
him to the chief judgeship on 20 Oct. 1831, 
a post which he filled with credit. He was 
also sworn of the privy council. On the 
d('ath of Alan Park, he succeeded him, 9 Jan. 
1839, as a judge of the common pleas, but 
continued to hold his banlmuptcy judgeship 
till November 1842. In his new capacity 
his chief act was presiding at the spring as- 
sizes at York in lfc'40, at the political trials, 
which he did so fairly as to receive the ap- 
])lauseeven of the ^Northern Star,’ Feargus 
O’Connor’s paper. In 1844 he was attacked 
by tubercular disease of the lungs, and re- 
signed his judgeship in November, but lived, 
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for the most part an invalidj till 9 Nov. 1864, 
■when he died at BournenLotith. Brom the 
summer of 1852 he lived at Pir Grove, Evers- 
ley, and "was the intimate friend and valued 
supporter of the rector, C. Kingsley, to whom 
his death was a great loss. He was till his 
death a commissioner for the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, and in 1840 was president of the Trini- 
tarian Bihle Society. He married in 1814 
Henrietta, daughter of Henry Traill of Darsie, 
Eifeshh-e, and had a large family. 

[Boss's Lires of the Judges; Arnold’s Life of 
Lord Denman ; Life of C. Kingsley, i. 329, ii. 
211 ; Bush’s JRecollections, 237.] J- A. H. 

EKSKINE, THOMAS (1788-1870), of 
Linlathen, Forfarshire, advocate and theolo- 
gian, was the youngest son of David and Ann 
Erskine. His great-grandfather was Colonel 
John Erskine of Carnock, near Dunfermline, 
a descendant of J ohn, first or sixth Earl of Mar 
[q_. V.], regent of Scotland. The colonel’s son 
was John Erskine (1695-1768) [q. v.], whose 
second son, David, was a writer to the signet, 
and purchased the estate of Linlathen, near 
Dundee, which, by the death without sur- 
viving issue of his elder brothers, came into 
the possession of Thomas Erskine in 1816. 

Owing to his father’s death when he was 
little more than two years old, Erskine was 
left very much to the care of his maternal 
grandmother, Mrs. Graham of Airth Castle, 
a Stirling of Ardoch, a strict episcopalian 
and a strong Jacobite. Erskine was educated 
at the Edinburgh High School, a school in 
Durham, and the university of Edinburgh, 
and was admitted a member of the Faculty 
of Advocates in 1810. He was welcomed by 
the literary society for which Edinburgh was 
then famous. The relioious tendencies im- 

O 

planted in his childhood were confirmed by 
the death of his cousin, Patrick Stirling of 
luppenross, and by the example of his brother 
James, who was a captain of the 87th regi- 
ment, and was once described by his com- 
manding officer as the best soldier and the 
best man he ever knew. Dpon his succeed- 
ing, by the death of his brother, to the estate 
of Linlathen, Erskine retired from the bar, 
and gave himself up to the study of questions 
of theology. His means enabled him to travel 
and to alleviate his strong artistic instincts. 
His views thus acquired a breadth that gave 
them acceptance beyond the narrow circle of 
professional theologians, and he numbered 
among his friends such men as Thomas Car- 
lyle, Dean Stanley, Bishop Ewing, F. D. 
Maurice, Pr^vost-Paradol, Vinet, Adolphe 
Monod, Madame de Broglie, and others whom 
he met on his foreign tours. His influence 
was of a singularly subtle character, due 
more to his intensely sympathetic nature than 


to his force of reasoning. His outward life 
was marked by few stirring events, hut he 
stimulated powerfully, though indirectly, the 
religious life of his time. In earlier life he 
busied himself in writing for the press, and 
in public expositions of his views on contem- 
porary religious controversies. But he was 
afterwards contented with personal inter- 
course and correspondence. Prevost-Paradol, 
on taking leave of him in his eightieth year, 
described him in reverential tones as ‘ that 
kind of old prophet.’ 

Ill 1831 the general asscmhly of the 
church of Scotland deposed Mr. J. IMHeod 
Campbell, minister of Kow, for preaching the 
doctrine of ‘ universal atonement and pardon 
through the death of Christ.’ Erskine wamily 
espoused the cause of Oamphell, and, indeed, 
went very much beyond Campbell’s opinions, 
for he clung to the belief that ultimately all 
men would he saved and restored to the image 
of God by the same atonement of Christ. He 
regarded life as an education rather than a 
probation ; and founded his belief in inspira- 
tion upon the testimony of the conscience, 
not upon the credence of miracles. 

In the exposition of his religious belief 
Erskine published several works, the most 
notable of which are ^Hemarks on the In- 
ternal Evidence for the Truth of Itevealod 
Peligion,’ Edinburgh, 1820 ; ^ An Essay on 
Faith,’ 1822; ‘'The Unconditional Froeiies!^ 
of the Gospel,’ 1828 ; ‘ The Braz(‘n Serpent, 
or Life coming through Death,’ 1831; ‘The 
Doctrine of Election,’ 1837 ; and ^ Tlu‘ Spiri- 
tual Order,’ published after his death in 1871. 

One of his most intimate friends wa& 
E. D. Maurice, whoso views were greatly in 
accordance with his OAvn. The t-wo main- 
tained a constant interchange of ideas from 
1838, when they first met, until .Erskine’s 
death. Erskine Avas nominally a ineiuher of 
the church of Scotland, although he rarely 
aA^ailed himself of its ministrations, IL^ cer- 
tainly Avas no Anglican, yet ho daily read the 
lessons and psalms ajipointed for tlie day by 
the Book of Common lh‘ayer. Thougli not a 
CalAunist, he ahvays expressed himseU' as. 
deeply thankful to the ‘ Calvinian atmos])liero ’ 
in which he had been brought up, for, he said, 
^CalAunism makes God and the thought of 
Him all in all, and makes the creature almost 
as nothing before Him,’ He used to say that 
OalAunism -was a sheep in wolf’s clothing, 
while Arminianism Avas a Avolf in sheep’s 
clothing. 

Erskine was never married. His sister 
Christian, Mrs. Stirling, was his constant 
companion. He called her ‘ mother, Avife, 
sister, all in one.’ She managed his house- 
hold, and stood between him and the outer 
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^vcj’jd j jj IK I l)^y li(K i Jill hIviII jus ji 1k)h1iI\sh iiukIi' I^jI'hIviik^ | ij, tlic lord jidvoctitiCJ nifid© liis 
Ills hoini^ iii Idiilatiliou a, (‘,(‘nlr(' of chriHluin <‘0iiHin\sluLbits lliosiibjecti of numberless jokes 
syin])a(by aiul ro(in(‘meul> bb’skiiK', was an Jiwl pavoclii^s (Ki-maiJssoN^ Zlwy J?r- 

aiCCoin])lisli('(l sc.lioliu, bnl lu^xt lo lihe liiblo pp. I IO-G. jiud a note bv tlie sjune in 

Ids lavouril.i^ lituralma^^ wfis llu^ i)la,ys oC JVo/w and Queries^ (ItU ser. ix. 4i^4). lie 
■Sbaki'spi'jur jind Ui(‘ I HaloKui's’ oC IMai.o, («h- was compolled t,o scdl k 17(]9 all liis estates 
jukuilly lM’skin(ul(‘vol,(Ml luuoli (vxcid^ tlui mansion bouse of Kellie (Wood, 

atlmiliou to the manif'slaitiotis prodiuaal liy 'riu^Manf: Nnikof Fife^ p. Tlie greater 

Irving’S pri'aching, and spiudi soiiie wisdvs in pa,rt ol his musical com'j)ositions is believed 
th(M*nnij)!iuy of thosjuvho wuuv said to])osseHs lo hav(i btam lost, though a collection of his 
thesi^giibs. At nrstheiiiaiiulaiiHMlthegnuuino (diarming minuets was published in 1836, 
niirae.ulons (dmrjietnr of tJu^sj' uttiM’ings, but with, at\ iiitrodu(*,tory notice by C. K. Sharpe, 
two yoJU’s laliu’ lu' (‘xprisssed his luistrusli ol a,iid se.voral ol liis overtures liavo been pro- 
(iluuu. ^ ^ hi'WimL Lord Ividliii wjis also something of 

During Ihe ladiliical troulih'S ot 1S|8 a rhyuu^slnr ; but tlu^ neat little piece, ' A 
ilrskinc! ludd it ji duty t.o lauiiain al. liouu' in Lov(U‘’s Mi'ssjige,’ wsually attributed to him, 
•ordi'r lo ndi(‘V(^ tluulistn\ss of his own neigh- lias bi'cn (lls(U>venHl to have been writtiCnbe- 
bourhood 111' round (uuployunud. Ibrjihirge Ibn^ his liirth, though he nndoubiodly set it 
se out ol work, hull lu' viewi'd to music; and the oidy genuine production 


nuuda'r ot those 


with greid. misgiving lIuMh'mncral ie tondeu- id' his Unit is still in existence is a, fragment 
oies of modern h'gishdiion. In hUor life or 1 wo of a lyric piece entitled ^ The Kelso 
Lrskiiu' WJIS not siM'u much out of Scot land, Daci'sf 

hh HUinmiTS lii.iuK HIii'Ml, nU,iuln|,h,.n, mul | Kn,„ussoirH Lil'.iof Homy Hrsla.io ; W.iu-po’H 
J„HWinl.iM-s 111 IM 111 Mifji'ji. l^l■HKllmsm■ylyl'll im ,,„l,i,.U,ry „„|,icn lo Lord Kollio’s iiiiiuuils; 
■All liio own |ii‘o|.lo,liiHHislorMiriAliMM (l.viiifi' ' 1 louji'lnuH IVoriiK'o (Wood), ii. ao ; MuhIchI (lai. 
in ISIK), and his^ youngm' mshu’, Ihivid, Ijie la llrit. IVhis. ] L. C. 8. 

widow (.r(!n|iuin 'y'l;™""- ' 7 ’’". y' lOimiNK, \Vri 44 AM(A l().sr,),inaato 

JoUKili. 0,1 0 iMn, rh ISA , ho, I .|U,o l.y „|h Liuhoidiinisk wiia ll.ii HovhlllHi.n . eTolm, 

I'r l oiyHovonU. o,u-l of Mar 1 , 11 . v,l,l>y liiH 

second wife, Lady Mary Slnwaii't, daughter 
of Lsnu', duke oT Lennox. In 1 () 77 , on the 
emas Lrskiue el Lhdalheu, death erMjirtiu ( IHlford, he was ehu'-tial luas- 


15. 


friends coming in and oiU,as luul laMui hi 
orion-mxiil’cssi'd wish 

[btSli'i’M el 

iuliU'il hy \V. 1 lainui, D.D. | W. 

^ hi US K 1 N Id, ;n 1 0 M /\ I d'l X A N D L 1 1 , 

, sixth LauIiOI'’ K lUit.nu 1732 1731 ), was horn 
I, fSi'pL 173>lk and Hiu'ctM’ded hi/, liilher, Ihe 
lirth ('iirl, in l7o(;, Uti devoti'd himseir le 
music, ami, lounp; lo (Jeriminy, MhuhVd jit 
.Manidiciin nndi'r the elder Stainilz, wh h llu' 
result tlud. hi' became ji most, jicceinnlisluMl 
player on the violin jind a tideuleil coin« 
pose)' 


of ( lliarti'rhiuise,, Avhich oHuu^ lu^ held 
111! his di'ath on 21) May 1(585, IL i WJIS a 
nnunhiM'or Ihe Loyjd Society, and his UJimo 
np[)eM,rs in tlu^ listior thi^ first coutnfil namt'd 
ill the royjil (diaiim*, urnhu’ date 22 April 
1663», hut In' look no active part in thesciien- 
lilij', |iro(*(MHHngs( if the society, llcjilso ludd 
tlu^ jippoitd.mi'nl; et (uiphujirer io Gharles IL 

|('oHins's l*(su’ap;i', ed, Brydgos, lx. 2(54 ; Dou- 
Dr/ Dmrnev said I Init lii'’ wan ’ pos- 3’)!'^ a,iul Woed’s lV;'i;ago of iSoollmid, ii. 2H5 ; 
Hcssed of more musti'fd scimice lhati any lU't'. ol ( ^illegihs ol \\ ineluxstei^ KU»u,(.X.c., 1 HI (5 ; 
^rdi'ttfude wil li whom lie was ever acqnnin led *^‘'.V»d * ecu4y h LisIh.J A. V, 

(J/nwral llkL a/ Mimi\ iv. (577), and lu' KUSKlNEjSiit WILLIAM: (1 7(50. d 8 L3), 

c.omposi'd with I'Xl raordinary rnpidily ( Lo» mfijor-gemu-al, was tiu' only son of 'William 
'.UMU'i'soN, Hiapnvif lata (hn Phiv Av(n^ pp. Lrskine of d'orry, Kilcshire, whose father, 
437 8, where Lord Ki'llleVi music is dc- (Mloiicl the lion. William hh’skinc, xvas 
scrihmlascliaracli'rised hyMoiidncss, rapidity, de mly governor (d‘ lihickm^ss (kistle, and 
and (uil husiasm ’), * Tln^ musicnl ejiil ’ was ehuu' son of David Lrskiiu', second lord (lard- 

■for nnuiy years (lie direclor of (hi' eont'crls ross, hy liis second wife, Mjiry, daught('r of 
■of Ihe S(i, (lecdla Society tit Ldinhurpji. Ill* SirDcorge Druce of Larnock/ llcwaslKirn 
died at Dnissi'ls uninarrii'd on 0 ( )e( , 1781, in 17(50, cnU'ri'd the army as a cornet In 
Lortl Kellie’s coarse jovinlily nutdo liiin tlu^ I5tli light dragoons iii 178(5, and was 
one of tin* hi'st-known men of his lime, pronioied licntt'UtnUi in 1788, and cjiptain on 
.h’ooti* implied that his rnhicund coiinU'iuiiiee 23 bVI). 170L I le xvas created a baronet on 
■would ripi'U em'innliers; Dr. Johnson is suj)- 21 June 1701, and tirst saw servict^ in tln^ 
poseiUo have alluded tohlm'ui hiscen.siirt'oLi caimpaigns of the Duke of York in Iflanders 
certJiin Scolc.h lord ctilehralnd for Imrd drink- in 1703-5. He was one of the olUcers who 
ing ( Doswtmn, ed, Ch’oki'r, p, 551 ); and 1 L*ury savtal the Lmperor Leopold by their fiunous 
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Charge with part of the 15th light dragooii^ 
at Villiers-en-Coache in Majr 1793, and re- 
ceiTed the order of JMaria Theresa with 
them, was promoted major in his regiment 
in June, and lieutenant-colonel on 14 Dec. 
1794. After his return to England he was 
elected M.P. for the county of Fife in 1796, 
went on half-pay in 1798, was promoted colo- ^ 
nel of the 14th garrison battalion on 1 Jan. 
1801, was re-elected M.P. in 1802, and again 
placed on half-pay in 1803 on the reduction 
of his battalion. He did not again stand for 
parliament in 1806, and applied repeatedly 
for active employment. He was promoted 
major-general on 25 April 1808, and in the 
following year joined Lord Wellington’s army 
in the Peninsula, and took command of a 
brigade of cavalry. Wellington believed 
him to be an officer of real ability, and when 
Major-general Robert Craufurd went home 
invalided from the lines of Torres Vedras he 
gave Erskine the temporary command of the 
light division. A more unfortunate choice 
could not have been made. Erskine was 
brave to a fault, and his recklessness dur- 
ing the pursuit after Massena in the spring 
of 1811 nearly ruined the light division on 
more than one occasion. At Sabugal, in 
particular, he launched his battalions at the 
retreating enemy in a fog, and it was only by 
the skill of his brigadiers, Barnard and Beck- 
with, that a great disaster was averted ; for 
when the fog lifted Ney was found with his 
whole corps d'armee in an exceedingly strong 
position. When Craufurd returned, Erskine 
was transferred to the command of the ca- 
valry attached to the southern force imder 
the command of Sir Rowland Hill, in suc- 
cession to General Long. He was selected 
with Picton, Leith, and Cole for the rank 
of local heiitenant-general in Spain and in 
Portugal in September 1811. He commanded 
Hill’s cavalry in his advance on Madrid in 1812 
after the victory of Salamanca, and covered 
Ms retreat when he had to retire from Anda- 
lusia, coincidently with W ellington’s retreat 
from Burgos. Erskine had already shown 
several signs of insanity during this period, 
and at last it became so obvious that he wms 
ordered to leave the army. On 14 May 1813 he 
threw himself from a window in Lisbon, and 
was killed on the spot. As he died unmar- 
ried, his baronetcy of Torry became extinct. 

[Burke’s Extinct Baronetage; Army Lists; 
Kapiefs Peninsular War ; Cope’s History of the 
Rifle Brigade; Larpent’s Journal in the Penin- 
sula.] H. M. S. 

ERSELIHE, WILLIAM, Loed 
( 1769-1822), friend of Sir Walter Scott, son 
of the Rev. WiUiam Erskine, episcopalian 


minister of Muthill, Perthshire, was born in 
1769. He was educated at the university of 
Glasgow, and while attending it was boarded 
in the house of Andrew Macdonald, episco- 
palian clergyman and author of ‘ Vimonda,’’ 
from whom, according to Lockhart, lie de- 
rived a strong passion for old English litera- 
ture. He passed advocate at the Scottish 
bar 3 July 1790, and became the intimate 
friend and literary confidant of Scott. In 
1792 Erskine, with Scott and other young 
advocates, formed a class for the study oT 
German. According to Lockhart the com- 
panionship of Erskine, owing to his special 
accomplishments as a classical scholar and 
acquaintance with the ‘ severe models of an- 
tiquity,’ was highly serviceable to Scott as 
a student of German drama and romance. 
Lockhart represents him as being mercilessly 
severe on ^ the mingled absurdities and vul- 
garities of German detail.’ It was Erskine 
who negotiated for Scott’s translation of 
^ Lenore ’ in 1796. In 1801, while in London, 
Erskine happened to show the volume to 
^ Monk ’ Lewis, who thereupon ^ anxiously 
requested that Scott might be enlisted as a 
contributor to his miscellany entitled “ Tales 
of Wonder.” ’ Soon after Scott began his great 
career as an author, he resolved to trust to 
the detection of minor inaccuracies to two 
p)ersons only, James Ballantyne and Erskine, 
the latter being ‘ tlie referee whenever the 
poet hesitated about taking the advice of the 
zealous typographer.’ The friends joined in 
keeping up the delusion that Erskine and 
not Scott was the author of the portions of the 
^ Bridal of Triermain,’ and wrote a preface in- 
tended to ^ throw out the knowing ones,’ Scott 
dedicated to Erskine the third cant.o of ^ Mar- 
mion,’ which was published in Eehruary 1 808. 
Erskine was appointed sheriff depute of Ork- 
ney 6 June 1809, and in 1814 Scott accom- 
panied him and other friends on a voyage to 
those islands (see chaps, xxviii-xxx. vol. ii. 
of Lockhaet’s Life of iScott). Lockhart as- 
cribes to Erskine the critical estimate of the 
Waverley novels included in Scott’s own 
notice in the ^Quarterly Review’ of Kile! 
Mortality,’ in answer to the sectarian attacks 
of Dr. Thomas MDrie against his representa- 
tion of the covenanters. By Scott’s unwearied 
exertions on his behalf Erskine was in Janu- 
ary 1822 promoted to the bench as Lord Kin- 
neder. The charge against him of an impro- 
per liaison, a groundless and malignant ca- 
lumny, which Scott said ‘ would have don<^ 
honour to the invention of the devil liirnse U7 
so seriously affected his health and s]>irits. 
that, tliough it was proved to be utterly 
groundless, he never recovered from the shock 
caused by tbe accusation, It ^ struck,’ said 
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Scott, ^ itito his hoarti and soul ; ’ ho became 
iiorv(iloss a,nd despondent, was finally attacked 
by f(W0i* and delirium, and died on 14 Aug. 
J&2. [jocldiart st,at(\s that he never saw 
Scott ' in sucli a st,at(i of dt^jeci.ion ' as wlion 
ho accompanied, him in attendance upon 
Kinnodcr’s iiineral. Lockhart thmks tliat 
Erskine was Mho only man in whoso society 
Scott took grc'.at ph^asnri^, daring the more 
vigorous part of hislih^, tliat haxl neither con- 
stitution nor inclinat.ion for any oftlio rough 
})o(lily(o\'(MT.iso in which ho himself delighted.’ 
1 r, as Erskine su])])osed, Redmond iiR Rolcehy’ 
is nu'.ant for a lan-trait of himself, Lockhart 
must have oxaggoratod Erskiiie’s cHeminacy. 


Erskine wrote several Scotch songs, one of 
which is published in Maidment’s ‘ Court of 
Session Garland ’ (1888), p. 110. 

Kinneder had two daughters by his wife^ 
Enphemia Rohinson, who died in September 
1819. She was buried in the churchyard of 
Saline, Eife, where there is an epitaph on her 
tombstone written by Scott. 

[Haig and Brunton’s Senators of the College 
of Justice; Sir Walter Scott’s Works; Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott. A Sketch of Lord Xinneder, 
by Hay Donaldson, to which Scott contributed 
some particulars, was printed for private circu- 
lation shortly after his death.] T. P. H. 
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